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"Gems  From  the  Poets" 

THE  CREAM  OF  POETICAL  LITERATURE 

A  Delightful  Book  Containing  400  Poems  and  Pictures 


THIS  work  contains  a  discriminating  collection 
of  what  may  be  considered  the  Gems  from 
all  the  poets.  Only  representative  produc- 
tions are  used,  and  as  a  result  we  have  the 
very  highest  class  of  literature.  It  contains 
choice  poems  for  all  moods,  all  occasions,  and 
will  surely  please  every  one  who  reads  it. 

It  Is  Fully  Illustrated 

It  is  the  only  low-priced  collection  of  poems 
fullv  illustrated.  In  fact,  it  is  more  completely 
illustrated  than  any  similar  work  ever  issued, 
either  high-priced  or  low-priced;  each  page  has 
one  or  more  illustrations. 

The  designing  and  engraving  of  the  illustrations 
alone  cost  at  least  $20,000.  The  pages  are 
large — 7%  by  10  inches — and  the  book  is  large 
in  proportion. 

In  addition  to  the  large  list  of  poems  by  the 
masters  of  literature  and  their  superb  illustra- 
tions the  work  contains  a  very  interesting,  authen- 
tic and  meritorious  collection  of 
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We  feel  free  in  saying  that  no  better  value 
has  ever  been  offered  by  any  paper  than 
"Gems  From  the  Poets,"  and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year,  for  only  40  cents. 


We  Will  Send  This  Book,  and  the  A  A  fan±c 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  4"  Vwltlb 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  cfub-rarser  may  have  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Sub= 
scriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.  ORDER  BY 
PREMIUM  NUMBER  26.  ADDRESS 
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Excelsior  Stamping  and  Embroidery  Outfit 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.00 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  complete  Stamping  Outfit  with  a  fine  assortment  of  patterns;  a  set  consisting  of  pure  Irish 
Linen  stamped  centerpiece  with  doilies  to  match;  also  a  full  line  of  cambric  patterns  for  the  latest  craze  in  fancy-work 
— Battenberg,  Duchess  and  Honiton  Laces.  The  STAMPING  OUTFIT  contains  64  perfect  stamping  patterns,  with  a  box  of 
modern  stamping  material,  the  most  complete  method  ever  used  to  transfer  stamping  designs. 


THE  FOLLOWING  PATTERNS  ARE  IN  THIS  OUTFIT: 


26  Separate  Letters,  size  of  each  letter  \l/2  inches. 
They  are  used  for  marking  Handkerchiefs,  Nap- 
kins, Towels,  etc. 

One  8-inch  Battenberg  Pincushion. 

One  Scallop  y2  inch  wide. 

One  Cuff  pattern  for  Battenberg  and  Honiton. 

One  Calla-Lily. 

One  Bunch  Clover. 

Words— Photographs,  Gloves,  Collars  and  Cuffs. 
One  Cut  Work  Design  for  border  two  inches  wide. 
One  8-inch  Battenberg  Doily. 
One  Veil-Case  Design  9x13  inches. 
One  Heart  Photograph- Frame  Design. 
One  Merry  Xmas  Design. 
One  word— Veils. 
One  Book-Mark. 
One  9-inch  Corner  Design. 
One  Outline  Turkey. 


One  11-inch  Round  Doily. 
One  Spray  Pond-Lilies. 

One  13-inch  Spray  of  Strawberries  for  corner  ;abie- 
cover. 

One  Pincushion  Design  for  jewel-work. 

One  running  Vine  Border-^  inch  wide. 

One  4>^-inch  Tie-End. 

One  Battenberg  Collar. 

Large  Butterfly  and  small  designs  of  Pansies. 

One  5-inch  Doily. 

Bow-Knots  of  Battenberg,  Bunch  Cherries. 
One  Corner  Design. 

One  Fawn,  Clusters  of  Wild  Flowers,  etc. 
All  made  on  Bond  Parchment  Paper. 


THE  LINEN  SET  CONTAINS 

Six  5-inch  Doilies,  all  different  designs,  as  Ferns, 
Buttercups,  Forget-me-nots,  Violets,  Sweet-peas 
and  Butterflies. 

One  17-inch  Centerpiece. 

Four  3-inch  Doilies  for  tumblers. 

These  designs  are  all  stamped  on  fine  linen. 


THE  BATTENBERG  PATTERNS  CONSIST  OF 

One  20-inch  Battenberg  Centerpiece. 
One  5-inch  Border. 
One  Bow-Knot. 

One  Collar  for  Battenberg  and  Honiton  Laces. 
One  12-inch  Handkerchief. 
One  14-inch  square  all  Battenberg  Doily. 
One  11-inch  round  Doily. 
One  7^-inch  Tie-End. 
One  4-inch  Tie-End. 

All  stamped  on  cambric.  These  are  all  of  the 
very  latest  designs. 


THIS  COMBINATION  OUTFIT  PRESENTS  A  VARIETY  OF  PAT- 
TERNS FOR  ALL  SORTS  OF  WORK,  AND  CANNOT 
FAIL  TO  RENDER  SATISFACTION.    BEAR  IN  MIND 

OUR  OFFER   INCLUDES    EVERYTHING   ENUMERATED  ABOVE. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Combination  Outfit  for  


$1.00 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  Uarn  ihe  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


Given  as  a  premium  for  FIVE  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Order  the  Outfit  by  Premium  No.  228. 
This  outfit  is  sure  to  please  anybody  interested  in  embroidery. 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


"Helena" 


THE  CHARMING 
ROMANCE 


By  CAPTAIN  H.  S.  IRWIN 

HELENA  is  a  strong  story  entwined  about  a  thrilling  life's 
romance.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  remarkable 
books  of  the  day.  The  plot  is  well  conceivecf  and  skilfully 
carried  out,  and  the  reader  is  led  from  chapter  to  chapter 
with  growing  interest  till  the  culmination  is  reached  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  The  strange  career  of  Captain  Presley 
Brannan,  his  disappearance,  the  dual  life,  and  the  sensa- 
tional disclosure  under  startling  circumstances,  is  not  fic- 
tion, but  facts.  The  author  has  adhered  to  truth  with  all  the 
art  of  a  finished  story-writer. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  as 
well  as  the  most  suggestive  of  recent 
novels.  It  is  a  story  of  American  life, 
and  most  effectively  illustrates  the  say- 
ing that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction, 
for  many  of  its  most  striking  incidents 
and  most  interesting  characters  are 
drawn  from  real  life. 

The  story  had  its  counterpart  in 
real  incidents  which  occurred  in 
Memphis,  Corinth,  Louisville  and 
southern  Ohio  not  many  years  ago. 
The  characters  combine  to  create 
scenes  of  Southern  life  that  are  true 
to  experience.  Made  up  of  cordiality 
and  despicable  enmity,  subserviency 
and  chivalry,  pathos  and  pleasantry. 


We  will  send  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  one  year 
and  This  Book  for 

60  Cents 


(  When  tliis  offer  is  accepted  the  club- 
raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  the  name  may 
be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  TWO 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  No.  23 


The  Book  Contains  278  Pages 

Well  printed  on  good  paper  and  attractively  bound.  It  is  published  in  the 
regular  edition  at  $1.25,  but  we  have  made  up  a  special  edition  for  the  readers 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  which  we  are  able  to  offer  at  a  great  bargain. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Only  10  Cents... 

You  can  take  10  cents  to  any  first-class  news-stand, 
or  mail  10  cents  direct  to  the  publishers,  and  you  will 
secure  the  February  number  of  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, which  will  contain  a  splendid  reproduction  of  a 

$200,000.00  PAINTING 

This  superb  painting  was  actually  sold  at  auction  a 
few  years  ago  for  a  fabulous  sum,  and  is  now  valued  at 
over  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  but  cannot 
be  purchased  for  that  amount  of  money. 

The  February  number  will  also  contain  reproductions 
of  a  number  of  other  grand  and  costly  paintings  in 
addition  to  the  usual  entertaining,  instructive  and  valuable 
features. 

The  February  number  will  be  ready  and  on  all  first- 
class  news-stands  by  the  middle  of  January,  or  can  be 
procured  from  the  publishers. 

The  better  way  is  to  send  One  Dollar  at  once  for  one 
year's  subscription  and  make  sure  of  obtaining  all  the 
reproductions  of  the  entire  million  dollars'  worth  of  grand 
paintings  which  are  to  appear  in  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  during  the  year  1901. 

THE  CROW  ELL  &  KIRK  PA  TRICK  CO. 

Publishers  Woman's  Home  Companion 
also  Farm  and  Fireside  


120  WEST  HIGH  STREET, 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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RUSSIA  AND  ITS  PEASANTS  J  J  J  By  Edward  A.  Steiner 


Russia,  the  largest 
of  the  European 


states,  is  the  most 
talked  about,  the 
least  known.  She 
is  presented  in 
three  pictures:  By 
her  adversaries, 
Kennan  and  Pol- 
and; by  her  admir- 
ers, the  Russians 
themselves  and  the  French,  and  the  third 
is  the  distorted  picture  of  the  tourist, 
who  sees  only  patches  and  can  no  more 
talk  about  Russia  than  a  man  can  talk 
about  the  ocean  when  he  sees  a  mud- 
puddle.  Russia  is  old  in  years,  but 
young  in  experience.  She  has  slept  for 
centuries,  with  the  exception  of  an  oc- 
casional nightmare,  when  the  giant  bear 
shook  herself  and  made  all  the  bee-hives 
of  Europe  tremble. 

Russia  is  large — the  largest  empire  of 
the  world  with  the  exception  of  Great 
Britain;  but  Great  Britain  has  only  col- 
onies. Her  eggs,  like  cuckoo's,  are  in 
strange  nests;  but  Russia's  eagle  has 
the  brood  gathered  under  her  mighty 
wings.  How  large  is  this  Russia?  Nine 
million  square  miles,  without  a  sea  to 
divide  and  with  only  a  small  mountain 
range,  the  Ural,  a  plateau,  to  show 
where  Europe,  the  new,  should  end  and 
Asia,  the  old,  should  begin.  Russia  is 
larger  than — well,  there  is  no  compar- 
ison— larger  than  the  moon  when  she  is 
full,  because  Russia  is  always  full;  not 
quite  full,  either,  for  though  she  has 
one  hundred  and  thirty  million  inhab- 
itants, only  one  tenth  of  her  is  inhab- 
ited. There  is  room  enough  for  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  for  all  the  in- 
habitants of  these  great  United  States, 
with  a  few  acres  still  left  for  a  good- 
sized  American  real-estate  boom. 

Russia,  immense  as  she  is,  is  a  unit — 
one  vast,  level  stretch  of  land  from 
I'the  Baltic  to  the  Ural,  an  unbroken 
plain,  as  if  Nature  had  presented  to  the 
Czar  a  country  in  one  course,  without 
any  soup  to  begin  with,  or  dessert  to 
follow. 

What  Russia  lacks  in  picturesque 
scenery  she  makes  up  in  variety  of 
classes  and  races  among  her  inhab- 
itants; the  stout,  under-sized  Slavs 
divided  into  Poles,  White  Russians,  Lit- 
tle Russians  and  Great  Russians;  the 
German  Slav  in  Lithunia;  Finns,  Turks, 
Greeks,  Scandinavians,  Roumanians; 
thirty-seven  peoples,  thirty-seven  lan- 
guages, or  dialects,  and  yet  one  people. 
The  heart  of  Russia  is  Russia — a  vast, 
dead  level  of  speech,  dress  and  action. 
The  different  races  are  only  the  fringes 
of  her  garment  circling  her  on  all 
sides.  In  the  Daskof  Museum,  in  Mos- 
cow, is  an  interesting  exhibit  in  wax- 
works. I  saw  there  all  her  people, 
a  panorama  unequaled  by  any  other 
nation  under  the  sun.  On  the  north 
side  the  Eskimo  rides  around  the  pole, 
in  search  of  Andre's  balloon,  I  suppose. 
Farther  down  is  the  Finn,  a  cousin  of 
the  Laplander.  There  are  the  Ehstho- 
nians  of  the  Baltic  shore;  the  Persians, 
Votyaks  and  Mordvins;  a  Tartar  wo- 
man from  Kazan,  a  beauty  reflecting 
the  Oriental  voluptuousness  in  her 
magnificent  form;  Jews;  Big  Russians 
who  are  little,  Little  Russians  who  are 
big,  and  White  Russians  who  are  dirty; 
gipsies,  Mussulmen,  Buddhists  from 
the  Asiatic  prairies;  Kalmucks,  and  a 
Bashkir  woman  who  has  more  coins  in 
her  head-dress  than  I  have  in  my  pock- 
et; Armenians  and  Circassians,  and  fire- 
worshipers  from  Baku,  who  once  kept 
alive  a  sacred  flame  through  wind 
and  rain  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  but 
who  now  have  coal-oil  enough  around 
them  to  rival  our  own  Ohio  spouters. 
By  the  side  of  these  ancient  fire-wor- 
shipers is  something  entirely  modern, 
not  exhibited  in  the  Museum — the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  which  pumps 
oil  out  of  Russian  ground  and  Russian 
coin  out  of  the  mujik's  pocket,  just  as 
it  does  in  America. 

What  is  this  Russia  like?  It  is  in 
Europe,  and  yet  it  is  not  European. 
Its  climate  is  both  colder  and  warmer, 
and  the  soil  has  nowhere  its  like  on 


the  continent.  Its  people  are  mostly 
strangers  to  Europe's  civilization.  It 
is  in  Asia  more  than  in  Europe.  In 
.thrift,  energy  and  industry  Russia  is 
more  like  North  America  than  like  any 
other  continent.  Its  mixture  of  races, 
its  undeveloped  soil,  its  extremes  of 
climate,  its  vastness,  its  wealth,  point 
to  our  own  continent  more  than  to 
any  other.  Put  into  the  heart  of  Rus- 
sia a  lager-beer  sign,  a  grain-elevator,  a 
lean  church-steeple,  a  house  built  after 
the  pattern  of  a  cigar-box,  and  you 
could  easily  imagine  yourself  in  the 
Dakotas.  And  yet  the  Russian  is  not 
American  either  in  spirit  or  in  activity. 
In  fact,  he  is  the  exact  opposite  in  most 
things.  The  Russian  is  slow,  sleepy, 
dislikes  bodily  exercise,  in  which  he 
resembles  a  part  of  our  own  population 
— the  tramp — and  like  him,  also,  he  is 
afraid  of  soap  and  water  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  He  has  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  skate,  but  he  leaves  that 
opportunity  to  foreigners.  He  does 
drive  fast  horses  furiously,  and  the 
jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells  and  the  muf- 
fled beat  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  fluffy 
snow,  the  driving  snow-flakes  dancing 
down  into  his  heavy  furs,  the  flying 
landscape  behind  him,  and  the  steaming 
samovar  awaiting  him,  make  him  about 
as  happy  as  the  American  farmer  at 
the  county  fair  when  his  best  girl  rides 
on  wooden  horses  and  they  eat  peanuts 
together  out  of  one  bag  and  suck 
colored  lemonade  through  straws.  Just 
one  thing  the  Russian  likes  better  than 
fast  driving,  and  that  is  fast  drinking. 
Vodka,  his  drink,  means  water — "little 
water" — but  it  is  all  fire;  and  he  drinks 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tax  on  it 
brings  into  the  treasury  annually  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.  Holy  days  are  spree  days,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  village  becomes 
drunk  at  once — peasant,  priest,  police — 
it  is  decidedly  conspicuous.  The  reason 
the  Russian  doesn't  drink  more  is  be- 
cause he  hasn't  more  money;  and  the 
reason  he  drinks  so  much  is  because  his 
food  is  bad  and  insufficient.  Some  one 
has  said  that  Russia  pays  her  debts  by 
getting  drunk,  which  is  both  true  and 
untrue.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  prohibition  in  Russia. 
Certain  villages,  as  here  in  America, 
have  excluded  liquor  entirely,  and  tem- 
perance agitation,  although  much  de- 
sired, is  no  new  thing.    The  Russian's 


liquor  bill  last  year 
was  over  five  hundred 
million  dollars  —  two 
hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions going  for  taxes, 
two  hundred  millions 
into  the  dram-seller's 
pocket,  and  only  fifty 
millions  for  its  entire 
cost  of  production. 

What,  then,  is  this 
Russia?  A  vast,  fertile 
level,  stretching  from 
the  heart  of  Europe  to 
the  plateaus  of  the 
Ural  and  then  beyond; 
touching  China's  terri- 
tory, and  now  touching 
her  pocket;  claiming 
neighborliness  with  the 
Turk  at  the  Black  Sea, 
and  kept  from  the 
American  co'ntinent 
by  only  a  body  of  wat- 
er hardly  large  enough 
to  be  called  a  sea.  Nine 
million  square  miles 
of  land — over  a  sixth 
of  the  land  surface  of 
the  globe!  Imagine  an 
immense  plate  of  al- 
most one  color,  with  a 
fringe,  or  rim,  around 
it,  variegated  and  beau- 
tiful, and  you  have  a 
fair  conception  of  Rus- 
sia geographically  —  a 
country  in  which  the 
Arctic  winter  holds 
full  sway  and  where 
the  hot  sun  burns  per- 
petually upon  the  vast 
plains;  where  the  reindeer  seeks  for 
scant  food  beneath  the  eternal  snow, 
and  where  the  reptile  glides  along  the 
tropical  verdure;  where  the  scant  rye  is 
tilled  in  Siberia,  and  where  the  coffee- 
berry  and  the  tea-plant  flourish  on  the 
Asiatic  plain;  a  land,  a  continent,  claim- 
ing heirship  with  neither  the  effete 
East  nor  with  the  overcultivated  West; 
a  country  which  can  he  judged  by  no 
known  standard.  It  is  neither  Europe 
nor  Asia  nor  America;  just  the  vast, 
incomprehensible  Russia,  the  land  of 
the  Czar,  with  a  dim  past,  with  an  un- 
defined present,  but  without  doubt  a 
great  future. 

Russia  socially  is  divided  into  four 
fixed  and  almost  impassable  divisions. 


GOING  TO  MARKET 


A  RUSSIAN  HIRED  MAN 

Imagine  all  of  Russia  like  a  bureau 
with  four  drawers.  In  each  drawer  you 
will  find  the  article  belonging  to  it. 
At  the  bottom  is  the  peasant,  then  the 
official,  then  the  priest,  and  at  the  top 
the  noble.  There  are  special  laws  for 
every  one  of  these  classes,  and  a  man  is 
dealt  with  not  as  an  individual,  but  as 
a  class,  a  small  piece  out  of  a  big  lump. 
The  upper  two  classes  are  privileged; 
the  lower  two  have  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  taxes,  going  to  war  and  do- 
ing the  nation's  digging  and  merchan- 
dising. The  noble  and  the  priests  have 
handles  to  their  names;  the  merchants 
and  the  peasants  are  called  "ill  smell- 
ing." But  these  classes  among  them- 
selves are  divided — the  hereditary  noble 
looks  down  upon  the  one  who  has 
bought  his  title  with  rubles.  The  priest 
is  looked  down  upon  by  the  monk;  the 
little  merchant  by  the  big  'merchant, 
and  the  serf  by  the  crown  peasant.  The 
peasant  is  the  largest  among  these 
classes. 

He  is  a  sturdy,  hardy,  knotty,  phleg- 
matic creature,  made  so  by  the  climate 
and  the  mode  of  living.  He  lives  all  his 
life  in  one  room.  Eight  months  of  the 
year  he  hibernates  on  the  top  of  the 
big  oven  wrapped  in  his  sheepskin  coat. 
There  are  a  great  many  funerals  of 
children  in  the  villages — the  puny  and 
sickly  must  die.  If  the  weather  does 
not  kill  them,  the  black,  sour  bread 
will;  if  the  bread  won't,  the  baptism 
will.  The  plunging  into  cold  water  is 
no  "picnic"  for  a  youngster  a  few  days 
old.    Only  the  fit  survive. 

A  Russian  village  is  composed  of  one 
stretch  of  little  wooden  cabins  of  one 
room  each.  Everybody  who  amounts 
to  anything  lives  in  this  street — the 
good-for-nothing  live  in  the  alleys.  The 
village  fields  surround  the  peasant.  The 
tap-room  and  the  church  are  also  near 
by.  A  Russian  village  is  a  little  king- 
dom by  itself.  The  fields  are  owned  in 
common.  The  village  decides  who  shall 
work  this  field  or  that  field,  what  kind 
of  grain  is  to  be  planted,  and  whether 
Ivan  or  Istvan  may  leave  the  village  to 
go  on  a  pilgrimage,  or  whether  Jan,  the 
incorrigible  drunkard,  shall  be  sent  to 
Siberia  to  reform.  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  absolutism  you  will  find  the 
most  perfect  democracy,  for  every 
peasant  in  the  village  has  a  voice  and 
is  eligible  to  the  village  honors.  A 
number   of   villages  constitute  some- 

[CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  8  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 
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N  A  scholarly  address  on  Confucianism  re- 
cently delivered  before  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society  of  New  York  Minister  Wu  Ting- 
Fang  said:  "There  is  a  general  impression 
that  China  has  three  systems  of  religion 
which  are  to  a  certain  extent  governmental 
—Confucianism,  Taotism  and  Buddhism. 
True  it  is  that  the  government  recognizes 
all  three  of  these  systems,  hut  it  is  not  true 
that  they  equally  divide  the  affections  of  the 
Chinese.  The  struggle  between  them  began 
centuries  ago.  Confucianism  in  the  progress 
of  the  competition  appropriated  to  itself  the 
realm  of  the  living,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  Taotism  and  Buddhism  but  the  realm 
of  the  dead.  Now,  on  the  death  of  a  well- 
to-do  Chinese  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
family  employs  a  Buddhist  or  a  Taotist 
priest  to  chant  the  requiems  for  the  hap- 
piness and  peace  of  the  dead  man  in  the 
future  life.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  both 
Buddhist  and  Taotist  priests  will  be  seen  in 
funeral  processions,  and  take  part  in  all  pro- 
ceedings to  do  honor  to  the  dead.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  the  idea  that  the  Chinese  are 
always  a  practical  people,  and  as  we  are  not 
sure  what  religion  is  exactly  right  we  em- 
ploy representatives  of  all  sorts,  so  that  if 
one  does  not  do  the  right  thing  the  other  will. 
Such  services  are  looked  upon  as  profes- 
sional and  are  invariably  paid  for.  Of  course, 
they  are  grounded  in  superstition.  The 
strength  of  Buddhism  and  Taotism  is  in 
superstition,  and  they  will  grow  weaker  and 
weaker  as  the  people  become  more  and  more 
intelligent. 

"Confucianism  is  the  soul  and  the  life  of 
Chinese  thought  and  action.  It  is  alive.  In 
school  we  read  the  classics  of  Confucius,  and 
we  are  examined  in  them  with  the  closest 
care.  Any  Chinese  who  wants  to  enter 
official  life  has  to  study  the  classics  of  Con- 
fucius. Confucianism  binds  all  the  elements 
of  the  Empire  into  a  homogeneous  whole.  It 
is  not  hard  to  find  a  man  offering  Taotist 
sacrifices  and  who  can  repeat  whole  pages 
of  Taotist  writings  or  Buddhist  writings; 
but  he  regards  these  things  usually  as  hav- 
ing no  influence  on  his  life.  If  you  ask  him 
what  he  is  he  will  say  that  he  is  a  follower 
of  Confucius.  America  is  called  Christian 
because  the  great  preponderance  of  your 


people  follow  the  teachings  of  Christ.  With 
equal  propriety,  then,  China  may  be  called  a 
Confucian  country,  for  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  our  people  are  Confucians. 
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"What,  then,  is  Confucianism?  It  is  easier 
to  say  in  a  few  words  what  it  is  not  before  I 
undertake  to  say  what  it  is.  It  is  not  really 
a  religion  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Keligion  tends  to  bring  a  man  back  from 
error  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  ever- 
lasting punishment  for  wickedness  and 
everlasting  happiness  for  the  good.  It  is 
based  on  everlasting  life.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  contem- 
plate. I  wish  that  it  were  true.  I  hope  that 
it  is  true.  But  all  the  subtle  reasoning  of 
Plato  can  make  it  no  more  than  a  strong 
probability.  I  am  aware  that  modern  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  trends  of  thought  have 
brought  many  complications  into  religious 
thought.  Confucianism  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  problems  of  modern  speculation. 
Confucius  would  be  called  an  agnostic  now. 
He  taught  that  there  were  four  topics  to  be 
avoided:  Extraordinary  things,  feats  of 
strength,  disorder,  and  spiritual  beings. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  use  in  laying  rude  hands 
on  the  veil  of  death  to  try  to  peep  into  the  mys- 
tery beyond.  No  mind  and  no  straining  of 
the  soul  has  ever  been  able  to  add  one  tittle 
to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  future  ex- 
istence. 

"By  Confucianism  man  is  regarded  as  a 
social  institution.  Confucius  treated  of  life 
by  considering  the  five  relations.  They 
were  sovereign  and  subject,  parent  and 
child,  elder  and  younger  brother,  husband 
and  wife,  and  friend  and  friend.  .  .  . 
These  five  relations  comprise  all  the  con- 
ditions in  which  a  man  may  find  himself  in 
society.  If  he  fulfills  his  duty  in  all  of  them 
he  makes  a  desirable  member  of  society. 
Of  the  five  there  is  especially  to  be  observed 
the  relation  between  the  parent  and  the 
child.  That  may  be  said  to  be  the  pivot  of 
the  system.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Confucius  is  to  make  men  good 
members  of  society.  There  are  five  things 
required :  Benevolence,  righteousness,  pro- 
priety, understanding  and  truthfulness." 

IN  his  annual  report  Postmaster-General 
I  Smith  says  : 

"The  extraordinary  extension  of  rural 
free  delivery  during  the  past  two  years  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  salient,  significant 
and  far-reaching  feature  of  postal  develop- 
ment in  recent  times.  We  have  had  other 
striking  advances,  but  they  have  been  along 
lines  already  well  settled.  The  fast-mail 
service,  carried  to  the  highest  attainable 
point,  is  only  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
constant  struggle  for  the  quickest  dispatch. 
The  admirable  railway  post-office  is  only  the 
culmination  of  the  incessant  effort  to  save 
time,  obtain  the  straightest  line  and  secure 
the  least  handling.  The  frequent  and  rapid 
distribution  in  great  cities,  now  often  out- 
stripping the  telegraph  in  local  use,  is  but 
the  perfection  of  concentrated  organization. 
All  these  and  the  many  other  improvements 
of  method  which  keep  pace  with  general 
modern  progress  are  the  natural  develop- 
ments of  an  established  system.  But  to 
undertake  the  personal  and  daily  delivery 
of  the  mail  at  the  individual  and  isolated 
farm-house  on  the  remote  country  road 
marks  what  in  this  widely  extended  land 
amounts  to  anew  departure  in  postal  service. 

"Rural  free  delivery  has  now  been  suf- 
ficiently tried  to  measure  its  effects.  The 
immediate  and  direct  results  are  clearly 
apparent.  It  stimulates  social  and  business 
correspondence,  and  so  swells  the  postal  re- 
ceipts. Its  introduction  is  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  increase  in  the  circulation 
of  the  press  and  of  periodical  literature. 
The  farm  is  thus  brought  into  direct  daily 
contact  with  the  currents  and  movements  of 
the  business  world.  A  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  ruling  markets  and  varying  prices  is 
diffused,  and  the  producer,  with  his  quicker 
communication  and  larger  information,  is 
placed  on  a  surer  footing.  The  value  of 
farms,  as  has  been  shown  in  many  cases,  is 
enhanced.  Good  roads  become  indispen- 
sable, and  their  improvement  is  the  essential 
condition  of  the  service.  The  material  and 
measurable  benefits  are  signal  and  unmis- 
takable. 

"  But  the  movement  exercises  a  wider  and 
deeper  influence.  It  becomes  a  factor  in  the 
social  and  economic  tendencies  of  American 
life.  The  disposition  to  leave  the  farm  for 
the  town  is  a  familiar  effect  of  our  past  con- 
ditions. But  this  tendency  is  checked,  and 
may  be  materially  changed,  by  an  advance 


which  conveys  many  of  the  advantages  of 
the  town  to  the  farm.  Rural  free  delivery 
brings  the  farm  within  the  daily  range  of 
the  intellectual  and  commercial  activities 
of  the  world,  and  the  isolation  and  monotony 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  agricultural 
life  are  sensibly  mitigated.  It  proves  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  powerful  of 
educational  agencies.  Wherever  it  is  ex- 
tended the  schools  improve  and  the  civic 
spirit  of  the  community  feels  a  new  pul- 
sation. The  standard  of  intelligence  is 
raised,  enlightened  interest  in  public  affairs 
is  quickened  and  better  citizenship  follows. 

"Rural  free  delivery  is  plainly  here  to 
stay,  as  those  who  enjoy  its  advantages  will 
not  consent  to  surrender  them,  and  every 
new  route  creates  a  demand  from  contiguous 
territory  for  the  same  privileges.  We  are 
then  confronted  with  the  problem  of  grad- 
ually extending  the  delivery  service  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  country  where  it  is 
physically  feasible  or  where  the  population 
is  not  so  sparse  as  to  make  it  unreasonable. 
A  project  of  such  comprehensive  and  colos- 
sal character  may  seem  formidable  and 
deterrent ;  but  while  its  difficulties  are  not 
to  be  underestimated,  they  are  shown,  when 
examined  in  the  light  of  practical  tests,  to 
be  far  from  insurmountable.  We  are  now 
carrying  the  post-office  to  the  door  of  31,- 
000,000  of  people  massed  in  towns  and  cities. 
The  task  before  us  is  the  more  complicated 
work  of  carrying  the  post-office  to  the  door 
of  about  21,000,000  scattered  over  1,000,000 
square  miles  of  territory.  By  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  we  will  see  about  4,300 
routes  in  operation,  carrying  the  mail  daily 
to  the  doors  of  not  less  than  3,500,000  res- 
idents of  the  rural  districts. 

"Taking  conservative  estimates,  the  net 
result  of  the  extension  of  the  rural  free 
delivery  to  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  all  the 
eligible  portion  of  the  country,  would  stand 
thus: 

Estimated  gross  cost  820,555,600 

Deduct  estimated  savings  from 
discontinuance  of  fourth- 
class  offices  of  $2,759,400 

Deduct  estimated  savings  from 
discontinuance  of  star  routes  2,500,000 

Deduct  increased  receipts   1,513,976 

  G.773,376 

Net  annual  cost  of  rural  free  de- 
livery §13,782,224 

"It  thus  appears  that  rural  free  delivery 
can  be  extended  practically  over  the  whole 
country  at  an  annual  cost  of  less  than  $14,- 
000,000.  As  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  this  purpose  is  $1,750,000, 
an  additional  outlay  of  $12,000,000,  unless 
unforeseen  demands  should  come,  would 
substantially  take  the  mail  every  day  to 
every  door  in  the  land.  This  assumes  that 
the  cost  shall  not  exceed  the  present  rate. 
If  carrier  service  can  be  maintained  at  the 
existing  compensation  it  assures  this  lim- 
itation. With  rigorous  restraint  the  expen- 
ditures in  this  particular  service  can  be 
restricted  to  the  fixed  boundaries,  while  the 
revenues  will  steadily  advance.  It  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  the  great  result  of 
carrying  the  post-office  to  every  home,  if  it 
can  be  accomplished  at  such  comparatively 
small  cost,  is  an  object  well  worth  under- 
taking." 

The  recommendation  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  given  in  its  pre- 
liminary report  recently  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  is : 

"In  view  of  all  the  facts,  and  particularly 
in  view  of  all  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  rights,  privileges  and  fran- 
chises on  the  Panama  route,  and  assuming 
that  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  recognize  the 
value  of  the  canal  to  themselves,  and  are 
prepared  to  grant  concessions  on  terms 
which  are  reasonable  and  acceptable  to  the 
United  States,  the  commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  most  practicable  and  fea- 
sible route  for  an  isthmian  canal  to  be  'under 
the  control,  management  and  ownership  of 
the  United  States,'  is  that  known  as  the 
Nicaragua  route." 

* 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  canal  on  the 
Nicaragua  route  is  $200,540,000.  "This  esti- 
mate," the  report  says,  "is  for  a  canal  suit- 
able for  navigation  by  the  largest  ships  now 
in  existence,  and  thus  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  bill  pending  in  Congress. 
It  provides  for  a  double  system  of  locks,  so 
that  navigation  can  be  maintained  if  one 
system  be  closed  for  repairs  or  renewals. 

"The  estimate  of  cost  is  much  in  excess  of 
any  heretofore  made  on  this  route,  and 
arises  chiefly  from  the  increased  dimensions 
of  the  canal,  the  double  system  of  locks,  the 
extra  cost  of  the  San  Carlos  dam,  due  to 


increased  depth  of  rock,  increased  embank- 
ments, and  the  modification  in  a  part  of  a 
line  on  the  eastern  division." 

* 

Regarding  the  dimensions,  time  required 
to  build  and  the  value  of  the  canal  the  com- 
missioners say : 

"A  depth  of  35  feet  at  mean  low  water  and 
a  bottom  width  of  150  feet  were  adopted  as 
standard  dimensions  for  a  canal  in  exca- 
vation by  each  route.  This  width  is  for 
straight  sections ;  on  curves  with  a  radius  of 
less  than  12,000  feet  it  is  increased  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  for  each  200  feet  reduction 
of  radius,  the  width  thus  becoming  180  feet 
on  a  curve  of  6,000  feet  radius.  In  open 
channels,  excavated  within  the  shallow 
limits  of  harbors  or  lakes,  the  bottom  width 
is  increased  to  200  feet,  in  the  San  Juan 
River  to  250,  and  in  the  excavated  portions 
of  Lake  Nicaragua  to  300  feet.  In  the  arti- 
ficial harbors  of  Colon,  Greytown  and  Brito 
it  is  made  500  feet.  These  dimensions  are 
larger  than  those  proposed  for  any  previous 
isthmian  canal  scheme.  While  they  may 
seem  excessive  to-day,  the  canal  is  not 
likely  to  be  opened  within  ten  years,  during 
which  time  the  increase  in  marine  dimen- 
sions which  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years  is  likely  to  continue. 

"The  time  required  to  build  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal  hinges  almost  entirely  on  the 
time  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
Boca  San  Carlos  dam.  After  a  harbor  has 
been  opened  at  Greytown,  and  a  railroad 
constructed,  the  way  will  be  open  to  attack 
the  work  from  a  great  many  points  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  if  ample  funds  are  then 
available  the  excavation  of  the  prism  of  the 
canal  ought  to  be  completed  in  a  compar- 
atively short  time  if  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
The  construction  of  the* dam,  however,  will 
be  a  costly  and  tedious  operation.  Eight 
years  would  probably  be  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate for  the  time  of  building  this  dam.  At 
least  two  years  will  be  consumed  in  prepar- 
atory work  and  in  opening  a  harbor  at 
Greytown,  so  that  if  work  on  the  dam  should 
be  commenced  immediately  thereafter  the 
time  required  for  completing  the  entire 
work  would  be  about  ten  years. 

"As  compared  with  Europe,  the  United 
States  will  derive  from  the  canal  i ar  greater 
benefits  both  commercially  and  industrially. 
The  commerce  of  Europe  with  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North,  Central  and  South  America, 
under  existing  conditions,  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  total  volume  of  the  present 
traffic  of  the  United  States  that  may  be  con- 
sidered tributary  to  the  canal ;  but  this  fact 
does  not  indicate  the  relative  advantages 
which  the  canal  will  possess  for  the  trade  of 
Europe  and  that  of  the  United  States.  As 
soon  as  it  has  been  opened,  our  trade  with 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  will  rapidly 
increase,  as  will  also  the  volume  of  our  trade 
with  the  Orient.  The  amount  of  the  Amer- 
ican commerce  through  the  canal  will  quickly 
surpass  the  total  amount  of  Europe's  traffic. 

"An  isthmian  canal  will  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  national  and  political  interests 
of  the  United  States,  develop  its  Pacific 
territory,  and  promote  the  commerce  and 
industries  of  the  entire  country.  The 
benefits  which  Europe  will  derive  from  the 
canal  will  be  commercial.  In  addition  to 
this  ours  will  be  political  and  industrial.  By 
bringing  the  eastern  and  western  sections 
of  our  country  into  closer  relations,  by 
reducing  the  time  and  cost  of  transporting 
our  western  products  to  Europe,  and  by 
enabling  the  Eastern,  Southern  and  Central 
states  to  reach  the  raw  materials  and  mar- 
kets of  Pacific  countries  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tiously, the  canal  will  more  fully  identify 
political  and  social  interests  and  quicken  the 
industrial  activity  of  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  iron  and  steel,  the  tex- 
tiles and  the  other  manufactures  of  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  states,  the  coal  from 
the  mining  regions,  the  cotton  'from  the 
South,  and  the  grain  and  forest  products 
from  many  sections,  will  flow  out  to  foreign 
countries  in  an  increasing  volume,  and  this 
larger  trade  will  be  shared  generally  by  the 
ports  of  all  our  seaboards— the  Atlantic, 
the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific.  The  canal  will 
cause  the  competition  of  the  United  States 
with  Europe,  in  the  countries  of  western 
South  America  and  the  Orient,  to  be  much 
keener,  with  the  result  that  the  trade  of  our 
country  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  will 
that  of  our  rivals.  The  canal  will  aid  the 
United  States  in  securing  and  maintaining 
a  position  of  primacy  in  the  international 
trade  of  the  world." 
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The  Mission  Of  During-  the  season  of 
American  Fruits  *1900  we  have  had  our 
All  of  fruits,  and  dur- 
ing the  most  part  of  the  year  these 
fruits  have  been  cheap;  so  cheap,  in- 
deed, that  people  of  very  moderate 
means  and  income  could  afford  to  have 
them  on  the  table  and  give  them  to: 
their  children  right  along-.  I  believe 
in  fruits  and  their  healthfulness,  and 
am  fully  convinced  that  plenty  of  fruit 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  make  the 
people  better  in  many  respects — phys- 
ically, socially  and  morally.  The  value 
of  a  fruit  diet  is  proven  most  conclu- 
sively by  the  almost  uncontrollable 
craving  which  children  have  for  it,  and 
by  the  happy  effect  which  it  has  on 
their  general  physical  condition.  I  well 
remember  how  happy  the  gift  of  an 
orange  or  a  good  apple  used  to  make 
me  when  I  was  a  child  and  did  not 
have  the  privileges  of  the  free  access 
to  fruits  that  most  American  children 
in  these  days  possess.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  very  important  mission  which  we 
must  concede  to  be  assigned  to  Amer- 
ican fruits;  but  this  mission  does  not 
end  here.  With  the  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  fruits  of  all  kinds  that  we  allow 
to  go  to  wa'ste  every  year — pears  and 
apples  strewn  all  over  the  country,  rot- 
ting under  the  trees  ungathered — we 
can  extend  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  fruits  to  Europe,  with  great 
financial  advantage  to  ourselves. 

Fruits  at  Paris  We  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  and  proud  of  the 
impression  which  our  American  fruit 
exhibits  during  the  Paris  Exposition 
have  made  on  the  world  at  large,  and 
especially  on  the  people  of  Eiirope. 
Wra.  A.  Taylor,  acting  pomologist  of 
our  own  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says  on  this  point  :  "The  exhibit  of 
fresh  fruit  in  the  American  section  was 
maintained  without  a  break  from  May 
9th  to  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  thus 
demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  United  States  to  furnish 
European  consumers  an  unbroken  sup- 
ply of  choice  fruits  throughout  the 
year.  During-  the  closing  week  of  the 
Exposition  the  American  section  was 
crowded  with  interested  visitors  at  all 
hours  ofvthe  day,  and  many  inquiries 
for  addresses  of  dealers  in  apples, 
oranges  and  pecans  have  been  received." 
American  fruits  need  only  to  be  seen 
and  sampled  in  order  to  command  ap- 
preciation. In  variety,  quantity  and 
quality  we  can  beat  the  world!  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  ability  of 
American  fruit-growers  to  produce  and 
put  on  the  European  market  in  good 
condition  all  the  fruits  and  fruit  prod- 
ucts that  the  people  there  may  call 
for,  even  in  consideration  of  the  pow- 
erful impetus  given  to  the  growth 
of  such  demand  in  consequence  of 
our  fruit  show  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Undoubtedly  this  exhibit  will  be 
much  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects 
on  our  foreign  fruit  trade  than  any 
show  at  home,  may  this  be  even 
a  world's  fair  in  Chicago  or  the  com- 
ing Pan-American  in  Buffalo. 

% 

Fruits  at  the  No  question,  however, 
Pan-American  that  with  the  material 
right  close  at  hand  we 
can  make  a  more  impressive,  more  im- 
posing show  within  our  own  borders 
than  in  any  far-away  country.  But  to 
have  an  uninterrupted  exhibit  from 
May  until  November  is  even  here  not 
an  easily  solved  problem  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  preparation.  Apples, 
quinces,  pears,  grapes,  etc.,  have  to  be 
gathered  in  the  fall  before  and  kept  in 
cold  storage  in  order  to  be  available 
for  show  purposes  during  May  and 
June.  After  that  fruit  crops  of  a  new 
season  come  in  freely,  to  continue  the 
show  and  make  it  interesting  and  in- 
structive. I  anticipate  great  things 
from  the  fruit  exhibit  in  Buffalo  this 
year  (1901).  I  have  already  mentioned 
into  what  efficient  hands  the  Exposi- 


tion managers  have  placed  the  horticul- 
tural end  of  the  show — Willard,  Daw- 
ley,  Woodward,  etc.  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned,  however,  that  my  old-time 
friend  Professor  Van  Deman — who  for 
a  long  series  of  years  served  the  coun- 
try in  the  capacity  of  United  States 
pomologist,  and  who  is  probably  to-day 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  fruit 
varieties — is  at  present  scouring  the 
country  over  in  search  of  material  for 
the  Pan-American  show.  It  is  not 
really  my  disposition  to  be  envious,  but 
I  have  frequently  felt  the  wish  to  pos- 
sess Van  Deman's  ability  to  recognize 
varieties  of  apples,  plums  and  other 
fruits.  With  apples  especially  you  can 
hardly  puzzle  him;  and  I  have  known 
him  to  not  only  recognize  obscure  va- 
rieties, but  also  to  name  the  location 
where  produced.  Mr.  Van  Deman,  who 
as  United  States  pomologist  has  trav- 
eled all  over  the  country,  meeting  with 
leading  fruitmen  everywhere,  and  at- 
tending every  horticultural  meeting  of 
importance  that  has  been  held  in  this 
country  for  many  years,  and  lecturing 
before  the  farmers'  institutes  in  many 
states,  is  probably  known  in  person  to 
more  people  of  our  rural  districts  than 
any  other  American  horticulturist,  and 
for  that  reason  I  had  intended  to  ac- 
company these  lines  with  a  picture 
made  after  his  latest  photograph.  Mr. 
Mark  Bennitt,  Superintendent  of  the 
Press  Department  of  the  Pan-American, 
has  promised  me  to  secure  the  photo- 
graph, and  I  will  send  it  to  the  publish- 
ers as  soon  as  received.  The  selection 
and  employment  of  such  men  must,  as 
much  as  anything,  prove  to  us  the 
national  and  internationl  character  of 
the  coming  big  show  at  Buffalo,  and 
to  inspire  us  with  full  confidence  in  the 
superior  results  to  be  achieved. 


English  Walnuts  I  have  made  many  at- 
at  the  North  tempts  to  get  English 

walnut-trees  to  grow 
and  fruit  in  this  latitude,  and  have 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
useless  to  undertake  it  in  any  location 
that  is  not  fully  protected.  I  had  trees 
in  my  yard  in  bearing  when  I  lived  in 
New  Jersey.  One  young  tree  of  the 
Praeparturiens  variety,  close  to  the 
office  building  and  well  protected  all 
around,  grew  beautifully  and  bloomed 
freely  every  spring,  but  failed  to  set 
fruit,  probably  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
proper  pollen.  Its  season  of  bloom  was 
so  much  earlier  than  the  blooming 
period  of  my  bearing  English  walnut- 
trees  that  I  could  not  get  pollen  from 
the  latter  in  time  to  pollenize  the 
bloom  of  the  Praeparturiens.  Then  I 
tried  the  pollen  of  black  walnuts,  but 
it  would  not  take,  and  finally  I  moved 
away  from  there,  and  am  not  informed 
how  this  young  tree  behaved  after- 
ward. Of  the  many  young  trees  which 
I  raised  at  that  time  from  home-grown 
nuts  some  were  planted  here  in  Niag- 
ara County,  some  in  Ontario  County, 
and  some  in  other  places.  A  few  of 
these — in  Ontario  County,  I  believe — 
are  still  alive;  but  they  have  made  but 
slow  growth,  often  killing  back  con- 
siderably during  cold  winters,  and  alto- 
gether the  outlook  for  them  is  not 
promising.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
of  many  trees,  now  quite  large  and  bear- 
ing annually,  standing  in  protected 
spots  in  the  suburbs  of  Bochester,  New 
York,  along  the  smaller  lakes  in  west- 
ern New  York,  in  Niagara  on  the  lake 
(on  Lake  Ontario,  Canada  side  of  the 
Niagara  River),  etc.;  and  wherever  a 
similar  protected  spot  can  be  found  I 
believe  there  is  a  chance  to  grow  the 
English  walnut,  which  is  always  inter- 
esting, especially  in  fruit. 


English  on  I  have  also  tried  graft- 
Black  Walnut  ing  the  English  walnut 
on  black  walnut,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  make  even  a 
single  graft  live.  The  fault,  of  course, 
is  only  in  my  lack  of  skill  in  such  opera- 
tions. A  California  local  paper  recently 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  suc- 


cessful outcome  of  such  grafting:  "M. 
L.  Rice  has  a  tree  in  his  yard  that  is  the 
English  walnut  grafted  on  the  black 
walnut.  The  graft  was  put  in  five  years 
ago  this  fall.  It  covers  the  original 
stock  squarely  over,  and,  except  for  the 
difference  in  the  bark,  one  could  hardly 
tell  where  it  was  joined  on.  Of  course, 
it  is  larger  just  where  it  joins,  and  is 
eleven  inches  there,  ten  inches  a  foot 
below  and  eight  inches  a  foot  above. 
It  produced  a  full  crop  of  walnuts  this 
last  year,  and  all  were  sound.  The 
English  walnut  on  its  own  stock  does 
not  do  well  in  this  valley.  The  bark 
sunburns  and  many  of  the  nuts  are 
unsound;  but  in  the  black- walnut 
stock  they  do  well  almost  everywhere 
in  the  valley."  I  have  no  information 
that  any  of  our  skilled  nurserymen  in 
the  East  have  ever  tried  something  of 
this  kind,  or  with  what  result;  but  it 
seems  that  in  any  place  where  the  Eng- 
lish walnut  gives  any  promise  what- 
soever, as  in  the  suburbs  of  Rochester, 
New  York  City,  or  in  protected  spots  in 
New  Jersey,  southern  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  etc.,  and  where  young 
black-walnut  trees  are  available  for  the 
purpose,  the  plan  of  grafting  the  latter 
over  to  English  walnuts  with  grafts 
taken  from  trees  in  their  own  vicinity 
might  be  tried  by  skilful  hands. 

T.  Greiner. 
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SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Keep  On  "The  beginning  of  a  new 
Learning  year  is  like  the  opening  of 
a  new  book  to  me,"  said  a 
farmer  who  is  well  on  toward  middle 
life.  "I  hope  it  will  prove  good,  but 
cannot  tell  until  the  end  is  reached. 
The  year  just  closed  is  like  a  book  that 
has  been  read.  We  know  its  contents, 
and  we  try  to  recall  the  good  with 
pleasure,  but  the  faulty,  hurtful  part 
we  try  to  forget.  I  made  some  mis- 
takes last  year  which  I  shall  not  repeat 
this  year;  but  I  may  make  others  quite 
as  bad.  I  learned  some  things  that 
will  serve  me  well  in  the  future,  and  I 
hope  to  learn  more  this  year.  When  a 
farmer  ceases  to  learn  it  is  time  for 
him  to  quit,  for  he  is  on  the  road  down 
hill.  An  old  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
farmed  nearly  fifty  years,  tells  me  that 
he  has  learned  something  new  every 
year  since  he  began,  and  he  is  still 
learning.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
is  a  successful  farmer.  He  declares 
that  the  farm  has  become  so  attractive 
to  him  that  he  would  not  exchange  it 
for  a  king's  palace.  The  closer  he  stud- 
ies Nature  the  more  grand  and  beau- 
tiful he  finds  her.  Things  that  were 
once  mysterious  to  him  are  now  plain 
as  day,  while  farther  on  are  hundreds 
of  other  mysteries  still  unsolved.  When 
he  was  a  young  man  he  thought  that 
he  knew  about  all  there  was  to  know 
in  agriculture.  Now  he  finds,  after  an 
added  experience  of  nearly  forty  years, 
that  he  has  merely  touched  the  edges 
here  and  there,  while  the  great  field 
lies  before  him  still  unexplored." 


Seed-COm  Very  few  farmers  are  mak- 
ing the  advance  they  might 
if  they  would  give  closer  attention  to 
the  problems  that  confront  them  at 
every  turn.  In  the  single  matter  of 
selecting  seed-corn,  for  instance,  how 
many  farmers  take  the  time  and  pains 
to  select  it  while  it  is  yet  standing 
in  the  field,  where  they  can  see  both 
ear  and  stalk?  How  many  are  improv- 
ing their  corn  as  it  can  be  improved  by 
careful  selection  and  growing?  One 
farmer  who  is  growing  corn  that  is  ex- 
cellent in  every  respect  tells  me  that 
•he  started  with  a  single  ear  that  grew 
on  a  stalk  that  seemed  to  him  to  be 
nearly  perfect.  This  was  planted  in  a 
plot  by  itself,  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  other  corn,  and  just  before 
the  pollen  on  the  tassels  was  ripe  more 
than  two  thirds  of  it  was  cut  down  as 
rankly  imperfect  in  both  stalk  and  ear, 
and  out  of  the  entire  lot  only  three  ears 
were  near  enough  the  type  desired  to 
be  saved  for  seed.  This  selecting  and 
cutting  out  was  continued  six  years 
before  he  obtained  sufficient  of  the  type 
he  was  striving  for  to  plant  his  whole 
field.  The  past  three  years  improve- 
ment has  been  slow  but  steady.  Corn 
bred  up  in  this  manner  will  retain  its 
principal  characteristics  when  grown 
on  rich  or  poor  land,  but  of  course  it 
will  be  larger  or  smaller,  according  to 


the  quantity  of  plant-food  available  in 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown.  In  pass- 
ing through  a  field  of  what  appears  to 
be  first-class  corn  one  will  find  hun- 
dreds of  stalks  that  are  entirely  barren, 
some  of  them  large  enough  for  clubs 
and  tall  enough  for  fishing-poles.  He 
will  find  tall  stalks  bearing  big,  long 
ears,  and  others  a  few  feet  away  carry- 
ing miserable  nubbins.  There  will  be 
spindling-  stalks  bearing  half-developed 
ears,  and  sturdy,  medium-sized  stalks 
bearing-  one  good  ear  and  sometimes 
two.  He  will  find  ears  like  stove-wood 
and  weakly  nubbins  growing  within  a 
few  feet  of  each  other.  He  will  find 
ears  with  short,  stumpy,  flint-topped 
grain  and  big,  thick  cobs,  and  in  the 
next  hill  ears  that  have  deep,  thin, 
sharp-topped  grain  and  very  small  cobs. 
The  pollen  from  all  of  these  different 
kinds  has  been  distributed  over  the  en- 
tire field,  and  to  select  good  seed  that 
will  produce  its  like  is  an  impossibility. 

Advancement  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  lines  along  which 
farmers  can  make  great  advancement 
in  a  few  years — advancement  that  in 
many  cases  will  prove  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  prosperity — in  fact,  to  make 
the  whole  difference  between  grinding 
drudgery  and  privation  under  a  load 
of  debt,  and  independence  and  com- 
fortable circumstances — for  every  intel- 
ligent farmer  knows  that  if  every  stalk 
in  his  corn-field  would  produce  a  good 
ear  his  crop  would  be  doubled.  The 
sooner  a  farmer  learns  that  it  is  not 
only  the  cheapest,  but  also  the  most 
profitable,  to  raise  the  best,  the  sooner 
will  he  drop  the  haphazard  methods 
that  so  generally  prevail  and  enter  into 
partnership  with  Nature  to  produce 
the  best.  Most  farmers  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  great  improvement 
made  in  stock  of  all  kinds,  in  fruits  and 
vegetables,  because  they  have  seen  them 
with  their  own  eyes.  All  of  this  im- 
provement has  been  made  by  men  who 
were  painstaking  enough  to  pursue  the 
well-known  course  that  leads  to  such 
results — producing  from  that  which  is 
desirable,  and  preventing-  contamination 
by  that  which  is  undesirable.  I  am 
well,  aware  that  thousands  of  farmers 
prefer  to  let  somebody  else  do  the  im- 
proving while  they  hack  along  in  the 
same  old  ruts  they  have  always  fol- 
lowed. But  the  younger  generation  will 
not  consent  to  be  mere  clod-hoppers. 
They  see  the  great  advance  being  made 
in  other  arts,  and  they  will  not  permit 
theirs  to  drag  along  in  the  rear,  as  it 
has  been  doing.  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  farming  is  a  fascinating 
pursuit  to  any  one  who  is  intelligent 
and  progressive  and  who  does  not  par- 
alyze his  mind  by  overworking  his  body. 


A  new  century  has  begun,  and  it  is 
evident  that  agriculture  will  make 
rapid  strides  in  the  next  few  years.  It 
is  evident  that  it  is  soon  to  take  its 
rightful  position  in  the  world.  Every 
farmer  can  do  something  toward  help- 
ing on  this  forward  movement  by  im- 
proving his  methods  and  his  surround- 
ings and  educating  himself  along  the 
advance-lines.  Let  them  shake  off  that 
absurd  jealousy  and  distrust  of  each 
other  that  has  so  long  prevailed,  and 
been  kept  alive  by  crafty  politicians. 
Get  rid  of  that  foolishness  and  unite  in 
advancing  their  interests  along  all 
lines.  The  farmer  should  hold  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world  equal  with  men  of 
any  other  vocation  and  profession,  and 
he  will  when  he  makes  himself  their 
equal  in  education  and  skill.  He  should 
have  a  strong  voice  in  shaping  legisla- 
tion, and  he  will  when  he  ceases  to 
delegate  to  lawyers  the  power  to  leg- 
islate for  him.  Every  farmer  should 
consider  these  matters  seriously  and  do 
all  he  can  to  advance  himself  and  his 
fellow-farmers  along  all  the  lines  men- 
tioned. Let  them  insist  that  the  taxes 
they  pay  for  education  shall  be  devoted 
to  educating  their  children  to  the  farm 
instead  of  away  from  it,  and  that  this 
education  shall  be  practical  and  worth 
to  the  child  all  it  costs.  Let  them  in- 
sist that  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try is  as  essential  as  the  improvement 
of  cities,  and  that  all  appropriations  of 
the  public  money  shall  not  be  for  gran- 
ite and  marble  buildings,  but  that 
a  portion  of  them  shall  be  for  the 
farmers'  benefit.  Fred  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

The  Cheap  Silo. — We  have  gotten 
away  from  the  false  impression 
that  more  feed  can  be  grown  in 
corn  for  the  silo  than  in  corn 
for  grain  and  stover.  But  the  cow 
needs  succulent  food,  and  there  is  gain 
from  preserving  the  corn  product  in  its 
succulent  state.  The  silo  is  like  a  big 
fruit-can — an  air-tight  receptacle  for 
food.  In  the  case  of  fruit  we  use  fire- 
heat  to  drive  out  the  air  and  germs  of 
decay;  in  the  silo  the  green  material 
furnishes  its  own  heat,  securing  the 
same  end.  Of  late  the  silo  has  been 
cheapened  in  construction.  The  corn 
has  been  successfully  preserved  in  what 
are  merely  big  tubs  having  earth  or 
concrete  bottoms,  and  sides  of  staves 
bound  tightly  with  hoops,  as  a  barrel  is 
constructed.  Here  is  cheapness  sure. 
The  swelling  of  the  staves,  six  inches 
wide,  set  edge  to  edge,  excludes  the 
air  fairly  well.  But  some  of  our  best 
dairy  authorities  believe  cheapness  has 
been  made  too  great  a  consideration. 
Sometimes  the  air  is  not  excluded  as  it 
should  be,  and  the  material  is  not  last- 
ing. The  more  perfect  the  silo  the 
surer  the  success.  A  stave  silo  is  rec- 
ommended, but  the  staves  are  three 
inches  thick,  nicely  matched,  each  edge 
grooved  and  joined  with  a  tongue,  and 
white  lead  is  used  in  these  joints.  A 
good  wood-preservative  is  applied  in- 
side and  out,  and  the  hoops  are  of  wire 
rope.  Such  a  silo  costs  more  than  the 
very  cheap  ones,  but  it  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  one  can  be  made,  and  will 
insure  good  silage  if  the  filling  is  prop- 
erly done,  and  it  should  last  a  long 
time.  It  is  the  old  story  that  thor- 
oughness usually  pays. 
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Gbain  Ration  fob  Cows. — The  talk 
about  a  balanced  ration  is  confusing  to 
many.  It  is  now  given  as  a  safe  rule 
that  when  the  corn  put  into  the  silo 
would  have  given  seventy  to  ninety 
bushels  of  ears— thirty-five  to  forty-five 
bushels  of  shelled  corn — there  is  about 
all  the  corn  in  the  feed  that  the  cow 
needs.  The  grain  ration  should  then 
be  largely  a  blood-making  food,  bike 
bran,  middlings  and  oats.  If  the  dry, 
coarse  feed,  which  should  be  given  once 
a  day,  is  clover  hay,  then  the  grain 
ration  can  be  cheapened  by  the  use  of 
more  corn  in  it.  If  the  coarse  feed  be 
stover  or  timothy,  then  more  mid- 
dlings, gluten,  etc.,  and  less  corn,  should 
be  in  the  chop.  Of  course,  this  is  for 
cows  decently  kept  in  warm  stables. 
The  cow  that  is  exposed  to  storms 
needs  plenty  of  heat-making  material, 
and  uses  her  food  and  her  time  to 
make  heat  and  to  keep  alive. 


Buying  Less  Food. — The  feed  bill  is 
a  big  item  now  that  bran,  gluten,  etc., 
are  so  high,  and  attention  is  turned 
to  the  desirability  of  producing  the 
needed  protein,  or  blood-making  mate- 
rial, on  the  farm.  The  corn  furnishes 
all  the  carbonaceous  food  required,  but 
it  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  costly 
r^U-stuffs.  There  is  a  class  of  plants 
that  does  this  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Hay  from  Canada  peas,  cow-peas,  alfal- 
fa, the  common  clovers,  etc.,  displace 
much  protein  in  the  grain  ration.  An 
effort  to  provide  these  from  the  farm 
means  reduction  of  the  feed  bill.  More 
corn  can  be  used  in  the  grain  ration, 
and  less  mill-stuffs,  when  the  silage  is 
supplemented  with  hay  made  from 
these  legumes.  Protein  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  so  high-priced  that  the  aim 
should  be  to  produce  all  possible  on 
the  farm  in  the  crops,  named. 


Leaving  the  Geound  Babe. — Every 
farmer  must  work  out  his  problems  for 
himself  in  a  great  measure.  One  good 
friend  is  puzzled  because  he  is  told  on 
good  authority  that  a  stiff  soil,  covered 
with  sod,  may  be  plowed  with  profit  in 
fall  or  winter,  as  this  exposes  it  to  the 
action  of  frost,  which  improves  its  tex- 
ture, and  he  is  also  told  by  many  that 
land  should  have  a  cover  crop  during 
winter.    He  wants  to  know  whom  to 


believe.  It  is  a  mistake  to  give  specific 
advice  in  such  a  matter  without  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  factors.  It  is  true  that 
all  land  should  have  protection,  and 
should  have  additional  humus  when 
nothing  is  lost  in  other  ways  by  pres- 
ence of  a  cover  crop.  In  high  latitudes, 
where  snow  gives  protection  or  frost 
keeps  the  soil  locked  up,  there  is  no 
loss,  and  a  cover  crop  could  not  make 
much,  if  any,  growth.  The  advice 
mentioned  applies  to  the  belt  south 
of  heavy  snows.  For  land  in  these 
warmer  latitudes  which  advice  is  right  ? 
That  is  the  question.  The  reply  is 
gotten  by  a  balancing  of  gains  and 
losses.  If  the  soil  needs  the  full  action 
of  frost  to  put  it  into  good  condition 
to  be  tilled,  if  fall  plowing  improves 
the  texture  so  that  moisture  is  retained 
better  the  next  summer,  and  if  the  sod 
is  heavy  and  tough,  it  will  gain  more 
by  exposure  than  it  will  lose.  That  de- 
termines the  matter  for  that  land.  But 
if  the  land  is  deficient  in  humus,  and  if 
it  does  not  need  exposure  to  make  it 
easily  worked,  neglect  to  give  it  a  cover 
crop  means  rapid  soil  exhaustion.  The 
remnant  of  organic  matter  in  it  washes 
out  under  action  of  warm  days  in  win- 
ter and  drenching  rains,  and  the  soil 
loses  not  only  part  of  its  fertility,  but 
also  the  chance  to  add  to  its  fertility 
by  growing  a  crop  for  itself,  and  there 
is  no  compensation  in  any  other  way. 


Think  foe  Youbself. — The  agricul- 
tural journal  discusses  vital  principles, 
and  it  tells  of  the  methods  of  others. 
It  points  out  what  our  aims  should  be. 
It  can  state  a  few  facts  that  are  true 
under  all  circumstances.  But  the  true 
farm  writer  insists  that  the  individual 
farmer,  after  being  led  to  view  the 
questions  from  all  standpoints,  and 
after  understanding  what  points  must 
be  guarded,  can  depend  safely  only 
upon  himself.  He  cannot  leave  his 
thinking  to  others.  I  am  glad  this  is 
true.  We  want  an  incentive  to  study. 
The  more  one  studies  his  business  the 
more  he  .will  want  to  modify  and 
adapt  others'  results  to  his  use  so  far 
as  is  possible;  but  he  will  not  expect 
to  achieve  success  by  mere  copying  of 
others'  methods.  He  cannot  make  him- 
self a  machine,  to  be  run  by  the  brain- 
power of  other  men,  but  must  study 
and  think  for  himself.  David. 
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COLORADO'S  BIG  YIELD  OF  WHEAT 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  gather 
some  information  about  Colorado 
wheat — cost  of  raising,  yield,  value  of 
crop,  profit  of  graining,  and  the  like. 
A  near  neighbor  had  a  crop  of  eighteen 
bushels  an  acre,  the  lowest  I  have  heard 
of.  Another  neighbor  had  fifty-two 
acres  which  yielded  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two  bushels,  or  thirty-six 
bushels  for  each  acre.  A  few  miles 
away  was  an  eighteen-acre  field  which 
produced  an  average  of  thirty-five  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

But  these  yields  were  on  poor  wheat- 
land  near  Denver — all  of  them  within 
sight  of  the  state  capital.  And  these 
are  only  examples,  the  best  of  which 
might  be  duplicated  on  a  hundred 
farms  from  which  Denver's  lights  may 
be  seen  every  night.  The  big  yields 
are  reported  from  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

The  best  part  of  Colorado  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint  is  north  of  Den- 
ver— the  region  watered  by  the  Cache 
la  Poudre,  St.  Orain,  Big  Thompson, 
Little  Thompson  and  North  and  South 
Boulder.  Within  this  region  are  grown 
the  famous  Greeley  potatoes,  the  alfal- 
fa, which  fattens  most  of  the  lambs 
fed  in  Colorado,  and  the  wheat  that 
gives  Colorado  the  name  of  yielding 
more  bushels  to  the  acre  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union  that  produces 
as  many  bushels.  The  part  thatb  b  b 
potatoes  have  to  do  with  the  generous 
yield  of  wheat  is  another  story. 

Passing  through  this  wheat  country 
recently  I  fell  in  with  a  friend  who  has 
a  large  and  profitable  wheat-farm  upon 
which  he  runs  two  steam  threshing- 
machines. 

"Does  it  pay  to  raise  wheat  at  pres- 
ent low  prices?"  I  asked. 

"Pay!  Of  course  it  pays,"  said  he, 
"if  you  make  it  pay  by  raising  a  big 
crop!  Average  crops  don't  pay,  or  pa3' 
very  little." 


"How  is  wheat  turning  out  this 
year?"  I  asked. 

"I  am  running  two  big  machines,"  he 
answered,  "threshing  two  to  four  thou- 
sand bushels  a  day,  and  so  know  some- 
thing about  the  yield.  I  have  threshed 
sixty  bushels  from  many  an  acre.  From 
that  amount  the  yield  runs  down  to 
thirty  bushels.  I  should  say  the  aver- 
age of  all  I  have  threshed  is  forty 
bushels." 

And  the  man  who  said  this — a  trust- 
worthy man  of  large  experience — was 
not  "bragging"  or  talking  for  publica- 
tion, but  merely  relating  what  to  him 
were  ordinary  facts.  Now,  I  am  sus- 
picious about  big  yields.  I  never  raised 
more  than  twenty-six  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  myself. 

A  few  days  later  I  met  another  farm- 
er— a  true  and  trusty  man  whom  I  had 
known  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

"How  is  wheat  turning  out?"  I  asked. 

"The  wheat  crop  is  good,"  he  an- 
swered, "and  better  further  north  than 
with  us.  The  best  yield  I  have  heard 
of  is  sixty-five  bushels.  But  you  should 
not  forget,"  he  went  on,  "that  wheat  is 
yielding  better  with  us  than  formerly. 
We  are  learning  how  to  raise  wheat  in 
northern  Colorado."     D.  A.  Wobking. 
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A  CONTRIVANCE  TO  PREVENT  INJURY  TO 
A  HORSE  WHEN  PICKETED 

It  is  often  very  desirable,  especially 
where  the  country  is  open,  to  picket 
horses  or  other  animals.  Many  refrain 
from  doing  so  for  fear  that  the  animal, 


farmer.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  any 
one  to  possess  an  education  it  is  for 
the  farmer." 

The  new-century  farmer  will  be  fair 
with  his  wife  and  his  children.  The 
place  of  the  farmer's  wife  has  not  al- 
ways been  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Her  position  in  the  agricultural  world 
has  been  far  from  enviable.  While  the 
husband  has  commanded  good  places  in 
the  social  and  political  world  his  wife 
has  been  almost  an  unknown  quantity. 
The  farmer's  butter  and  cheese  have 
sold  well,  and  little  thought'  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the 
farmer's  wife  who  made  that  butter 
and  cheese  and  who  really  enabled  him 
to  sell  it  for  the  highest  market  price. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  swiftly  passing 
away.  The  farmer's  wife  is  coming  to 
take  her  true  place  in  the  world.  She 
is  recognized  as  the  equal  of  her  hus- 
band everywhere.  And  the  boys  and 
girls  are  no  longer  considered  as  non- 
entities, but  have  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges accorded  them  of  being  a  part  of 
the  great  farm  world. 

The  twentieth-century  farmer  will  be 
just  as  fair  with  his  stock  as  he  will 
with  his  hired  man.  He  will  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  his  cows,  horses  and 
sheep  are  his  capital.  He  cannot  deal 
carelessly  with  it  and  expect  to  suc- 
ceed, any  more  than  the  merchant  can 
squander  his  surplus  of  dollars  and 
cents  and  expect  to  win.  His  barns  will 
be  warm,  comfortable  and  stored  with 
all  that  will  enable  his  stock  to  do  their 
best  for  him.    He  will  see  that  the 


which  has  perhaps  not  yet  learned  the 
trick  of  keeping  himself  free,  may  be- 
come entangled  in  the  rope  and  sustain 
injuries  which  usually  leave  an  ugly 
scar  at  the  ankle-joint,  and  frequently 
leave  him  a  cripple.  By  pursuing  the 
following  plan  no  such  accident  need 
occur. 

Place  a  halter  on  the  animal  to  be* 
picketed,  with  a  tie-rope  just  long 
enough  to  reach  to  his  flank.  To  this 
fasten  a  light  pole  of  some  flexible 
wood  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long. 
Now  tie  your  picket-rope  to  the  other 
end  of  the  pole  and  secure  the  rope  to 
a  picket-pin.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that 
instead  of  a  rope  at  that  part  which 
would  loop  about  the  ankle-joint  is 
a  pole  which  cannot  do  so.  I  have 
adopted  this  plan  and  found  it  abso- 
lutely safe.  C.  E.  Shell. 
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THE  NEW-CENTURY  FARMER 

The  twentieth-century  farmer!  Who 
is  he?  How  does  he  differ  from  his 
predecessor,  the  farmer  of  the  old,  old 
nineteenth  century? 

Sometimes  men  stand  still,  are  con- 
tent to  let  the  crowd  surge  past  them, 
satisfied  if  they  simply  hold  their  own. 
This  is  not  the  new-century  farmer. 
The  true,  up-to-date  farmer  who  will 
enter  upon  the  first  year  of  the  great- 
est era  which  has  ever  dawned  on 
America  will  be  progressive.  No  stand- 
ing idly  by  for  him.  The  crowd  may 
sweep  onward,  but  he  will  be  in  its 
very  front  ranks.  The  past  is  behind, 
with  all  its  stores  of  experience.  His 
eyes  are  hopefully  turned  toward  the 
future. 

The  new-century  farmer  will  be  a 
studious  man.  The  cry  that  education 
is  not  for  the  farmer  will  fall  on  deaf 
ears  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He  will 
read  the  best  papers  and  books  he  can 
find  bearing  on  his  business;  but  not 
content  with  that,  he  will  work  hard  to 
get  all  the  knowledge  he  can  of  all  other 
subjects.  He  will  answer  the  man  who 
decries  education  for  the  farmer  by 
saying,  "Nothing  is  too  good  for  the 


sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  cattle  is 
very  strong,  and  that  the  cow  which  is 
illy  treated  will  quickly  resent  it. 

The  farmer  of  the  new  century  will 
have  all  the  tools  necessary  to  do  his 
work  promptly  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  He  will  see  that  the  loss  of 
a  few  days  from  the  season  as  it  passes 
by  may  mean  success  or  failure.  He 
will  be  on  time  everywhere.  Nature 
will  appreciate  his  efforts  in  this  re- 
spect, and  second  his  efforts  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  be  sufficient  reward  for 
his  diligence. 

The  new-century  farmer  will  house 
his  tools  properly.  No  more  leaving 
plows,  harrows,  wagons  and  costly  ma- 
chinery in  the  fence-corners  all  winter. 
Every  farm  implement  will  be  under 
cover.  He  will  recognize  in  rust  and 
weather  his  most  inveterate  enemies 
when  not  duly  deferred  to.  He  will 
keep  his  farm  buildings  all  carefully 
painted;  everjr  board  and  shingle  will 
be  in  place;  his  fences  will  be  in  repair; 
his  stock  will  be  pasturing  upon  his 
own  fields,  not  robbing  his  neighbors. 

Our  new  farmer  will  keep  an  account, 
so  that  he  can  at  any  time  tell  just 
how  he  stands  with  the  world.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  if  there  has  been  any 
loss,  he  will  know  just  what  causes  it. 
And  he  will  profit  thereby.  Perhaps  in 
no  respect  will  the  new-century  farmer 
show  his  advancement  more  plainly 
than  just  here.  Then,  too,  he  will  not 
run  a  debt  at  the  store. 

Finally,  the  new-century  farmer  will 
be  a  better  citizen  than  any  who  have 
preceded  him.  He  will  be  fitted  by 
nature  and  acquirement  to  fill  any  posi- 
tion in  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  will 
be  honest,  fearless  and  his  own  man 
every  time  and  everywhere.  He  will 
keep  up  with  current  thought  and 
events  all  over  the  world.  His  political 
master  will  be  his  own  conscience,  and 
to  no  other  will  he  own  sway.  The. 
world  will  value  him  for  what  he  is  and 
not  alone  for  what  he  produces.  He 
will  dress  better  and  appear  better  in 
society  than  did  his  old-century  fore- 
father. Edgab  L.  Vincent. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 

Tomato  Varieties. — The  interest  in 
tomatoes  and  tomato  varieties  does 
not  and  will  not  subside.  Thefruit 
is  so  attractive,  so  useful  for  many 
culinary  purposes,  so  generally  used  and 
liked,  that  one  can  hardly  say  too  much 
about  its  culture  and  varieties.  There  are 
always  plenty  of  inquiries  and  many  willing 
listeners.  This  great  and  ever-increasing 
interest  in  the  fruit  is  probably  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  varieties.  Every  year  brings  a  material 
addition  to  an  already  long  list,  and  when 
we  think  we  might  reduce  this  list  by  leaving 
off  some  of  the  older  and  apparently  excelled 
varieties  we  come  across  some  grower  some- 
where who  claims  that  the  variety  we  think  of 
rejecting  just  suits  his  fancy,  his  soil  and  his 
markets.  And  so  the  list  continues  to  grow. 
On  the  whole  I  believe  that  a  tomato  variety 
is  an  uncertain  thing.  In  the  hands  of  the 
average  grower  it  is  by  no  means  constant. 
Any  variety  to-day  will,  if  you  grow  it  ten 
years  (or  even  five),  selecting  your  own  seed 
year  after  year,  most  likely  be  a  tomato 
wholly  different,  or  differing  in  important 
characteristics,  from  the  tomato  you  first 
started  out  with.  Henderson's  Ponderosa, 
for  instance,  was  introduced  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  To-day  one  of  the  growers  who 
has  been  saving  his  own  seed  of  this  variety 
right  along  may  have  a  tomato  very  much 
differing  from  the  same  variety  in  another 
grower's  hands.  And  so  it  is  with  all  sorts. 
I  have  been  growing  an  early  sort  for  quite 
a  series  of  years,  and  annually  selected  seed 
.  from  the  plant  that  seemed  to  give  the  most 
uniform  and  (to  my  notion)  best  fruits.  But 
I  cannot  tell  whether  it  actually  comes  from 
Early  Advance  or  from  Mills'  "Earliest  in 
the  World,"  or  whether  it  is  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  Now,  what  should  I  call  it  ?  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  Advance  and  different  from 
the  Mills'.  All  tomatoes  sport  easily  and 
cross-fertilize  readily.  Is  the  Trophy  of  to- 
day really  the  Trophy  as  it  was  in  the  first 
year  of  its  introduction  ?  I  doubt  it.  Year 
after  year  I  have  been  wanting  to  pick  out 
just  the  two  or  three  best  sorts  and  discard 
all  others.  But  when  I  go  through  my 
patches  and  see  so  many  good  points  in  a 
number  of  these  varieties  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  condemn  all  but  the  two  or  three,  and  the 
consequence  is  I  have  again  gathered  seed 
of  quite  a  list  for  trial  another  year. 


I  have  just  seen  a  report  of  tests  made  in 
"American  Gardening,"  from  which  I  quote 
as  follows :  "Last  year  our  results  from  sev- 
enty odd  varieties  were  that  a  good  type  of 
Stone  was  the  best  all-around  tomato,  and 
after  another  season's  labor  have  no  reason 
to  modify  that  opinion.  Our  own  selection  of 
Stone  is  pre-eminently  the  best ;  best  in  tex- 
ture, best  in  flavor,  best  in  color  and  in  crop 
(a  plant).  The  weight  of  perfect  fruit  sur- 
passes the  yield  of  any  other  variety  grown." 
I  received  the  Stone  from  Mr.  Stone  himself 
a  year  or  two  before  it  was  introduced  by 
the  Livingstons,  and  I  can  well  say  that  it 
was  a  most  excellent  variety.  But  every 
grower  should  be  able  to  claim  that  "his  own 
selection  is  pre-eminently  the  best."  He  pur- 
chases the  seed  of  the  true  Stone,  and  then 
annually  selects  seed  from  the  best  plant. 
Why  should  he  not  get  the  variety  in  all  its 
perfection?  Of  Earliana  the  same  report 
says:  "Earliana— new  to  us  this  season — 
simply  cropped  itself  to  death.  We  were 
able  to  gather  some  very  early  fruits  of  good 
quality,  but  in  midseason  and  late  the  fruits 
.  were  not  properly  colored,  and  were  poor  in 
quality,  largely  attributable,  we  believe,  to 
its  tendency  to  overproductiveness.  This 
vine  is  weak  and  sickly-looking,  and  sets 
such  an  enormous  number  of  fruits  that  it 
cannot  possibly  finish  them."  Earliana  and 
Quick  Sure  came  from  Johnson  &  Stokes, 
and  I  believe  belong  to  nearly  the  same  type 
of  tomatoes.  Earliana  is  good  for  large- 
sized  and  very  early  specimens,  but  having 
a  small  top  and  setting  fruit  freely  should 
have  the  latter  severely  thinned.  I  have 
saved  seed  enough  of  it  for  at  least  a  few 
plants  next  season. 
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Exhibition  Tomatoes.— The  already 
mentioned  report  also  speaks  highly  of  the 
Enormous  as  an  exhibition  variety.  It  says 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  miserable  and  the 
yield  of  fruit  exceedingly  light,  but  the  few 
perfect  specimens  obtained  are  simply  mag- 
nificent. In  weight  it  averaged  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  ounces.  The  fruit  is  flattened 
in  form,  with  perfectly  smooth  skin,  and 
when  fully  ripe  is  a  brilliant,  deep-toned 


red,  almost  as  though  artificially  polished.  I 
do  not  remember  exactly  about  this  sort. 
I  had  a  strain,  or  sport,  of  Ponderosa,  which 
not  only  yielded  specimens  of  mammoth  size, 
but  also  a  good  many  of  them.  In  fact,  the 
ground  under  the  rather  thin  foliage  seemed 
covered  with  the  great  clusters  of  gigantic 
tomatoes.  I  have  them  both  in  pink  and  in 
red,  and  some  of  them  perfect  in  shape.  The 
quality  seems  excellent  and  the  texture  more 
solid  than  almost  any  other  variety.  For 
exhibition  purposes  I  would  remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  specimens,  and  then  expect  to 
grow  twenty-ounce  specimens. 


A  Shipping-tomato.— A  number  of  years 
ago  I  mentioned  in  these  columns,  with 
words  of  praise,  the  Honor  Bright  tomato, 
calling  especial  attention  to  its  wonderful 
keeping  qualities,  which  seemed  to  make  it 
particularly  suited  to  long-distance  ship- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  to  England.  I  also 
liked  it  for  a  canning  sort  and  for  very  late 
use.  "American  Gardening"  now  says: 
"We  have  been  able  to  discover  more  good 
points  in  it  than  our  previous  records  showed. 
...  Its  yield  of  medium-sized  perfect 
fruits  compares  well  with  any  tomato  grown. 
Its  flavor  is  also  acceptable  to  many  people. 
...  It  takes  a  tremendous  time  to  ripen, 
which  largely  accounts  for  its  marvelous 
shipping  qualities.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  variety  can  be  grown  in  this  country 
and  successfully  shipped  to  Europe,  for  if 
picked  at  the  right  stage  it  will  ripen  on  the 
voyage."  As  Mr.  W.  W.  Tracy  (of  the  firm 
of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.)  had  pointed  out,  the 
coloration  begins  at  the  center  instead  of  at 
the  skin,  as  is  the  rule  with  other  varieties. 
Fruits  that  are  yellow  on  the  exterior  may 
be  cut,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  flesh  in 
the  center  is  beginning  to  become  red.  The 
variety  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
yellowish,  rather  sickly  appearing  foliage. 
The  weakness  is  only  apparent,  however, 
and  I  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  much 
about  the  Honor  Bright  showing  blight  or 
disease  on  the  fruit.  I  shall  surely  con- 
tinue planting  a  good  portion  of  it  on  my 
ground.  It  gives  me  my  latest  tomatoes  and 
good  specimens  to  pick  half  ripe  at  the  close 
of  the  open  season  for  culinary  uses  during 
the  month  of  October  and  part  of  November. 


Early  Tomatoes.— Another  report  (by 
a  grower  in  Bochester,  New  York)  says: 
"For  an  early  tomato  I  grow  the  Buby,  or 
Atlantic  Prize,  and  for  the  main  crop  the 
New  Imperial  and  Matchless.  Although  I 
do  not  confine  myself  to  these  varieties, 
I  find  these  best  suited  for  my  soil.  I  select 
seed  from  the  earliest  and  most  perfect  fruit, 
and  from  plants  having  a  vigorous,  healthy 
growth,  and  in  so  doing  I  have  materially 
improved  upon  the  original  stock."  This 
shows  that  the  Buby  (Atlantic  Prize)  is  still 
grown  and  found  desirable.  I  have  dis- 
carded it  for  varieties  of  the  Dwarf  Cham- 
pion type,  especially  the  Fordhook  Fancy, 
and  another  red  sort  sent  me  years  ago 
under  the  name  Ideal,  and  apparently  iden- 
tical with  the  Quarter  Century  introduced 
last  year  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  Bochester  gardener  when  he 
says  that  the  best  use  he  can  make  of  early 
tomatoes,  after  the  later  and  more  solid 
kinds  begin  to  ripen,  is  to  remove  the  plants 
and  use  the  soil  for  other  crops.  Such  things 
as  the  Buby  are  utterly  worthless  after 
better  tomatoes  are  beginning  to  ripen. 

T.  Gbeiner. 


ORCHARD 
TAND  SMALL  FRUIT! 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  PERFECT  APPLE 

The  qualities  now  in  demand  for  an  ideal 
or  perfect  apple,  not  including  productive- 
ness, healthfulness  and  hardiness  of  tree, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  A  bright  color ;  (2)  a  good  shape ;  (3)  a 
moderate  and  uniform  size;  (4)  a  richness; 
(5)  a  spicy  flavor ;  (6)  a  smooth,  thin  skin ; 
(7)  a  firm,  melting  flesh ;  (8)  a  small  core  and 
few  seeds;  (9)  good  cooking  qualities,  and 
(10)  good  keeping  qualities. 

With  our  present  standard  of  taste  in 
coIot  a  bright  red  seems  to  be  the  favorite, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  our  ideal  apple 
should  not  conform  to  this  demand.  In  all 
markets  red  apples  sell  better  than  those 
highly  colored. 

Form  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  char- 
acteristics of  the  apple,  forming  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  features  of  a  variety. 
All  things  considered  the  round,  or  globular, 
form  is  most  desired.  Such  apples  pack 
more  closely  and  are  less  liable  to  bruising 
than  if  oblate,  conical  or  oblong. 


Just  how  large  the  ideal  apple  should  be 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  For  general  pur- 
poses an  -apple  weighing  from  six  to  eight 
ounces  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable.  In 
some  markets,  however,  apples  double  this 
weight  are  in  demand,  while  in  others  a 
weight  of  from  four  to  five  ounces  is  re- 
garded as  preferable.  Whether  the  ideal 
size  expressed  in  weight  be  a  little  more  or 
a  little  less,  it  is  important  that  the  size  be 
uniform. 

Richness  in  apples  consists  mainly  in  a 
large  amount  each,  and  the  proper  propor- 
tion, of  sugar  and  acid.  The  average  amount 
of  sugar  in  our  standard  apples  is  about 
eight  and  one  half  per  cent.  The  average 
amount  of  acid  is  about  one  and  fifteen 
hundredths  per  cent.  Should  there  be  a 
small  amount  of  both  sugar  and  acid  the  re- 
sult is  an  insipid  apple.  Should  there  be  a 
proportionately  large  amount  of  acid  to 
sugar  we  have  a  sour  apple.  Too  little  acid 
for  the  sugar  gives  us  a  sweet  apple.  For 
the  average  taste  apples  like  the  Yellow 
Belleflower  and  Grimes'  Golden  have  about 
the  right  quantity  each  and  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  sugar  to  acid. 

Flavor  is  a  quality  separate  from  the  taste 
given  by  the  sugar  and  acid.  Flavor  and 
odor  appear  to  be  closely  associated,  and 
are  due  to  volatile  oils  and  ethers.  Our 
organs  of  taste  and  smell  are  so  intimately 
related  that  it  is  difficult,  almost  impossible, 
to  separate  the  impressions  we  receive 
through  these  senses.  Some  varieties  of 
apples  possess  a  marked  and  agreeable 
flavor,  which  adds  much  to  their  value  as  a 
dessert  fruit.  A  well-matured  Northern  Spy 
is  an  example  of  a  good-flavored  apple. 

The  skin  of  the  apple  often  forms  a  part 
of  the  waste,  and  should  be  thin.  It  should, 
however,  be  sufficiently  tough  to  prevent 
breaking  or  bruising  in  ordinary  handling. 
A  tough,  smooth,  shiny  skin  is  also  desir- 
able, in  that  it  can  the  better  resist  the 
attacks  of  insects  and  fungi. 

A  crisp,  tender-fleshed  apple  is  always  in 
demand ;  yet  this  tenderness  should  not  be 
confused  with  sponginess  or  softness.  The 
flesh  of  an  apple  should  be  like  good  butter 
—firm,  fine-grained  and  melting. 

The  core  should  be  small,  well  closed  and 
the  seeds  few  or  none  in  a  perfect  apple. 
Since  we  do  not  depend  upon  the  seeds  of 
the  apple  for  the  reproduction  of  the  variety 
these  may  be  dispensed  with. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  upon  what  the 
cooking  quality  of  an  apple  depends.  It 
seems  to  be  associated  with  two  things; 
namely,  an  acid  juiciness  and  an  abundance 
of  pectose— or  that  substance  which,  upon 
boiling,  yields  jelly.  Some  apples  can  be 
cooked  fairly  well  in  one  way  and  not  so 
well  in  another.  Some  varieties  of  sweet 
apples  that  make  a  very  insipid  sauce  are 
quite  palatable  when  properly  baked. 

The  quality  of  long  keeping  is  one  of  the 
greatest  virtues  of  the  apple,  and  makes 
it  the  world-renowned  fruit  of  temperate 
zones.  Apples  vary  in  a  wide  degree  in  re- 
gard to  this  essential.  The  keeping  quality 
of  an  apple  does  not  depend  altogether  upon 
its  firmness,  although  as  a  rule  the  firmer 
and  more  solid  the  apple  the  better  it  keeps. 
It  seems  to  be  an  inherent  quality  varying 
greatly  in  different  varieties,  and  also 
varying  in  the  same  variety,  according  to 
latitude,  soil,  climate,  season  and  other 
conditions. 

The  qualities,  or  essentials,  noted  above 
belong  to  the  apple  disassociated  with  the 
tree.  When  still  united  with  the  tree  there 
are  two  essentials  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. One  of  these  is  evenness  of  ma- 
turity. For  a  strictly  commercial  variety 
this  is  an  important  quality.  The  other  is 
a  firm  adherence  of  the  apple  to  the  tree.  It 
is  a  prominent  defect  of  some  varieties  that 
they  fall  too  easily  from  the  tree.  This  is 
one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  King.  Apples 
that  are  firmly  adherent  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion are  oftentimes  so  weakened  by  insects 
or  fungi  that  they  fall  before  their  time. 
We  often  speak  of  such  as  "windfalls." 
They  might,  with  more  appropriateness,  be 
termed  "wormfalls." 

When  we  have  produced  an  apple  that 
shall  possess  in  the  highest  degree  all  the 
qualities  I  have  briefly  enumerated  we  shall 
not  fall  far  short  of  our  present  ideal.  The 
standard  of  perfection  in  the  apple,  as  in  all 
products  of  human  skill  and  labor,  is  con- 
stantly advancing.  Each  step  in  advance 
points  to  yet  higher  and  better  things  within 
our  powers  of  achievement. 

William  B.  Lazenby. 

*  a 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS 

Congress  has  done  no  more  valuable  work 
than  in  passing  the  Laeey  law  during  the 
closing  hours  of  the  last  session.  This  act 
was  to  become  effective  October  1st,  and  we 


are  told  that  the  government  is  quietly  send- 
ing agents  into  the  different  states  to  collect 
evidence  and  get  ready  for  a  crusade  against 
the  violators  of  that  act. 

The  Lacey  law  determines  that  if  it  is 
unlawful  in  one  state  to  sell,  or  have  in 
possession,  a  certain  bird  or  animal,  the 
defense  cannot  be  made  that  the  bird  or 
animal  was  killed  in  another  state  where 
such  killing  is  permitted.  Several  arrests 
have  already  taken  place,  and  suits  are  in- 
stituted in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston  and  Baltimore.  In  Baltimore 
the  government  has  seized  and  confiscated 
a  consignment  of  nearly  three  thousand 
gulls. 

The  law  was  designed  for  the  protection 
of  those  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  which 
were  threatened  with  extinction— the  gull 
in  particular.  During  the  year  1899  more 
than  two  million  of  these  superb  creatures 
were  killed  to  furnish  adornment  for 
women's  bonnets.  This  is  said  to  mean  the 
destruction  of  double  that  number,  because 
the  slaughter  of  the  old  birds  results  in  a 
loss  of  the  eggs  and  the  starving  of  the 
young.  Deputies  are  now  stationed  at  the 
hunting-grounds  in  the  different  states,  and 
these  deputies  have  succeeded  in  staying  the 
slaughter  to  some  degree;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Lacey  law  will  be  still  further 
made  effective  by  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Its  terms  apply  not  only  to  dealers,  but  to 
those  women  who  may  be  found  wearing  the 
birds,  or  wings  of  birds,  that  the  Lacey  law 
is  intended  to  protect.  This  is  not  legisla- 
tion in  favor  of  sentiment,  but  is  the  strictest 
domestic  and  social  economy.  We  simply 
must  stop  the  slaughter  of  the  useful  birds, 
especially  the  destroyers  of  insects,  or  we 
must  be  beaten  as  agriculturists.  Legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  Lacey  law  should  cover 
the  whole  field  and  do  it  effectively. 

E.  P.  P. 

«  % 

CALIFORNIA  METHODS  OF  FRUIT  CULTURE 

I  am  raising  apples,  cherries,  apricots, 
peaches,  French  prunes,  Tragedy  prunes, 
Kelsey  plums,  Prunus  Simoni,  pears, 
almonds,  nectarines,  etc. 

My  orchard  is  on  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
east  and  sufficiently  moist  to  raise  good 
fruit  without  irrigating,  being  underlaid 
with  decomposed  granite  and  mica  schist, 
into  which  the  roots  readily  penetrate  and 
where  water  is  always  found. 

I  commenced  work  by  deep  plowing,  turn- 
ing under  a  heavy  growth  of  young,  tender 
weeds.  Many  California  orchardists  culti- 
vate so  constantly  that  they  never  have 
weeds  in  the  orchard.  To  my  mind  this  is  a 
mistake,  and  I  consider  the  luxuriant  growth 
that  I  turn  under  of  as  much  value  as  a 
heavy  coat  of  fertilizer. 

I  use  a  span  of  very  small  mules  and  a 
light,  No.  13  plow,  and  the  way  I  work 
right  up  under  the  limbs  of  the  trees  aston- 
ishes my  brother  orchardists. 

Some  say  I  will  cut  off  all  the  roots  and 
ruin  my  trees.  I  reply,  "Do  they  look  like 
it?  Where  can  you  match  them  for  their 
age?" 

I  have  always  plowed  them  as  I  do  now. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  large  orchard, 
five  years  old,  and  he  never  used  a  plow  in 
it.  He  says  it  looks  so  much  nicer  culti- 
vated down  level;  but,  strange  to  say,  he 
gets  but  little  fruit. 

I  first  plowed  my  orchard  crosswise ;  three 
weeks  later  I  plowed  it  diagonally.  In  both 
cases  I  plowed  deep  and  turned  the  soil 
away  from  the  trees,  and  my  neighbors 
threw  up  their  hands  in  horror  to  see  me 
thus  ruining  my  trees.  I  then  followed  with 
a  sharp  harrow,  first  across  and  then  diag- 
onally. This  left  little  hollows  nearly  filled 
with  soft  earth  around  each  tree.  Then  a 
nice  shower  fell,  and  all  the  water  went  in 
around  the  trees,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen 
them  grow.  The  loads  of  fruit  on  them 
amazes  all  who  see  them. 

I  have  tried  many  cultivators,  but  find 
none  of  them  so  satisfactory  as  my  plow  and 
harrow,  with  a  good  hoe  with  which  to  finish 
the  few  weeds  close  to  the  tree. 

T.  S.  Brown. 

JS  * 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  FRUIT-TREES 

Wood  ashes,  if  not  leached  or  exposed  to 
the  weather,  are  good,  but  a  heavy  coating 
should  be  given,  not  less  than  a  barrel  to 
the  square  rod.  Dissolved  bone-meal  and 
muriate  of  potash  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions make  an  excellent  manure.  An  appli- 
cation at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre  is  sufficient.  Tobacco-stems  are 
very  good,  because  they  contain  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  also  make 
humus,  all  of  which  are  needful  in  all  kinds 
of  soils.— H.  E.  Van  Deman,  in  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 
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PRATTS  FOOD  CURES 
HOG-CHOLERA 

If  every  raiser  fed  "Pratts 
Food  "  there  would  be  no  cholera. 
It  both  prevents  and  cures  chol- 
era.   "Pratts  Food"  makes  fat 
hogs, and  makes  them  fat  quickly. 
Big  hogs  and  no  cholera  mean  big 
money.  Think  it  over.  Your  deal- 
er should  sell  "  Pratts  Food."  If 
he  does  not,  write  us,  we  will  tell 
him  the  advantages  of  handling  it. 
PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
128-130-132  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  Toronto,  Canada. 
Send  postal  for  Pratts  Practical  Hints 
on  Stock  (Jree)  50-page  Book. 


EVERY  ANIMAl 

ON  THE 

%m  FARM 


The  whole  barnyard  will 
be  made  to  rejoice,  "laugh  and  grow 
fat,"  as  it  were,  when  you  buy  a 

Heesen  Feed  Cooker 

K  means  more  value  from  the  same  feed 
every  time.  We  have  no  agents  but  sell  to 
you  direct  at  factory  prices.  Made  in  seven 
sizes— 15  to  75  gallons.  We  don't  guess  at 
capacity,  but  guarantee  ours  to  be  full 
measure.  Unequaled  for  cooking:,  boiling 
and  heating  anything,  rendering  lard, 
etc.  Prices  and  circulars  mailed  free. 

Heesen  Bros.  &  Co.,  20  Evans  St.,Tecumsen,Hlch. 


THE  "1900"  bIariSg  WASHER 

ON  THIRTY  DATS'  FREE  TRIAL 

FREIGHT  PAID. 
HO  M0HEY  REQUIRED  IS  AD- 
VANCE. 

It  does  any  work  that  can  tie  done 
by  hand,  better,  quicker  and  easier. 
Write  for  booklet. 

"1900"  WASHER  CO. 
32  State  St.,  Binghamton,  R.  Y. 


Four  - h or  a  e 
power  and 
larger ;  Shin- 
gle Mills, 
Planers,Ede- 


Saw  Mills 

ere,  Lath 

Mills,  Grinding  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  Baltne  Presses, 

etc.  Our  Saw  Mill  cuts  3,000  feet  per  day  with  four- 
horse  power.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Friction  Set  Works 
and  Champion  "  Duplex  "  Dogs ;  ahead  of  all  others ;  the 
only  Saw  Mill  sold  all  over  the  world.  Send  for  large 
catalogue  and  state  just  what  is  wanted. 
DeLOACU  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  800,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

S™L  TANK  HEATER 

Heats  quickest,  with  little  fuel  and  no  bother. 
Burns  any  fuel.  Made  of  boiler  steel  or  cast 
Iron.   Can't  leak  nor  burn  the  tank. 

Numerous  sizes  at  lowest 
prices.  Circulars  free. 

Merrtman  Bros.  &  Co., 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


4 Buggy  wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.    Send  for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels 
5i  to  4  in.  Tread  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
j  Portland  Sleighs,  $17.50.  Bob  Sleds,  $111.50 

Special  Grade  Wheels  for  repair  work,     •    -  5.50 
Freigbt  prepaid,    if  you  write  to-day.  W.  F.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


TREES 

fiuTworlrtlesTAlso  Grape»,Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c  Desc.  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BOESCH,  Fredonia.  S.  Y. 


$1:50 

PEE  DOZ. 

for  one  and  two  year  old  deep-rooted,  drought-resist- 
ing, field-grown  Rose  stocks.  Sent  parcel-post  prepaid. 
A.  L.  KING  KOSE  CO.,  Ontario,  California,  V.  8.  A. 


CLEARANCE  SALE 
AIiIFORNIA.  ROSES 


2,000  Ferrets  for  Sale 

Small,  medium  and  large.  New 
Price  List  Free.  N.  A.  KNAPP, 
Rochester,   Lorain  Co.,  Ohio. 


GINSENG 


810.  in  plants  produce  $1,069.10  In  10 
years.  Book  telling  how  to  grow  It, 4c 
Lakeside  Ginseng  Gardens ,  imber.N.Y. 


CFPrjf  PSS  Send  i  cents  in  stamps  for  information 
i^WW^i,  and  useful  calendar.  ROLLMAS  MFG. 
CnbKK.'       CO.,  169  Penn  Avenue,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


FREE 


A  Cntulogue  of  Rare  and  Choice 
Palms,  Dwarf  Pot  Oranges,  etc. 
Jessamine  Gardens,  Jessamin e,F la. 


FLOWERS 


ICE=PLOWSL 


*16.50;  also  ice-tools. 
Write  for  discounts. 
Pray,  No.Clove.  N.Y. 


n  „_„  -1  DorHcll  Entirely  new  and  improved 
DdrnS  i  Ddllla.;  system  In  Barn  building. 
Send  for  Illus.  Catalogue,  free.    John  Seheidler,  Coldwater,  Mich. 


KENTUCKY  BLUE-GRASS  SEED— 75c.  per  the  bn. 
—14  lbs.    Sample  2c.   JOHN  G.  ROGERS,  Wade's  Mill,  Kj. 


^eyt^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


RUSSIA  AND  ITS  PEASANTS 

[continued  eboji  page  3] 
thing  like   our   township,   only  with 
much  greater  power  in  some  directions, 
like  our  former  township  meetings.' 

The  village  life  is  usually  a  very  dull 
one.  The  long  winter's  quiet  is  undis- 
turbed except  by  the  holy  days,  when 
merriment  fills  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  the  week-da ys  are  as  silent  as 
the  grave,  for  besides  eating,  drinking 
and  praying  there  is  nothing  that  dis- 
turbs the  long  melancholy  days  and 
nights.  There  are  no  surprise-parties, 
no  grange  meetings,  no  new  novels,  no 
passing  show;  just  one  long,  bleak 
stretch  of  time  relieved  by  the  song  of 
those  who  feel  like  singing,  and  by  the 
fortunately  often-recurring  holy  days. 
Easter  is  the  great  feast  of  feasts.  The 
night  preceding  it  begins  with  services 
in  the  church,  which  last  till  midnight. 
During  these  services  entire  congrega- 
tions worship  in  darkness.  Precisely  at 
midnight  the  priest  brings  a  lighted 
taper,  the  people  crowd  around  him  to 
kindle  the  wax  tapers  which  they  car- 
ry, and  the  dark  church  blazes  with 
light.  When  the  people  step  into  the 
night  they  try  to  keep  their  candles 
burning  until  they  reach  home.  On  the 
way  there  whomsoever  they  meet  they 
salute  by  saying,  "The  Lord  is  risen  to- 
day;" to  which  there  is  expected  this 
reply,  "The  Lord  is  risen  indeed!" 

Whenever  the  peasant  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  official  he  is  worsted.  He 
exists  simply  to  be 
cheated,  and  the  of- 
ficial exists  simply 
to  cheat  him.  The 
policeman  in  Russia 
plays  a  most  impor- 
tant part.  He  is  the 
main  wheel  of  Rus- 
sia; he  is  not,  as 
with  us,  a  servant 
of  the  law,  but  its 
master.  The  police 
officers  represent 
the  government,  yet 
they  are  igaorant, 
more  so  than  our 
American  police  im- 
ported from  Ireland. 
The  policeman  is  ad- 
mittedly tyrannical, 
intemperate  and  ve- 
nal. I  say  upon  in- 
disputable authority 
that  Russia  would 
be  better  off  with- 
out police  than  with 
the  kind  it  has, 
which  is  only  uni- 
formed brig'andage. 

The  passport  is 
the  means  by  which 
this  vast  population 
is  supervised;  and 
a  more  cruel  and  a 
more  expensive  way 
could  not  be  de- 
vised. It  is  what  the 
collar  is  to  the  dog, 
and  woe  unto  the 
dog  who  loses  his 
collar;  he  has  lost 
his  identity.  If  you 
should  happen  to  be 
in  Moscow,  and  be  a 

poor  devil  of  a  mujik,  you  would  be 
compelled  to  walk  to  your  commune 
and  buy  a  new  one  before  you  can  have 
any  standing  in  the  world,  hire  out  to 
anybody,  or  travel  even  so  small  a  dis- 
tance as  twenty  miles. 

The  poor  Russian  peasant  cannot 
even  complain  of  his  lot.  First  of  all, 
he  doesn't  know  enough  to  do  so,  and 
secondly,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  mat- 
ter for  him  if' he  did.  He  is  content  to 
stand  where  he  is  put;  to  gaze  through 
his  small  eyes  at  the  world,  which  seems 
to  him  immovable*;  to  eat  his  scant 
food,  and  to  enjoy  a  mouthful  of  sun- 
flower-seed— his  great  delicacy.  He  is 
pushed  about,  beaten,  robbed,  and  looks 
on  in  melancholy  helplessness.  But 
there  is  something  which  is  working 
even  in  the  mujik's  breast,  and  in  spite 
of  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  Czar, 
the  time  will  come,  and  may  not  be  far 
away,  when  he  will  claim  his  heritage 
and  declare  himself  a  man.  When  that 
time  comes,  then  Russia  will  receive 
his  new  life,  though  it  will  be  a  bloody 
birthday,  for  the  official  class  is  nu- 
merous, strong  and  cunning,  and  will 
not  give  up  its  hold  upon  the  mujik 
without  a  stubborn  fight. 


GROWING  BASKET-WILLOWS 

Select  cuttings  about  a  foot  long  of 

the  kind  known  as  the  marsh,  or  Sally, 

willow- — a     fast-growing,  green-rind 

plant — not  the  weeping-willow,  nor  the 

red  willow,  which  grows  the  golden 

tufts  from  which  bees  gather  wax  and 

honey   in   early   springtime.  Plunge 

these  cuttings  into  soft,  wet  ground — 

a  clayey  swamp  or  wet  marsh — leaving 

about  a  third  of  the  length  of  each 

above  ground,  in  rows  about  two  feet 

apart  each  way.    No  culture  is  needed. 

Cut  off  all  shoots  every  winter  or  early 

spring,  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  have 

a  willow-bed  that  pays  better  than  an 

equal-sized  patch  in  a  garden.    If  the 

shoots  are  to  be  peeled  white,  just  tie 

them  in  large  bundles  and  stand  them 

upright   in  water   during  March  or 

April.   You  can  then  peel  off  the  rind 

easily.    Do  not  plant   your  cuttings 

within  twenty  feet  of  the  mouth  of  a 

land-drain.  G.  Read. 

* 

CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Colorado— Beet-sdgar.  —  One  year 
ago  the  Oxnards  (The  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.)  came  to  the  Arkansas  valley,  and  after' 
inspecting  the  soil,  climate  and  water,  as 
well  as  tests  that  had  been  made  by  farmers 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  decided 
to  locate  a  factory  of  one  thousand  tons  dally 
capacity  at  Rocky  Ford,  the  only  condition 
being  that  farmers  agreed  to  grow  beets  as 
provided  in  contracts  which  were  then  en- 
tered into.  The  contracts  were  made  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  and  notwithstanding  the 


A  RUSSIAN  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER 

business  was  new  to  our  farmers,  yet  the 
success  of  this  season's  work  has  been  more 
than  our  most  sanguine  advocates  had  even 
hoped  for.  The  per  cent  of  sugar  in  our  beets 
being  large  enables  the  farmers  to  realize 
from  $50  to  $100  an  acre  from  the  crop,  and 
in  many  eases  even  more  than  the  latter 
figure.  One  farmer  told  me  of  a  crop  raised 
by  his  tenant  that  ran  as  high  as  $161  an 
acre,  and  many  farmers  report  more  than 
$100  an  acre.  I  have  watched  with  much  in- 
terest the  development  of  the  industry  In 
this  valley,  and  have  been  reading  up  some 
as  to  its  growth  in  the  United  States.  I  find 
that  there  are  thirty  to  thirty-five  factories 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  present  outlook 
is  good  for  many  more,  especially  in  the 
irrigated  lands  of  the  West,  where  the  rich- 
est beets  in  the  world  can  be  grown,  and 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  especially 
adapted  to  this  Industry.  The  farmers  who 
have  grown  beets  for  the  factory  at  Rocky 
Ford,  Colorado,  this  season  will  double  their 
acreage  for  next  year,  and  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company  agree  to  put  in  factories 
sufficient  to  take  all  beets  that  can  be  raised, 
and  to  pay  cash  at  the  rate  of  $4  for  fifteen- 
per-cent  beets,  and  thirty-three  and  one  third 
cents  for  every  one  per  cent  above  fifteen 
per  cent.  Some  beets  have  run  as  high  as 
twenty-six  to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  but  the 
average  will  be  about  seventeen  to  niueteen 
per  cent.  G.  A,  K. 

La  Junta,  Col. 


VICTOR 

FEED-MILLS 


AND 


Horse-Powers  Combined 


Grinding  from  12  to  60  bushels  per  hour  of 

CORN  as*  COB  2M  SMALL  GRAIN 

And  furnishing  power  for  FEED-CUTTERS,  etc. 

No  Increase  in  Prices. 
Send  lor  New  1900  Catalogue  showing  full  line  of 
FEED-MILLS,  HORSE-POWERS 

SAWINO-MACHINES  AND  JACKS 

VTHE  J.  H.  McLAIN  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
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There  are  so  many  points  of  merit 
about  Lythite  cold  water  paint  we  can't 
tell  them  to  you  in  this  small  space. 
Write  and  get  them. 

Lythite  is  a  dry  powder,  but  when 
mixed  with  cold  water,  it  makes  a  per- 
fect paint.  • 

Made  in  pure,  lustrous  white  and  24 
handsome  tints  for  inside  and  outside 
use. 

Let  us  send  you  color  card  and  all  the 
particulars. 

FRANK  S.  DeKONDE  COMPANY, 
53-54  J ohn  Street.       -        New  York 


For  14  Cents 

We  mail  the  following  rare  seed  novelties. 
lpkg.Bloe  Blood  Tomato  Seed,  $  .15 
1  Northern  Lemon  Seed,  .15 
1  **  Mama's  Favorite  Onion  Seed,  ,10 
1  **  Emerald  Green  CaenmberSeed,  .10 
1  M  City  Garden  Beet  Seed,  .10 
1  "  13-Day  Radish  Seed,  .10 
1  "  La  X.  flarket  Lettuce  Seed,  .15 
S  W  Brilliant  Flower  Seed,  .15 


Worth  $1.00  f„ri4cfntr 

Above  10  packages  rare  novelties  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  great 
Ulastrated  Seed  Catalog,  telling  all  about 
Salzer'a  Billion  Dollar  Grass 
Also  Choice  Onion  Seed,  60c.  a  lb. 
Together  with  thousands  of  earliest  vege- 
tables and  farm  seeds,  upon  receipt  of  14c. 
and  this  notice.  When  once  you  .plant 
Salzer's  Seeds  you  will  never  do  without. 
JOHN  A.SAUER  SEED  CO.,  LaCroMe.Wto. 


26  Busheh  s. 

with  toe  wolverine  Hall  bearing 

TRIPLE  GEARED  MILL 


Baskets  an  Hour 


Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  grain,  fine  or 
coarse,  grinds  finer  and  a  more  uniform 
feed  than  any  other  sweep  mill  made,  and 

THE  ONLY  SWEEP  MILL 

that  gives  you  as  nice  feed  as  a  burr  stone 
mill.  GRINDS  FASTER  than  any  other 
geared  mill  because  burrs  make  8  I  urns  to 
each  round  ot  the  team,  and  we  use  the  largest  burrs  of  right  shape 
to  draw  the  grain  ioto  them.  PULLS  EASIER  because  we  nst  r.all 
bearings.  LARGEST  GEARED  mill  made,  yet  OTJR  PRICES  ARE 
LOVT  because  we  have  no  agents.  We  sell  to  you  direct, 
lift  PMiDlUTLT  this  mill  to  grind  1-3  morethan  any  other 
Wt  bUAnARILC  glared  mill  made.  THY  IT,  andif 
It  don't  do  as  we  say,  you  1 dtarn  It  at  our  expense.  8  sizes  sweep 
mills,  $14.25  and  up.    Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Mtselman  Ornamental  F ence. 

Excels  in  strength,  beauty  and  durability.  Made  of  steel 
and  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  50  Designs.  Catalog  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS,  Bojsts      Muncle,  Ind. 


The  Star  Incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.   Illustrated  catalogue./re*e\ 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


THIGLOBE  INCUBATOR 

Best  Improved  Hot  Water  Pipe  System.  Thousands  in 
successful  operation.  Lowest  Prices-  Catalogue  mailed 
free.  C.  0.  SHOEMAKER,  FREEPORT,  ILLS. 


PAYS 


to  write  for  our  260-page  free  book. 
Tells  how  men  with  small  capital 
can  make  money  with  a  Magic) 
—  Lantern  or  Stereopticon. 
MCALLISTER,  Bfc.  Optician,  49  K assau  St..  N.  Y. 


Barrbin  Cows 

We  will  cure  any  cow  of  this  trouble  for  gl.OO. 
Address  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


120 


ACRES  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE.  Price  $1,600. 
Address  S.  E.  JIATTIE,  EASTMAN.  CRAWFORD  CO.,  WIS. 


$8 


1101*  inil  for  distributing  samples  of  washing  fluid. 
|IC»  IW  send  10c.  stamp.  9L  K.  Blakel  j,  Caldwell,  N.Y. 
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CONDUCTED  BY 
P  H.JACOBS  :  HAMMONTON.NJ 


MANAGEMENT 

When  grain  is  used  select  a  va- 
riety, such  as  corn,  buckwheat, 
oats,  wheat-screenings,  etc., 
all  mixed,  give  it  twice  a  day, 
and  always  for  the  last  meal  in  the 
evening.  When  you  feed  do  not  throw 
down  a  peck  and  then  go  away,  but 
scatter  it  in  small  quantities,  and  as 
soon  as  the  chicks  begin  to  leave  it 
give  no  more.  In  this  way  you  will 
save  your  feed  and  also  keep  the  chicks 
healthy.  If  you  live  on  a  farm  and 
have  plenty  of  milk,  do  not  forget  to 
keep  a  panful  always  out  for  the  fowls. 
Sour  milk  or  buttermilk  will  make  a 
most  excellent  drink  or  feed  for  them, 
and  they  like  it.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  feed  is  the  hcmse.  They  must 
have  a  warm,  well-ventilated  house,  and 
well  lighted,  with  no  cracks  for  the 
winds  to  blow  in  and  give  colds  to  the 
birds,  as  they  may  take  cold  that  way 
just  the  same  as  a  person  will  by  sleep- 
ing in  a  draft.  The  house  must  also 
be  clean,  for  much  depends  on  this 
thing.  Poultry  can  no  more  be  kept 
in  filthy  quarters  and  thrive  than  can 
children,  and  the  poultrynian  Who  does 
not  keep  his  poultry-house  clean  must 
suffer  the  consequences.  Fowls  are 
the  best  timekeepers  in  the  world. 
They  know  the  very  minute  their  food 
should  be  supplied,  and  are  disappointed 
"f  it  does  not  come.  The  poultryman, 
therefore,  should  see  that  regularity 
and  promptness  prevail  in  the  care  and 
management  of  the  stock.  Their  vari- 
ous wants  should  have  attention  at  the 
very  minute  daily.  If  hired  men  will 
ot  be  prompt  in  taking  care  of  stock, 
nd  do  not  sympathize  with  fowls  in 
vinter,  they  ought  to  be  discharged 
and  more  humane  men  employed  in 
their  places.  Nothing  will  prosper  if 
eft  wholly  to  servants.  The  first  es- 
sential thing-,  then,  in  poultry-raising 
is  personal  attention.  There  is  more 
fascination  than  profit  in  poultry-rais- 
ing for  those  who  know  but  little  about 
it.  The  work  seems  to  be  very  light, 
the  fowls  are  supposed  to  be  docile  and 
easily  managed,  and  the  general  idea  is 
that  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  scat- 
ter some  corn  upon  the  ground  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  gather  up  the  eggs, 
and  market  the  fowls  as  fast  as  they 
can  grow  fat.  To  be  successful  in  keep- 
ing poultry  you  must  be  possessed  of 
plenty  of  patience  and  perseverance, 
kindness  and  gentleness  of  disposition, 
a  scrupulous  love  for  order  and  cleanli- 
ness, a  habit  of  close  observation  and 
quick  perception,  and  a  ready  tact  in 
finding  the  cause  when  anything  goes 
wrong,  and  in  quickly  remedying  it. 

% 

CONFINEMENT  AND  EXERCISE 

While  in  the  growing  condition  some 
fowls,  especially  the  large  breeds,  do 
not  take  on  fat  very  readily;  but  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  stage  which 
is  the  turning-point  between  the  chick 
and  the  adult  it  is  a  period  when  they 
will  begin  to  fatten,  and  if  they  become 
too  fat  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  lay.  If 
they  begin  to  lay  before  they  get  very 
fat  the  service  of  egg  production  calls 
for  nutrition,  and  the  food  is  diverted 
in  that  direction;  consequently,  the 
young  hen  will  not  fatten  so  easily 
after  she  commences  to  lay  as  though 
she  had  not  commenced;  but  should  she 
become  overfat  without  laying  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  the  breeder  how  to 
reduce  her  flesh  again  without  injury. 
An  overfat  fowl  becomes  diseased,  soon 
breaks  down  and  is  an  index  to  the 
whole  flock.  In  confinement  nothing  is 
so  conducive  to  the  health  and  produc- 
tiveness of  fowls  as  agreeable  exercise. 
Feed  and  cleanliness  will  do  much 
toward  keeping  them  in  thrift;  but  if 
allowed  to  doze  away  upon  the  roost 
or  in  the  sunny  corner  of  the  hennery 
day  after  day  without  exercise  of  some 
kind  they  will  soon  learn  vicious  hab- 
its, and  become  useless  as  layers  or 
breeders.  Idleness  is  the  parent  of 
mischief  as  well  as  of  many  ills  which 
afflict  birds  in  close  confinement  with- 


out exercise.  Under  artificial  arrange- 
ments exercise  can  be  given  only  by 
improvising  ways  and  means  at  our 
disposal.  Scratching  is  a  very  agree- 
able and  natural  way  to  give  exercise 
and  to  encourage  fowls  during  the 
dreary  days  of  winter  and  early  spring. 
Sca'tter  all  the  small  grains  among  the 
loose  leaves  or  chaff  upon  the  hen- 
house floor  or  adjoining  shed,  for  them 
to  scratch  and  hunt  up  the  seeds  and 
kernels.  Burying  the  grain  in  loose 
sand,  earth  or  coal  ashes  is  a  good 
method,  and  will  afford  them  pleasant 
enjoyment.  In  spring,  when  the  fowls 
are  allowed  to  occupy  small  yards,  a 
few  minutes  each  day  devoted  by  the 
poultrynian  to  spading  the  ground  and 
turning  the  fresh  earth  will  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  Those  of  the  flock 
intended  for  breeding  should  have  all 
the  exercise  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 

% 

PURCHASING  PURE  BREEDS 

If  you  desire  birds  that  will  enable 
you  to  compete  at  fairs,  do  not  expect 
to  buy  them  at  a  small  price.  If  you 
wish  to  breed  first-class  exhibition 
stock  next  season,  do  not  be  afraid  of 
the  expense.  It  costs  time,  money  and 
skill  to  breed  up  flocks  to  a  high  aver- 
age, and  the  prices  usually  asked  are 
always  extortionate.  If  you  are  not 
particular  about  exhibiting,  and  desire 
some  strong,  vigorous  birds  that  have 
no  faults  except  a .  twist  of  the  comb 
or  some  slight  defect,  for  crossing  on 
common  stock,  let  the  breeder  know 
it  when  you  write  and  he  will  try 
to  accommodate  you.  Kemember,  no 
breeder  generally  has  two  birds  at  the 
same  price.'  They  are  sold  according 
to  quality.  Therefore,  be  particular  to 
describe,  your  wants,  and  do  not  ex- 
pect the  breeder  to  know  your  desires. 
A  fair  hatch  from  thirteen  eggs  is 
seven—or  one  over  half  ^though  some 
are  satisfied  with  five.  No  breeder  can 
gviarantee  every  egg  to  hatch.  He 
knows  ho  more  about  them  than  the 
buyer,  but  he  should  endeavor  to  send 
eggs  from  vigorous  stock.  A  customer 
would  be  fortunate  if  he  got  a  pair  of 
first-class  standard  birds  from  a  sitting 
of  eggs.  Some  breeders  do  not  get 
such  a  pair  from  a  dozen  sittings.  The 
customer  is  responsible  for  the  hen 
that  sits  on  the  eggs,  and  her  manage- 
ment while  on  the  nest.  Some  custo- 
mers do  not  know  good  birds  when 
they  see  them,  and  often  complain  ig- 
norantly.  The  breeder  must  depend  on 
any  statement  sent  him,  without  being 
able  to  verify  or  deny  it.  -  Before  com- 
plaining ask  yourself  at  what  price  you 
will  sell  the  chicks  should  you  receive 
an  order  for  them,  and  make  a  compar- 
ison between  their  value  and  their  cost. 

* 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Cow-peas  for  Poultry. — J.  M.  G.,  Ma- 
nassas, Va.,  writes:  "I  have  a  lot  of  cow- 
peas.  Should  they  be  fed  ground  or  whole, 
and  in  what  quantity?" 

Reply: — They  may  be  fed  ground  or  whole. 
A  quart  for  a  dozen  fowls,  as  a  meal  three 
times  a  week,  is  sufficient,  as  they  not  only 
serve  as  a  change  of  food,  but  are  wholesome 
and  nitrogenous. 

Poultry-house.— J.  C.  M.,  Deselmo,  111., 
writes:  "I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  reader 
of  the  Fakm  and  Fireside  can  give  toe  a 
plan  for  a  poultry-house  that  is  put  up  in 
sections,  as  I  rent  my  farm  and  may  have 
to  move  at  any  time." 

Reply:— Such  a  contrivance  could  not  be 
as  warm  as  a  stationary  house.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  devising  a  house  of  the  kind, 
but  the  cost  is  to  be  considered  as  well  as 
its  availability  in  a  cold  climate. 

Swollen  Eyes.— W.  J.,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
writes:  "There  is  a  disease  in  my  flock.  The 
eyes  become  swollen,  bubbles  collect  in  the 
corners  of  the  eyes  and  the  skin  comes  over 
the  eyes  of  some." 

Reply:— The  details  of  management  should 
have  been  given,  to  assist  in  giving  a  reply. 
It  is  probable  that  roup  exists,  or  even  some 
scrofulous  disease.  The  house  also  probably 
allows  cold  drafts  of  air  over  the  birds  at 
night  when  on  the  roost.  Sponge  faces  with 
a  solution  of  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  a  gill  of  waier  once  a  day,  wipe  dry  and 
anoint  with  vaseline. 


A  Sample  Hatch  made  by  *he  Sure  Hatch  Incubator,    You  can  do  as  well. 
Write  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Company,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

"Profitable  Poultry  Keeping 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES."  This  is  the  title  and  theme  of  our  new  Year  Book.  Contains  1U2 
pages,  8x11  in.;  200  new  and  original  illustrations  ot  best  poultry  farms,buildings.etc..inthe  coun- 
try. Deals  with  every  phase  of  the  poultry  industry  in  an  instructive  and  profit  bringing  way. 
Treats  also  of  the  famous  non-mois-  PVBUCDC  IllPlliS?  ATffKDC  guaranteed  to  out- 
ture,  self-ventilating  and  regulating  W  I  rnCnO   IIIUvDfl  I  uiid,  hatch  any  other  In 

 _  three  or  more  tests  or  money  refunded.  Sent  for  10c  iD  stamps.  Ask  for  book  71.  Circular  and  prices  free. 

SaF-VaiiiflwcS  Address  nearest  office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Chicago,  Wayland,  N.Tf  ..ISoston.Mass. 


AREYOU  MAKING  MONEY? 

—Out  of  your  poultry  we  mean.  If  not,  there  is  something  wrong.  May  be  you  didn't 
Btartrisht.  We  have  a  book  called  the  20th  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK  which  helps 
to  Btart  poultry  people  right  and  then  keeps  them  right.  Tells  all  about  the  business  and 
about  the  best — Reliable  Incubators  ana  Brooders — ufled  all  over  the  world.   Book  sent 

for  10c  Order  at  once.  Reliable  IacubatorandBrooderCo.vBox  B.41  Quincy.Ul. 


IT  PAYS  TO  DEHORN. 


Hornless  cows  give  more  milk. 
Hornless  steers  make  better  beef. 

f  mane  and  easiest  to  use  Is  the  Keystone  Dehorning  Knife 

Cuts  on  four  sides  at  once,  without  crushing  or  bruising'.  Endorsed  by  leading  colleges. 
Highest  award  at  world'sfair.  Send  for  circulars.         gfl.  t.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successor  to  A.  C.  BROSIUS* 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

winter,  summer  and  all  the  time* 
Properly  fed,  Green  Out  Bone  makes  a  steady 
layer  of  any  hen.   She  will  lay  double  the  eggs. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  GUTTER 

cuts  It  finer,  faster  and  easier  than  any  other 
and  they  break  less  and  last  longer.     We  make 

A  CLOVER  CUTTER  that  actually 

cuts  clover — no  plaything.  Also  Mann's  Crystal 
Grit  and  Swinging  Feed  Trays.    Catalogue  Free, 

P.  W.MANN  CO.,  Boi  32.  MiUord.  Mass. 


HeiptheHmss 


anil 
They'll 
Holt, 
You. 


Cut  green  bone  supplies; 
just  the  element  needed  [ 
for  winter  egg  production.  The 
HUMPHREY  Green 
Bone  and  Vegetable 
Cutter  will  cut  more  bone  In  less  time  and 
with  leas,  labor  than  any  other  cutter  made. 
We  make  a  positive  guarantee  on  this.  Your  money  back  If  you 
want  It.  Send  for  oar  free  catalogue  and  egg  record  book. 
mjMPHKEV  &  SOWS,  Box  86  ,  JOXIET,  IVU 


(1  Cooker  That  Cooks 


4D 


THERE  IS  NO 

INCUBATOR 

iwhichhas  been  more  successful 
[than  the  SUCCESSFUL.  You 
s  hear  about  them  everywhere. 
'  The  reason  is  that  they  do  their 
work  so  well.  Sendee  In  stamps 
I  for  new  154  p.  book,  printed  in  5  languages,  describing  our  Sue- 
I  cedsful  Ineubntors  and  Brooder**  They  deserve  their  name. 

5  Moiaes  Incubator  Co.,  Box  61  »0es  Moines,  Iowa. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $  1 2.00 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


RUMS  ITSELF? 

As  simple  in  operation  as  a  gentle 
summer  shower.  Yoq  strike  a  light  and  the 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

does  the  rest.  No  more  worry  over  hatching. 
No  more  loss  of  eggs.  The  Petalmna  regulates 
perfectlyandhatcheseveryfertileege;.  4alzes, 
Catalogae  free.  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  74  ,  Patalnma,  Cat* 


DOES  IT  HATCH? 

I  That  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  inenbator 

■  problem.  This  Bantam  Hatcher 

]  hatches  every  hatchable  ezg. 
ToO  chicks  from  B0  eggs  notnnusal.30  DATS  II1""*. 
FREE  TRIAL.  Send 4cforCatalogNo,31 

iBuekejt  Incubator  Co.. Springfield,  0. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS  ' 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  simple, 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GEO.  ERTEIj  CO.*  Qaincy,  111. 


The  EASIEST  TO  RUN 

>ecause  they  have  the  best  system  of  reg- 
ulating temperature  and  moisture. 

M  A  R  I  L  L  A  &  Brooded 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water.  Money  back  If  you  want 
it.  Absolutely  safe.  Durably  built  Catalog  for  2c. 

MAR1LLA  INCUBATOR  C0..B01  61  Rose  HIII.N.Y. 
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Good  Results 


can 
be 

secured  from  grain 
fed  to  live  stock  if  it 
is  cooked.  It  is  more 
easily  digested  and 
assimilated  by  the 

ttomach.  Nflff  Cetl. 
Three  Styles.  All  Sizes 

Writers  for  circulars  and  prices. 
TROY  NICKEL  WORKS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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t 
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Three  Points 


Somerset,  Pa.,  April  21, 1900. 

•The  REID  HAND  SEPARATOR 

givoa  entire  satisfaction.  It.  runs 
easier,  ekims  closer,  and  is  more 
easily  washed  and  put  togethi 
than   the   De  Laval.  PI 
ship  me  another  as  soon  as 
possible."  H.W.  Walkeb. 


It  will  pay  you  to  test  it 
Separator  book  and  par 
ticulars  free  by  mail. 

A.  H.  REID, 

30th  and  Market  Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCUBATORS  the  FARM 

must  be  simple  in  operation, 
sure  in  results.  That's  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  run  it,  because  it 
runsitseif.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sense  Folding 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


S^i^oTCPOULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1901  -  i60page«,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
'Poultry  Houses,  ete.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully* their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  G,  SHOEMAKER,  Box  103,  Freeport,  111. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

80  Days  Trial  an 
tlflllC  CIIPII  Incubators 
nUIIC'dU  Wli  and  Brooders. 

Self  regulating.  Automatic  egg 
tray.  Perfect  ventilation.  Pricew^fi     Send  4oT 
SlOandup.  Fully  guaranteed.^J  for  catalog. 
FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


YOU  ARE 
RIGHT 


YOU  KNOW 

when  you  buy  one  of  our  celebrated 

NEW    PREMIER  Incubators, 

because  you  can  try  it  before  you  pay  for  it.  It 
was  good  enough  to  take  First  Prize  at  World's* 
Fair.   Simple,  sure,  efficient.  Send  5c.  postage  for  Catalogue 
and  "Poultry  Helps."   Also  sole  makers  of  Simplicity  Incubator. 

COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  21  Wafer  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


FIRST 

PREMIUMS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


POULTRY  EDeEV 
CATALOGUE  rlftti 


$6,000 

Has  no  rival.  Lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  all. 
Grand  1  y  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plans,  how  to  breed, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  11,  Delavan,  Wis. 


HEATH  f>A  I  irH  on  be118  &  (Tnlctoeni .  «*-p.  Book  Free. 
UCAIU  10  MCE  D.  J. Lambert, Box 303, Afpoaauf , 11J. 


ITCD  71ICII  IT  IT    Hens  must  lay  all  year 

KbCr  Intin  A  I  II.  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.  Easily  con- 
sumed by  chicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS.  YPSILANTI,  MICB. 


S 


PONT  SET  HEWS 


the  same  old 
way  when  Our 
 newpli"beo.ta 

ItStol.  100  Eire;  Hatcher  Costs  Only  $2.  07,00Uiouae. 
lOOOdfl  of  testimonials.  5000  agents  wanted,  either  sex.  Big 
catalogue  and  25c  Lice  Formula  FREE  1  f  you  write  to-day. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,    B21,   Columbus,  Neb. 


HAiII  TDV  PAPER*  illnst'd,  20  pages, 
rUUL  I  IB  1  25  cents  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free,  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free,  poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


DRESSED  POULTRY  ZE  WFffTRIIlf 

straw,  produce  sold  on  commission.  UiltuU  I  Hull 
GIBBS  AND  BRO.,  808  No.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 

WE  PAY  $18  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  to  men  with  rigs 
to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound.   Send  stamp. 
JAVEL1.E  .Ml  ti.  CO.,  Dept.  68,  Parsons,  Kansas. 
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Januaby  1,  1901 


QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  cbarge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Turkestan  Alfalfa.— B.  R.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
Send  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  bulletin  giving  information  about 
Turkestan  alfalfa. 

Ashes  as  Fertilizers.— F.  K.,  Navarino,  N. 
Y.,  writes :  "What  would  be  the  effect  of  drilling 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  unleached  wood 
ashes  in  a  fertilizer-drill  with  oats  on  fairly  good 
land?" 

Reply  :— If  your  land  needs  potash  the  applica- 
tion of  unleached  hard-wood  ashes  will  be  very 
beneficial.  Make  the  experiment. 

Why  Sorulinm  Kills  Cattle. — K.  S.  S., 
Oakchia,  Ala.,  writes:  "I  see  some  are  trying  to 
find  why  sorghum  kills  cattle,  and  are  hunting  for 
poison  on  the  blades.  The  cattle  die  quickly,  some- 
times with  the  blades  sticking  out  of  their  mouths. 
We  know  that  all  ruminating  animals  have  more 
than  one  stomach ;  that  they  can  fill  themselves 
quickly,  and  then  lie  down  and  chew  the  food 
over.  The  blades  of  sorghum  are  the  roughest 
thing  you  will  find.  When  hungry  cattle  break 
into  the  sorghum  they  fill  their  mouths  quickly, 
roll  it  around  with  their  tongue,  and  try  to  swallow 
it.  It  goes  partly  down,  then  stops,  and  will 
neither  go  up  nor  down— especially  when  not  wet 
with  dew  or  rain— and  chokes  them.  You  will 
find  I  am  right  if  you  will  cut  open  the  throat  and 
make  an  examination." 

Teoslnte.— G.  V.  M.,  Powell's  Valley,  Pa., 
writes:  "Let  me  know  something  about  teosinte, 
which  resembles  Indian  corn  somewhat  in  ap- 
pearance, but  the  leaves  are  longer  and  broader. 
I  got  five  cents'  worth  of  the  seed,  and  planted  in 
the  garden  about  two  dozen  seeds,  single  grain, 
three  feet  apart.  After  the  plants  reached  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet  they  began  to  stool. 
Some  threw  out  from  twenty  to  thirty  stalks.  At 
this  writing  the  majority  of  stalks  are  ten  feet 
high.  The  queerest  part  of  it  is  I  can't  imagine 
where  the  seed  grows.  I  cannot  see  any  sign  of 
seed  or  grains.  Some  want  to  say  it  is  not  good 
for  cattle,  but  the  cattle  eat  it  very  readily." 

Reply:— Teosinte  is  a  tropical  plant,  and  is  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The 
season  in  the  United  States  is  not  long  enough  for 
it  to  bloom  and  form  seed.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  forage-plants  known,  and  cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it. 

Corned  Beef.— J.  G.,  Apiary,  Oregon.  Put  six 
gallons  of  pure  water  in  a  large  wash-kettle,  add 
to  it  six  pounds  of  saltpeter,  and  set  to  boiling. 
When  the  saltpeter  is  dissolved  and  the  water 
boiling  immerse  the  beef  (previously  cut  into 
pieces  of  convenient  size  for  family  use)  in  the  boil- 
ing saltpeter-water.  It  can  be  held  in  the  water 
on  a  large  flesh-fork.  Let  it  remain  immersed 
while  you  count  ten  slowly.  Take  it  out,  cool  it, 
and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cask.  To  the  boiling  salt- 
peter-water now  add  nine  pounds  of  fine  salt, 
three  pounds  of  pure  sugar,  one  quart  of  good 
molasses  and  one  quart  of  pearlash.  Boil  slowly 
and  skim  off  the  impurities ;  add  a  little  water,  to 
supply  the  loss  by  evaporation.  When  the  pickle 
is  cold  pour  it  over  the  beef,  which  should  be  held 
down  by  a  heavy  weight.  The  scalding  of  the 
beef  in  the  saltpeter-water  closes  the  pores  and 
prevents  the  juice  of  the  meat  from  going  out 
into  the  pickle. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


"Weak  Eyes."— T.  R.,  Nesbit,  Mo.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  "weak  eyes."  Describe 
the  disease  and  give  its  symptoms. 

Fails  to  Get  With  Calf.— J.  M.  B.  R.,  Cadiz, 
Ind.  If  your  cow  is  a  very  good  one  I  would 
advise  you,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  not  to 
breed  her  until  spring,  and  then  to  take  her 
promptly  to  a  bull  the  first  time  she  shows  any 
symptoms  of  being  in  heat  after  she  has  been 
turned  out  to  grass.  You  would  probably  have 
succeeded  in  getting  her  with  calf  if  you  had  bred 
her  the  first  time  she  was  in  heat  after  calving. 

Probably    a    Dead    Fetus  U.    A.  S., 

Youngsville,  Ohio.  The  symptoms  and  actions  of 
your  goat  as  you  describe  them  strongly  indicate 
that  the  uterus  of  the  animal  contains  a  dead  and 
decomposing  fetus,  and  that  the  os  is  too  far 
closed  to  admit  an  expulsion  of  what  is  left  of  it, 
which  may  be  nothing  but  the  skeleton,  as  all  the 
softer  parts  have  probably  become  dissolved  and 
have  passed  off  in  the  shape  of  discharges. 


Probably  Garget.— S.  E.  M.,  Atwood,  111. 
What  you  inquire  about  appears  to  be  a  case  of 
garget.  For  treatment  consult  answer  to  A.  C.  S., 
Ashby,  Mass. 

Swollen  Face.— R.  H.  A.,  Rockdale,  Texas. 
Perhaps  the  veterinarian  who  punctured  (tre- 
panned) the  swollen  face  of  your  horse  did  the 
proper  thing,  but  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  The  trepanning  was 
probably  done  for  diagnostic  purposes.  If  the 
swelled  bones  are  honeycombed  the  case  is  a 
hopeless  one.  Leave  the  treatment,  if  anything 
can  be  done,  to  the  veterinarian  who  examined 
the  animal. 

Chronic  Diarrhea.— J.  L.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Cases  of  chronic  diarrhea,  or  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  intestines,  like  the  one  you  describe 
do  not  easily  yield  to  treatment.  The  latter  must 
be  supported  by  a  faultless  diet  and  good  hygienic 
conditions  in  general,  and  must  have  for  its  prin- 
cipal object  the  removal  of  the  causes.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  tedious  and  requires  con- 
stant watching.  For  these  reasons  I  advise  you 
to  have  your  mare  examined  and  treated  by  a 
competent  veterinarian. 

Garget.— A.  C.  S.,  Ashby,  Mass.  Milk  oftener 
— in  severe  cases  every  two  hours— and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Particularly  endeavor 
to  press  out  at  each  milking  every  clot  of  casein, 
because  these  clots  not  only  act  as  foreign  bodies, 
but  also  through  them  the  infection  is  spread  to 
the  new  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  produced.  The  mor- 
bid process  will  stop  as  soon  as  the  last  trace  of 
the  infectious  principle  (the  coagulation-producing 
bacterium)  has  been  milked  out,  but  not  before. 
If  nothing  can  be  milked  out  it  will  be  best  to 
cause  the  diseased  quarter  to  become  dry  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  can  be  hastened  by  external 
applications  of  an  ointment  composed  of  camphor 
and  soft  soap. 

Died  Under  Peculiar  Symptoms. — F.  E., 
Deloit,  Neb.  Your  young  bull  and  your  yearling 
surely  died  under  peculiar  symptoms,  some  of 
which— for  instance,  the  slavering,  the  paralytic 
symptoms,  the  glassy  look  of  the  eyes,  and  par- 
ticularly the  wild  attack  of  the  horses  by  the  bull- 
would  indicate  rabies.  But  as  you  seem  to  have 
noticed  only  such  symptoms  and  morbid  changes 
as  attracted  your  special  attention  when  you 
thought  the  animals  might  have  been  poisoned, 
and  left  unnoticed  other  symptoms  and  morbid 
changes,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  definite  diag- 
nosis. Therefore,  only  one  thing  is  evident— that 
both  animals  suffered  from  a  severe  affection  of 
the  nervous  system,  particularly  of  the  brain; 
but  I  cannot  decide  upon  the  information  given 
whether  this  affection  was  caused  by  rabies  or  by 
poisoning  with  fungi. 

So-called  "  Wolf-teeth  "—Otitis.— G.  T. 
U.,  Lovingston,  Va.  So-called  "wolf-teeth"  are 
either  small,  supernumerary  teeth  in  front  of  the 
first  molars,  or  unabsorbed  remnants  of  the  first 
temporary  molars,  which  remain  for  some  time, 
perhaps  some  years,  in  front  of  the  first  permanent 
molars.  Both  kinds  are  very  innocent  and  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  eye  disease.  In 
fact,  they  are  seldom  noticed  until  a  horse  has 
diseased  eyes,  when  they  are  looked  for,  and 
often  found.  The  old  superstition  exists,  and 
when  a  horse  has  a  diseased  eye,  and  such  a  little 
innocent  tooth  is  looked  for  and  found,  the  eye 
disease  is  there  and  the  tooth  is  there ;  therefore; 

the  latter  is  the  cause.  Your  dog  suffers  from 

otitis.  Clean  the  interior  of  the  external  ear 
thoroughly  twice  a  day  by  means  of  a  small 
sponge  with  a  four-per-cent  solution  of  liquid 
subacetate  of  lead  in  distilled  water,  and  after 
each  wash  dry  out  every  pocket  in  the  ear  with  a 
clean  sponge. 

"Red  Water."— H.  B.,  Sunnydale,  Wash. 
"Red  water"  in  cattle  is  not  a  definite  disease,  but 
merely  a  symptom  or  a  product  of  several  infec- 
tious diseases  in  which  a  disintegration  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  is  one  of  the  principal  morbid 
changes,  and  in  which  the  dissolved  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  passes  through  the  kidneys  and  is 
discharged  with  the  urine.  Among  these  diseases 
Texas,  or  Southern,  cattle  fever  is  probably  the 
best  known ;  but  there  are  others,  especially  one 
that  occurs  in  cattle  pastured  in  forests  especially 
where  the  ground  is  usually  wet,  and  most  fre- 
quently among  cattle  grazing  there  the  first  sea- 
son. In  this  disease  the  milk  quite  often  presents 
the  same  red  color  as  the  urine.  In  horses  "red 
water"  is  a  most  important  symptom  of  hemo- 
globinemia,  or  so-called  azoturia.  If  you  will  give 
a  description  of  all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  conditions  and  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  cattle  get  sick,  I  may 
be  able  to  answer  your  question. 

Knuckling  Over— Watering  Horses. — 
M.  A.  R.,  Marshfleld  Hills,  Mass.  Knuckling 
over,  or  unsteadiness  in  the  pastern-joints,  may 
be  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  be  caused,  especially 
in  young  horses,  by  overexertion.  It  is  often 
caused  by  improper  shoeing— if  the  heels  are 
pared  down  too  much  and  the  toes  are  left  too 
long— or  by  allowing  the  shoes  to  stay  on  too  long 
without  resetting,  for  in  both  cases  the  flexor 
tendons  will  be  overburdened,  and  the  horse  will 
try  to  relieve  them  by  knuckling  over.  If  it  is  in 
the  fore  feet  it  is  usually  caused  by  a  morbid  con- 
traction of  the  flexor  tendons,  produced  by  over- 
burdening. The  remedy  for  so-called  knuckling 

over  consists  in  removing  the  causes.  As 

to  watering  your  mare,  you  should  allow  her  to 
drink  at  least  three  times  a  day,  and  not  let  her 
suffer  for  want  of  water;  in  hot  weather  water 
should  be  offered  oftener.  If  this  is  done  there 
will  be  no  danger  that  the  animal  will  drink  too 
much  at  a  time.  The  polyuria,  or,  as  you  call  it, 
the  flooding  spells,  from  which  your  mare  was 
suffering  when  you  got  her,  was  not  caused  by  too 
much  drinking,  but  most  likely  by  eating  musty 
or  spoiled  oats ;  and  the  great  thirst  was  not  the 
cause,  but  the  effect  or  result  of  the  polyuria. 


Lateral  Opening  In  a  Cow's  Tent.— J.  F. 

G.,  Helena,  Mont.  If  the  lateral  opening  is  small 
or  roundish  the  simplest  way  to  permanently 
close  it  is  to  cauterize  the  opening  and  its  borders 
by  inserting  into  It  the  end  of  a  stick  of  lunar 
caustic  (nitrate  of  silver).  Of  course,  the  stick 
must  not  be  introduced  any  further  than  the 
thickness  of  the  skin,  and  if  the  borders  of 
the  opening  are  first  moistened  it  will  probably 
suffice  to  keep  the  lunar  caustic  for  ten  or  fifteen 
seconds  in  contact  with  the  borders.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  refresh  the  wound  and  to  produce 
a  little  swelling.  It  should  not  need  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  lunar  caustic  must  not  be  smeared 
over  the  whole  teat.  Refreshing  the  wound  or 
opening  by  means  of  the  surgical  knife,  and  then 
closing  the  refreshed  wound  by  means  of  a  few 
stitches,  is  a  somewhat  delicate  operation,  which 
must  be  very  neatly  performed,  and  can  be-ex- 
pected  to  be  successful  only  if  strictly  aseptic  pre- 
cautions are  maintained.  It  Is  preferable  if  the 
opening  is  too  large  to  be  successfully  closed  by 
cauterization,  but  unless  very  neatly  performed 
it  may  cause  a  closing  of  the  teat. 

Bloody  Trine.— TJ.  E.  H.,  Tallmanville,  Pa. 
Bloody  urine  must  be  distinguished  from  blood- 
colored  urine.  The  latter  contains  only  the  dis- 
solved coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  occurs  if 
the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  animal  are  undergoing 
a  process  of  dissolution ;  the  former  contains  an 
admixture  of  real  blood  with  the  blood-corpuscles 
intact.  It  occurs  if  a  bleeding  lesion  is  existing 
anywhere  in  the  kidneys,  urinary  passages  or 
bladder.  If  the  bleeding  has  its  source  in  the  kid- 
neys or  in  the  ureters  it  is  always  more  or  less 
uniformly  mixed  with  the  urine,  and  gives  the 
same  a  uniform  red  color;  if  it  comes  from  the 
bladder  or  the  urethra  its  admixture  is  in  streaks, 
and  the  urine  may  even  contain  coagulated  clots. 
In  all  these  cases  the  blood  comes  from  sores  or 
lesions  caused  either  by  inflammatory  processes, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  etc.,  or  by  the  pres- 
ence of  stones  in  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder  or 
urethra.  In  comparatively  rare  cases  the  bleed- 
ing may  also  have  its  source  in  a  malignant  morbid 
growth,  including  tuberculosis  situated  in  any 
one  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  first  requisite  in 
order  to  be  able  to  devise  a  rational  treatment 
will  be  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature,  source  and 
cause  of  the  bleeding,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  careful  examination. 

Discharges  From  the  U terns — Indi- 
gestion.— F.  S.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  The  discharges 
from  the  uterus  of  your  cow  will  probably  have 
ceased  before  this  reaches  you.  If  they  have  not, 
irrigate  the  uterus  of  your  cow  once  a  day  for  a 
few  days  in  succession  with  a  one-per-cent  solution 
of  Pearson's  creoline  in  blood-warm  water.  A 
good  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  a  large  funnel, 
attach  a  rubber  tube  five  or  six  feet  long  to  it, 
introduce  the  free  end  of  the  latter  into  the  vagina, 
and,  if  the  os  is  open,  into  the  uterus ;  then  raise 
the  funnel  as  high  above  the  cow's  back  as  the 
length  of  the  tube  will  permit,  and  pour  the  solu- 
tion into  the  funnel,  about  a  gallon  at  a  time.  

Indigestion,  especially  if  attended  with  bloating, 
is  caused  by  improper  food,  or  food  that  is  insipid, 
more  or  less  indigestible,  is  already  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  or  possesses  a  great  tendency  to 
ferment.  Hence,  if  such  food  is  eliminated  from 
the  bill  of  fare  indigestion  will  not  be  apt  to  occur. 
If  it  does  make  its  appearance,  the  first  aim  must 
be  to  cause  a  moving  on  of  the  food  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  For  this  purpose  give  to  a  good- 
sized  cow  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  dissolved  in  water.  Some  tonic,  for 
instance,  a  little  mustard  or  ginger,  may  be  added 
to  the  solution ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  give  the 
latter  slowly  and  carefully,  and  to  avoid  pouring 
anything  into  the  lungs. 

Capped  Elbow.— C.  TL,  Kellogg,  N.  Dakota. 
A  treatment  of  a  capped  elbow,  or  shoe-boil,  will 
be  in  vain  unless  the  causes  can,  and  will,  be  re- 
moved. As  a  rule  the  mediate  causes  consist  in 
existing  lung  diseases  of  a  chronic  character, 
so-called  heaves,  for  instance,  which  make  it  very 
difficult  for  the  horse  to  breathe  when  lying  down 
in  any  position  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
free  movement  of  the  ribs  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest.  The  only  position  in  which  the  movement 
of  the  ribs  is  perfectly  free  is  effected  if  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  resting  upon  the  sternum. 
But  in  this  position  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium  unless  the  fore  legs  are  doubled  in 
such  a  way  that  the  elbow  of  at  least  one  leg  will 
rest  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  hoof.  Of 
course,  this  will  cause  more  or  less  pain,  conse- 
quently there  must  be  some  other  cause  strong 
enough  to  induce  the  horse  not  to  mind  the  pain, 
or  to  make  the  same  sufficiently  insensible  to  it 
to  be  willing  to  endure  it  if  thereby  needed  rest 
and  comparative  ease  of  breathing  can  be  secured. 
The  bruising  of  the  elbow  will  be  more  severe  if 
the  same  is  resting  on  an  iron  shoe.  The  cause 
inducing  the  horse  to  disregard  the  pain,  or  of 
becoming  insensible  to  it,  is  either  fatigue,  pro- 
duced by  too  long  continued  and  too  severe 
exertions  of  any  kind,  or  general  debility  result- 
ing from  various  causes.  Where  these  causes  can 
be  sufficiently  removed  to  induce  the  horse  to 
assume  a  natural  position  when  resting,  and  not 
to  lie  down  with  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  hoof, 
a  recent  case  of  so-called  shoe-boil,  like  that  of 
your  horse,  will  as  a  rule  disappear  without  any 
treatment.  If  a  treatment  should  be  needed  it 
will  be  best  to  intrust  it  to  a  veterinarian. 
Heaves  must  be  considered  incurable ;  but  in  most 
cases  more  or  less  improvement  can  be  effected 
by  a  proper  hygienic  treatment,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  explained  in  these  columns.  How  to 
remove  the  other  causes  will  not  require  any 
explanation;  but  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
state  that  a  smooth  and  level  floor  in  the  stall  will 
very  much  add  to  the  comfort  of  any  horse  when 
lying  down  to  rest. 


POTASH 

No  crop  can  be  grown  without 
Potash.  Supply  enough  Potash  and 
your  profits  will  be  large ;  without 
Potash  your  crop  will  be  "scrubby." 

Our  books,  telling  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops,  are  frit 
to  all  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


A  Good  Neighbor 

may  be  spoiled  by  a  bad 
fence.  If  yon  buy 

ADVANCE 
FENCE 

you  will  always  have  the  best  ot  neighbors,  for  your 
stock  cannot  break  through  onto  the  land  of  others. 

We  Sell  Direct  io  Farmers 

At  Wholesale. 

and  do  not  sell  It  any  other  way.  You  save  the  mid- 
dleman's profit  and  get  the  best  all  wire  fence  made. 
Send  at  once  for  circulars  and  special  discounts. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  116  Old  St.,  Peoria, HI* 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

»5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.  Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO* 

427  NORTH  8T.  KOKOMO,  IND.,  O  S.  *. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It's  KING  OP  THE  WOODS.  Savei  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  Ulna,  catalogue  showing  la  teat  Improve- 
ments and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  aeenev. 

Folding  Sawing Mach.  Co.  55 N.  Jefferson  St,  Chicago,  III. 


ALL  STEEL     LAWN  FENCE. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 
IRONanoWIRE 
WORK. 

kWO-^Mt  WVG  CO. 

971  RIO*St."S."i'iS£ 
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^SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR 

CHURCHES. 
CEMETERIES 
AND  PARKS. 


Be  Kind  to  Stock 

humanely  dishorning  them  only  with 
the  quick,  smooth  cutting 

Convex  Dlshorner. 

 i  the  Backer  Stock  Holder,  one  of  the 

t  aids  to  dishorning,  and  two  other  styles  of 
Diahorners,  one  for  calves.    Every  approved  ap- 
pliance tor  this  work.   Send  for  FREE  book. 
GEOKGK  WEBSTER.  Hox  103,  Chrlatlaua,!***, 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago. 


THOMP  &  SON'S 


CRASS 

Sows  all  cloven  an deny  other 
grass,  no  matter  how  chaffy. 


SEEDER 

Sows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Beats  the  wind  and  wet. 


Special  Hopper  for 

wheat,  oats,  etc  \ 
Weighs  only  40  lbs. 
LASTS  IN- 
DEFINITELY, . 


Don't  boy  a  Boeder  until 
you  send  tor  our  free  Ulna* 
.  trated  catalogue. 

D.E.Thompson  &  Sons, T  m""*1' 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cared  in 
45  minutes.  Curbs,  splints  and  ringbones 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
Dew  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  1. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Union  Stock  Yards.Chicigo.  111. 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear.  Pure,  Long  Keeping  Clder( 

and  more  of  It  from  the  small  amount  < 
apples  can  enly  be  ••cured  by  mlnf  a 

Hydraulic  Cider  Press 

Hade  1b  various  iliei,  band  and  power. 
The  only  press  awarded  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair.  Catalofu* 
end  p riot- list  sent  free  ipon  request. 

Hydraulic  Pres*  Mfa-  Co., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

Prots.  B.  Green's  2d0 
gate  book  on  Vegets- 


FREE 


Gardening,  used  In  leading  colleges,  Is 
given  free  to  every  purchaser  of  any  style 
Matthews'  Sew  Universal  Seed  D  r  j  II. 
A  valuable  book  and  the  best  tools. 
Send  for  catalog  describing  our  line. 

low  Co.,35  Market  St,  Boston. 
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*   GRANGE  » 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee 
New  Plymouth,  Ohio 


It  is  a  calumny  to  say  that  men  are 
roused  to  heroic  actions  by  ease, 
hope  of  pleasure  *  recompense— sugar- 
plums of  any  kind — in  this  world  or  the 
next.  In  the  meanest  mortal  there  lies 
something  nobler.  The  poor,  swearing 
soldier  hired  to  be  shot  has  his  "honors 
of  a  soldier,"  different  from  drill,  reg- 
ulations and  the  shilling  a  day.  It  is 
not  to  taste  sweet  things,  but  to  do 
noble  and  true  things,  and  vindicate 
himself  under  God's  heaven  as  a  God- 
made  man,  that  the  poorest  son  of 
Adam  dimly  longs.  Show  him  the  way 
of  doing  that  and  the  dullest  day-drudge 
kindles  into  a  hero.  They  wrong  man 
greatly  who  say  he  is  to  be  seduced  by 
ease.  Difficulty,  abnegation,  martyr- 
dom, death,  are  the  allurements  that 
act  on  the  heart  of  man.  Kindle  the 
inner,  genial  life  of  him,  you  have  a 
flame  that  burns  up  all  lower  consid- 
erations.— Carlyle. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education 
there  are  to-day  in  the  United  States 
17,225,270  children  and  youth  in  our 
public  and  private  schools.  15,234,453 
are  enrolled  in  the  public,  and'  1,503,927 
in  private  and  incorporated  institu- 
tions. We  spend  annually  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  this  vast  army  who  are  to 
fight  the  battles  of  life  $197,281,603. 
This  department  of  our  government 
costs  more  than  any  other.  The  money 
goes  into  every  township  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  spend  it  as  best 
suits  them,  so  far  as  teachers,  buildings 
and  equipment  are  concerned.  The 
question  arises  whether  we  are  getting 
as  much  benefit  from  this  large  sum  as 
we  ought  to  get.  Are  you,  in  your  dis- 
trict, spending  your  portion  so-  wisely 
and  well  as  to  give  your  children  the 
advantages  they  are  entitled  to?  If 
not,  why  not?  We  complain,  and  right- 
ly, about  the  misappropriation  and  un- 
wise use  of  the  public  money.  Are  you 
using  that  which  you  are  entitled  to 
spend  in  so  judicious  a  way  as  to  give 
you  right  to  criticize  your  neighbor? 

We  greet  one  another  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  new  century  with  hope 
for  the  future.  Tears  and  regrets  we 
have  for  the  failures  we  have  met  in 
the  past.  Courage  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  labors  that  will  come  to  us.  It  is 
meet  that  one  day  in  each  year  be  set 
aside  for  self-questioning.  That  We 
ask  of  the  world  what  it  has  given  us 
for  our  pains,  and  of  ourselves  what 
recompense  have  we  yielded  it  for  the 
good  things  it  has  brought  us.  But 
to-day  we  ask  not  only  the  year,  but 
the  century,  for  a  strict  account  of  its 
stewardship.  Much  we  find  to  grieve 
over.  Tears  and  sighs  there  are  where 
there  should  have  been  joy  and  laugh- 
ter. Darkness  and  gloom  where  the 
glorious  refulgence  of  a  summer's  sun 
should  have  painted  all  things  in  a 
roseate  hue.  But  the  "soul  is  still 
oracular."  Faint  auroreal  flushes  pierce 
the  smoke  of  the  battle-field.  Angels' 
voices  whisper  from  out  the  gloom, 
"Hope  on,  work  on,  trust  on;  ye  shall 
see  the  light."  And  we  are  glad,  with 
a  joy  not  of  earth,  that  the  labor  of 
the  world  rests  on  our  shoulders.  We 
speak  of  the  magnificent  progress  of 
the  century.  Trackless  forests  have 
been  hewn  down,  and  in  their  stead 
have  sprung  up  vast  cities.  Steam  and 
electricity  have  conquered  time  and 
space.  Spires  of  cathedrals  pierce  the 
clouds.  Libraries,  colleges,  museums, 
have  been  brought  to  our  doors.  One 
century  has  so  developed  the  mining, 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  this  new  continent  as  to  rival 
the  triumphs  of  eighteen  centuries  of 
Old-World  progress.  The  myths  of  Sin- 
bad  the  sailor  and  the  magical  Aladdin's 
lamp  pale  into  dull  commonplace  in  the 
light  of  this  century's  achievements. 
But  we  moan,  and  wring  our  hands,  and 
say,  "This  is  only  material  progress. 
Art,  religion,  letters,  are  well  nigh  lost. 


We  have  sacrificed  the  best  things  of 
life — those  that  minister  to  the  spir- 
itual needs  that  the  material  might  have 
sway.  And  now  are  we  doomed  to  dire 
punishment  and  rapid  extinction  of  all 
that  is  good  and  holy?"  Not  so.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  almost  miraculous 
development,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
achievements  of  the  past  dazzle  our 
eyes.  But  be  assured  the  divine  in 
man — the  indestructible  instinct — is 
still  supreme.  What  is  the  building  of 
churches  and  schools,  the  founding  of 
colleges,  the  painting  of  pictures,  the 
writing  of  books,  but  the  divine  spirit 
striving  through  man  for  utterance? 
And  what  century  has  lent  so  earnest 
an  ear,  so  cordial  a  support  as  this? 
When  have  the  needs  of  the  race  been 
studied  so  considerately  and  sympa- 
thetically as  now?  When  did  any  who 
offered  a  solution  for  the  perplexing 
difficulties  that  are  a  concomitant  of  a 
high  state  of  civilization  receive  so 
respectful  attention  as  is  accorded  to- 
day? Let  us  deal  justly  with  ourselves 
and  the  times.  Vice,  corruption,  sor- 
row, degradation  and  bitter  want  there 
are;  breaking  of  laws  and  the  enact- 
ment of  those  that  benefit  the  few 
rather  than  the  many;  ruined  homes, 
acts  of  dishonor  in  high  places  as  well 
as  in  low;  deception,  disloyalty,  trea- 
son, desecration  of  the  holiest  institu- 
tions, scandals,  murder,  rapine — yes,  all 
these  in  a  revolting  form. 


This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  canvas. 
Turn  to  the  light.  We  have  a  generous, 
ambitious  people,  whose  hearts  are 
right,  who  quickly  respond  to  any  good 
impulse,  whose  love  of  justice  is  con- 
stant, whose  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
the  home  and  state  are  unvarying.  All 
classes  are  learning  the  value  of  an  ed- 
ucation not  only  for  material  gain,  but 
for  the  increased  enjoyment  it  brings. 
Especial  emphasis  is  being  laid  on  the 
moral  training.  True  hearts,  trained 
brains  in  strong  bodies  is  the  demand 
of  all  classes.  And  the  best  that  is  in 
man  leaps  to  meet  the  demand.  Ev- 
idences are  all  about  us  that  men  are 
weary  of  mere  money-getting.  Those 
with  a  genius  for  finance  build  and  en- 
dow colleges,  that  men  and  women 
may  be  trained  for  practical  citizen- 
ship. "Send  us  boys  of  character," 
says  one  shrewd  business  man.  "Our 
hearts  are  sick  of  mere  work  and 
money-making.  We  do  not  want  ma- 
chines. We  want  men.  We  do  not  ask 
for  shrewd,  keen  men;  we  appeal  to 
you  for  upright  men."  And  the  coun- 
try in  general  takes  up  the  cry,  and 
calls  for  men  and  women  to  heal  its 
wounds,  right  its  wrongs,  sing  its  life- 
work.  We  want  a  Homer  and  a  Shake- 
speare to  do  for  America  what  they 
did  for  their  native  lands.  Thus  we  see 
the  bright  as  well  as  the  gloom.  Can 
we  not  hope  and  trust  that  the  new 
century  "will  find  a  balm  for  the  sor- 
rows of  the  old?  If  we  each  rise  to  our 
full  opportunities,  letting  faith,  hope, 
reason,  courage  order  our  lives,  we  will 
find  much  to  praise  and  be  thankful  for. 


Nearly  all  the  evils  in  the  church  have 
arisen  from  bishops  desiring  powers 
more  than  light.  They  want  authority, 
not  outlook. — Buskin. 

I  want  to  ask  each  of  my  readers  to 
I  read  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal" 
oh  New- Year's  day.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  any  complete  edition  of  his  poems. 
If  you  have  time  and  access  to  Tenny- 
son, read  "The  Holy  Grail"  and  "Morte 
de  Arthur."  These  poems  are  read 
aloud  in  our  own  home  on  Christmas 
and  New-Year's,  as  well  as  other  times. 
"Their  loveliness  increases.  They  can 
never  pass  into  nothingness." 

That  most  excellent  journal  for  the 
teacher  and  the  home,  "The  Pop- 
ular Educator,"  says:  "Make  a  study 
of  the  tracks  of  animals  as  soon  as  the 
snow  falls,  and  give  the  country  boy 
credit  for  knowing  them.  We  know 
an  institution  that  is  going  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  country  boy  knows 
nothing  about  nature.  This  is  an  error. 
He  knows  more  about  nature  and  ob- 
serves more  closely  many  of  the  things 
about  him  than  do  many  of  the  col- 
lege professors.    The  only  trouble  is 


that  his  knowledge  is  not  systematized 
and  has  not  been  framed  into  definite 
expressions.  Ask  him  the  differences 
between  the  track  of  a  raccoon  and  a 
muskrat  and  he  will  say  everybody 
ought  to  know  that;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  he  can  distinguish  them  by 
sight  every  time,  although  he  may  not 
be  able  to  describe  them  accurately, 
and  may  not  be  able  to  tell  the  reasons 
for  the  differences." 

Let  me  suggest  a  diversion  for  the 
next  grange  meeting.  Take  small 
branches  of  the  native  trees  of  your 
locality  to  your  grange  and  see  how 
many  of  the  members  can  identify 
them.  Ask  for  a  complete  description 
of  the  bark  of  the  white  oak  and  sugar- 
maple,  for  example. 

THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

To  Patrons  of  Husbandry: 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  legislative 
committee  during  the  coming  year  to 
issue  frequent  brief  communications  to 
the  members  in  regard  to  action  taken, 
assistance  needed,  and  results  accom- 
plished. This  will  keep  the  committee 
in  direct  communication  with  the  vast 
membership  of  our  order,  and  enable  us 
to  work  systematically  and  harmonious- 
ly for  the  results  desired.  Without  such 
co-operative  action  and  effort  noth- 
ing can  be  accomplished,  and  it  is  to 
secure  this  that  we  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  you  fully  informed  of  our  work. 

The  information  we  desire  to  convey 
at  this  time  is  the  result  of  our  con- 
ference with  President  McKinley  upon 
legislative  matters.  During  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  recent  session  of 
the  National  Grange  a  communication 
was  read  from  President  McKinley  in- 
viting the  members  of  the  legislative 
committee  to  the  White  House  at  four 
o'clock  the  same  afternoon  for  a  con- 
ference. The  members  of  the  committee 
were  greeted  in  an  exceedingly  cordial 
manner  by  the  President,  who  immedi- 
ately entered  into  conversation  in  re- 
gard to  the  session  of  the  National 
Grange  just  closed,  and  manifested  deep 
interest  in  its  deliberations  and  objects. 
In  the  most  informal  and  agreeable 
manner  the  President  inquired  what 
position  the  farmers  of  the  country 
took  through  the  organization  upon 
various  matters,  and  manifested  great 
interest  in  ascertaining  what  we  de- 
sired to  have  done-  to  aid  the  vast 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
The  President  seemed  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  National  Grange  is  the 
only  organization  qualified  to  speak  for 
the  farmers  of  the  entire  land,  and 
manifested  toward  the  legislative  com- 
mittee representing  those  farmers  a 
courtesy  and  consideration  that  was 
gratifying  in  the  extreme.  The  legisla- 
tive committee  named  various  meas- 
ures which  the  farmers  are  supporting, 
among  them  the  Grout  Bill,  the  exten- 
sion of  free  rural  mail  delivery,  against 
false  branding  of  dairy  products,  pure- 
food  bill,  regulating  and  controlling 
trusts,  and  giving  additional  powers  to 
the  interstate  commerce  commission. 
The  specific  features  of  some  of  these 
bills  were  cited  and  the  principle  in- 
volved in  all  was  stated.  It  was  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  your  committee 
to  learn  that  the  principle  upon  which 
this  proposed  legislation  is  based  has 
the  indorsement  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  could 
not  be  expected  to  state  his  opinion  to 
a  committee  upon  specific  bills;  but  he 
indorsed  their  principle  and  expressed 
great  confidence  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  "this  non-partizan  farmers' 
organization  that  has  given  these  mat- 
ters close  study  for  years,  and  analyzed 
its  conclusions  in  a  most  comprehensive 
and  gratifying  manner.  The  farmers 
of  the  country  have  a  friend  in  Pres- 
ident McKinley  in  their  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  this  great  funda- 
mental industry  of  the  country  and  one 
within  reach  of  a  committee  of  their 
own  number  for  conference  upon  legis- 
lative matters.  This  result  should 
awaken  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
grange  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  more 
firmly  establish  its  reputation  for  lead- 
ership in  all  agricultural  matters. 

Aaron  Jones, 
E.  B.  Norris, 
N.  J.  Bachelder, 
Legislative  Committee  National  Grange. 


"yOU  would  like  the  lamp- 
chimneys  that  do  not 
amuse  themselves  by  pop- 
ping at  inconvenient  times, 
wouldn't  you  ? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum- 
bler. A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth' s  "pearl  top"  and 
"  pearl  glass  "  —  they  don't 
break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for 
years  sometimes. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


STEEL 
MOPING' 


THE  OMLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 
BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 


$1.75 


Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either^flat, 
corrugated  or  "  V  "  crimped. 
Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet 

or  100  square  feet  

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re- 
quired to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  1  ay  it.  Write  lor  Free  Catalogue  No.  84> 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
"Our  Prices  are  ONE-HALF  of  others." 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.      =  Chicago. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 
sale price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.   BOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  tiUAKANTRG  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soi 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory given.    Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
A  d  dress 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27,  Portland,  Mich. 
No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  elegant  New  JewelDrop- 
head  Sewing  Machine  possess- 
ing all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, high  quality  and  thor- 
ough workmanship.  Shipped 
direct  at  $12.50,the  lowest  price 
.„!  known.  30  days'  free  trial. 
1  Moneyrei'unded  if  not  as  represent- 
I  ed.  Guaranteed  20  years.  All  at- 
tachments free.  125,000  sold. 
1*40.00  Arlineton  for.. ..$14.50 
1*50.00         "  "  ....•17.00 

$60.00  Kenwood   "  ....»S150 
Other  Machines  at  $8.00,  $9.00  and  $10.o© 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
CASH  BIKERS'  UNION,  168-164  W.VanBuren St.,  B-7,  Chicago 

SEED  SSI  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  Seeds*  I  will  mall  my  1901 
catalogue,  tilled  with  more  Bargains  than  everand  a  10c  Due 
Bill  good  for  10c  worth  of  Seeds  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Best  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes  and  many  Novelties  at  lowest  prices. 
Ginseng,  the  great  money  making  plant.  Giant  Prize  To* 
matoes,  2tothe  foot,  Pan  American  Oats,  sent  ou  (free  to 
farmers,  and  two  Free  Passes  to  Pan  American  Expo- 
sition, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  are  offered.  82,635.00  in  cash  premiums. 
Don't  give  your  order  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll 
be  Surprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  posta  J  for  catalogue 
to-day.  It  Is  FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friend  s  to  send  too. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  46,    Rosehlll,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BQYS&GIRLS 

Men  and  Women — Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  fori 
selling  20  packets  of  our  PREMIUM  FLOWER  SEEDSg 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  namel 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Don't 
miss  this  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
WESTERN  SEEP  HOUSE,  7  Hill  St.,  May  wood,  111. 

.  DIRT  LEFT 

in  clothes  washed  with  tho 
-BUSY  BEE  WASHER"  . 

100  pieces  in  one  hour  ana 
no  hard  work  done.  That 
.is  the  record.  AGENTS 
WAHTED.  Exclusive 
salo.  Write  for  terms, 

Lake  Erie  Mfg.  Co.,  usE.  13  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

RFST  CAf  ICO  a%c  v^rd 


gingham,  3%c;  seamless  socks,  %%c;  blueing, lc;  soap,  lc;  stove-polish,  2o.; 
gold  ring,  lc;  jeans,  yard,  9^c.;  spectacles,  3c;  mcn'a  jeans  pants,  49a.; 
boy's  pants,  14c;  men's  $2.25  shoes,  98c;  men's  shirts,  15c;  dippers,  2c; 
knives,  3c;  ehoe- blacking,  lc;  men's  wool  socks,  9^c;  box  tacks,  lc; 
men's  fine  suits,  fS.96;  rice,  per  pound,  3c;  oatmeal,  2J£c;  smoklng-tobacco, 
3^o.     Send  for  price-list.     C.  A.  WILLARD  CO.,  Chicugo,  Illinois. 


CALIFORNIA 


Improved  and  unimproved  Lands 
in  any  part  of  the  State;  great 
bargains  in  Southern  California. 
Also  California  Lands  in  Exchange  for  Eastern  Proper- 
ties. INTERNATIONAL  COLONY  CO.,  W.  C.  RICH- 
ARDS, Manager,  1123  St.  James  Building,  New  York. 

I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  country  property  no  matter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  mv  success- 
ful  plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander,  1215  Filbert  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Good  land ;  neighbors,  schools  and  churches  convenient. 
Mild,  healthy  climate.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write 
for  free  catalogue,  u.  c.  chaffin  &  CO.  (inc.),  Richmond,  Va. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  WINTER  READING 

<~X   <V,    By  Bertha  Knowlton    K>  K> 


j^S&.nujiber  of  friends  have  entered 
i$s  into  a  mutual  benefit  society 
and  intend  to  read  each  others' 
books  this  winter.  They  do 
VO£  no*  caH  themselves  a  woman's 
"'t^  club,  nor  have  regular  meet- 
o*^  ings,  nor  elect  officers,  nor 
study  rules  of  parliament,  for  they  need 
none  of  these  things  for  their  special 
purpose.  There  may  be  two  dozen 
young  women,  there  may  be  more,  who 
have  each  agreed  to  buy  some  good 
modern  book  and  then  pass  it  on  to  all 
the  others  who  care  to  read  it.  There 
is  no  code  of  laws,  but  the  unwritten 
rules  might  read  something  like  this, 
and  have  framed  themselves  only  as  the 
need  arose: 

Only  good  books  shall  be  bought  (the 
term  applies  broadly,  from  novel  to  his- 
tory). 

Each  book-owner  shall  be  responsible 
for  her  own  book  and  attend  to  its 
proper  circulation. 

No  member  shall  keep  a  borrowed 
book  over  two  weeks. 

A  complete  list  of  all  circulating 
books,  with  their  owners'  names,  shall 
be  available,  so  that  any  member  may 
make  a  copy  of  same  for  her  own  use 
if  she  wishes. 

Each  member  shall  cover  her  book 
properly  before  circulating  it. 

The  order  in  which  books  are  ex- 
changed shall  be  determined  by  the 
wishes  of  the  majority.  Names  may 
be  jotted  down  in  the  order  books  are 
asked  for,  and  the  book  passed  from 
No.  1  to  No.  2,  and  so  on  through  the 
list.  If  No.  2  is  not  ready  No.  3  may 
follow  No.  1,  or  the  next  number  avail- 
able. 

As  there  are  really  no  such  laws  in 
existence  for  the  particular  group  of 
friends  who  have  already  made  this 
experiment  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
words.  The  only  regulations  are  those 
suggested  by  courtesy  and  common 
sense. 

Last  year  a  great  number  of  good 
books  were  bought  and  read,  and  as  no 
one  cared  to  read  every  book  on  the 
list  it  was  possible  for  each  member  to 
keep  some  fresh,  up-to-date  book  on 
her  table  during  the  winter  months.  In 
some  cases  a  very  popular  book  was 
duplicated,  so  that  all  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  it  within  a  limited 
time.  The  novel  was  much  in  evidence, 
but  a  number  of  books  of  essays  and 
travel  varied  the  list. 

There  are  always  books  of  the  hour 
under  discussion  which  are  well  worth 
reading;  but  few  of  us  would  care  to 
buy  all  of  them  for  ourselves.  They 
are  not  always  books  that  will  last  be- 
yond a  season,  yet  they  may  not  be 
without  real  worth.  A  mere  glance  at 
some  may  satisfy  us,  while  others  may 
hold  our  attention  to  the  last  page. 

When  we  have  had  a  chance  at  each 
book  of  our  club-members  we  wrill 
know  how  many  we  care  to  own  for 
ourselves.  We  probably  will  not  get  all 
we  care  for  if  we  want  them  ever  so 
much,  and  the  give  and  take  of  our 
friends  will  furnish  us  an  opportunity 
we  could  not  have  had  single-handed. 

The  idea  of  such  an  informal  club  is 
to  circulate  books  of  a  recreative  na- 
ture. This  does  not  exclude  what  we 
call  solid  reading,  but  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  course  of  study  or  com- 
pulsory reading.  It  is  purely  for  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  a  number 
of  busy  people  who  can  yet  find  many 
odd  moments  for  a  good  book. 

During  one  winter  a  member  of  such 
a  club  read  twelve  books  out  of  twice 
or  three  times  that  number,  and  felt 
well  repaid  for  her  share  in  the  organ- 
ization. She  chose  from  the  books  in 
circulation  only  the  ones  she  wanted 
to  read  thoroughly,  and  felt  herself 
greatly  enriched  by  the  reading.  She 
was  also  glad  to  look  over  a  number  of 
books,  but  did  not  "skim  through" 
them,  simply  judged  from  a  sentence 
here  and  there  of  the  nature  of  the 
book. 

For  instance,  having  heard  much  and 
often  of  that  singular  book  "Etidor- 
pha,"  a  single  glance  at  its  bulk  and  a 


page  of  its  contents  convinced  her  that 
it  was  not  the  book  she  wished  to  at- 
tempt at  that  time. 

This  year  there  is  a  choicer  selection 
of  books  than  last,  and  the  temptation 
will  be  to  read  a  greater  number  than 
can  be  read  well.  But  in  every  phase 
of  life  one  must  constantly  choose  the 
best  from  that  which  is  good — and  to 
have  a  great  number  of  good  books  at 
one's  command  may  help  to  develop 
that  power  of  selection  and  moderation 
in  all  things  which  must  be  exercised 
every  day  of  our  lives. 

a 

HONITON  AND  CROCHETED  EDGING 

Abbreviations. — Ch,  chain;  c,  cro- 
chet; s  c,  single  crochet;  d  c,  double 
crochet;  tr  c,  treble  crochet;  d  tr  c, 
double  treble  crochet;  tri  tr  c,  triple 
treble  crochet;  st,  stitch;  si  st,  slip 
stitch;  p,  picot;  h,  Honiton;  j,  joint. 

Begin  wheel  by  s  c  in  middle  of  p  of 
h,  ch  11,  s  c  to  same  p,  *  ch  5,  s  c  to 
middle  p  of  next  h,  ch  6,  take  out  hook, 
catch  up  middle  st  of  11  ch,  take  up  the 
dropped  st  and  draw  it  through  the 
middle  st  of  11  ch,  ch  5,  s  c  to  same  p 
of  h;  repeat  from  *  until  you  have  a 
wheel  of  six  spokes;  break  the  thread 
and  tie  the  two  ends.  Make  as  many 
wheels  as  you  want,  allowing  the  braid 
to  cross  between  them. 

First  row  of  upper  edge — 1  tri  tr  c  to 
lower  corner  of  right-hand  h;  ch  3,  2  d 
tr  c  to  middle  p  of  same  h;  ch  3,  2  tr  c 
around  j;  ch  3,  2  d  c  to  corner  of  next 
h;  ch  3,  2  s  c  to  middle  of  same  h;  ch  3, 
2  d  c  to  next  corner;  ch  3,  2  tr  c  next 
j;  ch  3,  2  d  tr  c  to  middle  of  next  h; 


ch  3,  2  tri  tr  c  to  lower  corner  of  same 
h.  After  drawing  1  st  through  the  cor- 
ner catch  up  corner  of  adjoining  h; 
proceed  to  take  off  by  twos;  repeat 
from  *. 

Second  row — *  2  d  c  around  first  3  ch, 
ch  2;  repeat  from  *. 

First  row  of  scalloped  edge — **  tr  c 
around  first  joint;  d  c  to  corner  of 
next  h;  *  ch  2  d  c  to  same  h;  repeat 
from  *  to  next  crossed  j  **;  repeat 
from  **  to  ":f*. 

Second  row — d  c  2  in  first  2  ch,  *  ch  5, 
d  c  2  in  next  2  ch;  repeat  from  * 
around  the  scallop,  where  4  d  c  are  put 
in  as  many  2  ch,  leaving  all  on  hook 
aud  drawing  off  at  one  time  with  si  st; 
repeat  from  first  *. 

Third  row —  s  c  to  5  ch,  ch  7;  repeat. 

HONITON  AND  CROCHETED  INSERTION. 

Make  wheels  as  for  edging.  Make 
both  sides  as  upper  edge  of  edging, 
except  on  one  side,  when  nearest  the 
crossed  js,  d  c  around  them.  The  ma- 
terial used  for  this  lace  was  Honiton 
lace  braid  and  No.  60  spool-cotton.  This 
is  very  handsome  lace  indeed  when 
made  with  linen  lacet  thread  No.  600  or 
with  sewing-silk.         Mrs.  J.  F.  Orr. 


AFTER  FIVE 

"That  is  your  New  England  con- 
science," laughed  Mrs.  Yates. 

Mrs.  Orton  did  not  smile.  "Still  I 
can't  make  it  seem  just  right,"  she  said. 
"I  suppose  we  look  at  things  differ- 
ently. What  is  right  for  one  may  be 
wrong  for  another,  you  know." 

"That  is  just  it.  Wait  until  Roger  is 
five — let  me  see,  that  will  be  next 
month — and  perhaps  you  will  look  at  it 
the  way  I  do." 

"Of  course,  one  cannot  tell  what  one 
will  do  until  one  is  tempted,  and  I  can 
see  how  hard  it  will  be  to  have  to  pay 


two  fares  where  I  have  been  paying 
only  one.  I  know  it  will  be  a  tempta- 
tion, but — well,  as  you  say,  we  will 
wait  and  see." 

Mrs.  Yates  laughed  again.  "You  take 
it  so  seriously  that  it  does  amuse  me. 
Why,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  get  all  I 
can  out  of  the  electric-car  companies. 
I  don't  think  it  is  wrong  to  cheat  them. 
They  do  a  good  deal  worse  things  than 
that." 

"Because  they  do  wrong  it  doesn't 
make  it  right  for  other  people  to  do 
wrong." 

"Well,  anyway,"  said  Mrs.  Yates,  a 
little  impatiently,  "I  can't  see  any  great 
sin  in  it.  I  don't  lie  about  Frankie's 
age;  I  wouldn't  do  that.  The  conduc- 
tors just  look  at  him,  and  as  I  only 
hand  them  a  nickel  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  under  five.  It  isn't 
my  fault  if  they  make  a  mistake.  If 
they  say  anything  I  tell  them  that  I 
never  have  had  to  pay  for  him  yet.  His 
being  small  has  saved  me  lots  of  car- 
fares. I  suppose  you  think  that  is 
dreadful,  but  I  can  tell  you  car-fares 
count  up,  anyway,  and  come  to  double 
them  it  makes  quite  a  sum.  If  I  paid 
for  Frankie  I  could  go  only  half  as 
often.  I  want  to  go  to  church  and 
Sunday-school.  I  don't  mean  that  my 
boy  shall  grow  up  a  perfect  heathen. 
It  is  too  far  for  us  to  walk  to  church 
unless  the  weather  is  pleasant  and  the 
walking  good,  and  if  I  paid  for  him 
we  could  not  go  so  often.  And  so  I  am 
going  to  get  out  of  paying  just  as  long 
as  I  can." 

Mrs.  Orton  looked  at  her  friend 
soberly.  "I  think  you  used  to  look  at 
things  differently,  Nellie,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Yates,  contemp- 
tuously; "I'm  not  as  good  as  I  used  to 
be,  I  suppose,  but  I  have  found  that  you 
have  got  to  look  out  for  yourself  in  this 
world.  Really,  though,  I  think  you  are 
making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill. 
Everybody  does  this  same  way — lots 
and  lots  of  real  nice  people  who  mean 
to  do  right,  and  are  gen- 
erous and  kind-hearted." 

"I  have  noticed  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Orton,  "and  it  has 
puzzled  me.  These  very 
ones,  though,  would  be 
grieved  and  shocked  if 
they  found  their  children 
doing  any  little  dishonest 
thing." 

"Why,  yes,  I  suppose 
so." 

"But  what  is  the  exam- 
ple that  is  before  the  chil- 
dren?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  the  children  no- 
tice. And,  anyway,  this  is  a  subject  we 
cannot  agree  on  until  Roger  is  five." 

It  was  a  month  later  that  Mrs.  Yates 
was  going  down  town  on  the  electric- 
car  one  afternoon.  The  car  stopped  at 
a  corner  and  Mrs.  Orton  and  Roger  got 
on.  They  sat  in  the  further  end  from 
Mrs.  Yates  and  did  not  look  toward 
her.  She  settled  back  in  her  place  and 
smiled  a  little.  "Now  we  shall  see," 
she  said  to  herself,  and  she  watched 
her  friend  closely. 

In  a  few  moments  she  saw  her  take 
out  her  purse,  and  opening  it  pick  out 
a  coin,  which  she  laid  in  her  lap,  while 
she  returned  the  purse  to  her  bag. 
Mrs.  Yates  leaned  forward  a  little  and 
looked  sharply.  Yes,  there  was  no 
mistake— it  was  a  five-cent  piece.  Mrs. 
Yates  smiled  cynically.  "Only  think  of 
it,"  she  said  to  herself. 

The  conductor  came  along  and  took 
Mrs.  Orton's  fare.  But  what  was  this? 
He  paused  before  Roger,  looking  at 
him  a  little  doubtfully.  Roger  had.  a 
tiny  coin-purse  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  he  held  out  a  nickel.  He  smiled 
up  in  the  conductor's  face.  "It's  all 
right,"  he  said,  reassuringly;  "I'm  five 
years  old,  you  know." 

"I  misjudged  you,"  Mrs.  Yates  said 
the  next  time  Mrs.  Orton  called.  "I 
see  you  are  true  to  your  convictions; 
but  don't  you  find  that  you  cannot  go 
as  much  as  you  did  before  you  paid  for 
Roger?" 

"Perhaps  not  quite,"  said  Mrs.  Orton, 
smiling,  "but  I  find  that  walking  is  very 
pleasant  exercise.  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  I  do  now.  I  told  Roger  that  after 
he  was  five  we  could  not  go  trolley-rid- 
ing as  often,  and  I  explained  why.  He 
is  very  fond  of  the  rides,  and  he  feels 
terribly  abused  if  he  cannot  go  out  to 
his  grandmother's  every  week.  Just 
to  see  what  he  would  say,  I  told  him 


that  we  might  tell  the  car-people  that 
he  was  not  five  yet.  He  looked  up  at 
me  so  surprised,  and  said,  'Why,  mama, 
that  would  be  a  lie!'  I  told  him , that 
of  course  it  would,  and  that  we  were 
not  going  to  do  it. 

"Well,  he  felt  so  badly  about  losing 
his  trips  to  his  grandma's  that  I  felt 
as  if  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it.  So  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  help 
me  every  day  about  the  housework  I 
would  pay  him,  and,  he  could  use  the 
money  for  car-fares.  This  delighted 
him,  and  I  gave  him  a  little  purse  to 
keep  his  money  in.  He  helps  me  with 
the  dishes,  waters  the  plants  and  helps 
make  the  beds.  When  night  comes  I 
pay  him,  making  it  less  if  he  has  not 
done  his  work  well. 

"He  is  so  proud  of  having  his  own 
money  to  spend,  and  he  really  earns  it, 
for  he  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  help 
about  the  work." 

"But  I  don't  see,"  said  Mrs.  Yates. 
"Where  does  the  gain  come  in?  The 
money  comes  out  of  you  just  the  same." 

"Yes;  but,  as  I  said,  we  walk  more 
now,  and  I  find  I  can  deny  myself  sodas 
and  candy  and  a  few  little  things,  so 
that  it  more  than  makes  up.  The  real 
gain  is  that  it  is  teaching  Roger  to  be 
helpful  and  thoughtful.  The  other  day 
he  asked  me  if  we  were  going  to 
grandma's  this  week.  It  happened  that  I 
was  very  short  of  funds  that  day,  and 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  we  would 
write  this  week  instead  of  going,  as 
1  couldn't  spare  the  ten  cents.  He 
looked  sober  and  went  out  of  the  room, 
but  when  he  came  back  his  face  was 
shining.  'I've  got  the  money,  mama!' 
he  said.  'I'll  pay  your  fare,  so  get  on 
your  things.'  I  did  not  want  to  check 
his  generous  impulse,  so  I  went,  and 
you  ought  to  have  seen  the  pride  with 
which  he  would  pass  out  the  fares  and 
say,  'Two.'  * 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Yates,  as  her  caller 
rose  to  go,  "I  think  a  New  England 
conscience  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and 
I  am  glad  I  haven't  got  one." 

She  looked  after  Mrs.  Orton  as  she 
went  down  the  street,  and  then  she 
sighed.  "Perhaps,  after  all,  she  is  right 
and  I  am  wrong,"  she  said. 

Susan  Brown  Robbins. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE 
BEVERAGES 

The  effects  of  coffee  upon  the  human 
system  have  been  so  variously  and  fre- 
quently descanted  upon,  and  so  many 
articles  in  beverage  lines  suggested  as 
a  substitute,  that  it  may  seem  presu- 
ming to  be  found  talking  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  protesting  that  it  is  still  the 
favorite  and  entirely  healthful.  Yet 
such  are  the  facts,  or  I  have  been  se- 
riously misinformed  by  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals who  at  least  should  know  of 
what  they  are  talking — our  phj-sicians 
of  more  than  local  renown  and  author- 
ity. 

Coffee  will  never  be  superseded  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  the  cereal  coffees 
so  much  talked  of  and  advertised.  A 
few  will  adopt  them,  but  the  majority 
will  cling  to  their  coffee  of  actual  coffee 
growth  and  preparation.  A  renowned 
physician  tells  me  that  coffee  no  more 
retards  digestion  than  does  bread  and 
beefsteak  and  other  foods.  He  claims 
that  it  promotes  the  secretions  of  the 
gastric  juices,  and  that  good  coffee 
rightly  prepared  is  of  decided  benefit 
to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
human  stomachs. 

To  be  sure,  coffee  is  exhilarating  in 
its  effects,  just  as  are  other  foods  and 
drinks.  Its  exhilarating  properties  are 
three  in  number,  known  as  caffeine, 
volatile  oil  and  coffee  tannic.  The  vol- 
atile oil  is  not  present  until  the  coffee 
is  roasted,  and  the  tannic  is  an  acid. 
These  properties  aid  in  rebuilding  the 
system  that  under  pressure  of  work, 
worry  and  fatigue  is  constantly  wast- 
ing and  wearing  away. 

A  truly  good  cup  of  coffee  is  not 
made  by  one  housewife  out  of  a  dozen. 
I  dare  say.  The  markets  are  flooded 
with  cheap  and  adulterated  grades  of 
so-called  coffee  both  in  package  and  in 
bulk  form,  and  these  cheaper  grades 
find  greater  sale  than  do  the  best 
grades,  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 
This  is  one  of  the  extravagant  econ- 
omies, but  an  economy  persisted  in  and 
one  that  will  always  be  practised.  Pre- 
parers of  and  dealers  in  these  inferior 
goods  will  handle  them  and  prepare 
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them  largely,  for  there  is  a  greater 
profit  in  them,  and  a  greater  demand 
for  them,  than  in  and  for  the  better 
goods. 

There  is  almost  no  other  article  so 
subject  and  so  subjected  to  adulteration 
as  this  one.  Beans  and  peas,  dried 
pumpkin  and  carrots  and  dandelion- 
roots,  and  even  clay  and  bullock's- 
hearts  and  other  vile  substances  are 
molded  and  dried  and  mixed  with  suf- 
ficient of  the  cheaper  grades  of  tree- 
grown  coffee  to  disguise  them;  and 
when  all  are  browned  they  are  put  into 
packages,  attractively  labeled  and  dis- 
played, and  sold  at  low  prices.  And, 
verily,  the  impurities  thus  taken  into 
the  human  system  are  astonishing. 

When  people  have  learned  to  buy  the 
best  or  none  at  all,  then  will  these  un- 
worthy goods  be  taken  out  of  the 
market,  and  not  before.  And  then-  will 
coffee-drinkers  be  a  more  healthful 
class.  It  is  not  the  base  imitations  of 
the  pure  article  that  physicians  recom- 
mend. In  every  instance  they  will  be 
found  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  cof- 
fee, and  not  the  spurious,  impure  sub- 
stitutes. Truly  genuine  and  the  best 
grades  of  coffee  seem  a  little  expensive, 
hence  the  cause  of  so  great  a  consump- 
tion of  the  inferior  stuffs  sold  under 
the  name  of  coffee.  When  brands  of 
package-stuffs,  and  some  of  the  articles 
of  the  same  name  put  up  in  bulk  form, 
and  under  the  heading  of  "broken  cof- 
fee," sell  at  from  fourteen  cents  to 
sixteen  and  eighteen  cents  a  pound, 
from  thirty-five  cents  a  pound  to  forty- 
five  cents  a  pound  appears  to  many  an 
extravagant  price,  and  they  imagine 
they  cannot  afford  the  better  grades. 
Some  even  claim  they  cannot  tell  the 
difference  between  them.  But  a  depraved 
or  deadened  taste  it  must  be  that  can- 
not detect  the  difference  in  both  aroma 
and  flavor,  and  that  at  once. 

It  would  be  entirely  unwise  for  me  to 
undertake  to  tell  how  to  make  a  cup 
of  coffee — that  is,  to  give  one  explicit 
manner  of  going  about  the  pleasant 
task  of  preparing  the  beverage;  for 
there  are  ways  without  end,  and  several 
of  them  are  very  good  indeed.  It  may, 
in  consequence  of  this  fact,  be  well  to 
mention  several  ways,  all  of  which  will 
give  an  excellent  cup.of  delicious  coffee. 

The  first  consideration,  taking  it  for 
granted  one  has  purchased  the  good 
coffee-beans,  is  the  pot  in  which  the 
coffee  is  to  be  made.  A  new  tin  coffee- 
pot will  turn  out  a  good  article  for  a 
few  times,  but  it  is  an  unwise  invest- 
ment. The  tin  soon  wears  off,  and  the 
tin  coffee-pot  becomes  not  only  objec- 
tionable as  a  spoiler  of  a  good  article, 
but  it  becomes  dangerous.  Some  form 
of  graniteware  or  pottery  should  al- 
ways be  used,  and  the  coffee-pot  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  emptied 
and  washed  and  dried  after  every  time- 
of  using.  There  is  more  in  this  than 
the  average  housewife  understands  or 
believes.  Especially  would  I  warn  the 
housewife  against  the  practice  of  warm- 
ing or  heating  over  the  grounds,  and 
adding  a  little  fresh  coffee  from  time  to 
time.  The  habit  is  extremely  wrong, 
and  in  various  ways.  It  is  unclean,  un- 
healthful,  and  even  dangerous.  Make 
fresh  coffee  each  time,  and  when  one 
cannot  afford  the  fresh  coffee  more 
than  once  a  day,  drink  no  coffee  at  all 
more  than  the  once  a  day. 

Both  the  coffee  and  the  water  should 
be  measured.  Guesswork  results  disap- 
pointingly to  a  lover  of  good  coffee. 
For  my  own  two  cups  of  breakfast 
coffee  (one  cup  for  each  of  the  fam- 
ily of  two)  two  cupfuls  of  water  are 
used.  This  makes  the  two  cups  of 
made  coffee,  allowing  some  of  the 
water  to  be  absorbed  by  the  coffee- 
grounds.  For  cream  must  have  its 
place  in  the  cup,  and  makes  up  for  this 
lost  amount.  To  the  two  cupfuls  of 
water  two  large  spoonfuls  of  ground 
coffee  are  added,  and  the  measuring- 
spoon  is  a  new  iron  (tinned)  mixing- 
spoon.  This  assuredly  means  "good 
measure."  But  our  coffee  must  be 
strong,  and  not  the  insipid,  nauseating 
cup  of  coffee  that  we  find  ten  times  to 
one  away  from  home. 

Sometimes  the  coffee  is  made  by 
pouring  the  boiling  water  upon  the 
coffee,  then  allowing  the  coffee  to  boil 
up  for  a  moment,  after  which  it  is 
pushed  to  the  back  of  the  range,  to 
steep  until  the  remainder  of  the  break- 
fast is  ready.  Coffee  boiled  (and  boiled 
again)   is  as  truly  spoiled  as  is  tea 


boiled.  At  other  times  the  water  and 
coffee  are  mixed,  with  the  water  fresh 
and  cold,  and  all  is  brought  to  the  boil- 
ing-point and  let  boil  for  a  moment  or 
two,  then  pushed  to  the  back  of  the 
range  to  steep.  Both  of  these  ways 
will  furnish  delicious  coffee  when  fur- 
nished or  finished  with  rich  cream. 

Another  manner  of  making  coffee  is 
to  place  the  coffee-pot,  with  its  coffee 
and  boiling  water,  in  a  basin  of  boiling 
water,  with  a  sliver  of  wood  or  a  large 
nail  inserted  underneath  the  bottom  of 
the  coffee-pot,  and  keeping  the  water 
in  the  basin  at  the  boiling-point.  All 
these  methods  preserve  the  flavor, 
whereas  boiling  the  coffee  renders  it 
bitter,  bringing  out,  as  it  does,  the  cof- 
fee tannic,  and  thus  ruining  the  true 
coffee  richness  of  flavor.  Preserve  the 
aroma  of  the  coffee  by  putting  a  small 
white  cloth  in  the  spout  of  the  coffee- 
pot, instead  of  allowing  it  to  escape 
into  the  room,  and  thus  be  lost  except 
as  one  may  enjoy  the  escaping  aroma 
by  inhalation. 

If  eggs  are  plentiful,  the  adding  of 
an  egg-  improves  the  richness  of  coffee 
so  materially  as  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  use  them.  After  washing  the  egg 
break  it  and  beat  lightly,  shell  and  all, 
breaking  the  shell  into  bits  or  crushing 
it.  Add  to  the  egg  less  than  half  a  cup- 
ful of  cold  water,  pour  over  the  coffee, 
and  mix  well,  and  bring  to  the  boiling- 
point.  Then  add  the  two  cupfuls  of 
boiling  water,  let  boil  a  moment  or 
two  more,  and  push  to  the  back  of 
the  range.  Egg-shells  alone  will  "clear" 
coffee,  but  do  not  impart  the  rich  flavor 
of  the  added  egg. 

Pouring  the  hot  coffee  into  the  rich 
cream  and  stirring  rapidly  while  pour- 
ing affords  a  very  different  result  from 
that  of  pouring  the  cream  into  the 
coffee.  Filtered  coffee  is  not  so  univer- 
sally used  as  what  is  termed  "boiled 
coffee."  It  is  delicious,  but  rather  ex- 
pensive, as  it  requires  fully  double  the 
amount  of  coffee  to  make  the  liquid. 
A  cupful  of  ground  coffee  is  put  into 
the  filter,  or  strainer,  and  the  hot  water 
(boiling  hot)  poured  upon  it,  a  cupful 
at  a  time,  until  three  cupfuls  have  been 
added.  The  pure  extract  of  coffee  drips 
through  into  the  pot;  which  keeps  it 
hot  by  being  placed  on  a  hot  part  of 
the  range.  Served  with  sugar  to  taste 
and  rich  cream  it  is  a  beverage  to 
dream  about  as  well  as  to  partake  of. 
An  editor  whom  I  well  know  takes  reg- 
ularly his  after-breakfast  cup  of  coffee 
made  by  his  own  hands  and  after  this 
formula.  His  wife  protests,  and  de- 
clares it  is  not  good  for  him.  Her  own 
weak  coffee,  made  for  the  family,  he 
will  not  touch.  He  counter-declares 
that  if  such  coffee  as  he  makes  is  going 
to  wreck  his  nervous  system  it  is  high 
time  it  was  doing  so,  as  he  has  indulged 
in  it  for  many  years,  and  keeps  up  with 
his  laborious  daily  tasks  at  office  and 
desk.  Moreover,  he  declares  that  but 
for  his  coffee  he  positively  could  not 
do  the  work  he  does,  or  give  as  good 
work  to  his  readers. 

The  physician  from  whom  I  quote 
avers  that  the  very  climate  in  which 
coffee  best  abounds  is  a  proof  of  its 
need.  Its  natural  home  is  in  climes 
where  biliousness  and  malaria  most 
frequently  are  known,  and  the  class  of 
people  who  inhabit  these  countries  use 
coffee  to  what  might  be  said  to  be  ex- 
tremes. They  drink  coffee  as  freely 
as  we  drink  water,  and  seem  to  thrive 
upon  it.  They  seem  to  need  it,  and  it 
is  food,  drink  and  medicines;  and  the 
physician  says  that  if  housewives  would 
use  more  common  sense  and  more  cof- 
fee in  their  families — and  good  coffee, 
well  made — there  would  be  less  doctor 
bills  and  more  families  of  people  in 
better  general  health.  We  who  dearly 
love  the  delicious  beverage,  and  have 
been  warned  against  our  strong  coffee 
by  those  who  know  less  about  it  than 
we  believe  we  do  ourselves,  hail  with 
delight  the  physician's  sanction.  It  is 
said  that  Voltaire's  physician  once  con- 
tended with  him  against  the  habitual 
use  of  strong  coffee,  and  told  him  that 
it  was  a  slow  poison.  Voltaire  replied 
that  it  must  be  very  slow  indeed,  as  he 
had  been  using  it  for  over  seventy 
years,  and  was  not  dead  yet. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great 
author  used  coffee,  and  not  the  adulter- 
ated package-stuffs  sold  under  guise 
of  that  name.  And  the  sooner  we  as 
housewives  and  home-makers  awaken 
to  the  necessity  of  good  coffee  or  no 


coffee  at  all  for  ourselves  and  families 
the  sooner  shall  we  see  a  different  state 
of  affairs  in  our  general  health.  For 
it  is  true  that  adulterants  of  an  un- 
healthful  nature  are  frequently  used 
as  mixtures  with  coffee-berries.  Such 
adulteration  belongs  in  the  category 
with  oleomargarine  and  other  spurious 
food  articles.  Ella  Houghton. 
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TO  KEEP  A  FEATHER  BOA  FROM 
"CRAWLING  " 

When  I  first  wore  my  first  feather 
boa  I  was  surprised,  then  puzzled,  then, 
impatient  at  the  way  in  which  it  per- 
sisted in  crawling  around  out  of  place. 
I  tried  tying  it  tighter,  then  looser,  then 
tried  anchoring  the  ribbon  to  a  button, 
all  to  no  purpose.  Determined  not  to 
be  beaten  by  the  thing,  I  experimented 
till  I  hit  upon  a  plan  which  is  success- 
ful. Here  it  is,  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  have  been  annoyed  in  like  manner: 

The  ribbon  strings  may  be  dispensed 
with,  in  the  first  place.  Next  put  the 
boa  around  the  neck  and  watch  to  see 
which  way  it  crawls.  When  this  has 
been  decided,  take  it  off,  and  about  a 
foot  from  the  end  which  keeps  growing 
shorter  (I  am  writing  of  the  long  ones, 
the  ends  of  which  come  to  the  waist) 
tie  a  loop  of  narrow  ribbon;  red  or 
some  bright  color  is  best,  as  it  saves 
time  in  hunting  for  it.  When  the  boa 
is  put  on,  take  the  loop  in  the  right 
hand,  bring  the  other  end  down  to  the 
proper  length,  cross  the  side  with  the 


loop  ort  it  over  the  other,  bringing  the 
place  where  it  crosses  as  close  about 
the  throat  as  is  desired;  then  fasten 
the  loop  to  a  button  on  the  coat.  The 
place  where  the  loop  is  put  must  be 
governed  by  the  location  of  the  buttons 
on  the  coat,  but  it  looks  better  to  have 
quite  a  long  end  hang  free.  Now  the 
boa  cannot  get  away.  Sometimes,  if  it 
is  drawn  too  tightly,  it  will  try  very 
hard  to  crawl,  and  the  feathers  will 
scratch  the  neck;  but  if  care  is  taken 
to  have  it  over  the  coat-collar  in  the 
back  it  stays  in  place  perfectly. 

Susan  Brown  Bobbins. 

% 

PORK  PIE 

Cook  a  hog's  head  as  for  head-cheese, 
and  there  will  be  about  a  quart  of  the 
minced  meat  if  skin,  lumps  of  fat,  ears, 
eyes,  etc.,  are  left  out.  Put  the  minced 
meat  in  a  baking-tin  lined  with  rich 
pastry,  adding  sufficient  liquor  to  keep 
it  from  cooking  too  dry;  add  two 
beaten-up  eggs,  two  stale  rolls  rubbed 
up  fine,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  celery-seeds,  salt  and  red 
or  black  pepper,  according  to  prefer- 
ence, one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
one  cupful  of  rich  sweet  milk;  add  a 
pastry  top.  Put  a  tin  plate  over  the 
pie  at  first,  to  keep  the  top  from  baking 
too  fast.  A  few  minutes  before  dinner 
remove  the  plate  and  let  brown.  The 
result  will  be  a  delicious  pie  which  will 
be  a  good  substitute  for  a  "hard-times" 
dinner.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabob. 


THE  SITUATION 

By  Lizzie  Clarke-Hardy 


When  Phyllis  dons  her  fancy  frills, 
Beribboned  gown  and  furbelows, 
Her  silken  snood  and  satin  shoon, 
And  with  me  to  the  opera  goes, 
She  is  so  fair,  and  oh,  so  sweet, 
From  queenly  head  to  dainty  feet; 
My  soul  is  rent  with  amorous  sighs 
As  I  devour  her  with  my  eyes. 


But  when,  in  dainty  dimity, 

She  gaily  to  the  kitchen  hies, 
With  apron  tied  about  her  waist, 
And  business  in  her  merry  eyes, 
She  is  so  sweet  and  debonalre, 
With  dabs  of  flour  upon  her  hair, 
My  soul  with  rapture  almost  dies 
As  I  devour  her  lemon  pies. 


CAKES  AND  CANDIES 

As  we  ate  for  dinner  last  night  some 
cake  made  for  Christmas,  1899,  by  the 
following  receipt,  and  all  pronounced 
it  even  better  than  at  first,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  a  good, 
cheap  cake,  and  one  with  excellent 
keeping  qualities.  This  latter  qualifica- 
tion is  not  the  least  of  its  merits,  as 
one  often  finds  it  exceedingly  conve- 
nient with  which  to  eke  out  a  scant  des- 
sert when  unexpected  company  comes 
just  at  meal-time. 

Fruit-cake. — One  cupful  of  butter, 
one  cupful  of  molasses,  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  five  eggs,  five  cupfuls  of  flour, 
one  and  one  half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  half  cupful  of  brandy,  one  and  one 
half  pounds  each  of  currants  and  rais- 
ins, one  half  pound  of  citron,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cloves,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cinnamon,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  nut- 
meg and  one  teaspoonful  of  almond 
extract.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar; 
beat  the  eggs  to  a  foam  without  sep- 
arating them,  and  add  to  the  butter  and 
sugar;  add  the  molasses  and  the  spices, 
and  beat  thoroughly;  then  add  the 
brandy,  a  little  at  a  time,  beating  it  in. 
Sift  the  soda  with  the  flour,  and  add 
it  to  the  mixture,  reserving  one  half 
cupful  of  flour.  Hav'e  the  currants 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  the  rais- 
ins seeded  and  chopped  and  the  citron 
cut  fine;  mix  them,  add  the  half  cup- 
ful of  flour,  mixing  all  well,  and  then 
add  the  fruit  to  the  cake  mixture,  stir- 
ring it  thoroughly.  Bake  in  deep  pans 
in  a  moderate  oven.  When  the  cakes 
are  cold  wrap  each  one  in  oiled  paper 
and  keep  in  a  tight  tin  box  or  pail. 

Chocolate  Cake. — Any  good  receipt 
for  layer-cake  may  be  used  for  this,  but 
a  white  cake  is  the  nicest.  The  whites 
of  six  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  four  cupfuls  of 
flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder.  Beat  the  butter  and 
sugar  to  a  cream,  then  add  the  milk, 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract, 
and  sift  in  the  flour;  lastly  add  the 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  bake 
carefully  on  layer-cake  tins. 

The  yolks  of  the  eggs  may  be  used 
in  salad  dressing  or  kept  in  a  cool 
place  and  added  to  scrambled  eggs  for 
breakfast  the  next  morning. 


To  make  the  filling,  put  in  a  small 
saucepan  four  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
chocolate,  and  set  it  over  hot  water  to 
melt.  When  it  is  melted  stir  into  it 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  water;  mix 
all  well,  and  add  one  scant  cupful  of 
sugar.  Let  all  boil  together  about  five 
minutes,  and  then  while  it  is  hot  and 
the  cakes  cold  spread  it  over  each  one; 
put  them  together,  and  set  the  cake  in 
a  warm  oven  a  few  minutes  for  the 
icing  to  harden.  This  chocolate  icing 
I  have  found  the  most  satisfactory  of 
any  I  ever  tried.  It  does  not  stick  to 
the  fingers,  nor  crack  from  the  cake 
when  it  is  cut. 

Caramel  Cake. — Make  a  cake  by  the 
above  receipt  and  make  a  filling  as  fol- 
lows: To  two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar 
add  one  half  cupful  of  sweet  milk  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  butter.  Boil  this 
together  until  it  will  make  a  soft  ball 
when  dropped  into  cold  water;  then 
remove  from  the  fire,  add  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  vanilla,  and  beat  it  until  it  is  of 
the  proper  consistency  to  spread  well. 
If  it  seems  too  stiff  add  a  few  drops 
of  hot  water.  It  will  need  to  boil  about 
twenty-five  minutes. 

Ice-cream  Candy. — Three  cupfuls  of 
jranulated  sugar,  one  fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  cream  of  tartar  and  one 
half  cupful  of  boiling  water.  Boil  this 
together  without  stirring  until  it  is 
brittle  when  dropped  into  cold  water. 
Turn  onto  well-buttered  plates  to  cool, 
and  as  the  edges  cool  fold  them  toward 
the  center.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  han- 
dled pull  until  white  and  glossy,  then 
cut  into  sticks  of  convenient  size.  Fla- 
vor the  candy  while  pulling  it  by  put- 
ting any  flavor  that  may  be  desired  on 
the  hands. 

Fudge. — Two  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
one  half  cupful  of  cream  or  milk  and 
one  half  cake  of  chocolate.  Melt  the 
chocolate,  add  the  sugar  and  milk,  and 
boil  six  minutes.  Put  in  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg  and  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Let  it  cool  until  you  can  just 
bear  your  finger  in  it  and  then  beat  it 
until  creamy.  Add  any  kind  of  nuts, 
and  spread  on  well-buttered  flat  plates 
or  tins  a  half  inch  thick  and  cut  into 
squares.  Maida  McL. 

[household  concluded  on  page  10] 
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AN  ALABAMA  YANKEE 

By  Francis  Lynde 

Chapter  VI. 

A  FORLOltN  HOPE 

(he  sentry  who  stood  guard  before 
the  opeu  door  of  the  log  cabin  where 
Jasper  Garth  was  confined  was  a 
seasoned  veteran,  with  a  soldier's 
detestation  for  guerrillas  and  guer- 
rilla-harborers.  But  brave  hearts 
are  always  pitiful;  and  the  old  man 
under  sentence  of  death  was  de- 
jected enough  to  disarm  hostility. 

For  some  time  after  his  imprisonment  the 
lame  man  sat  on  the  floor  with  his  back  to 
the  wall  and  his  knees  drawn  up;  and  the 
sentry  thought  of  another  old  man  who  was 
also  a  cripple — the  white-haired  father  who 
had  taken  up  the  burdens  of  life  again  in  his 
old  age  that  the  son  might  go  and  fight  for 
his  country. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  the  dejected 
one  bestirred  himself  and  asked  for  writing 
materials  he  got  them,  with  an  empty  car- 
tridge-box for  a  knee-desk  and  a  pine-torch 
to  eke  out  the  passing  daylight. 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  write  his  letter, 
and  lie  was  just  finishing  it  when  his  supper 
was  brought  him  by  a  young  negro.  If  the 
sentry  heard  the  mutual  exclamation  of  rec- 
ognition when  the  cook's  helper  went  in  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere. 

"So!  You  did  get  away,  then,  after  all!" 
said  the  lame  man. 

"Yes,  Marse  Garf;  de  Lo'd  he'ped  de  po' 
niggah  boy  an'  raise  up  er  friend  in  need, 
lie  did  dat,  sab." 

"I  know.  You  were  arrested  on  the  river- 
bank  and  taken  to  the  picket-post  at  Shell- 
mound.  There  young  Joyce  tried  to  beg  you 
off;  and  instead  of  shooting  you,  as  he  might 
have  done,  the  captain  in  command  told  you 
to  jump  into  the  river  and  swim  for  it." 

Pete  staggered  back  against  tie  logs  and  his 
eyes  were  rolling.  "De  Lo'd  sabe  us!  You 
must  be  cunjahman,  sholy,  ef  you  knows  all 
dat!" 

"Oh,  no;  there  isn't  any  'conjure'  about  i". 
The  young  Captain  who  gave  you  your  chance 
for  life  is  my  son.  He  told  me  about  it  when 
I  saw  him  the  next  day." 

"Well,  now,  ef  dat  ain't  de  most  monst'ous- 
ly  curious  t'ing!"  Pete  laughed,  with  all  the 
light-hearted  disregard  for  dangers  past 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  his  race.  Then 
he  said,  with  sudden  caution  and  a  glance 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  sentry,  "Whut-all 
dey  gwine  do  to  you,  Marse  Garf?" 

"Nothing  to-night;  but  to-morrow  morning 
they're  going  to  hang  me." 

"Whoo!  What's  dat?  What  for  dey  gwine 
hang  you?" 

"Because  they  think  I  deserve  it.  But  we 
won't  go  into  that.  Will  you  do  me  a  favor— 
or  try  to  do  it?" 

"You  jes'  tell  me  whut-all  it  is,  an'  Ise 
jes'  gwine  do  dat  berry  t'ing,  Marse  Garf. 
Ise  been  er-layin'  off  in  my  mind  fer  to  get 
eben  wid  dat  young  Cap'n— son  o'  you-alls— 
when  de  time  come." 

"The  time  has  come,  and  you  can  never 
serve  him  better  than  by  serving  me  now. 
Here  is  a  letter  for  him.  If  you  can  get 
through  the  lines  and  deliver  it  your  account 
will  be  squared." 

"Ise  gwine  do  hit  ef  1  live;  you-all  kin 
jes'  put  yo'  'pendence  on  dat.  Marse  Garf. 
Whar'bouts  is  I  gwine  find  de  Cap'n?" 

"You'll  not  be  able  to  find  him,  but  you 
can  take  the  letter  to  my  house— the  place 
where  you  and  young  Joyce  went  through  the 
barn-yard,  you  know— and  give  it  to  the  mis- 
tress." 

"Oh,  Ise  gwine  find  dat  place,  sholy." 

The  sentry  without  shifted  his  guri  and 
looked  In  at  the  open  door.  Jasper  Garth 
rose  stiffly  and  faced  the  soldier. 

"You  have  heard  what  I've  been  telling 
this  boy?" 

The  sentry  nodded. 

"Give  rhe  that  letter,  boy!" 

Pete  handed  it  over,  and  Garth  passed  it 
on  to  the  guard. 

"It's  unsealed,  as  you  see!  Read  it,  if  you 
please,  and  then  tell  me  if  it's  inconsistent 
with  your  duty  to  forget  what  you've  heard." 

The  soldier  read  the  letter  by  the  light  of 
the  torch,  and  toward  the  end  of  it  seemed 
to  find  the  light  insufficient.  When  he  had 
finished  he  put  it  back  in  the  envelop  and 
gave  It  to  the  negro. 

"I  didn't  hear  a  blamed  word."  he  said, 
gruffly;  but  the  gruff ness  was  only  a  thing 
to  hide  behind,  and  he  went  out  and  shut 
his  ears  while  the  prisoner  was  giving  the 
messenger  his  final  directions. 

"Keep  to  the  left  when  you  come  to  the 
road  and  you'll  find  the  place  all  right.  If 
anybody  stops  you,  you  can  show  the  letter. 
There's  nothing  in  it  to  criminate  you  or 
me.  Are  those  the  only  clothes  you  have?" 

Pete  looked  down  at  the  cast-off  uniform 
he  was  wearing,  and  showed  all  his  white 
teeth.  "Yes,  sah;  dem's  de  onliest  ones.  I 
wouldn't  er  had  dese'n's  ef  de  sojers  hadn't 
gib  'em  ter  me." 


Jasper  Garth  had  had  the  name  of  being 
a  hard  man  with  his  human  chattels,  and 
yet  he  said,  "I  reckon  you  know  the  risk 
you  run  if  our  soldiers  catch  you  in  that 
uniform?" 

"I  ain't  countin'  de  resk  dis  time,  Marse 
Garf.   Is  dat  all?" 
"That's  all." 

Pete's  duties  at  the  cook-tent  kept  him 
busy  to  a  late  hour,  and  when  he  was  free 
he  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  slip  through 
the  lines,  and  lost  much  time  thereby.  Since 
their  loyalty  was  unquestioned,  the  "contra- 
bands" were  never  held  to  a  very  strict  ac- 
countability in  the  armies  in  which  they  were 
camp-followers,  and  Pete  had  only  to  ask  for 
a  pass  to  get  it. 

But  freedom  was  yet  very  new  to  the  run- 
away, so  new  that  he  was  still  prone  to  take 
the  devious  instead  of  the  obvious  way.  For 
this  cause  it  was  well  past  midnight  when 
he  finally  succeeded  in  dodging  the  pickets. 

Once  outside  the  lines  he  tried  to  remember 
the   lame    man's   directions,    and  couldn't. 

"Pete!"  he  cried.  "I  thought  you  were  dead! 


f'rd,  er  you  ain't  gwine  come  out  wid  no 
hide  on  yo'  back!" 

Fitting  the  action  to  the  word  he  left  the 
road  and  began  to  worm  his  way  through 
the  undergrowth.  He  knew  well-  that  the 
presence  of  horses  in  such  a  place  argued 
men,  and  that  the  men  who  would  choose 
the  dark  ravine  for  a  night  bivouac  would 
hardly  be  soldiers. 

He  was  half  way  down  the  hither  slope  of 
the  ravine,  and  was  leaving  the  horses  well 
to  the  left,  when  he  parted  a  thick  tangle 
of  holly,  to  find  himself  fairly  within  arm's 
reach  of  a  circle  of  sleeping  men  radiating 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  a  smolder- 
ing fire.  He  looked  and  gasped;  then  terror 
sat  in  the  seat  of  reason,  and  he  let  out  a 
yell  that  would  have  aroused  sounder  sleep- 
ers than  those  about  the  guerrilla's  camp-fire. 

He  saw  what  he  had  done,  and  the  Heed- 
lessness of  it,  when  it  was  too  late.  Before 
he  could  get  away  the  outlaws  were  awake 
and  afoot,  and  he  could  do  no  more  than 
flatten  himself  under  the  holly  and  wait  for 
what  should  befall. 

What  did  befall  was  a  most  surprising 
thing.  In  the  halving  instant  between  two 
seconds  the  smoldering  camp-fire  was  de- 
serted, there  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  horses, 
a  mad  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  pocket-like 
ravine  was  forsaken  of  all  save  the  frightened 
messenger. 

Pete  sat  up,  stared  at  the  fire,  and  listened 
for  the  diminishing  hoof-beats.    Then  the 


"  Straight  between  the  lines  of  threatening  muzzles  ran  the 
white-headed  old  negro" 


There  was  a  country  road  a  few  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  out-pickets,  the  road  in  which  he 
should  have  borne  to  the  left.  But  since  he 
couldn't  remember,  he  turned  to  the  right 
at  the  first  forking,  and  so  he  went  astray. 

Fortunately  for  him  the  right-hand  fork 
of  the  road  bore  to  the  westward  before  it 
impinged  upon  the  Confederate  line;  but  in 
escaping  one  danger  he  ran  into  another.  In 
its  second  sweep  to  the  eastward  the  road 
dipped  into  a  pocket-like  ravine  densely 
wooded  and  thickly  upgrown  with  under- 
brush. It  was  a  suggestive  place— would  have 
been  in  time  of  peace  to  any  but  the  bravest 
—and  Pete  had  his  share  of  the  superstition 
which  ignorance  breeds. 

"Golly,  dat's  a  pookerish  place!"  he  said, 
saying  it  aloud  for  his  own  heartening. 
"  'Pears  ter  me  lak  I  done  come  fur  'nough 
on  dis  yer  road." 

He  could  hear  the  trickling  of  water  in  the 
ravine;  and  the  deep  sub-bass  of  the  frogs 
drowned  the  shrilling  of  the  tree-frogs  and 
the  katydids.  Suddenly  there  was  a  sound 
alien  to  both  of  these,  and  Pete  became  all 
ears  to  hear. 

"Ef  dem  ain't  hawses  crappin'  de  grass 
down  yondah  I  don't  know  hawses  when  I 
year  'em.  Dis  yer's  de  time  when  you  wants 
ter  be  might  keerful  o'  yo'self,  Pete  Craw- 


humor  of  it  struck  him  and  he  rolled  on  the 
ground  in  an  ecstasy  of  mirth. 

"Wahoo!  Ef  I  liv?  I  jes'  gwine  tell  dem 
sojer-boys  'bout  dat.  Golly,  didn't  dey  run! 
Don't  need  no  ,guns  nor  swo'ds  ter  skeer  dem 
gorriller-men;  jes'  take  er  likely  niggah  boy 
'long  ter  holler  at  'em.  Whoo!" 

After  that  Jasper  Garth's  messenger  went 
on  with  courage  rejuvenated,  to  add  more 
miles  to  the  compassless  wanderings.  Deep 
in  the  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning, 
he  forsook  the  road  and  took  to  the  forest; 
and  thereupon  became  promptly  and  properly 
lost,  even  to  the  sense  of  direction. 

The  dawn  was  reddening  in  the  east  when 
he  came  out  upon  a  traveled  road  which 
seemed  oddly  familiar:  should  have  been  fa- 
miliar, indeed,  since  he  had  already  crossed 
it  thrice  in  the  aimless  circlings.  There  was 
no  house  in  sight  in  either  direction,  but  in 
one  of  the  dawn-lengthened  vistas  he  saw 
some  one  coming  afoot  and  at  speed. 

It  was  Alan  coming  from  the  Gordon  Mires, 
to  renew  the  search  for  the  missing  enrs; 
and  when  he  came  abreast  of  Pete  he  was 
well  assured  that  he  was  gaping  at  a  ghost. 

"Pete!"  he  cried.  "Why,  I— I  thought  you 
were  dead!" 

"No.  sah;  I  ain't  daid." 

"But  I  saw  'em  shoot  you— I  know  I  did!" 


"Ef  dey  did  I  never  knowed  it;  no,  sah. 
When  dat  young  Marse  Cap'n  shek  his  haid 
at  me  an'  say,  'Jump,  you  niggah,  an'  go 
deep!'  I  jes'  done  it.  An'  when  Ise  come  up 
ter  get  href  Ise  way  yondah  down  dat  rib- 
ber;  yes,  sah!" 

Crash  went  another  of  Alan's  vindictive 
card-houses.  Was  all  the  good  to  be  taken 
out  of  his  tardy  forgiveness  of  the  enemy 
by  fresh  discoveries  of  the  enemy's  mag- 
nanimity? 

"Did  Dick  Garth  tell  you  that?" 

"Yes,  sah;  he  suttin'y  did." 

"Goodness  gracious!  And  here  I've  been — 
but  what  are  you  doing  here  in  that  uni- 
form?" 

"Oh,  Ise  in  de  ahmy,  I  is.  Jes'  come  out 
for  a  little  spell  ter  do  a  favah  ter  dat  young 
Cap'n  Garf's  paw."  . 

"To  do  a  favor  for  Jasper  Garth?" 

"Yes,  sah;  dey's  gwine  hang  him  dis  mawn- 
in',  an'  he  axed  me  would  I  do  him  a  favah." 

Alan  went  white  to  the  lips.  "Then — then 
father  couldn't  clear  him?"  he  quavered. 

"Don't  know  nothin'  erbout  dat.  I  ain't 
seed  yo'  paw.  But  dey's  suttin'y  gwine  hang 
Marse  Garf.  An'  dat  'minds  me — kin  you-all 
p'int  me  'long  de  way  to  his  house?  Ise 
totin'  a  letter  fo'  de  mistiss;  leastwise,  dat's 
wha'  he  done  tol'  me  to  cyar'  hit." 

Alan  had  come  to  his  own  again  In  the 
matter  of  presence  of  mind.  He  knew,  or 
thought  he  knew,  what  had  happened.  His 
father  had  tried  and  failed,  and  had  gone 
home  again.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
done  quickly. 

"Come  on!"  he  shouted,  darting  off  for  the 
three-mile  dash  to  the  Garth  place;  and  Pete, 
with  the  leg-weariness  of  his  night's  cir- 
clings upon  him,  had  his  work  cut  out  to 
keep  up. 

Remembering  that  mad  race  afterward, 
Alan  made  sure  that  their  steps  were  Prov- 
identially guided.  With  the  earliest  dawn 
the  cavalry  of  both  armies  were  in  motion, 
and  the  three-mile  dash  was  over  ground 
swept  in  all  directions  by  the  reconnoitering 
parties.  And  yet  they  ran  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, and  without  having  to  leave  the  road, 
though  there  were  dust-clouds  and  thunder- 
ing hoofs  before  and  behind  them. 

The  sun  had  barely  cleared  the  eastern 
horizon  by  the  time  they  reached  the  Garth 
place.  Early  as  it  was,  the  shutters  were 
open  and  an  old  negro  was  splitting  wood 
in  the  dooryard. 

Alan  gave  the  word  to  Pete,  and  together 
they  vaulted  the  fence  and  cut  across  to 
the  house.  Eleanor  saw  them  from  a  window, 
and  when  they  finished  at  the  porch  steps 
there  were  four  anxious  faces  at  the  door. 
Alan's  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  a  wave 
of  thankfulness  submerged  him.  Two  of  the 
eager  ones  were  his  mother  and  sister.  It 
was  the  roof  of  the  family  enemy  that  had 
sheltered  them,  after  all. 

For  a  little  time  they  could  get  nothing  out 
of  him  for  all  their  tumultuous  questions. 
Three-mile  dashes  at  top  speed  are  prohib- 
itive of  speech  at  the  end  of  them,  and  Alan 
could  only  hang  upon  the  door-post  and  gasp 
for  breath.  As  for  Pete,  he  was  rolling  in 
Mrs.  Garth's  pansy-bed  like  .one  in  a  fit. 

It  was  the  agony  in  his  mother's  face  that 
hastened  Alan's  recovery;  that  and  tlie  way 
she  took  him  in  her  arms  and  said,  "My  poor 
boy!   My  poor,  fatherless  boy!" 

"What — what's  happened  to  father?"  he 
panted;  and  they  told  him  brokenly  how 
Stephen  Joyce  had  doubtless  been  slain  by 
the  marauders. 

"No,  no,  no!  He's  all  right!  He's  at  home, 
or  somewheres  around  looking  for  you-all 
now!  I  was  with  him  after  that  raid,  and 
when  I  started  out  to  hunt  for  you-all  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Federal  camp  to  try  to 
save  Uncle  Jasp'." 

At  this  Alan  found  that  he  relieved  two 
anxious  hearts  only  to  plunge  two  others 
into  black  despair;  and  he  had  to  tell  the 
whole  miserable  story  of  Jasper  Garth's 
arrest  and  condemnation. 

He  told  it;  told  his  own  part  In  It  without 
flinching,  though  he  was  careful  to  suppress 
every  hint  of  the  talk  he  had  overheard  in 
the  cedars,  and  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
errand  which  had  led  the  old  man  into  the 
toils. 

Eleanor's  eyes  were  flashing  when  he  fin- 
ished, but  her  only  comment  was  the  ques- 
tion, "Did  you  find  Robert?" 

Alan  shook  his  head  despondently.  "No:  if 
I  could  only  find  him  now  perhaps  he  could — " 

Unc'  Ephraim  was  at  the  steps,  bobbing 
and  scraping  his  feet. 

"Marse  Alan!  Oh,  Marse  Alan!  I  knows 
wha'  Marse  Robbut  is  at.  Him  an'  his  men 
is  yondah  on  dat  ridge  beyon'  de  Claybo'ne 
ol'-field." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  been  axin'  baok'ards  an'  for'ards  'mong 
dem  sojers  all  mawnin'.  Jes'  now  a  right 
sma't  young  off'cer  come  erlong,  an'  when  I 
ax  him,  he  up  an'  tol'  me  dat's  wha'  Marse 
Robbut  is  at." 

Eleanor  ran  in  and  got  her  sunbonnet,  but 
Alan  stopped  her  at  the  door.  "You'd  look 
nice,  wouldn't  you!"  he  said,  scornfully. 
"Why,  they're  fighting  over  there— hear 
that?"  A  half-dozen  squibbing  reports  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  distant  ridge.  "You 
stay  here  and  take  care  of  the  others  and 
I'll  fetch  Bob.    Come  on,  Eph!" 

The  height  of  land  beyond  the  Claybourne 
old-field  is  no  more  than  a  gentle  swell  rising 
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a  few  score  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pla- 
teau. Its  slopes  are  plowed  fields  and  smil- 
ing orchards  now,  but  in  '63  it  was  woodland, 
open  groves  of  oak  and  scattered  islets  of 
pine,  with  tangled  thickets  of  holly  and 
laurel  in  the  "washes." 

The  shortest  cut  to  the  ridge  was  through 
the  Garth  "near  field"  and  across  the  Clay- 
bourne  pasture,  and  Alan  took  the  bee-line. 
It  was  life  or  death  for  the  family  enemy 
now,  and  the  very  seconds  were  precious. 

Perhaps  it  was  already  too  late.  He  had 
heard  that  military  executions  were  at  day- 
break. What  if— but  he  would  not  follow 
that  thought  to  its  paralyzing  conclusion. 
Speed!  speed!  was  the  business  of  the  mo- 
ment; and  in  spite  of  the  three-mile  dash 
and  its  cripplings  he  made  desperate  work 
of  it  for  the  old  negro  who  was  laboring 
breathless  at  his  heels. 

The  squibbing  musket-shots  had  ceased 
when  they  breasted  the  ridge.  The  stillness 
of  the  summer  morning  was  in  the  woodland! 
The  trees  shut  out  the  sight  of  the  scurry- 
ing dust-clouds  on  the  roads  to  the  westward, 
and  the  thunder  of  the  galloping  squadrons 
became  the  softened  undertone  in  Nature's 
morning  song  of  rustling  leaves  and  chirping 
birds.  A  Carolina  wren  flitted  from  tree  to 
tree  ahead  of  them  as  they  climbed,  and  its 
cheery  "queechy,  queechy,  queechy,"  made 
it  impossible  to  realize  that  the  murmuring 
undertone  was  the  tramp  of  iron-shod  war. 

Alan,  was  watching  the  wren,  and  it  was 
the  sudden  fright  of  the  bird  that  made  him 
stop  and  beckon  to  Unc'  Ephraim.  There 
was  a  little  hillock  just  before  them,  and 
when  they  crept  up  and  peered  over  it  they 
saw  what  had  alarmed  the  wren. 


In  a  small  dish-like  hollow,  partly  screened 
by  a  fringe  of  laurel  and  flimsy  breastwork 
of  poles  and  bushes,  lay  a  handful  of  dis- 
mounted cavalrymen  in  dusty  gray.  And  on 
three  sides  of  the  hollow  the  undergrowth 
was  bristling  with  the  bayonets  of  the  envel- 
oping Federal  skirmish-line. 

It  was  the  final  act  in  a  little  drama  of 
manoeuvering  which  had  begun  at  early 
dawn,  and  the  stage  was  set  for  the  tragedy. 
Even  as  they  looked  and  held  their  breath  a 
handsome  young  fellow  with  a  captain's 
shoulder-straps  on  his  blouse  stepped  out 
boldly  in  front  of  the  line  of  encircling  bay- 
onets. 

"Surrender,  you  Johnnies!"  he  called  out. 
"We've  got  you  surrounded,  three  to  one!" 

There  was  a  stir  behind  the  flimsy  breast- 
work and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  dis- 
mounted ones  stood  up.  He,  too,  was  a  young 
man,  with  laughing  eyes,  and  smiling  lips 
uptilted  at  the  corners  like  Eleanor's. 

"Pitch  in,  Yank,  when  you're  ready!"  he 
called  back.   "We  don't  surrender;  we  fight!" 

There  was  a  thrusting  of  gun-barrels 
through  the  cover  on  both  sides,  and  an 
ominous  clicking  of  hammers  drawn  back, 
and  then  Alan's  heart  stood  still. 

For  down  the  hillock  and  straight  between 
the  lines  of  threatening  muzzles  ran  the 
white-headed  old  negro,  his  hat  off  and  his 
hands  held  up  in  beseeching. 

"Oh,  Marse  Robbut— an'  you-all  Marse 
Dick!  Don't  you-all  do  hit!  Jes'  lissen  at 
whut  ol'  Eph  gwine  tol*— " 

A  musket  crashed  in  the  laurels,  and  the 
old  freedman  dropped  to  his  knees,  his  plea 
broken  in  the  midst. 

[to  be  continued] 


house.  An  hour  later  a  bright-red  placard, 
resembling  a  scarlet-fever  sign,  appeared  on 
the  door  of  the  Bobbins'  domicile.  It  read: 


A  NEW-YEAR'S  RHYME  OF  THE  QUARTERS  IN  I860 


I  jus'  plum  fo'got  to  tell  you, 

Wen  de  Chris'mas-times  was  done, 

Ob  de  hifalutin'  New-Yeah's, 
An'  anoder  heap  o'  fun! 

Ob  my  marryin'  to  Liza, 

De  purtlest  gal  ob  all, 
An'  de  present  massa  gib  me, 

At  de  good  ole  New-Yeah's  ball. 

'Twas  dat  little  cottage,  honey, 
Whar  de  honeysuckles  clim', 

Wid  dar  bells  a-ringin'  music 
Fo'  my  Liza  all  de  time. 

Wid  dar  bells  a-spillin'  fragrance 
From  de  Heuen  up  above ; 

Jus' a  little  tas' ob  glory, 
Such  as  de  angels  lub ! 

An'  dat  wasn't  all,  my  honey, 
Dat  deah  mas'  an'  missus  gabe ; 

Dar's  de  blessed  slip  o'  paper 
Dat  you  is  no  mo'  a  slabe ! 


Wy,  dat  freedom  kep'  a-rollin' 

Till  it  caught  a  chorus  gran', 
An'  de  stabs  and  skies  togeddeh 

Jus'  swep'  it  o'er  de  lan'! 

Wy,  it  struck  my  bred'ren,  honey, 

Lik'  a  great  light  in  de  night, 
Lik'  de  jubilee  an'  praisin'  ' 

Wen  de  Win'  receive  dar  sight! 

Wen  de  halt  an',  lame  am  walkin', 

Wen  de  deaf  an'  dum'  arise, 
An'  set  up  dat  mighty  talkin' 

Dat  jus'  cleaves  de  inner  skies ! 

TDoju'  y.o'  wondeh,  den,  my  honey, 

Dat  de- story  ain't  na'f  toP, 
Wen  de  glad  han'  ob  de  new  yeah 

Shakes  de  tremblin'  ob  de  ole? 

Dem's  a  bridal  pair,  my  honey, 

In  de  golden  an'  de  white, 
Wid  de  jinglin',  ringin',  singin', 

Fo'  de  Chris'  an'  New-Yeah's  night! 

—Ladies'  Illustrated  Journal. 


THE ,  FATE  OF  A  HYPOCRITE 

By  Hester  A.  Bassett 


^/iP^jLOUDS  had-  been  gathering  in  the 
domestic  sky  of  the  Robbins'  house- 
'  ^  hold  for  some  time.  Any  one  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  atmospherical 
conditions  would  have  known  that 
a  thunder-storm  was  brewing.  In 
spite  of  this  unfavorable  prognosis 
it  was  a  lovely  morning;  one  of 
those  tranquil  June  days  when  Nature  seems 
to  be  making  a  special  plea  for  harmony  in 
all  things. 

Birds,  bees  and  butterflies  were  flitting 
about  the  garden  where  Miss  Barbara  Rob- 
bins  and  her  niece  Henrietta  were  working; 
the  former  pulling  "pussly,"  that  "type  of 
original  sin,"  the  latter  watering  the  sweet- 
peas,  which  were  already  peeping  out  co- 
quettishly  from  beneath  their  foliage  and 
giving  forth  their  hearts'  best  fragrance. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence  between  the 
two  women.  Finally,  in  desperation,  Henrietta 
gave  an  uncomfortable  cough,  looked  cau- 
tiously at  her  aunt  from  under  the  pretty 
garden-hat,  then  sighed  deeply. 

Miss  Robbins  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
from  the  depths  of  a  huge  sunbonnet  ex- 
claimed, in  unmistakably  cold  tones,  "Hen- 
rietta!" 

In  spite  of  prior  apprehensions  Henrietta 
was  startled  when  the  cloud-burst  finally 
came,  and  she  nearly  dropped  her  watering- 
can  in  consequence.  But  she  knew  that  it 
must  be  met,  like  all  such  disturbances,  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  might  be;  therefore, 
the  blue  eyes  were  raised  inquiringly  to  the 
stern  face  before  her,  and  she  responded 
shortly,  with  just  a  touch  of  defiance  in  her 
•manner,  "Yes,  Aunt!" 

It  was  now  Miss  Robbins'  turn  to  be  sur- 
prised, as  never  before  had  Henrietta  exhib- 
ited any  signs  of  wilfulness.  Indeed,  the 
former  had  always  looked  upon  her  niece  as 
a  most  pliable  creature,  never  realizing  that 
she  had  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  opinions, 
too,  which  were  often  sacrificed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  principle. 

"I  have  about  lost  all  patience  with  you, 
Henrietta,"  said  Miss  Robbins,  with  a  great 
deal  of  asperity,  "and  I  might  as  well  say 
so  first  as  last!  There  is  no  use  denying  the 


fact  that  we  are  poor,  and  unless  we  go 
hungry,  or  let  Nannie  and  the  cats  starve, 
we  will' have  to  do  it;  so  there  now!"  Not 
meeting  with  any  reply  she  continued,  "You 
can't  say  that  the  business  is  not  respectable, 
now  can  you?" 

It  was  difficult  to  evade  a  direct  question, 
and  still  more,  difficult  to  answer  it  under 
the  circumstances.  Henrietta  scrutinized  the 
sweet-peas,  ostensibly  to  look  for  new  buds; 
but  it  was  not  of  them  she  was  thinking.  ■ 

"No,"  she  said,  slowly,  "it  is  not  exactly 
disreputable.  I  suppose  people  cannot  help 
losing  their  hair,  but  I  do  not  like  to  sell 
the  stuff;  and,  anyway,  Aunt  Bab,  I  believe 
it  is  a  fraud." 

"A  fraud!"  Miss  Robbins  looked  aghast. 
"Why,"  said  she,  "Miss  Biggs  says  that  her 
brother-in-law's  sister  was  as  bald  as  a  bat 
after  she  had  the  fever,  and  in  six  months 
she  grew  new  hair,  and  curly  at  that!" 

"Aunt  Barbara,  that  is  nonsense,"  retorted 
Henrietta,  laughingly.  "Her  hair  would  have 
come  again  even  if  she  hadn't  used  the  re- 
storer, and  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  after 
such  an  illness  one's  hair  nearly  always 
comes  in  curly."  Then  she  added,  soberly, 
"Aunt  Barbara,  I'll  do  anything  that  is  hon- 
orable; take  in  washing  or  sewing,  or — or 
keep  a  day-nursery  if  you'll  let  me— anything 
but  sell  that  hateful  hair-restorer." 

Miss  Robbins  was  now  thoroughly  exasper- 
ated, and  gave  vent  to  her  resentment  by 
exclaiming,  "Henrietta,  you  are  a  goose! 
You  know  that  at  my  age  I  could  never  endure 
it  to  have  children  rummaging  over  every- 
thing! As  to  your  sewing,  I  don't  see  what 
you  can  be  thinking  of,  when  you  left  school 
just  because  your  eyes  gave  out!  We  can't 
help  it  that  the  bank  failed  and  left  us  as 
poor  as  church  mice!  Deary  me!  I  wonder 
what  your  father  and  mother  would  say  if 
they  had  lived  to  see  this!" 

"What;  our  selling  hair- restorer?"  asked 
the  remorseless  Henrietta.  Then  she  added, 
wickedly,  "Why,  they  would  not  allow  us  to 
do  such  a  thing!" 

Miss  Robbins  dropped  her  hoe,  pursed  her 
lips  tightly  together,  and  without  a  word 
brushed  past  her  niece  and  went  into  the 
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When  Henrietta  saw  the  sign  she  groaned 
aloud,  then  went  back  to  the  little  summer- 
house  and  had  a  good  cry,  which  relieved  her 
considerably.  Half  an  hour  wasispent  in  this 
profitless  way;  then  she  felt  ashamed  of  her- 
self and  decided  to  go  into  the  house  and 
make  the  best  of  the  inevitable. 

At  this  juncture  she  heard  the  garden  gate 
click,  and  saw  a  man  walking  briskly  up  the 
front  walk.  This  was  quite  an  unusual  oc- 
currence, for  Miss  Robbins  had  an  aversion 
to  men  in  general,  and  naturally  kept  a  close 
watch  over  her  niece.  It  was  evident  that 
Henrietta  had  seen  him  before,  and  with  a 
woman's  curiosity  she  wondered  what  he 
wanted;  but  she  did  not  care  to  venture  from 
her  retreat  with  a  tear-stained  face  and  red 
ey.es.  When  she  did  go  in  Miss  Robbins  met 
her  at  the  door  and  said,  jubilantly,  "We  have 
had  a  customer  already,  Henrietta;  he 
bought  two  bottles.  We  can  have  meat  for 
dinner." 

"I  saw  him,"  responded  Henrietta,  forget- 
ting herself  for  a  moment.  "He  often  passes 
this  way,  and  once,  when  Nannie  ran  away, 
he  helped  me  to  catch  her.  Isn't  he  hand- 
some, Aunt  Bab?" 

"Henrietta!"  cried  Miss  Robbins,  despair- 
ingly, "I  have  always  tried  to  do  my  duty  by 
you!  I  hate  shielded  you  in  every  possible 
way!"  And  then,  with  staccato-like  precision, 
she  added,  "Now  tell  me  when  and  where 
you  saw  this  man!" 

"He  was  just  outside  the  garden  gate, 
Aunt  Bab,"  said-  Henrietta,  mildly.  "I 
never  spoke  to  him  but  the  once,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  she  saw  the  troubled  look  in  the 
elder  Miss  Robbins'  eyes. 

"Oh!"  ejaculated  the  latter,  in  a  relieved 
voice.  And  then,  half  apologetically,  she 
added,  "You  always  were  of  a  romantic  turn 
of  mind,  Henrietta,  and  I  suppose  it  is  only 
to  be  expected  in  a  young  -  thing  like  you. 
When  you  are  as  old  as  I  you  will  have  more 
prudence.  Well,  if  that  tormented  Nannie 
hasn't  got  into  the  wood-shed  again!"  And 
away,  she  bustled  to  look  after  her  pet  lamb. 

Miss  Robbins  had  a  good  heart,  even  though 
she  was  peevish,  morose  and  opinionated! 
No  one.  understood  her  crotchety  ways  better 
than  her  niece,  whom  she  dearly  loved.  In  a 
way  her  devotion  to  Henrietta  was  beautiful, 
but  her  herrnit-like  life  and  the  disparity  in 
their,  ages  made  a  barrier  between  them  that 
was  really  pitiful. 

For  some  time  Henrietta  had  been  border- 
ing on  the  state  known  as  "old-maidhood;" 
but  she  had  a  youthful  face,  and  no  one  ever 
guessed  her  age  over  twenty.  The  elder  Miss 
Robbins  had  never  recognized  the  dividing- 
line  between  childhood  and  womanhood,  and 
to  her  Henrietta  was  still  a  child.  She  never 
allowed  her  to  go  to  town  alone,  but  chap- 
eroned her  at  all  times  with  great  vigilance; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  girl  had  never 
rebelled.  A  radical  change  had  come  over 
Henrietta  of  late,  however,  and  her  aunt 
had  noticed  the  transformation  with  secret 
misgivings.  The  first  intimation  of  the  un- 
welcome fact  was  received  the  day  of  the 
garden  scene;  but  it  had  been  emphasized 
several  times  since  then. 

One  evening  Henrietta  sat  by  the  window 
watching  the  sunset  and  dreaming— a  pastime 
in  which  she  did  not  often  indulge,  for  her 
fingers  were  nearly  always  too  busy;  and,  be- 
sides, Miss  Robbins  would  not  tolerate  any- 
thing that  flavored  of  sentiment.  Occasionally 
Henrietta  took  advantage  of  her  austere 
aunt,  and  on  this  particular  evening  a  pro- 
pitious opportunity  had  presented  itself  while 
Miss  Robbins  was  out  in  the  back  yard  feed- 
ing Nannie. 

Henrietta  felt  sad  and  listless.  She  could 
not  account  for  the  symptoms,  as  she  had 
nothing  special  to  make  her  unhappy.  It  was 
a  nameless,  undefined  feeling,  and  at  times 
it  became  so  oppressive  that  she  chafed  and 
fretted  like  a  bird  in  its  prison  longing  to  be 
free. 

She  was  thinking  of  her  old  artist  friend 
Margaret  Hutton,  who  had  married  years 
before,  and  who  had  besides  her  John  three 
little  Huttons.  In  the  midst  of  her  reverie 
the  postman  came  and  handed  her  a  letter. 
It  was  from  Margaret— a  glad,  happy,  matron- 
ly epistle  full  of  domestic  affairs.  There  was 
a  postscript,  woman  fashion,  and  it  read: 

Dear  Henrietta  :— I've  read  this  letter  over,  and 
it  sounds  horribly  selfish.  I  have  written  of  nothing 
but  my  blessed  John  and  the  three  little  ones.  Just 
as  if  you  are  interested  in  the  measles,  and  babies 
cutting  teeth!  Measles  are  not  particularly  edifying, 
but  its  victims  are.  I  am  studying  in  a  practical  kinder- 
garten these  days,  and  it  is  delightful,  I  assure  you, 
dear.  I  am  enjoying  it  more  than  painting  landscapes 
or  figure  pieces.  My  art-work  is  being  sadly  neglected, 
but  I  was  never  so  happy  in  my  life.  Cau't  you  pay 
me  a  visit,  and  take  a  few  lessons  In  domestic  econ- 
omy? Then,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise."  Good-by, 

Margaret. 

A  tiny  tear  dropped  on  the  name  and 
blotted  it  out;  then  Henrietta  folded  the 
postscript  and  put  it  into  her  pocket.  Some- 


how she  thought  of  all  that  might  have  been 
if  only  her  ideal  man  had  come  into  her 
life.  Strange  to  say,  a  vision  of  the  handsome 
stranger  came  before  her,  and  she  mused  of 
him  until  Miss  Robbins  entered  the  room. 

"A  letter  from  Margaret,  Aunt  Bab,"  she 
said,  briefly,  as  she  handed  the  missive  to  her. 

"Humph!"  was  Miss  Robbins'  expressive 
comment  after  its  perusal.  "Margaret  always 
was  sensible  until  she  married;  now  she 
thinks  of  nothing  but  her  husband  and 
babies." 

The  postscript  burned  in  Henrietta's  pocket 
as  her  aunt  quoted  Margaret's  exact  words, 
but  she  shyly  said,  "Do  you  blame  her  much, 
Aunt  Bab?" 

The  elder  woman  turned  her  face  away  for 
a  moment  and  Henrietta  fancied  that  she 
saw  a  tear  on  the  wrinkled  cheek.  The  next 
instant  she  thought  that  she  must  have  been 
mistaken,  for  there  was  no  vestige  of  emotion 
in  the  hard  face  when  she  spoke. 

"Henrietta,  you  are  positively  sentimental, 
or  else  you  are  bordering  on  insanity,  and  in 
my  mind  the  two  are  closely  allied!  If  I 
were  you  I  would  go  to  bed  and  sleep  it  off!" 

Henrietta  was  glad  for  an  excuse  to  be 
alone;  but  before  she  said  good-night  she 
crossed  the  room  and  threw  her  arms  about 
Miss  Robbins'  neck.  The  door  had  scarcely 
closed  behind  her  niece  when  the  features  of 
the  stern-faced  woman  relaxed,  the  muscles 
worked  convulsively,  and  taking  a  miniature 
picture  from  her  bosom  she  kissed  it  and 
cried,  "She  is  so  like  her  father,  so  like  him!" 

Henrietta,  in  the  quiet  of  her  chamber,  little 
dreamed  of  the  memories  that  she  had 
awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  woman  who 
usually  wore  an  impenetrable  mask. 

If  the  X-rays  could  be  perfected  and  de- 
veloped to  such  a  degree  that  the  emotions 
of  human  hearts  might  be  laid  bare  how 
astonishing  would  some  of  the  disclosures  be. 
In  this  case  perhaps  we  would  be  more  pa- 
tient with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  daily  brought  in  contact. 

Henrietta  read  Margaret's  postscript  over 
and  over  again.  "Yes,"  she  mused,  "the  man 
is  handsomer  than  John,  and  his  eyes  are 
twice  as  brown."  She  finally  fell  asleep, 
and  dreamed  that  he  stopped  to  see  her  gar- 
den one  day,  and  before  he  left  she  gave  him 
a  bouquet  to  take  home.  When  she  awoke  it 
was  with  a  painfully  depressed  feeling  in  the 
region  of  her  heart. 

A  few  days  later  the  dream  came  partly 
true,  for  the  man  entered  the  garden  gate 
and  came  to  where  Henrietta  was  working. 
She  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  and  blushed 
vividly. 

As  he  tipped  his  hat  she  noticed  how  thick 
and  dark  his  hair  was  in  the  back,  but  she 
could  not  see  the  top  of  his  head,  for  he 
wore  a  black  silk  skull-cap. 

"Good-evening,"  she  faltered,  in  response 
to  his  greetings.  "You  wish  to  see  my  aunt, 
I  presume?" 

"Oh,  no,"  was  the  candid  reply;  "I  want 
another  bottle  of  the  hair-restorer,  and  you 
can  wait  on  me  just  as  well,  can  you  not? 
You  see,"  he  continued,  adroitly  noticing 
Henrietta's  confusion,  "my  uncle's  hair  is 
falling  out,  too,  and  we  have  heard  the  Acme 
Hair-Restorer  recommended  so  highly  that  we 
are  both  going  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial." 

"Indeed!"  responded  Henrietta,  stiffly,  and 
she  led  the  way  to  the  house. 

After  he  had  gone  she  somewhat  repented 
of  her  coldness,  and  by  the  time  he  passed 
the  next  day  her  heart  had  softened  consid- 
erably, and  she  smiled  and  bowed. 

"Poor  man,"  she  thought,  "it  is  a  pity  that 
he  has  to  wear  that  ugly  little  cap.  I  do 
hope  the  restorer  will  help  him." 

Miss  Robbins'  business  venture  did  not 
prove  as  successful  as  she  had  hoped.  Be- 
sides the  man  few  people  seemed  to  realize 
the  virtues  of  the  hair-restorer,  and  often  two 
weeks  passed  without  a  customer.  Times 
were  dull  and  money  was  scarce.  To  cap  the 
climax  Miss  Robbins  was  taken  quite  ill  with 
inflammatory  rheumatism.  For  several  days 
it  rained  incessantly,  and  the  damp  weather 
only  served  to  augment  the  trouble. 

Saturday  morning  dawned  dark  and  rainy, 
with  the  wind  blowing  a  perfect  gale.  Hen- 
rietta had  postponed  the  marketing  from  day 
to  day,  hoping  that  her  aunt  would  be  better, 
so  that  she  could  leave  her  alone;  but  the  lar- 
der was  now  quite  empty,  and  she  did  not  dare 
wait  longer,  so  she  settled  her  aunt  as  com- 
fortably as  possible  and  started  on  her  er- 
rand. She  did  not  mind  the  rain,  for  when 
she  was  just  a  little  tot  of  three  or  four 
years  she  had  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to 
run  outdoors  barefooted  and  bareheaded  and 
stand  until  she  was  completely  drenched  to 
the  skin. 

She  was  detained  longer  than  she  had  ex- 
pected at  the  outset,  and  it  was  quite  dark 
when  she  left  the  grocery.  The  wind  fairly 
blew  her  along,  and  just  as  she  turned  the 
corner  a  pedestrian  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site direction  collided  with  her.  She  was 
carrying  the  market-basket  in  one  hand  and 
the  umbrella  in  the  other,  but  When  the  colli- 
sion took  place  the  wind  gave  the  latter  a 
sudden  twist,  which  carried  it  away  and  left 
her  standing  unprotected  in  the  drenching 
rain,  face  to  face  with  a  man.  He  made 
all  sorts  of  apologies  for  the  accident,  and 
chased  the  refractory  umbrella  up  the  street, 
finally  returning  with  it  in  his  possession. 

Henrietta's  cheeks,  which  were  pink  from 
the  wind,  grew  pinker  still,  and  the  soft 
fair  hair  blew  about  her  face  in  the  most 
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captivating  fashion.  The  man  inwardly 
vowed  that  she  was  charming,  and  thanked 
the  gods  for  the  meeting,  while  Henrietta 
was  both  glad  and  sorry. 

"If  you  will  allow  me,"  said  he,  "I  will 
carry  your  umbrella  and  basket  for  you." 
Notiug  a  hesitatiou  on  her  part,  he  continued, 
with  a  slight  fabrication  to  help  him  out, 
"I  have  an  errand  at  your  house,  anyway,  so 
you  see  it  will  not  be  at  all  out  of  my  way." 

"But  Aunt  Barbara,"  stammered  Henrietta. 

The  man  comprehended  the  situation.  "Oh, 
I'll  make  it  all  right  with  her.  Trust  me 
for  that." 

All  her  life  Henrietta  had  been  used  to 
obeying  the  mandates  of  her  aunt,  therefore 
it  was  a  positive  treat  to  have  a  change  in 
captains,  and  she  yielded  with  alacrity. 

The  man  gallantly  helped  her  over  all  the 
bad  places,  and  she  walked  demurely  by  his 
side,  with  a  feeling  of  contentment  she  had 
never  experienced  before,  meantime  trying  to 
imagine  how  it  would  seem  to  always  have 
some  one  to  carry  her  umbrella  and  market- 
basket.  And  the  man's  thoughts  were  run- 
ning in  much  the  same  channel;  however, 
neither  said  a  word. 

Miss  Robbins  was  shocked  beyond  measure, 
and  showed  it  in  every  attitude.  At  first 
she  was  frigid,  but  her  manner  softened  a 
little  when  the  man  placed  a  crisp  five-dollar 
bill  in  her  hand  and  asked  for  six  more  bot- 
tles of  hair-restorer. 

"Six  more!"  she  gasped.  "Why,  if  it  is  good 
for  anything  two  bottles  ought  to  cure  any 
one,  and  you  have  had  at  least  twelve!" 

"But  this  is  a  case  of  long  standing,"  he 
remarked,  placidly.  "I  think  one  more  bot- 
tle will  be  sutficient  in  my  case;  the  other  five 
are  for  my  uncle." 

"Henrietta,"  said  Miss  Robbins  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  "he  is  a  gentleman;  as 
fine  a  one  as  I  ever  met." 

Henrietta  subdued  her  amazement,  and  in- 
nocently asked,  "Who,  the  postman?" 

"You  know  better;  I  mean  the  man!"  was 
Miss  Robbins'  brisk  response. 

"He  is  bald-headed,  Aunt  Barbara,"  said 
Henrietta,  contemptuously. 

"That  does  not  make  him  any  less  a  gen- 
tleman!" exclaimed  her  aunt,  tersely. 

Henrietta  was  hilarious,  though  outwardly 
calm,  but  she  only  yawned. 

Miss  Robbins'  recovery  was  a  tedious  pro- 
cess. Sometimes  she  would  be  able  to  hob- 
ble about  the  house  with  the  use  of  her 
•  crutches,  and  again  she  would  be  confined  to 
the  couch  all  the  time.  This,  of  course,  left 
Henrietta  with  the  entire  care  of  the  house. 
The  man  often  called  to  inquire  after  the 
invalid,  and  all  the  late  magazines  found 
their  way  to  the  cottage.  Sometimes  he 
would  stay  and  read  to  the  patient  while 
Henrietta  was  doing  her  work,  and  this  re- 
lieved her  greatly. 

Miss  Robbins  really  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and 
was  quite  patient  considering  the  active  life 
sbe  had  formerly  led.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  man  adjusting  pillows  or 
cutting  the  leaves  of  magazines  and  reading 
aloud  to  the  invalid;  but  of  late,  as  the  warm 
summer  had  merged  into  autumn,  he  saw 
little  of  Henrietta.  She  was  always  busy 
when  he  called,  and  the  occasional  glimpses 
he  caught  of  her  showed  him  that  she  looked 
pale  and  care-worn. 

One  evening  he  called  just  at  tea-time,  and 
as  Henrietta  had  supper  nearly  ready  Miss 
Robbins  asked  him  to  remain— quite  a  con- 
cession for  her — and  in  honor  of  the  occasion 
she  went  to  the  table  with  the  man's  help. 

He  noticed  that  there  was  but  little  to  eat 
besides  toast,  tea  and  prunes,  and  just  dainty 
rations  at  that;  but  neither  hostess  nor  cook 
made  any  excuses.  During  the  course  of  the 
meal  a  number  of  notes  were  jotted  down 
in  his  mental  tablet.    They  ran  in  this  wise: 

"The  table  looks  dainty,  and  it  gives  a  fel- 
low an  appetite.  It  must  be  a  case  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking. 

"No  wonder  that  Miss  Robbins  does  not  get 
well  faster  or  that  Henrietta  looks  pale! 
-  "Ye  gods  and  little  fishes!    Miss  Robbins 
actually  laughed  aloud  once,  the  first  time  I 
have  known  such  a  thing  to  occur. 

"I  must  remember  to  tell  Brown  to  send 
up  some  fruit  every  day. 

"Stop  romancing  and  eat  your  supper. 

"R.  B." 

One  Sunday  morning  a  chicken  came,  with 
a  lavish  supply  of  oysters,  celery  and  fruit; 
then,  for  fear  they  would  be  offended,  he 
.invited  himself  to  dine  with  them,  saying 
that  he  was  heartily  sick  of  boarding-house 
fare. 

They  had  a  good  dinner,  which  Henrietta 
prepared  with  her  own  hands,  after  which 
the  man  insisted  on  helping  with  the  dishes; 
and  in  spite  of  Henrietta's  protests  he  had 
his  way.  The  last  dish  was  wiped  and  put 
away,  and  the  kitcheir  was  in  perfect  order, 
so  there  was  no  excuse  to  linger  there  longer. 

"Shall  we  go  to  Aunt  Bab?"  said  Henrietta, 
simply. 

"I  suppose  we  will  have  to,"  was  the  reluc- 
tant response;  and  then,  before  Henrietta 
had  a  chance  to  open  the  door,  he  grasped 
both  of  the  small  hands  in  his  great  firm 
ones  and  said,  very  humbly,  "Henrietta,  I 
am  a  base  imposter;  I  have  played  the  part 
of  a  hypocrite,  for  I  was  never  bald-headed! 
Will  you  forgive  the  ruse?" 
"How  could  you!"  she  whispered,  reproach- 
'  fully.    Then  they  both  laughed.    But  they 
i  never  told  this  part  of  the  story  to  Miss 
iRobbins. 


VICTORIA'S  PIGEONS 

The  official  dispatch  received  by  pigeon- 
post  at  Durban,  which  was  telegraphed  to 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  and  retelegraphed  to  the 
war-office,  serves  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject  of  pigeons  as  war  messengers.  Colonel 
Hassard,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  one  of  the 
staff-officers  at  the  Cape,  has  especially  de- 
voted himself  to  pigeon  culture,  witli  a  view 
to  the  employment  of  the  birds  in  time  of 
war,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  this  royal  engineer  officer  that  we  were 
able  to  read  Sir  George  White's  message  sent 
off  from  Ladysmith  by  pigeon-post  on  Friday 
in  the  Monday-morning  paper. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  our  govern- 
ment decided  to  establish  a  service  of  homing 
pigeous  for  the  use  of  the  army;  and  this 
effort  to  remedy  a  very  serious  defect  in  our 
Intelligence  Department  did  not  come  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  For  several  years  past  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Russia  have  rec- 
ognized the  utility  of  the  pigeon  as  a  messen- 
ger in  time  of  war.  and  large  sums  of  money 
are  voted  for  the  systematic  training  of  the 
birds.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  a  sum 
amounting  to  about  £2,500  is  annually  set 
aside  in  the  war  budget  for  the  training  and 
support  of  war-pigeons.  Every  fortress  and 
camp  on  the  frontier — so  we  learn  from  a 
recent  account — had  its  columbarium  supplied 
with  trained  birds,  housed  for  emergencies. 
The  pigeons  belonging  to  the  German  War 
Department  number  about  ten  thousand,  but 
in  addition  all  trained  birds  in  the  country 
are  numbered  and  registered,  and  can  be 
claimed  by  the  authorities  in  time  of  need. 
These  pigeons  may  not  be  sold  or  taken  out 
of  the  country  without  leave  from  the  mil- 
itary authorities,  and  their  registration  is 
compulsory  under  severe  penalties.  The  Ger- 
man military -pigeon  system  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  in  Europe. 

Since  1870  the  French  have  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  war-pigeons.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  was  due  solely  to  the 
existence  of  two  private  pigeon-flying  soci- 
eties in  Paris  that  the  news  from  the  prov- 
inces reached  the  capital  during  the  siege. 
The  work  done  by  the  birds  all  through  this 
critical  period,  when  all  other  means  of 
reaching  the  capital  had  failed,  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  regular  service  of  messen- 
ger-pigeons for  use  in  war  generally,  and 
particularly  as  a  means  of  communicating 
over  the  heads  of  the  enemy  with  a  besieged 
fortress.  The  pigeons  were  conveyed  out  of 
Paris  by  balloons,  and  were  dispatched  from 
towns.  The  messages  were  limited  to  twenty 
words  each,  and  they  were  photographed 
down  onto  films  of  collodion,  which  held 
twenty-five  hundred  messages.  A  bird  would 
carry  twelve  films,  or  thirty  thousand  mes- 
sages; one  bird  arrived  with  forty  thousand. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  birds  the  films  were 
enlarged  by  photographs  and  then  copied. 

From  a  recent  article  in  a  French  paper 
we  gather  that  between  these  outlying  points 
a  regular  pigeon-post  is  maintained.  Three 
times  a  week  a  number  of  birds  are  taken 
by  train  to  certain  points  on  the  frontier, 
where  they  are  liberated,  a  careful  record 
being  kept  of  the  performance  of  each  bird. 
The  French  military  authorities  claim  that 
even  if  all  railways  and  telegraphs  were  de- 
stroyed they  could  keep  themselves  well  in- 
formed of  events  on  the  frontier  by  means 
of  the  system  of  pigeon-post.  The  regulations 
as  to  training,  registration  and  sale  of  private 
breeders'  birds  are  stringent,  and  the  state 
reserves  the  right  of  taking  all  trained  birds 
if  the  public  service  should  demand  it. 

The  first  Australian  military-pigeon  station 
was  established  in  1875;  since  then  others 
have  been  erected.  The  government  relies  to 
a  large  extent  on  private  societies  and  indi- 
viduals for  the  supply  of  pigeons  in  time  of 
emergency.  Arrangements  are  made  whereby 
the  authorities  give,  free  of  cost,  the  wood 
required  for  the  erection  of  pigeon-lofts  to 
such  officers  and  government  servants  who 
will  undertake  to  keep  and  train  the  birds 
with  a  view  to  their  use  as  messengers  in 
war. 

Russia  was  the  first  European  country  to 
adopt  a  military  system,  stations  having 
been  erected  in  1871.  At  first  the  exper- 
iments did  not  lead  to  successful  results,  but 
later  the  whole  system  has  been  reorganized 
by  officers  in  the  corps  of  engineers. 

Italy  has  an  extensive  military-pigeon  sys- 
tem, the  establishment  of  the  lofts  dating 
from  1872. 

Spain  and  Portugal  both  possess  pigeon 
services  for  use  in  war.  Pigeons  liberated  in 
Lisbon  have  arrived  in  Southampton  and 
Paris  with  messages;  in  the  former  case  the 
distance  was  nine  hundred  miles. 

In  our  navy  the  communication  of  intelli- 
gence by  means  of  pigeons  is  now  officially 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of 
signaling.  In  1896  the  first  naval  loft  was 
established  by  the  admiralty  at  Portsmouth, 
and  now  there  are  two  more  pigeon  stations, 
one  at  Sheerness  and  the  other  at  Dartmouth. 

Experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to  train- 
ing birds  to  keep  up  communication  between 
ship  and  shore.  There  are  over  one  thousand 
homing  pigeons  on  the  books  of  the  royal 
navy,  and  the  birds  are  under  strict  discipline. 

The  pigeons  used  for  military  purposes 
throughout  Europe  are  those  known  as  "hom- 
ers, or  homing  Antwerps,"  and  not  the  class 
known  as  "carrier-pigeons."  The  English 
carrier  is  a  purely  fancy  variety,  quite  use- 
less as  a  messenger-pigeon.— London  News. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
American  Waltham  Watch  Company 
stated  that  "350,000  Waltham 
Watches  are  speaking  for  themselves 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people." 
To-day  EIGHT  MILLION 
Waltham  Watches  are  in 
use  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  ivatches,  ivill  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


Th§  GUN  of  GUNS 


SMITH 
HAMMERLESS 
SB0T=GUNS 


SMITH 
HAMMERLESS 
SHOTGUNS 


The  hunter  is  reasonably  sure  of  his  game  if  he  carries  the  L.  C.  Smith 
Hammerless  Shot-gun;  and  while  you  are  buying  a  gun — maybe  the  only  one 
you'll  want  in  a  lifetime — why  not  get  the  best,  even  though  it  costs  a  little 
more.  The  Smith  shot-gun  is  simple,  but  perfect  in  construction — the  lock  com- 
prising only  four  parts.  A  unique  bolting  device,  which  is  stronger  than  any  other 
in  the  world,  actually  causes  the  mechanism  to  grow  tighter  from  use. 

For  More  Than  17  Years  the  Smith  Guns  Have  Been  Uniform 

in  their  multiplied  choke  bore,  and  HAVE  NO  EQUAL  for  any  distance,  accu- 
rate and  hard-hitting  qualities.   Send  for  catalogue,  FREE. 

HUNTER   ARMS   COMPANY,  -  FULTON,  IV.  Y. 
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PRIZES 

FREE 

AT  ONCE 


Send  your  address  on  a  PoBtnl-card  and  we  will  mall 
you  15  teii-eent  packages  of  White  Rose  Perfume, 
sell  them,  return  us  the  money  and  we  will  promptly 
send  you  p,Dpp,  the  6  following  magnificent  pre- 
miums: rKCC  1  Exquisite  Solid  Gold  Shell 
Stone-net  Birthday  Bins,  warranted:  1  Chain 
Bracelet  with  Lock,  warranted;  1  Lucky 
Stone  in  Antique  Egyptian  Stick-pin  Setting;  u 
Pieces  Sterling  Silver  Plated  Ware:  Butter- 
knife,  Sugar-ahell  and  Plckle-fork.  Kemember, 
we  give  all  six  of  the  above  PREMIUMS  for  sell- 
ing 15  Perfume  Packages  for  us.  Write  to-day.  No 
money  required.  Goods  returnable  if  not  sold. 
MUTUAL  CO.,  Dept.  18, 50  W.  Larned  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Collars  and 
Cuffs. 

Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
■  fine  cloth,  finished  in 
I  pure  starch,  and  ex- 
jactly  resemble  fash- 
lionable  linen  goods. 
I  Mo  Laundry  Work 
I  When  soiled  discard. 
I  Ten  Collars  or  five 
I  pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
I  By  mail,  30cis.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO,,  Dept  C,  Boston,  Mass, 


RUBENS      DAHTE     TASS0  MURI110    AKGE10  RAPHAEL 

5*  ^  ||  Q  &  £*> 


Send  Us  50c 

|gjj|rwith  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  ship 
n&  mil  you  this  elegant  Solid  Mahogany  €■  uitar,  leather 
||  bound  canvas  Case,  extra  set  of  String's,  Finger- 
ff\  g{|  board  Chart,  Guitar  Tuner,  Celluloid  Thumb 
V/  Imil  Pick,  Magic  Capo  d' Astro  and  Chord  Instruction 
[jijjl  Book  a  full  and  complete  outfit  worth  $12.00.  Ex- 
ijamine  carefully  at  your  express  office  and  if 
you  find  it  the  most  stupendous  bargain 
heveroffered,pay  your  express  agent  $4.45 
ind  express  charges,  otherwise  return  at 
Lir  expense.  Fine  Kahos-unlied  Guitar  $2.90 
orth  fully  $0.00;  Mandolin  sold  by  dealer*  at 
$0.00  our  price  $2.15;  a  $7.00  Banjo,  nickel 
plated  rim  for  $3.00;  also  Cameras,  Grapho- 
pkoncs  and  all  kind  of  Musical  Instruments 
Uhlpped  direct  at  lowest  wholesale  prleesC.O.U. 
(ORGANS  &  PIANOS  fully  guaran- 
teed of  fine  tone,  elegant  finish  and 
thorough  workmanship  sent  on  JJ0,  30  or 
60days  free  trial  at  one-half  dealers  prices. 
Pianos  from  $122.75  up.  Organs  from  $21.75  up.  A  fine 
Kenwood  Piano  for  $150.  A  $75  Organ  for  $30.  Write 
at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 
Cash  Buyers' Union,  160  W.Van  Buren  St.,  B-  7,  Chicago 


D  A  TEVTT  secure(i  or  money  all  returned.  Exam.  Free. 
I  A  1  JDn  1  COLLAUEB  A:  CO.,  1010  F.  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


fc  NOT  A  PIG 

in  a  poke,  but  did  you 
ever  hear  a  Pig  Sing? 
Well,  this  Musical 
3Pi  S  11 S  ht  from  the 
Paris  Exposition,  is  tho 
latest  and  greatest  won- 
der out.  More  fun 
with  this  cute  little  pork- 
er than  anything  ever  in- 
vented.   You  simply  blow 

\him  up  like  the  picture 
here  then  the  Pig  be- 
gins to  Sing.  After 
singing  awhile  he  squeals, 
then  collapses,  then  gives 
np  the  ghost  with  a  last 
faint  grunt  and  final- 
ly dies.  Everything 
about  the  tragic  ending 
is  so  laughable,  however, 


that  you  nearly  burst  with  hilarity,  so  funny  is  the  ending  of 
poor  Piggy.  Thousands  of  these  Musical  Dying  Pigs  were  sold 
in  Paris  at  the  Exposition  this  season  and  they  are  now  all  the 
rage  in  New  York.  Don't  fail  to  get  one  if  you  want  some  fun. 
They  are  strongly  made  of  a  thin  rubber  substance  so  you  can 
carry  them  in  your  vest  pocket  and  suddenly  blow  him  up  and 
then  there  is  more  fun  ahead  than  a  box  of  monkeys.  Just  get 
one  and  try  it.  Agents  can  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  an 
hour  in  a  crowd.  We  send  one  FREE  with  15c.  three 
months'  trial  subscription.  One  Doz.  $1.00,  postpaid.  Address, 
COMFORT,  Box  738,  Augusta,  Maine. 

FREE! 

Sell  10  of  our  scarf-pins 
at  10  cents  each,  return  us 
the  money  and  we  will 
send,  FREE,  this  Akah 
Diamond  ring.  SOLID 
GOLD  fi  n  i  s  h  e  d ,  war- 
ranted. Send  full  address 
for  pins  and  premium- list. 

NO  MONEY  required. 
BISMID  JEWELRY  CO. 
29  Park  Street, 
Attleboro,  -  Mass. 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  seat  free  to 
LADIES  COLD  plated  Drew) 
with  an  exquisite  jewel.)  Sim- 
wa  will  send  you  the  pins  post- 
money  &  we  will  send  you  tho 
fully  engraved  &  the  lock  opens 
trust  you  St  will  take  back  all 
to-day.   The  MAXWELL  CO. 


anyone  for  selling  6  seta  of  our 
.Pins  for  20c.  a  set;  (each  pin  set 
'ply  send  your  name  A  address  4 
paid.  When  sold,  Bend  us  the 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is  beauti- 
wlth  a  dainty  Utile  key.  Wo 
tlie  pins  you  cannot  sell.  Write 
DEPT.    657    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENOINEERING 


I IN 
A* 


TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
Electrical,  Heeh'n'l,  ffl  arine, 
Stationary  or  Locomotive 
(Including  Hechn'I  Drawing)! 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

^Chartered  by  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts) 
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IS 


earn 


TELEGRAPHY 


OPIUM 


for  Railroad  and  Commer- 
cial Service.    Young  Hen 
Wanted  Immediately. 
Positions  guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  full 
particulars.  O.  W.  DOWELL,  SupL,  MieUviiie,  O. 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  davs.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  3,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


W£S.tS?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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"THEY  SAY" 

Have  you  heard  of  the  terrible  family  "They," 
And  the  dreadful,  venomous  things  they  say? 
Why,  half  the  gossip  under  the  sun, 
If  you  trace  it  back,  you  will  find  begun 
In  that  wretched  house  of  "They." 

A  numerous  family,  so  I  am  told, 
And  its  genealogical  tree  is  old; 
For  ever  since  Adam  and  Eve  began 
To  build  up  the  curious  race  of  man 
Has  existed  the  house  of  "They." 

Gossip-mongers  and  spreaders  of  lies, 
Horrid  people  whom  all  despise! 
And  yet  the  best  of  us  now  and  then 
Repeat  queer  tales  about  women  and  men, 
And  quote  the  house  of  "They." 

They  live  like  lords  and  never  labor, 
A  "They's"  one  task  is  to  watch  his  neighbor, 
And  to  tell  his  business  and  private  affairs. 
To  the.  world  at  large  they  are  sowers  of 
tares — 

These  folks  in  the  house  of  "They." 

It  is  useless  to  follow  a  "They" 
With  a  whip  or  a  gun,  for  he  slips  away, 
And  into  the  house,  where  you  cannot  go; 
It  is  locked  and  bolted  and  guarded  so— 
This  horrible  house  of  "They." 

Though  you  cannot  get  in,  yet  they  get  out, 
And  spread  their  villainous  tales  about; 
Of  all  the  rascals  under  the  sun 
Who  have  come  to  punishment,  never  one 
Belonged  to  the  house  of  "They." 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


THE  IMPORT  OP  THE  NEW  YEAR 

.Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past.  It 
comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the 
present.  It  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the 
future  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly 
heart.— Longfellow. 

Almanacs  always  have  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  marvels 
of  ugliness;  yet,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  they  always  have 
been,  and-  always'  will  be,  wonderfully 
fascinating.  As  children  we  scanned 
them  eagerly  and  gazed  upon  the  pic- 
ture of  Father  Time  with  serene  indif- 
ference, never  realizing  the  significance 
of  the  winged  feet,  the  bald  crown,  and 
the  flowing  locks  growing  over  his  fore- 
head; but  to-day  it  is  different.  Life 
has  a  profound  meaning.  Time  comes 
to  us  on  swift  wings;  if  we  are  on  the 
alert  we  catch  him;  if  we  are  sluggish 
he  passes.  Time  waits  for  no  man,  but 
he  looks  back  and  mocks  his  pursuers. 
Surely  there  is  a  parallel  in  this  enigma, 
and  one  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

There  is  a  well-known  quotation 
which  the  translators  render:  "Re- 
deem the  time,  for  the  days  are  evil." 
In  the  original  this  reads,  "Buying  up 
the  opportunities."  Kairon,  the  Greek 
word  for  opportunity,  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  people  in  olden  times. 
It  was  a  watchword  in  the  homes, 
something  like  our  old-fashioned  mot- 
toes, and  it  greeted  the  eyes  in  every 
direction.  Not  only  in  the  homes,  but 
in  churches,  schools,  on  battle-fields 
and  in  amphitheaters  it  was  the  most 
forceful  incentive.  When  the  athletes 
were  running  for  the  goal  they  always 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  banners 
and  signs  which  were  stationed  at  vari- 
ous intervals  along  the  way,  for  -the 
word  of  words  was  sure  to  be  seen,  and 
it  acted  like  magic  to  spur  them  on. 
Then,  too,  the  people  would  lean  for- 
ward in  their  seats,  and  by  way  of 
encouragement  they  would  shout,  as 
their  favorite  runner  passed,  "Kairon! 
Kairon!"  And  catching  up  the  refrain 
the  runner  would  respond,  "Kairon!" 

Buying  up  opportunities!  Was  ever 
a  sentence  in  the  English  language 
fraught  with  more  meaning?  Just 
fancy  if  one  could  really  make  merchan- 
dise of  opportunity!  If  the  city  papers 
should  announce  that  on  New-Year's 
day  there  would  be  a  great  sale  of  op- 
portunities, how  we  would  bestir  our- 
selves! No  matter  how  stormy  the  day 
or  how  slender  the  purses,  early  New- 
Year's  morning  the  streets  would  be  as 
crowded  as  they  were  the  day  of  the 
Peace  Jubilee.  Old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  of  every  nationality  would  hurry 
to  the  market-place,  jostling  one  an- 


other in  frantic  endeavors  to  be  first 
at  the  opportunity-counter.  If  we 
could  afford  it  we  would  "buy  up" 
enough  to  last  a  whole  year  through, 
and  we  would  make  gifts  of  them  to  all 
our  friends  at  a  distance.  What  a  gala 
day  it  would  be!  Perhaps  the  picture 
is  exaggerated,  and  the  simile  far- 
fetched. At  any  rate,  if  such  were  the 
case  we  would  appreciate  our  privileges 
more  than  we  do  now.  Just  think  of 
the  opportunities  that  come  to  us  every 
day.  How  few  of  them  we  recognize 
until  they  pass.  How  ruthlessly  we  let 
them  slip  through  our  careless  fingers. 

There  is  always  something  solemn 
about  the  passing  of  the  old  year  and 
the  advent  of  the  new  year.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  apt  to  be  more 
thoughtful  at  this  season,  and  in  secret 
we  ponder  over  our  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures, broken  resolutions  and  misdi- 
rected good  intentions;  in  short,  what 
might  have  been.  However,  it  does  not 
pay  to  grieve  over  the  past;  life  is  too 
short  to  be  spent  in  such  an  aimless 
fashion,  and  in  order  to  meet  its  prob- 
lems we  must  be  philosophical.  Of  this 
we  afe  sure.  We  cannot  live  the  past 
over  again;  it  is  shut  up  within  our- 
selves, and  we  are  to  use  our  mistakes 
as  stepping-stones  to  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter life.  But  we  have  the  present  and 
the  future  with  all  their  opportunities. 
What  shall  we  do  with  them?  Ah,  here 
is  a  secret.  "Tie  up  your  vows  and 
resolutions  with  the  hard  knot  of 
prayer;  if  they  slip  and  break,  tie 
them  up  again  with  another  knot  of 
prayer,  and  keep  them  tight  by  con- 
stant stretching  Godward." 

Louise  E.  Dew. 

NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTION 

Once  again  has  New- Year's  day  come 
around,  and  as  we  look  back  over  the 
many  mistakes  of  the  past  twelve 
months  we  feel  a  determination  to 
make  the  year  before  us  the  best  we 
have  ever  known.  Many  plans  are  made 
for  more  systematic  work,  many  good 
resolutions  formed,  many  bad  habits 
broken,  and  we  start  out  with  head 
erect  and  breast  heaving.  How  long 
will  our  good  intentions  last? 

We  become  weary,  and  some  day  the 
work  is  dropped  for  a  little  while;  the 
good  resolution  conflicts  with  a  strong 
desire  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  con- 
sequently suffers;  while  as  to  the 
bad  habit — well,  if  we  were  not  strong 
enough  to  break  it  before,  why  should 
the  advent  of  any  particular  day  make 
it  easier  for  us  to  overcome  it  now? 
Thus  we  are  apt  to  reason,  and,  soon 
growing  tired,  we  give  up  the  thought 
of  our  New- Year's  resolutions  and  plod 
along  in  the  old  way.  If  we  could  only 
keep  them  always  before  us  much  might 
be  done,  for  there  is  only  one  way  to 
accomplish  anything,  and  that  is  by 
adhering  in  the  minutest  detail  to  the 
plans  we  have  made.  One  seldom  breaks 
his  high  resolve  or  does  a  great  wrong 
in  the  beginning;  he  misses  a  step  here, 
a  step  there,  goes  a  little  out  of  the 
way  on  this  side,  a  little  on  that,  and 
is  soon  far  from  his  starting-point. 

The  year,  to  look  forward,  seems 
long;  but  it  will  soon  be  gone.  Let  us 
strive  each  day  to  make  that  one  as 
near  perfect  as  possible,  and  then  the 
consciousness  of  earnest  effort  will,  in 
a  measure,  compensate  for  the  failure 
often  sustained.  Let  the  thought  of 
the  dear  ones  we  so  fondly  love  check 
the  impatient  word.  Who  can  tell  where 
they  may  all  be  ere  we  make  our  next 
New- Year's  pledges?  Some  may  be 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth — 
some,  alas!  may  have  gone  into  the 
great  beyond,  leaving  us  to  "sigh  for 
the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the 
sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still;"  nay,  even 
we  may  be  called  to  join  the  great  ma- 
jority; and  if  the  summons  should 
come,  may  there  not  be  a  single  secret 
pang  over  the  word  left  unsaid,  to  mar 
the  joy  of  being  released  from  the  trials 
and  temptations  of  this  life. 

Olive  Hyde  Eostee. 


TEST  FOR  YOURSELF 

The  Wonderful  Curative  Properties  of  Swamp-Root. 

To  Prove  what  SWAMP-ROOT  will  do  for  YOU,  Every 
Reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  May  Have  a  Sample 
Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail. 

IP 


65th  POLICE  PRECINCT,  Greater  New  York,  October  11,  1900 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen:— In  justice  to  you,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  send  you  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  the  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root  you  so  kindly  sent  me.  I  had  been  out  of  health  for  the 
past  five  years  with  kidney  and  bladder  trouble.  Had  our  best  physicians  prescribe  for  me.  They 
would  relieve  me  for  the  time  being,  but  the  old  complaint  would  in  a  short  time  return  again.  I  sent 
for  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root,  and  I  found  it  did  me  a  world  of  good.  Since  then  I  have  taken 
eight  small  bottles  bought  at  my  drug-store,  and  I  consider  myself  permanently  cured.  It  seemed  as 
though  my  back  would  break  in  two  after  stooping.  I  do  not  have  to  get  up  during  the  night  to 
urinate,  as  I  formerly  did  three  or  four  times  a  night,  but  now  sleep  the  sleep  of  peace.  My  back  is 
all  right  again,  and  in  every  way  I  am  a  new  man.  Two  of  my  brother  officers  are  still  using  Swamp- 
Root.  They,  like  myself,  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  it.  It  is  a  boon  to  mankind.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  all  humanity  who  are  suffering  from  any  kidney,  liver  or  bladder  troubles. 

My  brother  officers  (whose  signatures  accompany  this  letter),  as  well  as  myself,  thank  you  for  the 
blessing  you  have  brought  to  the  human  race  in  the  compounding  of  Swamp-Root.  "We  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  JAMES  COOK, 

Officers  of  the  65th  Police  Precinct,  HUGH  E.  BOYLE, 

Greater  New  York.    JOHN  J.  BODKIN. 

WONDERFUL  CURES  BY  SWAMP-ROOT. 


Women  as  Well  as  Men  are  Made  Miserable  by  Kidney  and 

Bladder  Trouble. 

It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urinary  and  bladder  troubles  were  to  be  traced  to 
the  kidneys,  but  now  modern  science  proves  that  nearly  all  diseases  have  their  beginning 
in  the  disorder  of  these  most  important  organs. 

The  kidneys  filter  and  purify  the  blood— that  is  their  work.  So  when  your  kidneys 
are  weak  or  out  of  order  you  can  understand  how  quickly  your  entire  body  is  affected, 
and  how  every  organ  seems  to  fail  to  do  its  duty. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible  for  more  sickness  and  suffering  than 
any  other  disease,  and  if  permitted  to  continue  fatal  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

If  you  are  sick  or  "feel  badly,"  begin  taking  the  famous  new  discovery,  Dr.  Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  are  well  they  will  help  all  the  other  organs 
to  health.   A  trial  will  convince  any  one. 

Many  women  suffer  Untold  misery  because  the  nature  of  their  disease  is  not  correctly 
understood.  They  are  led  to  believe  that  womb  trouble  or  female  weakness  of  some  sort 
is  responsible  for  the  many  ills  that  beset  womankind. 

Neuralgia,  nervousness,  headache,  puffy  or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes,  rheumatism, 
a  dragging  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  weakness  or  bearing-down  sensation,  profuse  or 
scanty  supply  of  urine,  with  strong  odor,  frequent  desire  to  pass  it  night  or  day,  with 
scalding  or  burning  sensation — these  are  all  unmistakable  signs  of  kidney  and  bladder 
trouble. 

How  to  Find  Out  if  You  Need  Swamp-Root. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  your  condition,  take  from  your  urine  on 
rising  about  four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  bottle  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
If  on  examination  it  is  milky  or  cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick-dust  settling,  or  if  small  parti- 
cles float  about  in  it,  your  kidneys  are  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

Other  symptoms  showing  that  you  need  Swamp-Eoot  are  sleeplessness,  dizziness, 
irregular  heart,  breathlessness,  sallow,  unhealthy  complexion,  plenty  of  ambition,  but  no 
strength. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  eminent  kidney  and  bladder  specialist, 
Dr.  Kilmer,  and  is  used  in  the  leading  hospitals,  recommended  by  physicians  in  their 
private  practice,  and  is  taken  by  doctors  themselves,  because  they  recognize  in  it  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  remedy  that  science  has  ever  been  able  to  compound. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  if  you  are  already  convinced  that  this  great 
remedy  is  what  you  need,  you  can  purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  size  bot- 
tles at  the  drug-stores  everywhere.  Remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE — Swamp-Root,  the  great  Kidney,  Liver  and  Bladder  remedy,  is  so 
remarkably  successful  that  a  special  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  all  readers 
who  have  not  already  tried  it  may  have  a  sample  bottle  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  Also 
a  book  telling  all  about  kidney  and  bladder  troubles  and  containing  many  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and  women  cured  by  Swamp- 
Root.  Be  sure  and  mention  reading  this  generous  offer  in  Faem  and  Fireside  when 
sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Watch  —  Chain] 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


We  send  this  Nickel- Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  V/t  dozen  packages  of 
BLU1NE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watcb, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel- Plated 
Case,  Open  face,  Heavy  Bevelled,  Crystal.  It 
is  Guaranteed,  to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and 
■with  Proper  Care  should  last  ten  years. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  302       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS.  \ 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums.  / 


VIOLIN  VALUE 

A  Violin  bought  by  our  original 
and  unique  plan  becomes  simply  an 
'nvestment.  It  is  always  worth  ex- 
actly what  you  paid  for  it.  It 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this 
plan  before  buying1.  We  carry  the 
largest  line  of  fine  and  rare  Violins 
in  America.  Good  ones  from  $5  up. 

Large,  handsomely  illustrated 
Violin  Cat.  FREE  on  request. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 
124  E.  4th  St.  CINCINNATI.  0. 


Rao  Carpets 

and  Rugs— when  the  rags  are  colored 
with  "  PERFECTION  "  Dyes  — pos- 
sess rich  and  beautiful  shades  that 
retain  their  brilliancy  foryears. 
Their  use  is  EASY,  and  results  are 
STJKE.  To  enable  you  to  try  "PER- 
FECTION "  DYES  we  will  send  you  a 
large  package  each  of  Turkey  Red, 
Green,  Orange,  Cardinal,  Yellow  and 
Pink  (orsix  packages  any  colors  wanted)  foraocents; 
three  packages  for  25  cents,  or  single  package  for  10 
cents.  New  catalogue  and  shade  cards  free.  Address: 
W.  OUSHING  &  CO.,  Dept.  W,  foxcrott,  file. 
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ETIQUETTE 

I've  studied  up  ou  etiquette, 
Read  every  book  that  I  could  get, 

And  yet 
There  isn't  one  in  all  the  lot 
That  tells  a  feller  it  is  not 

De  rigger  to  eat  pie 
For  breakfast;  hence,  why  shouldn't  I? 

And,  furthermore,  I  cannot  find 
In  all  the  books  I  call  to  mind 

A  single  line 
That  gives  a  reason  worth  a  whoop 
Against  a  second  plate  of  soup 

When  fellers  dine. 

And  as  for  eating  marrow  fats 
Without  a  spoon,  I  think  that  that's 

A  foolish 

Sort  of  rule. 
When  I  eat  pease 
I'll  do  as  I  darn  please! 

And,  what  is  more,  till  I'm  a  snob 
I'll  eat  my  corn  straight  off  the  cob; 
And  sparrer-grass  I'll  eat  as  I 
Have  always  done  in  days  gone  by — 
A  sort  of  dangling  from  the  sky; 
A  sort  of  gift  from  heaven  come, 
Held  'twixt  my  finger  and  my  thumb. 

And  as  for  those  peculiar  things 
Called  finger-bowls,  I  vow,  by  jings! 
I  will  not  use  them  as  they  say 
The  bon-tons  uses  'em  to-day. 
If  my  hands  ain't  both  good  and  clean, 
The  pump  is  where  it's  always  been; 
And,  far  as  ever  I  could  see, 
It's  plenty  good  enough  for  me. 
I  don't  stand  much  on  etiquette, 
But  yet 

I'm  too  polite  to  wash  my  paws 
At  table,  spite  of  social  laws. 

— Harper's  Bazar. 

« 

THEY  ATE  THE  BUTTONS 

Grandma  could  not  believe  her  eyes! 
She  had  sewed  buttons  on  Marga- 
ret's and  Dorothy's  new  clothes;  and 
now  here  they  were,  come  to  have 
their  little  waists  and  petticoats  but- 
toned, and  not  a  button  to  be  seen! 

Grandma  was  sure  they  were  good  buttons, 
for  she  had  taken  them  out  of  the  package 
mama  brought  home  with  a  lot  of  shopping. 

The  little  girls,  with  laughing  faces,  stood 
in  front  of  her,  holding  up  their  little  clothes 
from  dropping  down,  watching  her  astonish- 
ment. Then  Dorothy  said,  "I'm  going  to  'fess, 
grandma." 

"And  I  will,  too,"  said  Margaret.  "We  ate 
the  buttons,  grandma!" 

"Ate  the  buttons!  Oh,  Margaret,  you'll  die! 
When  did  you  do  it?  Answer,  quickly!" 

"Oh,  grandma,  they  were  candy,  and  so 
good!"  and  Margaret  smacked  her  rosy  lips. 
"Dorothy  wetted  her  fingers  to  rub  a  speck 
of  black  off  of  one,  and  it  tasted  sweet;  and 
then  we  bit  one,  and  it  was  just  like  yellow 
taffy;  and  we  ate  them  all  up  before  we 
thought,  and  our  clothes  fell  down,  and 
please  won't  you  forgive  us?'" 

Dear,  white-haired  grandma  laughed  till 
the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  for  mama 
said  she  had  bought  the  candy  buttons  for 
a  joke,  never  dreaming  grandma  would  be 
caught.— Babyland. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 

When  Rudyard  Kipling  was  a  lad  he  went 
on  a  sea-voyage  with  his  father,  Lockwood 
Kipling,  the,  artist.  Soon  after  the  vessel 
got  under  way  the  father  went  below,  leaving 
the  boy  ou  deck.  Presently  there  was  a  great 
commotion  overhead,  and  one  of  the  ship's 
officers  rushed  down  and  banged  at  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's door. 

"Mr.  Kipling,"  he  cried,  "your  boy  has 
crawled  out  ou  the  yard-arm,  and  if  he  lets 
go  he'll  drown!" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Kipling,  glad  to  know 
that  nothing  serious  was  the  matter,  "but  he 
won't  let  go."— New  York  Post.  , 

a 

HER  WAY 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Beeker  at  the  break- 
fast-table, "what  would  you  do  if  I  were  one 
of  those  husbands  who  get  up  cross  in  the 
morning  and  slam  things  around  and  pick  a 
row  just  because  the  coffee  happens  to  be 
cold?" 

"John,"  replied  his  better  half,  "I  wouldn't 
do  a  thing  but  make  it  hot  for  you."— Life. 


A  CURIO-DISTRIBUTOR 

"Catch  me  proposing  to  a  girl  by  letter!" 

"What  makes  you  so  timid?" 

"Why,  three  girls  in  this  town  have  my 
framed  proposals  hanging  up  in  their  'dens.'  " 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  MATTER  OF  ALTITUDE 

"I  was  on  a  train  coming  East  not  long 
ago,"  said  a  government  official,  "and  I 
struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  a  little  girl 
about  seven  years  of  age,  who  was  traveling 
with  her  aunt.  She  was  from  the  West,  but 
had  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  iu 
Boston,  and  was  the  most  thoroughly  Bosto- 
nian  youngster  I  ever  saw.  She  was  really 
overwhelming  in  her  mannerisms,  but  none 
the  less  interesting  on  that  account.  I  had 
spoken  to  her  of  my  own  little  girl,  about 
her  age,  being  in  North  Carolina. 

"  'Do  you  think,'  she  said,  in  her  elaborate 
manner,  "that  the  altitude  is  proper  there?' 

"I  said  I  thought  it  was  about  right. 

"  'I  had  thought  it  was  too  low,  perhaps,' 
she  went  on;  'but  I  suppose  you  know  best. 
With  us,  aunty  and  I — and  she  said  "ahnty" 
in  real  Bostonese — prefer  the  lower  altitudes 
and  are  going  to  Boston.  Mama  and  brother 
prefer  the  higher  altitudes  and  are  going  to 
the  mountains,  or  rather  they  have  already 
gone.' 

"  'And  your  father,'  I  asked,  'where  does 
he  go?' 

"  'Oh,'  she  exclaimed,  in  quite  a  hopeless 
tone,  'papa  isn't  at  all  refined;  any  kind  of  an 
altitude  suits  him!'  "—Washington  Star. 


AN  AUDACIOUS  PROPOSITION 

He  came  up  to  the  desk  of  the  senior  mem- 
ber. "I  see  you  are  bald,"  he  began.  The 
senior  member  was  furious. 

"If  you  dare  to  offer  me  any  hair-restorer 
I  will  have  you  ejected  from  the  building." 

"You  wrong  me,  sir.  I  had  no  thought  of 
hair-restorer." 

"Then  what  is  your  business?" 

"Listen!  Do  you  remove  your  hat  when 
you  meet  a  lady  acquaintance?" 

"Certainly!  Do  I  look  like—" 

"And  I  suppose  you  know  quite  a  number 
of  the  fair  sex?" 

"I  should  think  so.  Why,  without  exaggera- 
tion, I  meet  from  six  to  ten  lady  friends 
every  time  I  have  occasion  to  go  out." 

"And  you  tip  your  hat?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"Then  to  business!  What  would  you  charge 
me  a  foot  for  space-room  on  your  pate?" 
"What—" 

"Yes,  I  wish  to  paint  'Stave's  Corsets'  in 
red  letters." 

A  furious  scufie  followed,  and  when  the 
crowd  rushed  in  they  found  the  senior  mem- 
ber and  the  stranger  mixed  up  on  the  fire- 
escape.— Chicago  Daily  News. 
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A  NURSERY  CLASSIC 

"Is  this  awful  big  dragon  the  'Jabberwock,' 
gran'ma?" 

"I  guess  so.  Why,  Tommy?" 

"  'Cause  if  it's  the  'Jabberwock,'  gran'ma, 
I  ain't  scared,  but  if  'tain't  the  'Jabberwock' 
I  am." — Chicago  Record. 

a 

WHILE  MA'S  UP  STAIRS 

"Pa,  what  is  the  'halo  of  victory?'  " 
"The  'halo  of  victory?'  Well,  it  is  that  un- 
becoming smirk  your  mother  gets  on  when 
she  has  succeeded  in  making  you  or  me  do 
something  we  don't  want  to  do."— Indianap- 
olis Journal. 


HIS  CAPACITY  FOR  REPETITION 

"It  amuses  me  to  hear  Hopperdyke  say  he 
is  a  man  of  few  words." 

"Well,  he  is;  but  he  can  talk  you  to  death 
with  the  few  that  he  does  know."— Chicago 
Tribune. 


HIS  SACRIFICE 

"I  thought  your  husband  was  going  to  give 
up  smoking  during  Lent?" 

"He  has.  Instead  of  smoking  his  cigars 
now  he  chews  them  up."— Chicago  Times- 
Herald. 


FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  S21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


A  REMARKABLE  INVENTION 

BY   A  IN  OHIOAN 


A  prominent  business  man  of  Cincinnati  has 
invented  a  new  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  that  has 
proven  a  blessing  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  has  used  it;  and  as  many  readers  may  not 
know  of  its  real  comfort  and  blessings,  it  is  illus- 
trated in  this  issue. 

This  Cabinet  is  an  air-tight,  rubber-walled 
room,  in  which  one  comfortably  rests  on  a  chair, 
and,  with  only  the  head  outside,  enjoys  all  the 


Open— Beady  For  Use 


cleansing,  curative,  beautifying  and  invigorating 
effects  of  the  famous  Turkish  Bath,  Hot  Vapor 
or  Medicated  Bath  at  home,  for  3  cents  each,  with 
no  possibility  of  taking  cold  or  in  any  way  weak- 
ening the  system. 

These  baths  have  truly  marvelous  powers,  far 
superior  to  soap  and  water;  celebrated  for  pro- 
ducing glowing  faces,  fair  skin,  bright  eyes,  elas- 
tic figures  and  perfect  health  to  all  men  and 
women  who  make  them  weekly  habits,  and  this 
invention  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  person  in  the  country. 

Clouds  of  hot  vapor  or  medicated  vapor  sur- 
round the  entire  body,  opening  the  millions  of 
sweat-pores,  causing  profuse  perspiration,  draw- 
ing out  of  the  system  all  the  impure  salts,  acids 
and  poisonous  matter  of  the  blood,  which,  if 
retained,  overwork  the  heart,  kidneys,  lungs  and 
skin,  causing  colds,  fevers,  disease,  debility  and 
sluggishness. 

Astonishing  is  the  improvement  in  health,  feel- 
ing and  complexion  by  the  use  of  this  Cabinet, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  long-sought-for  method 
of  securing  a  clear  skin,  a  good  complexion,  of 
retaining  good  health,  curing  and  preventing 
disease  without  drugs,  has  certainly  been  found. 

The  makers  claim  that  more  than  600,000  of 
these  Cabinets  have  been  sold,  and  have  letters 
from  thousands  of  users  who  speak  of-this  Cabinet 
as  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

A.  B.  Stockham,  M.D.,  of  Chicago,  editor  of 
"  Tokology,"  recommends  it  highly,  as  also  does 
Congressmen  John  J.  Lentz,  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  Rev.  C.  M.  Keith,  editor  "  Holiness  Ad- 
vocate;" Mrs.  Senator  Douglas,  Rev.  James 
Thorns,  Ph.D.,  pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Cen- 
tervHle,  Mich. ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Richardson,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  Rev.  H.  C.  Roernaes,  Everett,  Kansas; 
John  T.  Brown,  editor  "  Christian  Guide,"  and 
thousands  of  others. 

Ira  L.  Gleason,  prominent  citizen  of  Hutchin- 
son, cured  himself  of  rheumatism  and  his  friends 


In  Operation 


of  colds,  pneumonia,  fevers,  grippe,  blood,  skin 
and  kidney  diseases,  and  made  $2,500  selling  this 
Cabinet  in  a  little  more  than  12  months.  Mrs. 
Anna  Woodrum,  of  Thurman,  Iowa,  afflicted  10 
years,  was  promptly  cured  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion, stomach  and  female  troubles,  after  med- 
icines and  doctors  failed.  She  recommends  it  to 
every  woman  as  a  God-sent  blessing.  O.  C.  Smith, 
of  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio,  was  cured  of  bad  case  of 
catarrh  and  asthma,  and  says:  "It  was  worth 
§1,000  to  me.  Have  sold  several  hundred  cabinets ; 
every  one  delighted."  O.  P.  Freeman,  an  aged 
railroad  man,  afflicted  17  years,  unable  at  times  to 
walk,  was  cured  of  kidney  troubles,  piles  and 
rheumatism.  Thousands  of  others  write  praising 
this^Cabinet,  so  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  it 
being  a  device  that  every  reader  of  this  paper 
should  have  in  their  homes. 

This  invention  is  known  as  the  new  1903  style, 
Quaker  Folding  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet,  and  after 
investigation  we  can  say  that  it  is  well,  durably 
and  handsomely  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, has  all  the  latest  improvements,  will  last  a 
lifetime,  and  is  so  simple  to  operate  that  even 
a  child  could  do  it  safely.  It  folds  flat  in  one-inch 
space  when  not  in  use;  can  be  easily  carried; 
weighs  but  10  pounds. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  KNOW 

that  the  makers  guarantee  results  and  assert 
positively  (as  do  thousands  of  users)  that  this 
Cabinet  will  clear  the  skin,  purify  and  enrich  the 
blood,  cure  nervousness,  weakness,  that  "tired 
feeling,"  and  the  worst 
forms  of  rheumatism. 
(They  offer  §50.00  reward 
for  a  case  not  relieved.) 
Cures  Women's  Trou- 
bles, Neuralgia,  Malaria, 
Sleeplessness.  Gout, 
Sciatica,  Headaches, 
Piles,  Dropsy,  Liver, 
Kidney  and  Nervous 
Troubles  and  Blood  Dis- 
eases. 

It  cures  the  worst  Cold 
in  one  night  and  breaks 
up  all  symptoms  of  La 
Grippe,  Fevers,  Pneumo- 
nia, Bronchitis,  Tonsili- 
tis.  and  is  really  a  house- 
hold necessity,  a  blessing 
to  every  family.  To  please  the  ladies  a  Head  and 
Face  Steaming  Attachment  is  furnished  if  desired, 
which  clears  the  skin,  beautifies  the  complexion, 
removes  pimples,  blackheads,  eruptions,  and  is  a 
sure  cure  for  skin  diseases,  Catarrh  and  Asthma. 

ALL  READERS  SHOULD 

have  one  of  these  remarkable  Cabinets  in  their 
home. 

Don't  fail  to  write  to-day  to  the  World  Mfg.  Co., 
2626  World  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  are 
the  only  makers,  for  full  information,  valuable 
booklet  and  testimonials  sent  free,  or,  better 
still,  order  a  Cabinet.  The  price  is  wonderfully 
low,  only  $5.00  for  Cabinet  complete,  with  stove 
for  heating,  formulas  and  plain  directions.  Head 
Steamer,  $1.00  extra.  You  won't  be  disappointed, 
as  the  makers  guarantee  every  Cabinet,  and  will 
refund  your  money,  after  30  days'  use,  if  not  just 
as  represented.  They  are  perfectly  reliable, 
capital  $100,000.00,  and  will  ship  promptly  upon 
receipt  of  your  remittance. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  booklet  anyway. 

$100  MONTHLY  AND  EXPENSES 

This  Cabinet  is  a  wonderful  seller  for  agents, 
and  the  firm  offers  excellent  inducements  to  both 
men  and  women  upon  request. 

Millions  of  homes  have  no  bathing  facilities,  so 
this  is  an  excellent  chance  for  every  reader. 
Many  are  making  $100  to  $200  per  month  and 
expenses.  Write  them  to-day. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1900 
A  booklet  giving  the  population  of  all 
cities  of  the  United  States  of  25,000  and  over 
according  to  the  census  of  1900  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Passenger  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
and  a  copy  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  sending 
your  address,  with  two-cent  stamp  to  pay 
postage,  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


jji  ^ypaaw  eg,  4%  Send  us  your  address 

(I*  0  H  A  IB  Off  V  III.  A  and  wo  will  showyou 
^      K   d  UUluUI  C  how  to  make  $3  a  day 

«J1        BE  0  absolutely  sure;  we 

^UKW^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROYAL  mAM'FALTURI.NG  CO..        Roi206.  Detroit,  Ulan. 


i  flnicQ,^«os^ges 

I     M  II  I  W~  ■  J  and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 
I  1  mm  I  lb  V  work.    It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.    This  is  no  deception.   I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  sending 
2c.  stamp.  HltS.  A*  H.  WIGGINS,  Box  20  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


ECZEMA 


Facial  Blemlnhes.Tetter.SaIt 
Rheum.  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itching 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  86c  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Pharmacist,  188?  W.  Baltimore  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  long  face  is  often  caused  by  a 
sore  corn.  A-CORN  SALVE  is 
the  salve.  15  cents.  From  drug, 
gists,  or  by  mail. 

Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  DR.  BYE.  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  Builds  100 Firei 

Owltta  Sc  of  OIL 
No  kindlings.  War* 
rutted  3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  iareated.  Sample  with 
prepaid,  15c.    YAMKEE  K1-NDU.K  CO.  .BLOCK  47.  OLNEr,  ILL. 


lAinnA  Send  Sc  stamp  for  New  SAMPLE  BOOK 
i  I,  fiKIIN  of  all  the  FINEST  Btjles  in  0  old  Beveled 
•  UrlllUU  Edpe.Hidden  Name.Silk  Fringe,  Envelope 
>  and  Calling  Cards  for  1901.  We  sell  GENUINE  CARDS, 
I  not  Train.    UNION  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Rescued 
From  Drink 

t>y  anew  discovery,  odorless  and  tasteless,  which  any 
lady  can  (jive  in  tea,  coffee  or  food.  It  does  its  work  so 
silently  and  surely  that  while  the  devoted  wife,  sister 
or  daughter  looks  on.  the  drunkard  is  reclaimed  even 
against  his  will  and  without  his  knowledge  or  co-opera- 
tion. Send  name  and  address  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Haines,  333* 
Glenn  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  O..  and  he  will  mail  enough  of  the 
remedy  free  to  show  how  it  is  used  in  tea,  coffee  or  food. 

FREE  RUPTURE  CURE! 

If  ruptured  write  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Eice,  F  Main  Street, 
Adams,  New  York,  and  he  will  send  free  a  trial  of 
his  wonderful  method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not 
get  this  free  method  and  try  the  remarkable  inven- 
tion that  cures  without  pain,  danger,  operation  or 
detention  from  work.   Write  to-day.   Don't  wait. 


OB.  O.  PHELPS  BROWN'S 

PRECIOUS 

HERBAL 
OINTMENT 

Nature's  Priceless  Remedy. 


Cures  through  the  Pores. 

Rheumatism,  Neuralgia.  Sprains, 
Weak  Back,  Burns,  Sores,  etc.,  etc. 
Druggists  sell  it.  By  mail  25  cents. 
Sample  and  Health  Book  CQCC 
1  ■v  mail.  J.  Gibson  Brown,  I  (1 LL 
156  Liberty  Street.  Newbnrgh,  If.  Y. 


Myself  cured,  I  will  gladly  CnmiriP 
Inform  any  one  addicted  to  V^ULulllw 

Morphine,  Opium  or  Laudanum 

Of  a  never-failing  harmless  Home  Cure. 
MRS.  MARY  D.  BALDWIN,  P.O.  Box  1212,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

ONE  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

We  send  our  large  16- page,  64-col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Deo 
orations, Fashions,  Household, Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc. .  one 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  Lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FARM  JOURNAL,  4312  Easton  Ave.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Lots,  Transparent,  Es- 
cort It  Acquaintance  Cards,  Mew  Funics, 
New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  &c.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  &  Hidden  Maine  t 


1427; 


Cards.  Bluest  Catalog..  Send  2c  stamp  P  ARIlQ 
fur  ail.  OHIO  CABS  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO.  UllllllO 

UflMTFR  WflRIf    Fnrmers,  Aeente,  Uke  orders fot 

■fin  I  til  Tf  llnFil  nty  Seeds  at  home.  Make  big  money. 
Get  yonrown  seeds  free.  New  plan,  quick  sales,  fine  outfit  Writ, 
to-day.    Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


FREE  TRIAL 

Ur.  C.  H.  EGGLESTON 
8U    CHICAGO,  ILLS 


RUPTURES 


PLAYS 


AIA  New  Sample  Styles  Enrelopo,  Bili  Fringe  AlnnA 
SM*7  l'JNew  Soars,  St'J  Kich  4  Racy  Jokes.  Pack  UAffUtf 
I  Fun.  Escort  &  Flirting  Cards.  Star  Beau  Catcher,  Ac,  All  for 

2  Cents.  CBOWN  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Best  List  of  New  Plays.  325  Xos.  Dia- 
logs, Speakers,  Hand-Books.  Catalog 
free.  T.  8.  DENISOS,  Pull.,  Dept.  5,  Chlrairo. 


CDCPTAPI  CC  atwnoiesaie.  Sena 
O r  CM  I  HbLEO  forcatalog.  Agents 

wanted.  coulter  optical  CO.  Chicago,  l»- 


X  A  I1C  U/AnM  Expelled  Alive;  head  guaran- 
1  AK E"»T  UKl'l  teed.  2-cent  stamp  for  booklet. 
BYRON  FIELD  afc  CO.,  182  State  Street,  Chicago. 

WAMTFn  AGE>iTS  in  every  county  to  sell  "  Family 
Tvr\IH  I  LLr  Memorials:  "good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBELL  A-  CO.,  616  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  111. 

IDAFI  e  UfUICDCD  Beautiful  Large  Picture; 
ANULLd  WlllOr  En  colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c. 
Sample  15c. ;  9  for  31.   J.  LEE,  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

rtC  tCVCCC  CURED  OR  NO  PAY.  C.  H. 
UCArllCaa   KO WAN,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

CURED.    Sample  FREE. 

Dr.  F.  E.  May.Bloomirtg-ton.  IU. 


BED-WETTING 


PflE*0  Cr7CMA  PIIDC  C1  Large  sample  mailed  free. 
LUC  0  CtLElTlH  LUilt  <M  C«s  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland, O. 
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THE  ARMY  OF  HEALTH 


THE  ARMY   IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
INSIGNIFICANT  COMPARED 
WITH  THIS  ONE 

If  all  the  people  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  who  make  daily  use  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  could  be  assembled  together 
it  would  make  an  army  that  would  outnumber 
our  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  by  at  least 
five  to  one. 

Men  and  women  who  are  broken  down  in 
health  are  only  a  part  of  the  thousands  who  use 
this  popular  preparation,  the  greater  number  are 
people  who  are  in  fair  health,  but  who  know  that 
the  way  to  keep  well  is  to  keep  the  digestion 
perfect,  and  use  Stuart's  Tablets  as  regularly  as 
meal-time  comes  to  insure  good  digestion  and 
proper  assimilation  of  food. 

Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and 
disease  can  find  no  foothold  if  the  digestion  Is 
kept  in  good  working  order  by  the  daily  use  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Mr.  Thomas  Seale,  Mayfleld,  California,  says: 
"Have  used  and  recommended  Stuart's  Tablets 
because  there  is  nothing  like  them  to  keep  the 
stomach  right." 

Miss  Lelia  Dively,  4627  Plummer  St.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  writes:  "I  wish  every  one  to  know  how 
grateful  I  am  for  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  I 
suffered  for  a  long  time  and  did  not  know  what 
ailed  me.  I  lost  flesh  right  along,  until  one  day  I 
noticed  an  advertisement  of  these  tablets  and 
immediately  bought  a  50-cent  box  at  the  drug- 
store. I  am  only  on  the  second  box  and  am 
gaining  in  flesh  and  color.  I  have  at  last  found 
something  that  has  reached  my  ailment." 

From  Mrs.  Del.  Eldred,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.: 
"  I  was  taken  dizzy  very  suddenly  during  the  hot 
weather  of  the  past  summer.  After  ten  days  of 
constant  dizziness  I  went  to  our  local  physician, 
who  said  my  liver  was  torpid  and  I  had  overheated 
my  blood ;  he  doctored  me  for  two  weeks  without 
much  improvement;  I  finally  thought  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  (which  I  had  used  long  before 
for  various  bad  feelings)  and  the  first  three  tab- 
lets helped  me. 

"They  are  easily  the  best  all-around  family 
medicine  I  ever  used." 

The  army  of  people  who  take  Stuart's  Tablets 
are  mostly  people  in  fairly  good  health,  and  who 
keep  well  by  taking  them  regularly  after  meals. 
They  contain  no  opiates,  cocaine  or  any  cathartic 
or  injurious  drugs,  simply  the  natural  peptones 
and  digestives  which  every  weak  stomach  lacks. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  sold  by  druggists 
everywhere  in  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain. 

EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.*  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
f  Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee,, M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  hook,  "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


THREE  MONTHS  FREE 

We  will  send  The  Omaha  Weekly  Bee,  the 
est  weekly  newspaper  and  family  magazine 
uhlished  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  to 
our  address  for  three  months,  absolutely 
ithout  cost  to  you,  if  you  live  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  will  send  us  a  list  of 
ot  less  than  forty  names  and  addresses  of 
'nglish-speaking  farmers  or  stock-raisers 
'ving  in  your  county.  The  Weekly  Bee, 
1706  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SYRINGE 

Its  principle  of  action— that  ot  INJECTION  and 
SUCTION  —assures  a  thorough  cleansing.  All 
in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber;  always  ready  for 
instant  use.  Beware  of  Imitations.  The  only 
genuine  hassignature  of  Da.F.  Wilhoft  moul- 
ded on  each  syringe.  Accept  no  other,but  write 
for  illustrated  booelet  of  "Useful  In- 
formation f or  Women  Only  "  FREE. 
DR.  F.  WILHOFT,  Dept.  22,  ^^JsC^: 
13  Astor  Place,  New  York.  o,'^^/7y 


Oil  Cure  for  Cancer 

Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  has  discovered  a  combination  of 
oils  that  readily  cure  cancer,  catarrh,  tumors  and 
malignant  skin  diseases.  He  has  cured  thousands 
of  persons  within  the  last  eight  years,  over  one 
hundred  of  whom  were  physicians.  Readers  hav- 
ing friends  afflicted  should  cut  this  out  and  send 
it  to  them.  Book  sent  free  giving  particulars  and 
prices  of  Oils.  Address  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye,  Box  25, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  This  is  the  old  Doctor, 
the  originator  of  the  Oil  Cure. 


FREE  KIDNEY  CURE 

Cures  every  disorder  of  the  Kidneys,  Lame  Back, 
Kheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Bladder  Troubles  and  even  the 
hopeless  cases  of  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes.  Trial 
packages  of  this  remarkable  remedy  are  now  being 
mailed  free  to  every  sufferer  sending  name  and  address 
to  the  Peruviana  Herbai  Remedy  Company,  947  Second 
National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Do  not  delay, 
but  write  to-day,  it  may  save  your  life. 

"eif  SS.TS?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


[continued  from  page  13] 
THE  LITTLE  TEA  SET 

BY  FLORENCE  A.  JONES 

I  found  to-day,  in  the  attic  dim, 

Where  the  mossy  eaves  slope  down, 
A  little  blue  tea  set,  covered  with  dust, 

Tucked  under  the  rafters  brown. 
A  tiny  cracked  cup,  with  handle  gone, 

I  saw  thro'  a  mist  of  tears, 
And  I  dreamed  of  a  playhouse  that  I  knew 

In  the  long-forgotten  years. 

We  built  it  under  the  sloping  roof- 
That  playhouse  of  long  ago— 
Where  the  sun  beamed  in  thro'  a  window 
small, 

And  lit  up  the  rafters  low. 
Straying,  ofttimes,  to  a  golden  head, 

Then  down  to  the  apron  blue, 
Of  a  little  lass,  who,  with  stately  grace, 

Poured  out  the  tea  for  two. 

Dear  little  lady,  with  quaint,  prim  ways, 

And  the  tender  shining  eyes, 
I  pressed  my  lips  to  that  tiny  blue  cup 

Where  the  dust  so  thickly  lies, 
And  dreamed  of  the  playhouse  'neath  the 
§aves, 

And  longed  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  little  lassie  with  golden  hair 
Who  poured  the  tea  with  me! 


SLEEPING  WITH  A  BABY 

he  laughable  experience,  given 
at  one  of  the  "mothers'  meet- 
ings," of  a  man  who  has  "slept 
with  a  baby,  and  lived  through 
it,"  will  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  have  passed  a  night  with 
one  of  the  little  wriggling,  tossing  mor- 
tals of  humanity. 

The  baby,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  lusty 
little  fellow  of  eight  or  nine  months, 
will  decline  to  stay  covered,  and  will 
also  decline  to  allow  you  to  keep  your- 
self covered.  He  indicates  his  wishes 
in  this  direction  by  keeping  his  little 
pink  heels  going  all  night,  a  good  part 
of  the  time  on  your  back. 

He  will  also  insist  on  lying  "cross- 
wise," "endwise,"  "cat-a-cornered,"  "on 
a  bias,"  or  in  any  other  position  but 
that  which  will  give  you  a  few  inches 
of  room  in  the  bed  and  a  few  minutes' 
sleep.  His  infantile  needs  will  begin  to 
manifest  themselves  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  which  witching  hour 
you  will  go  blundering  around  in  the 
dark  for  a  drink  of  water. 

He  will  howl  steadily  and  cheerfully 
from  two  to  three  o'clock,  and  will 
kick  you  furiously  between  the  shoul- 
der-blades with  every  howl.  It  will  not 
be  of  any  use  for  you  to  pat  him  ten- 
derly and  sing  out,  "There,  there!"  He 
is  right  there,  and  knows  it,  and  in- 
tends that  you  shall  know  it. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  coaxingly, 
"What  does  papa's  baby  want?"  Papa's 
baby  doesn't  want  anything  but  to 
howl,  and  he  is  gratifying  that  amiable 
desire  to  the  utmost.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  add  to  your  judgment-day  list  of 
enormities  by  swearing.  And  if  your 
wife  has  been  calmly  passive  through 
it  all  she  will  develop  an  amazing  de- 
gree of  spirit  if  you  dare  lay  the  weight 
of  your  finger  in  anger  on  that  "poor, 
dear,  innocent,  darling  sweetness."  He 
will  squirm  all  night  as  though  he  were 
first  cousin  to  an  angleworm.  Hjs  will 
journey  around  all  over  the  bed,  both 
under  and  on  top  of  the  coverings. 

You  are  no  sooner  asleep  than  one  of 
his  moist  little  heels  is  planted  firmly 
in  your  nose  or  in  your  mouth,  and, 
later  on,  with  childhood's  scorn  of  de- 
cency or  decorum,  he  will  sit  astride 
your  neck,  and  grow  green  and  purple 
with  rage  when  gently  made  to  sit  else- 
where. Should  he  fall  out  of  bed,  and 
yell  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over 
your  ward,  your  wife  will  say  she  be- 
lieves you  pushed  him  out,  and  that  you 
are  not  fit  to  be  a  father,  anyhow.  An 
animated  dialogue  of  a  purely  personal 
and  private  nature  will  follow. 

But  when  the  roistering  little  chap 
finally  "snuggles  up"  to  you  and  goes 
to  sleep  with  one  of  his  velvety  little 
cheeks  close  to  your  own,  and  one  of 
his  warm,  soft  arm!  around  your  neck, 
you  find  your  heart  growing  very  soft 
and  tender  toward  him,  and  you  would 
wage  war  single-handed  against  a  host 
or  lay  down  your  life  for  the  love  of 
him.  S.  W.  H. 


IS  AN  AMERICAN  HOME-LIFE  A  FAILURE? 

THE  GREATEST  FOE  TO  HOME-LIFE 
AND  HOME-LOVE 

Foreign  visitors  sometimes  criticize 
American  home-life.  Instead  of  being 
a  fortress  and  a  castle,  securely  shelter- 
ing the  innocence  of  growing  boys  and 
girls,  they  find  the  home  only  a  sort  of 
hotel,  a  place  used  for  eating  and  sleep- 
ing. The  meal  over,  the  members  of 
the  family  scatter  each  to  his  own  pur- 
suits.   There  seems  no  community  of 


interests,  no  common  bond  of  affection, 
and  the  children  grow  up  to  be  self- 
satisfied  and  self-seeking. 

And  yet  America  is  above  all  else  a 
country  of  homes.  The  fight  which 
has  been  so  long  waged  against  intern-" 
perance  is  waged  in  the  name  of  the 
home  for  the  sake  of  the  innocence 
which  the  home  seeks  to  safeguard. 

It's  the  old  story  of  "straining  out 
the  gnat  and  swallowing  the  camel." 

When  the  intemperate  husband  drives 
his  family  outdoors  the  fact  is  told  in 
the  press,  everybody  knows  of  it  and 
talks  of  it. 

But  when  the  dyspeptic  drives  his 
family  from  the  home,  compelling  them 
to  seek  in  the  streets  and  among  chance 
acquaintance  the  amusements  the  home 
denies,  whoever  dreams  of  chronicling 
the  fact. 

It's  such  a  common  thing.  Father 
can't  bear  a  bit  of  noise.  He  feels  ter- 
ribly irritable.  He's  worn  out.  The 
conversation  at  meals  is  carried  on  in 
low  tones.  Laughter  is  unheard  of. 
The  children  scurry  through  their 
meals,  eager  to  get  out  of  the  house 
until  bed-time.  There  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  saying  that  if  intemperance  is 
the  chief  foe  of  the  home  it  finds  a 
close  second  in  dyspepsia. 

"HASTE  MAKES  WASTE" 

That  proverb  may  find  a  broader  ap- 
plication than  to  the  ordinary  econom- 
ics of  labor.  Haste  to  be  rich  makes 
waste  of  strength  and  health.  There's 
an  attempt  to  eat  in  haste,  even  to  sleep 
in  haste,  from  which  Nature  some  day 
revolts,  and  the  result  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dyspeptic. 

The  people  who  fight  intemperance 
make  a  great  cry  when  they  refound  a 
home.  And  they  have  reason  to  rejoice, 
for  the  home  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
American  Republic. 

But  people  pay  very  little  attention 
to  the  redeeming  of  homes  from  the 
shadow  of  dyspepsia.  It  hardly  seems 
worth  noting.  And  yet  the  cures  of 
dyspepsia,  "stomach  trouble"  and 
other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  or- 
gans of  digestion  and  nutrition  effected 
by  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery  mean  a  great  deal  more 
fhan  shows  on  the  surface  of  the  testi- 
monials. They  mean  the  capacity  to 
give  and  enjoy  home  pleasure;  the 
happy  family  gathering  at  evening  and 
the  bed-time  frolic  with  the  children. 

"I  took  two  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  for  stomach 
trouble,"  writes  Clarence  Carnes,  Esq., 
of  Taylorstown,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.  "It 
did  me  so  much  good  that  I  didn't 
take  any  more.  I  can  eat  most  any- 
thing now.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with 
it  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  information.  I  tried  a  whole 
lot  of  things  before  I  wrote  to  you. 
There  was  a  gentleman  told  me  about 
your  medicine,  how  it  had  cured  his 
wife.  I  thought  I  would  try  a  bottle  of 
it.  Am  now  glad  that  I  did,  for  I  don't 
know  what  I  would  have  done  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery." 

Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
cures  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  It 
cures  diseases  of  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
kidneys,  etc.,  when  these  diseases,  as  is 


often  the  case,  are  caused  by  disease  of 
the  stomach  and  its  related  organs. 

THE  PART  THE  STOMACH  PLAYS 

In  the  economy  of  health  and  life  is 
little  understood.  No  one  feels  anxiety 
at  the  derangement  of  the  stomach. 
When  the  heart-beat  is  feeble  or  irreg- 
ular alarm  is  felt  at  once.  When  the 
kidneys  show  symptoms  of  disease,  or 
liver  or  lungs  shows  signs  of  "weak- 
ness," there  is  instant  anxiety.  And 
yet  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  which  are  manifest 
in  heart,  liver,  lungs,  kidneys  and  other 
organs  have  their  origin  in  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  the  allied 
organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  The 
blood  is  the  life.  But  back  of  the  blood 
is  food.  In  the  marvelous  chemical 
processes  of  nature  blood  is  made  from 
food  when  it  has  been  digested  and  as- 
similated. But  when  the  digestion  is 
impaired  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is 
instantly  reduced.  When  impaired  di- 
gestion reduces  the  nutrition  of  the 
body,  the  vital  organs  which  make  up 
the  body  are  "weak"  also.  Hence,  the 
results  of  weakness  of  the  stomach  and 
its  allied  organs  are  "weak"  heart, 
"weak"  lungs,  sluggish  liver,  "weak" 
kidneys  and  kindred  ailments.  When 
the  stomach  and  its  allied  organs  are 
restored  to  health  by  the  use  of  "Gold- 
en Medical  Discovery"  the  body  and  its 
organs  begin  to  receive  their  due  nour- 
ishment, and  diseases  of  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  kidneys,  etc.,  due  to  lack  of 
nourishment,  soon  disappear. 

General  debility,  the  run-down  and 
broken-down  condition  so  often  experi- 
enced by  hard-working  men  and  women 
is  commonly  the  result  of  lack  of  nutri- 
tion due  to  disease  of  the  stomach. 

FEELS  YOUNG  AGAIN. 

"Last  spring  early  I  wrote  you  my 
feelings  and  condition,"  says  Mr.  A.  J. 
Vanderwater,  of  873  West  Division  St., 
Chicago,  111.,  "and  you  advised  me  to 
take  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery (a  few  bottles),  and  then  write 
how  I  felt.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am 
getting  to  feel  fine.  In  all  I  have  taken 
six  bottles  of  the  'Discovery'  and  four 
or  five  vials  of  the  little  'Pellets.'  I  am 
happy  to  say  they  have  done  me  worlds 
of  good.  These  medicines  have  brought 
the  great  change  in  me,  from  a  slow 
mope  of  a  man  that  could  hardly  crawl, 
tired  and  sick  all  the  time,  and  who 
could  do  no  work,  to  a  man  who  can 
work,  sleep,  eat  and  feel  fine.  That 
tired  feeling  is  all  going  away.  I  am 
very  thankful  that  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Pierce.  His  'Golden  Medical  Discovery' 
and  his  little  liver  'Pellets'  have  almost 
made  a  new  man  of  me.  I  feel  young 
as  I  did  at  thirty  years.  No  other  doc- 
tor for  me  only  Dr.  Pierce." 

If  you  are  sick  with  some  form  of 
chronic  disease;  if  you  have  tried  doc- 
tors and  medicines  in  vain,  you  are  in- 
vited to  consult  Dr.  Pierce,  by  letter, 
free.  All  letters  are  held  as  strictly 
private  and  sacredly  confidential.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  E.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

When  a  dealer  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute any  other  medicine  for  the  "Dis- 
covery" insist  on  the  medicine  which 
has  cured  others  and  should  cure  you. 

WHAT  A  BOOK  HAS  DONE 

The  testimony  of  thousands  of  people 
is  that  Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Med- 
ical Adviser  has  been  not  only  a  money- 
saving,  but  a  health-saving  book.  It 
teaches  how  to  gain  health  and  how  to 
keep  it.  This  great  work,  containing 
1,008  large  pages,  and  more  than  700 
illustrations,  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
stamps  to  pay  expenses  of  mailing  only. 
Send  31  one-cent  stamps  for  the  book  in 
durable  cloth  binding,  or  only  21  stamps 
if  satisfied  to  have  so  valuable  a  work 
in  paper  covers.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


FOR  THE  NEW  CENSUS  PEERLESS  ATLAS 
AND  PICTORIAL  GAZETTEER  OP  ALL  LANDS 

Now  ready.  Over  800  Colored  Maps  and  Beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Sells  at  sight,  the  superb 
NEW  FEATURES  including  full-page  Map  of  China  and 
the  Far  East,  War  Map  of  South  Africa,  Large  Maps  of 
the  Philippines,  Pacific  Ocean,  Cuba,  Alaska.  Map  and 
account  of  Nicaragua  canal.  Supplement  with  figures  of 

THE  CENSUS  OP  1900 

Furnished  every  buyer  of  this  Atlas  FREE.  Agents  are 
positively  clearing  $20  to  850  a  week.  Tou  can  do  it.  Low 
Price.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  experience  if  any. 

THE  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATR1CK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Elgin  Watches 

are  tested  and  tried  by  extreme 
heat  and  cold  at  the  factory  and 
adjusted  to  withstand  varying 
temperatures. 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elglns 

are  sold  by  all  Jewelers  in  sizes 
and  styles  to  suit,  and  at  reason- 
able prices. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
■word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  Free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

ELGIN,        .  ILL. 


Cooked  Feed 


Saves 
Feed. 


goes  farther  and  gives  quicker 
results  than  uncooked.  The 

GOSHEN 

Feed  Cooker 

and 

Water  Heater 


I  has  many  advantages  not 
j  found  in  others.  Strongly 
MADE  OF  STEEL  and 

galvanized  to  prevent  rust  or 
corrosion.  Large  fire  box 
I  burns  big  chunks  of  wood  or 
lother  fuel.  Holds  fire  for 
Iphours.  Double  boiler  gives 
'clean  hot  water  and  cooks 
feed  at  same  time.  Cannot  scorch  feed.  Has 
spark  arrester.  Fully  guaranteed.  Three  sizes. 
Don't  buy  any  cooker  until  you  investigate  .the  Goshen. 
W e  make  Goshen  Steel  Tanks  and  Tank  Heaters.  Write. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  12  Purl  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg- 
est Machinery  Depot  on  earth.  We  buy 
buildings  and  plants;  among 
others  we  bought  the  World's 
l  Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
I  structures.  We  rebuild  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  |25 up;  Engines  f rom  135 
i  up;  Steam  Pumps  from  $15  up, 
etc.  We  carry  complete  stock  of  General  Sup- 
plies, such  as  BELTINO,  SHAFTIT»G, 
HANGERS,  PULLEYS,  IKON 
PIPE  JRON  ROOFING,  II ARD 
WARE,  VALVES  <fe  FITTINGS, 
PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc. 

Will  send  free,  oar  250-page  Catalog  No.  31. 

Constantly  buying  entire  stocks 
at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  sales. 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 
i.  36th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III 


prxy* 


Ferry's  Seeds  are 
known  the  country  over  as 
the  most  reliable  Seeds  that 
can  be  bought.     Don't  save  a 
nickel  on  cheap  seeds  and  lose  a 
dollar  on  the  harvest. 

1901  Seed  Annual  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


GEARHART'S  IMPROVED 
-tt^  KNITTER 

WITH  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT. 

Knits   everything",  from 
homespun  or  factory 
yarns,  equal  to  hand-knit- 
ting.  Cheap,  Practical, 
Simple.     Illustrated  in- 
struction  teaches  you  all 
about  it.  Only  machine  made 
with  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT,  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free. 


MONEY  FOR 
AGENTS 


Address,  J  E  GEARHAE.T 


Clearfield.  Pa. 


GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJ<51 

^VIOLIN,  PIANO  &  ORGAN 

Self-taught  without  notes,  by  FIGURE  I 
MUSIC.  We  ship  first  instrument  to  each  I 
'  locality  at  an  EXTRA  BIG  DISCOUNT,  simply  I 
to  advertise  our  goods  &  establish  a  trade.  Big  I 
Illustrated  Catalog  St  100  Bargains  sent  Free  I 

E.  O.  HOWE,  Manufacturer. 
1663  Masonic  Temple,  CHICAGO. 
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fcOld  way- — 10  yxs.  to  learn.    New  way — 10  min.  to  learn. 


QR.  CLARK'S  Vegetable  Liver  Pills  (small)  for  indigestion,  con- 
stipation, headache  and  all  liver  troubles.    Dose:  one  pill  on 
retiring.   About  forty  pills  in  a  box.   Price  15  cts7at~dealers  or  by 
mail;  stamps  accepted.    TV.  YY.  CLARK,  31. D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


gJIPLOYJIENT!  For  both  Men     .    Women,  making  articles  of  merchan- 
dise for  the  trade  at  jour  Home.  Sample-  sent  Free  on  application.  Employ- 
ment Guaranteed  Sure.  Addreas  MERCHANDISE  MFG.  CO.,  Aoitik,  Tiua. 


FARM  SELECTIONS. 

PROFIT  IN  DRAINING  SWAMPS 

1 recently  called  on  Mr.  Allen,  at  Wat- 
kins.  He  is  peculiarly  situated.  Four 
j'ears  ago  a  tract  of  land  several  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent  was  covered 
with  nothing  but  cattails.  It  is  several 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  is 
flooded  over  from  the  hills  in  the  spring 
freshets.  It  probably  was  once  covered 
by  the  lake  all  the  time,  but  now  has 
filled  up  so  as  to  be  dry  in  midsummer. 
Mr.  Allen  dug  ditches  seven  feet  deep 
around  it,  after  constructing  a  dike 
between  it  and  the  lake.  At  the  lower 
corner  a  huge  windmill  and  pump  put 
the  water  over  into  the  lake,  and  this 
level  tract  is  kept  dry  on  the  surface. 
This  is  not  a  typical,  black-muck 
swamp,  as  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  the  best  part  of  the  surrounding 
hills  washed  down  and  evenly  deposited 
over  the  surface,  without  bringing  any 
stone.  By  plowing  under  the  cattails 
and  growing  one  crop  of  buckwheat  it 
was  subdued,  and  is  the  finest  soil  to 
work  in  I  ever  saw.  It  requires  no  fer- 
tilizer or  manure,  is  free  from  weeds, 
is  wet  enough  beneath  the  surface  in  a 
d'ry  season,  can  be  pumped  dry  in  a  wet 
season,  does  not  bake  or  get  dusty,  and 
is  easily  worked  by  horse  or  hand. 
This  year's  onion  yield  was  five  hundred 
to  sis  hundred  bushels  an  acre,  and  the 
crop  is  about  three  thousand  bushels. 
The  sixty  acres  of  beans  will  give  an 
enormous  yield — all  Red  Kidney — and 
the  ten  acres  of  sugar-beets  he  thinks 
will  yield  sixty  dollars  profit  an  acre. 

On  such  soil  Mr.  Allen  thinks  a  hand- 
drill  and  hoe  the  cheapest  methods,  and 
school-boys  in  vacation-time  who  want 
to  earn  money  the  cheapest  help  to  do 
the  thinning.  Five  tons  of  No.  1  tim- 
othy hay  have  been  cut,  with  the  two 
and  one  half  tons  of  second  growth 
included.  Mr.  Allen  says:  "Upon  the 
hills  you  will  find  every  foot  of  land 
possible  under  cultivation,  and  by  the 
aid  of  fertilizers  and  manures  they  can 
get  from  a  third  to  half  a  crop,  while 
there  are  a  large  number  of  acres  of 
swamp  which  is  never  touched.  The 
most  valuable  land  we  have  to-day  can 
be  purchased  the  cheapest." — C.  E. 
Chapman,  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 

% 

GROWING  POTATOES  PROFITABLY 

One  of  the  most  successful  potato- 
growers  in  the  country  is  an  Ohio  man, 
who  recently  gave  his  methods  public- 
ity before  a  meeting  of  horticulturists. 
He  claimed  that  by  turning  under  two 
or  three  clover  sods,  and  thus  securing 
a  large  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil, 
he  could  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  drop  of  rain  from 
planting  to  harvest.  He  grows  only 
medium-early  sorts,  thus  enabling  him 
to  sow  the  land  to  wheat  after  taking 
off  a  crop  of  potatoes.  Plantings  are 
made  four  inches  deep,  in  drills  thirty- 
two  inches  apart  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  between  the  pieces. 

Before  the  potatoes  are  up  the  soil 
should  be  worked  twice  with  a  smooth- 
ing-harrow,  to  loosen  the  surface  soil 
and  kill  starting  weeds.  As  soon  as 
the  rows  can  be  made  out  a  cultivator 
should  be  used,  the  teeth  being  run  four 
inches;  but  when  the  tops  are  four  to 
six  inches  high  the  cultivation  should  be 
about  two  inches  deep.  At  least  once  a 
week — and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
condition  after  a  rain — a  shallow  culti- 
vation should  be  given  up  to  the  time 
the  vines  cover  the  ground.  Much  of 
the  cultivation  may  be  clone  with  the 
weeder,  thus  keeping  the  weeds  down 
as  well  as  giving  the  necessary  cultiva- 
tion.— National  Land  Journal. 


The  Question  "Is  the  creamery  of  the 
future  destined  to  swallow  the  private 
dairy?"  is  one  of  concern  to  private 
dairymen  and  dairy-cattle  breeders. 
The  handsome  profits  of  the  butter 
business  have  attracted  "outside"  men 
of  capacity  and  capital  who  do  not  do 
things  by  halves.  But  can  this  indus- 
try usurp  the  situation  so  satisfactorily 
occupied  by  the  private  dairy?  is  what 
has  been  asked.  The  big  creamery,  as 
well  as  the  little  dairy,  we  think,  has  its 
distinct  field  of  trade. — Jersey  Bulletin. 


MY  VISIT  TO  THE  OSTRICH-FARM 

An  ostrich-farm  being  lately  started 
near  my  home  I  paid  a  visit  to  it.  There 
I  saw  a  group  of  several  hundred  of 
the  big  birds  pursued  by  a  little  dog 
too  short  of  stature  for  an  ostrich  to 
kick  with  its  formidable  two-toed  foot. 
Had  the  dog  been  a  horse  or  a  man 
tall  enough  to  receive  the  stroke  the 
birds  would  have  fought  as  for  their 
life.  But  the  little  dog,  or  even  a  cat, 
is  their  terror.  I  found  them  omniv- 
orous, eating  anything  given  to  them, 
and  swallowing  their  food  whole,  be  it 
a  beet,  an  orange  or  an  acorn.  To 
grind  it  in  their  stomachs  they  eat 
stones  as  large  as  small  eggs,  and  bits 
of  metal,  even  a  smoking-pipe,  or  a 
piece  of  iron  tubing.  I  found  those 
which  had  paired  in  yards  by  them- 
selves, while  the  younger  birds — those 
under  four  years — ran  together  in  a 
larger  field.  Their  ordinary  diet  is 
chopped  hay,  grape-pomace  from  vine- 
yards, grains  of  any  sort,  and  sugar- 
beets.  Fruits  of  all  sorts  they  eat  with 
good  appetite,  swallowing  their  oranges 
whole.  It  takes  a  minute  for  the  food 
to  traverse  the  length  of  the  long  neck. 

In  the  domestic  state  the  pair  of 
ostriches  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  about 
one  foot  deep  and  three  in  diameter. 
They  take  turns  in  the  digging,  and  the 
work  is  performed  in  a  very  interest- 
ing way.  The  loose  earth  or  sand  is 
scooped  by  the  breast-bone  of  the  bird, 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  shallow 
excavation  wherein  to  begin.  Then  the 
bird  kicks  the  earth  out  behind  it  with 
its  foot,  and,  turning  around,  fashions 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hole  in  the 
same  way.  The  hen  lays  about  a  dozen 
eggs,  which  are  incubated  in  forty 
days.  The  male  sits  at  night  and  his 
mate  by  day,  with  punctual  regularity. 
While  the  eggs  are  being  laid  the  old 
birds  cover  them  with  a  little  earth,  to 
protect  them-  from  the  sun  by  day  or 
to  keep  them  in  uniform  warmth.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  "the  foot 
to  crush"  these  eggs,  provided  with  no 
soft  bed,  and  marked  only  by  loose  soil. 

That  the  ostrich  is  "hardened  against 
her  young  ones"  is  partially  true,  even 
in  the  domestic  state,  for  it  is  found 
safer  to  take  the  young  from  the  par- 
ent birds  as  soon  as  hatched,  for  two 
reasons:  The  birds  have  been  known 
to  kill  them,  and,  again,  another  brood 
is  wanted  for  commerce.  So  the  young 
are  placed  in  a  home  of  their  own, 
where  they  are  fed  with  hay  and  stones 
exactly  as  the  older  ones  are  fed.  They 
grow  in  height  at  the  rate  of  one  foot 
a  month  for  six  months.  In  color  the 
young  are  reddish  brown  and  white  in 
stripes  and  spots.  The  eye  is  large 
and  round  and  black,  and  very  beauti- 
ful to  look  into. 

The  feathers  of  the  young  are  used 
only  for  dusters.  The  birds  are  peace- 
able together  until  four  years  old. 

They  take  daily  baths  in  large  reser- 
voirs of  water.  The  dust-bath  also  is 
common.  I  saw  them  in  an  actual 
sand-storm  in  the  desert,  or  so  it 
seemed,  the  birds  being  completely  hid- 
den by  the  clouds  of  dust  they  were 
raising  by  their  ponderous  movements. 

These  birds  do  not  know  how  to  step 
over  the  slightest  obstacle,  nor  do  they 
fly  at  all.  But  oh,  how  they  run!  The 
long  limbs  are  assisted  in  flight  by  the 
shorter,  beautiful  wings.  No  wonder 
Job  in  his  observations  noted  that  "she 
scorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider,"  for 
no  horse  could  outrun  an  ostrich  in  its 
best  condition.  The  familiar  saj'ing 
that  the  ostrich  buries  its  head  in  the 
sand,  and  so  is  taken  by  the  pursuer, 
may  be  true,  though  they  are  not 
known  to  bury  their  heads  when  domes- 
ticated. There  is  room  to  suppose 
some  ground  for  the  legend,  since  the 
head  of  the  tame  ostrich  is  always 
covered  at  plucking-time.  A  large, 
loose  bag  is  thrown  quickly  over  the 
head  and  secured,  when  the  bird  be- 
comes docile.  I  saw  a  bird  captured 
in  this  way  and  placed  in  a  wagon  for 
removal  to  another  farm.  As  soon  as 
it  was  safe  in  the  cage  the  bag  was 
taken  off. 

Of  course,  the  value  of  these  birds, 
for  their  plumes,  is  very  great;  but 
were  I  given  my  choice  between  these 
immense  creatures,  with  all  the  glory 
of  their  mysterious  history,  and  a 
brood  of  common  hens,  I  would  take 
the  hens.  They  are  the  more  interest- 
ing.— The  Sabbath-School  Visitor. 


A  GOOD  START 
IN  LIFE 

A  farmer's 
boy  or  girl 
can  get  an 
education  in 
a  few  months 
at  home  that 
will  fit  them 
to  take  posi- 
tions in  town 
or  city,  where 
they  can  earn 
good  salaries 
from  the  start, 
continue  theii 
studies  and  earn  more  as  they  learn 
more.  By  our  method  of  Education 
by  Mall  we  have  prepared  farmer's 
boys  for  positions  In  machine  or  elec- 
trical works,  or  with  architects. 

By  our  Method 


FARMERS' 
BOTS 


FARMERS 
GIRLS 


Have  Become  1 
Have  Become! 


Draftsmen, 
Electricians, 
Surveyors.. 

Stenographers, 
Book-keepers, 
Designers. 


Write,  stating  subject  in  which  interested. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1512,  Scranton,  Pa. 


"We  Were  Not  Disturbed  All  Night" 

Parents  tell  us  this  who  have  vaporized  Cresolene 
for  their  children  with  Whooping  Cough  or  Croup. 
The  record  of  twenty  years  shows  the  great  curative 
and  preventive  power  of  Cresolene  for  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Measles,  Catarrh,  Coughs,  Scarlet  Fever  I 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  Recent  tests  made 
at  the  Yale  Pathological  Laboratory  proves  that 
vaporized  Cresolene  kills  the  germs  of  diphtheria. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold 
bv  all  druggists. 

Vapo-Cresoiene  Co.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
A2. 


HAVE  YOU  ASTHMA  IN  ANY  FORM  ? 

Medical  Science  at  last  reports  a  positive 
cure  for  Asthma  in  every  form  in  the  won- 
derful Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanic  discovery 
found  on  the  Congo  River,  West  Africa.  Its 
cures  are  really  marvelous.  Eev.  J.  L. 
Combs,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  writes  that 
it  cured,  him  of  Asthma  of  fifty  years'  stand- 
ing, and  Hon.  L.  G.  Clute,  of  Greeley,  Iowa, 
testifies  that  for  three  years  he  had  to  sleep 
propped  up  in  a  chair,  being  unable  to  lie 
down  night  or  day  from  Asthma.  The  Kola 
Plant  cured  him  at  once.  To  make  the 
matter  sure,  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
cures  are  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public. 
To  prove  to  you  beyond  doubt  its  wonderful 
curative  power,  the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  No. 
1164  Broadway,  New  York,  will  send  a  large 
case  of  the  Kola  Compound  free  by  mail  to 
every  reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
who  suffers  from  any  form  of  Asthma.  All 
they  ask  in  return  is  that  when  cured  your- 
self you  will  tell  your  neighbors  about  it. 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal- 
card  and  they  will  send  you  a  large  case  by 
mail  free.  It  costs  you  nothing,  and  you 
should  surely  try  it. 


WEAK  LUNGS 

Send  for  FREE  TRIAL  TREATMENT  of  the  "Sana- 
Cera  Cure"  for  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Consumption  and  Weak  Lungs.  Prepared 
specially  for  each  individual  case,  and  sent  by  mail 
*  KKE.  Write  at  once  and  give  your  symptoms. 
All  sufferers  are  invited  to  test  the  merits  of  this 
ereat  Treatment.  Address,  »K.  M.  BE  AT  V, 
202  West  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

SPFCIAI  OFFFR  F°R  new  trade 
ortviriL,  urrL.iv  Send  us  your  name  and 

address  and  we  will  mail  you  our  Seed  Catalogue.  If 
you  buy  25  cents  worth  of  package  seeds  selected  from  it 
we  will  send  you  FREE.  POST-PAID,  a  12-inch  solid 
steel  wave  edge  BREAD-KNIFE,  or  you  may  select 
from  the  catalogue  many  other  beautiful  and:  useful 
presents  we  give  to  introduce  our  seeds  and  get  new  trade. 
We  warrant  our  seeds.  Your  money  back  If  you  want  It. 
FORREST  SEED  CO.,  26  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Card  Press  $5 

Larger,  $18 


I  Print 
"yOwn 
Cards 

Circulars, 

Books, 
Newspaper. 


Money  aaver,  maker. 
Type  setting  easy,  rules 
sent.  Write  for  catalog, 
presses,  type,  paper,  &c. , 
to  factory. 

The  Press  Co. 

M  erf  den,  Conn. 


LARGE  WHOLESALE  HOUSE 

intending  to  establish  a  Branch  Office  and  distributing  depot 
in  each  state  in  January,  1901,  desires  Manager  for  each 
office.  Salary  ?i2r>  ppr  monlli  and  extra  profits.  Applicants 
must  furnish  reference  as  to  character  and  have  $$qq  cash. 
Previous  experience  not  necessary.  Give  full  particulars. 
Address  .PRESIDENT,  Box  1151,  Philadelphia.  Ph. 


$900 


yearly  to  Christian  Han  or  Woman  as  qualifi- 
ed Manager  and  Correspondent  our  growing 
business  in  your  home  County.  Position  per- 
manent. Can  travel  or  remain  home.  Enclose 
elf-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
H.  A.  SI!  CRM  AN,  General  SecreUry,  Corcoran  Bnildinir, 
Opposite  1  .  S.  Treasury,  WASHINGTON.  If*. 


Januaby  1,  1901 


at 


TRAVELING  SHEEP-PEN 

Of  recent  years  nearly  every  town 
is  provided  with  an  electric- 
generating  plant,  and  frequently 
the  wires  are  strung  along  the 
country  roads  from  town  to  town.  This 
one  fact  alone  has  led  a  man  named 
McNair  to  attempt  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  farm.  He  has  devised 
a  curious  pen  some  fifteen  feet  square, 
built  of  wire  and  mounted  on  broad, 
flat  wheels.  This  pen  is  designed  to 
run  in  any  pasture,  even  though  it  be 
hilly.  Wires  connect  it  with  a  small 
motor  stationed  at  one  side  of  the  pas- 
ture; this  in  turn  being  connected  with 
the  electric  wires  from  which  power  is 
derived.  A  turn  of  the  button  and  the 
pen  slowly  creeps  across  the  field. 

A  machine  of  this  type  is  being  ex- 
perimented with  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan. Two  lambs,  and  part  of  the  time 
an  old  ewe,  have  been  pastured  in  the 
pen  during  the  summer.  The  field  is 
planted  with  lucerne,  growing  thick  and 
heavy.  The  pen  is  so  arranged  that  it 
crawls  the  full  length  of  the  pasture 
in  one  month,  traveling  about  two  feet 
an  hour;  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  is 
switched  around  and  travels  back  again. 
As  it  moves  the  sheep  eat  every  bit  of 
the  pasture,  eagerly  cropping  next  the 
forward  side  of  the  pen  as  it  runs  over 
new  ground.  A  bit  of  canvas  duck  is 
hung  over  the  corner  of  the  pen,  so  that 
the  sheep  may  be  well  sheltered;  and, 
curious  as  it  may  seem,  they  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  moving  of 
the  pen  that  When  they  lie  down  to 
sleep  they  snuggle  up  close  to  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  pen,  so  that  they  may 
lie  as  long  as  possible  without  being 
disturbed  by  the  rear  end  of  the  pen  as 
it  creeps  toward  them.  When  the  pen 
has  passed,  the  lucerne  that  has  been 
cropped  immediately  grows  up,  and  by 
the  time  the  pen  makes  its  monthly  cir- 
cuit the  pasture  is  again  in  good  condi- 
tion. Its  advantages  are  that  the  sheep 
are  kept  ir.om  running  over,  half  eating 
and  tramping  down  a  large  amount  of 
pasture,  and  kept  quiet,  so  that  they 
lay  on  flesh  very  rapidly. — Electricity. 


ALFALFA  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

The  results  obtained  at  the  college 
farm  appear  marvelous  when  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  From  one  acre  of 
alfalfa  there  was  secured  in  a  year  as 
much  protein :  as  is  contained  in  seven 
and  one  half  tons  of  bran,  worth  this 
year  sixteen  or  eighteen  dollars  a  ton. 
Feeding  tests  showed  that  the  protein 
was  as  digestible  as  that  in  bran,  and 
just  as  valuable  in  balancing  up  carbo- 
naceous foods.  The  land  was  cleaned 
of  weeds  by  cropping  with  corn,  then 
plowed  in  the  spring,  after  being 
,  dressed  with  manure  and  thoroughly 
fined  and  fitted  for  seeding,  which  was 
done  after  danger  of  injury  by  frost. 
Thirty-five  pounds  of  seed  an  acre  were 
used,  being  covered  with  a  weeder  or 
light  harrow.  After  that  the  weeds 
were  kept  down  the  first  year  by  mow- 
ing. This  ground  was  subsoiled,  to  let 
the  roots  reach  readily  the  sand  that 
underlies  this  heavy  soil  at  a  depth  of 
two  feet  or  more. — Alva  Agee,  in  Na- 
tional Stockman  and  Farmer. 


BUTTER-INCREASERS 

A  number  of  the  so-called  "butter- 
increasers  and  butter  compounds"  have 
been  tried  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege creamery,  and  the  butter  made  was 
analyzed  and  examined  for  market 
value.  These  substances,  when  used 
according  to  directions,  did  produce  a 
large  amount  of  a  substance  somewhat 
resembling  butter.  A  chemical  analysis 
of  this  substance  showed  it  contained 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  water.  At  the 
ordinary  room  temperature  it  would 
become  soft  and  greasy  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  being  removed  from  the  re- 
frigerator. An  examination  showed  it 
was  wholly  unfit  for  market  purposes 
on  account  of  this  soft,  greasy  condi- 
tion and  bad  flavor.  Bulletin  No.  52 
gives  the  results  of  this  investigation, 
and  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Di- 
rector C.  F.  Curtis,  Ames,  Iowa. 


BOS 


Boys  Who 
Make  Money 

A  dainty  little  booklet  telling  how- 
some  1800  bright  boys  have  made  a 
success  of  selling 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

Pictures  of  the  boys  —  letters  telling 
how  they  built  up  a  paying  business 
outside  of  school  hours.  Interesting 
stories  of  real  business  tact. 


gft  4^  mr    f\  £%  E-xtra  Prize  each 

^»  B  B  ff  9   month  to  the  Boy  selling 

Jr        S&P  •  the  Largest  Number  of 

Copies  during  the  month ;  $20.00  to  the  boy  selling 
the  next  largest  number  ;  $15.00  to  the  next,  and 
so  on,  making  50  cash  prizes  to  the  50  different 
boys  selling  the  Post.  This  is  in  addition  to 
your  regular  profit  made  on  every  copy  you  sell. 


We  will  furnish  you  with  Ten  Copies  the  first  week  Free  of 
Charge,  to  be  sold  at  5c  a  copy  ;  you  can  then  send  us  the  whole- 
sale price  for  as  many  as  you  find  you  can  sell  the  next  week. 

You  can  earn  money  without  interfering 
with  school  duties,  and  be  independent. 

Address  The  Curtis  P-ublisKing  Company.  Philadelphia 
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VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER.    Everything  in 


the  Nursery  and  Florist's  Line. 


Direct  deal  with  ns  will  insure  you 
the  best  and  save  you  money.  Mail 
size  post-paid,  larger  by  freight  or  express,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Try  us. 
A  valuable  168-page  Catalog  for  the  asking.  47  years.  1,000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 
THE  STOKBS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  305,  Painesville,  Ohio 


k50cSEED 

DUB  BILL 

FREE 

►--w  Send  us  to-day,  your  name  -«»_^/-  ■■ 
1  and  address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you' 
I  FREE  our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Catalog 
J  containing  Due  Bill  and  plan  good  for  50c 
■worth  of  Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds  FREE, 

Your  selection  to  introduce 
I  TKe  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 
I  direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw 
\Valley  Seed  Gardens.   Seed  Potatoes, Vegetable, 
Flower,  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 
100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 
ion  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names  of 
\neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  HOO  cash  for 
best  list  See  the  catalogue. 


HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO., 
"  .Box  43,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Formerly  of  Fifiel . 
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.  Any  one  can  earn  this 
Beau  t if  ul  Gold  Plated 
Hunting  Case  Stem 
Wind  Watch,  lady  a  or 
Igent's  size,  aperfect  time- 
keeper, also  a  Solid  Gold 
Finished  King  selling  our 
Beauty  Pins  among 
friends  and  neighbors, 
also  other  valuable  pres-1 
ents  OCR  60  DAY 
■        ^  ill  OFFER,  which  Is  apart 

from  the  above,  bend  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  12  cards  of  Beauty  Pins,  3  pins  on  a 
card,  sell  tbem  at  10  cents  per  card,  send  us  the 
81.20  received,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  a 
beantiful  Watch-Chain  and  Charm,  also 
a  Solid  Gold  Finished  Ring.  Address, 
Royal  Pin  Co.,  Dept.  F.  R.,  Bridgeport  Conn. 


EE  1901  PIN 

We  will  send  one  sample  of  this  pin 
FREE  to  any  person  who  cuts  out 
this  advertisement  and  sends  it  to  ns 
with  their  name  and  address  in  a  letter. 
You  must  also  enclose  a  two  cent 
skimp  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  pin. 
Only  one  pin  sent  to  each  family.  This 
is  a  gold-plated  pin.  It  can  be  used  as 
a  ladies'  stick  pin  or  bangle  pin.  It  can 
also  be  worn  as  a  scarf  pin ;  or  the  ban- 
gle can  be  taken  off  and  used  as  a 
charm,  The  design  was  made  in  Paris  by  one  of  the  most 
skilled  artists.  It  is  intended  as  a  souvenir  of  the  year 
IflOl,  which  begins  the  new  century.  The  leaves  are  in 
green  enamel  and  represent  a  three-leaf  and  a  four-leaf 
clover.  It  is  really  very  beautiful 
Address  Lynn  <fc  Co.,  48  Bond  St.,  Sew  York. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
«St.,  New  York  City,  writes- : 
It  reduced  my  weight  4  O  lbs.  three  years  ago,  and  I  have 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
water  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail  e  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  eto. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 
Dept  B,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

CRAZY  WORK  iIl/t 81 


Lirjt  ucJuf  •  htnda«*  solera  I0«,  JEKSHT 
■  tjlLK  LULL.  Bos  S3,  J  CITY,  A.  J,  ' 


Cures 
Goitre 


Remarkable   Discovery  That  Cures  This 
Dangerous  and  Disfiguring  Disease 
Without    Pain,  Operation 
or  Inconvenience 


TRIAL  PACKAGE  SENT  FREE 

Dr.  John  p.  Haig,  a  well-known  Cincinnati 
physician,  has  had  marvelous  success  with  a 
remedy  that  cures  Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck.  And 
owing  to  the  fact  that  most  sufferers  believe 
Goitre  is  incurable,  Dr.  Haig  sends  a  free  trial 
package  of  his  discovery  so  that  patients  may  try 
and  know  positively  that  Goitre  can  he  cured  at 
home  without  pain,  danger,  operation  or  any 
inconvenience.  Send  your  name  and  nddress  to 
Dr.  John  P.  Haig,  658  Glenn  Building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  he  will  forward  the  treatment  postage 
prepaid.  Do  not  fail  to  get  this  wonderful  remedy. 
In  Bombay,  India,  60,000  patients  in  that  infected 
district  were  cured  with  this  same  remedy,  and 
wherever  used  its  success  has  been  marvelous. 

Write  at  once,  send  name  and  address  to-day, 
and  Dr.  Haig  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  trial 
package  of  the  remedy  free.  Do  not  delay. 


Big  Four 


The 
'Buffalo 
Route  * 

to 


1901 

P  am = Am  erica  ii 
Exposition 

J  Big  Pour  Route  in  connection  with' 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and 
New  York  Central  R.R.  offers  the  finest  I 
I  equipped  train  service  at  frequent  in-  j 
Nervals  to  Buffalo  from  South  &  West., 
M.  E.  Ingalls,  President. 
Warren  J.  Lynch,  Gen!.  Pass.  Agt. 
W.P.Deppe,  A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati. 


$500  IN  GOLD  FREE 

■ 


Can  you  find  the  parrot?  IF  TOT/  CAN 
FIND  THE  MTSSING  BIRD,  YOU 
MAY  SHARE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  9S500  IN  GOLD,  WHICH  WE  ARE 
GIVING  AWAY  for  doing  a  little  work  for  us. 
This  you  can  do  in  less  than  one  hour  of  your  time. 
This,  and  other  most  liberal  offers  are  made  to  in- 
troduce one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  New 
York  publications  into  every  home  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  WE  DO  NOT  WANT 
ONE  CENT  OF  VOUK  MONEY.  The 
current  issue  has  many  most  interesting  stories,  and 
a  copy  will  be  SENT  FREE  to  each  person 
answering  this  advertisement.  When  you  have  dis- 
covered the  missing  bird,  mark  it  with  a  cross  and 
send  it  to  us  and  you  -will  hear  from  us  promptly 
BY  RETURN  MAIIi.  It  may  take  a  little 
study  to  discover  the  bird,  but  STICK  TO  IT 
AND  TRY  AND  GET  YOUK  SHARE 
OF  THE  $500.  Do  not  delay.  Send. your  an- 
swer immediately.  Address  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN AND  RURAL  HOME,  20 
North  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


S  100.00  REWARD 


GEOGRAPHICAL  CONTEST 


This  Is  an  honest  contest.  Every  person  who  can  rightly 
guess  what  State  is  represented  in  the  above  Picture, 
can  get  a  reward;  when  correctly  answered  it  is  trie 
name  of  a  State  in  the  United  States.  You  may  win 
Cash  Reward.  This  Contest  is  Free;  it  contains  no 
elements  of  chance  and  does  not  require  you  to  Bend  I 
any  money  with  your  reply;  all  correct  patrons  can 
get  some  cash  without  any  trouble,  expense  or  risk.  The 
Snswerisonyourmap.  Find  itand  win.  Your  guess  costs 
nothing,  so  the  cash  you  receive  is  dear  gain.  Jfou  I 
have  a  right  to  one  answer.  Send  it  at  once,  naming  | 
what  state  yoa  think  is  correct,  and  we  positively  guar- 


rantee  to  pay  you  a  Ca»h  Reward  i£  correct.  Address 
BE99  BEMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  S2E, 


Sew  York.  1 


^^^^^^ 


|$4io$8 


A  DAY 

Gtcap  Profit* 

—  —    Write  at  pace  for 

agency  and  GaBoIlne  Lamp  that  makes  its  own 

Gas,  Brighter  than  Electricity,  at 

ll*»r  A  Mnnfh  88118  on  sisht-  *0llly 
I3C  ft  iriOIUn.  one  agent  in  a  town. 

BrillUntflasLamp  Co.,  42  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


|  Do  You  Want  To  Know  \ 

BOUT  the  most,  liberal  premium  offers  ever  ^ 
made  by  any  first-class  magazine  or  home  5 
journal?  If  so,  write  for  our  new  Premium  i| 
^  List.  It  is  Free,  and  contains  many  of  the  most  £ 
r,  attractive  propositions  ever  made.  Address 


Address 

|  THE  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Springfield,  Ohio  $ 
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DICTIONARY  BARGAIN  OF  THE  CENTURY 


The  Universal  Dictionary  is  owned  and  printed  by  us.  We  offer  it  not  for  profit,  but  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs.  This  is  why  we  can 
give  such  a  large  and  valuable  Dictionary  at  such  a  bargain.  The  Universal  Dictionary  cost  thousands  of  dollars  before  a  single  book  was  printed. 
The  engraving  of  the  1,265  illustrations  was  a  long,  tedious  and  expensive  task.  This  Dictionary  represents  the  LIVING  LANGUAGE  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  It  gives  the  very  latest  words.  It  is  easy  to  consult,  the  word  to  be  defined  being  in  black-face  and  the  definition  in 
light-face  type,  all  large  dictionary  type.    It  fully  and  accurately  defines,  spells  and  pronounces  over  35,000  different  words.    See  offers  below. 


o  *  o 


1,265 

608 

35,000 

Pictures 

Pages 

Words 

This  dictionary  has  1,265  illustrations— object-teaching  features— which  are 
of  great  help  to  both  old  and  young  in  getting  an  accurate  idea  and  definition  of 
words.  It  has  many  more  and  better  illustrations  than  dictionaries  selling  in 
stores  for  $3  and  upward.  It  contains  608  pages,  each  page  8£  by  6  inches,  three 
columns  to  a  page.  Most  people  use  less  than  a  thousand  words  (not  counting 
proper  names),  while  the  range  of  most  authors  does  not  exceed  three  to  five 
thousand.  But  this  dictionary  gives  35,510  words,  spelled,  pronounced  and 
defined  according  to  the  latest  authorities.   There  is  a 

^IIPPI  PMPNT  of  52  pages  coverin8  sucb  subjects  as  rules  for  letter-writing, 
Oil  FT  jLXIUCI*  1  punctuation,  capitalization,  forms  of  address,  business  terms,  etc. 

LATE  WORDS.  The  Universal  Dictionary  gives  the  late  words,  concerning 
which  other  dictionaries  are  so  disappointing,  because  not  found  in  them. 

I    I  D  O  A  D\7  Prem!um  No-  54-   The  Library  Edition  of  the  Diction- 

I    I  D  Ix/*  *V  I  ary  is  handsomely  bound  in  regular  cloth-bound  library 

,mi/-v»  t  stvle<  witn  g°ld  stamp.   Has  red  edges,  and  is  sewed 

■"'111  I  III  M  witl1  stronS  linen  thread.   The  cut  is  an  exact  illustra- 

*S  III  v/ 1  ^  tion  of  this  edition,  except  as  to  size. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  the  Library  Edition  for  Only  

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  SIX  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


$1. 


POPULAR 
EDITION 


Redneed  Cot  of  the  Dictionary.    Attnal  Size,  Open,  8  j  by  13  Inches ;  Closed,  8g  h  j  0}  inches. 


Premium  No.  42.  The  Popular  Edition-is  the  same  as 
the  Library  Edition,  except  that  it  is  printed  on  a 
lighter-weight  paper,  and  neatly  bound  with  a  very 
tough  paper  or  cardboard.  Tens  of  thousands  of  this 
edition  have  been  sold,  and  have  given  satisfaction. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  the  Popular  Edition  for  Only  . 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


50  Cents 


1 


s» 

! 


Scholars'  Companion 

GIVEN  FOR  THREE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Each  Scholars'  Com- 
panion contains  every- 
one of  the  23  articles 
named  and  shown  here. 


Premium  No.  115 


We  guarantee  them  to  be 
first-class  and  worth  One 
Dollar  at  retail  or  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 
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The  Scholars'  Companion  consists  of  one  polished  wooden  box  8  inches 
long,  3  inches  wide,  1J  inches  deep,  with  lock-corners  and  brass  hinges  and 
fastener,  and  contains  all  of  the  twenty-three  articles  named  below : 


ARTICLES  Retail  Price 

1  Polished  Box       °        •  -        $  .25 

12  Steel  Pens  .10 

1  Pencil,  Blue  Lead         -  -  .10 

1  Pencil,  Red  Lead  .10 

1  Black  Pencil  and  Compass  -  .15 

1  Pencil,  Pine  Black  Lead     -  -  .05 
Total  ... 


ARTICLES  Retail  Price 

1  Rubber  Eraser     -        -  -       $  .05 

1  Red  Penholder  .08 

1  Whole  Sponge     =  -  .03 

1  Chamois  Pen-Wiper          -  =  .05 

1  Six- Inch  Rule      -  .03 

1  Wood-Covered  Slate-Pencil  -  .01 

$1.00 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  the  Scholars'  Companion  for  Only 


60  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  THREE  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


IN  OUR 


lQOl 


GIANT  ALMANAC 

For  the  Information  You  Want 


Over  500  Pages 

EACH  PAGE  SUM  INCHES 

CENSUS  STATISTICS... 

All  the  latest  census  information,  pop- 
ulation, etc.,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press. 

ELECTION  RESULTS 
AND  STATISTICS... 

Very  full  and  up  to  date.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  this  department 
will  be  especially  valuable. 

FULLY  ANSWERS  THOUSANDS  OF 
QUESTIONS  which  come  up  in  con* 
nection  with  current  events. 


Here  is  a  Bint  of  Its  Contents 

A  Complete  Record  of  Political  Infor- 
mation, as  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes 
for  President,  Congressmen,  State  Of- 
ficers, etc. ;  Party  Platforms,  and  other 
political  facts.  Statistics  of  all  Recent 
Elections,  including  the  Fall  Elections 
of  19U0. 

Complete  Monetary  Statistics,  including 
those  on  Silver  and  Gold. 

Tariff  History  and  Laws  and  Rates  in 
United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Government  Statistics,  Officers,  Salaries, 
Names  of  Congressmen,  etc. 

Population  Statistics,  States,  Counties, 
Cities,  etc. 

Educational  and  Religious  Statistics. 

Immigration  Statistics. 

Manufacturing,  Commercial  and  Rail- 
road Statistics. 

Postal  Information,  etc. 

A  complete  Calendar  and  Almanac  for 
1901,  and  other  facts  and  information 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  ten  times 
this  much  space. 


IT  IS  A  VERITABLE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  USEFUL,  UP=T0= 
DATE  AND  AUTHENTIC  INFORMATION 


50  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Our  Giant  Almanac  for  1901  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Our  Giant  Almanac  for  1901  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO 
Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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OUR  BIG  PLANT  OFFERS 


Either  5  Roses,  or  4  Geraniums, 
or  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysanthe- 
mums Given  for  TWO  Yearly  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Either  Collection,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  r  f\  /^^^J.^ 
Year,  for  OU  V^CTITS 


5  Ever=Blooming  Roses 

The  use  of  Roses  is  now  more  universal  than  ever.  They  are  indispensable  for  vases  or  for  fine 
cut  flowers,  while  no  other  flower  is  as  popular  for  wearing  or  table  decoration.  Every  family  should 
grow  them  in  abundance,  for  never  have  Roses  been  as  low  in  price  and  as  beautiful.  No  finer  plants 
are  grown  than  we  here  offer.    AH  double=flowering.    Order  Rose  Collection  by  Prem.  No.  736. 

THF  RPIhF  Thp  I  orirACT  WhifA  Dacp  This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  white  Ever-Blooming 
I  1IC  DIVIUC,  I  IIC  LdrgCal  VVIlllC  IVU»C  Rose  ever  offered  to  the  public, and  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  it  to  all  our  readers.  The  buds  are  very  large  and  of  exquisite  form ;  the  petals  are  of  fine  texture 
and  substance,  and  the  full  flower  is  very  double,  measuring  from  three  and  one  half  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  color 
is  a  delicate  creamy  white.   The  blooms  will  last  in  a  fresh  state  after  being  cut  longer  than  any  other  known  white  rose. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS : 
One  Bride  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  and  one  rich  flesh-colored. 

All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 


6  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double=flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, the  direct  offshoots  of  famous  prize=winning  varieties.  This  collection  embraces  all 
colors  known  to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes  and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved, 
twisted,  whorled,  ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also  early  and  late  bloomers.  They  are  well-rooted  plants 
and  sure  to  grow.   Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  by  Premium  No.  558. 

SIX   DIPPBRENT  COLORS,   AS  POLUOWS: 

One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  velvet-rose  with  silky  texture, 
-        one  pure  ivory-white  and  one  creamy  white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 


Particular  Notice.. 


Collections 
dered  entire. 


must  be  or- 
We  cannot 


send  part  of  one  and  part 
of  another  to  make  up  one 
'collection. 


ORDER  NO  W.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  receive 
orders  for  more  plants  than  the  florists  have  agreed  to 
furnish.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  If 
you  do  not  want  your  plants  until  some  later  date,  we  will 
have  them  reserved  and  shipped  when  desired.  When  you 
order  state  the  time  you  wish  the  plants  sent.  When  the 
supply  of  plants  is  exhausted  money  will  be  refunded. 


4  Beautiful  Geraniums 

The  Geranium  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  past  few  years.  New  colors,  new 
styles,  and  profusely  blooming  sorts  have  been  developed.  The  collection  here  offered  includes 
the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants, 
and  with  proper  care  are  sure  to  grow.   Order  Geranium  Collection  by  Premium  No.  290. 

FOUR   DIFFER ENT  COLORS,  AS   FOLLOWS : 
One  pure  snow-white,  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one  nankeen  salmon,  one  beautiful  pink. 


Premium  No.  290 


6  Fragrant  Carnations 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
flowers.  Whether  for  personal  adornment  or  to  decorate  the  home  they  are  unsur- 
passed in  their  charming  appearance.  Being  unrivaled  in  their  delicately  rich  and 
refreshing  fragrance,  unequaled  for  brilliancy,  richness  and  diversity  of  colors,  unap- 
proached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  outline,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to 
the  Rose  they  have  become  the  favorite  flower  among  all  classes.  The  collection  we 
offer  contains  a  fine  variety  of  these  exquisite  plants.  If  the  plants  of  this  collection 
were  bought  singly  they  would  cost  the  purchaser  not  less  than  fifty  cents.  Order 
Carnation  Collection  by  Premium  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with  a  darker 

shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS — Accompanying  each  lot  of  plants  there  are  full  direc- 
tions for  planting,  care  etc.,  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 

GUARANTEE — All  of  the  plants  -will  be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted,  and  will  bloom 
the  coming  season.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to  arrive  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Premium 

No.  558 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Roses, 
4  Geraniums,  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 


50  Cents 


(No  more  than  one  collection  with  one  yearly  subscription.    When  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser 
may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club. 


CDp P  We  will  send  either  the  collection  of  5  Roses,  4  Geraniums,  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysan- 
*M\LwC'  themums  FREE  for  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  any  two 
collections  for  FOUR  subscriptions;  or  any  three  collections  for  SIX  subscriptions,  and  so  on. 


Postage  on  the  plants 

paid  by  us  in  each  case 


ADDRESS   FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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This  Is  Our  Catalogue. 

The  building  represented  on  the  cover 
of  th  is  catalogue  is  the  tallest  mercantile 
building  in  the  world.  It  is  owned  and 
occupied  exclusively  by  us.  It  contains 
25  acres  of  floor  space,  and  we  carry 
here  a  stock  of  merchandise  valued  at 
$2,500,000  that  is  sold  only  by  mail. 


SEND  for  This  BOOK 

\A/e  publish  a  book  that  a  million  people  have  sent  for.  It  contains  1,200  pages  and 
v  v  17,000  pictures.  It  gives  wholesale  prices— the  lowest  ever  quoted— on  70,000  articles. 
Every  kind  and  grade  of  everything  you  wear  or  use  is  priced  in  it;  and  most  of  the  things 
you  eat.  It  tells  you  the  least  that  anything  can  be  bought  for.  It  tells  you  about  what 
your  dealer  pays.    You  need  this  book  for  a  buying  guide,  and  we  want  you  to  have  it. 

Greatest  Mail  Order  HOUSe    TVIS.  b00k  is  the  catalogue  of  the  greatest  mail  order  house  in  the  world  —  the 

  originators  of  the  catalogue  business.   We  have  been  right  here  in  this  business 

for  25  years,  and  we  want  our  children  to  continue  after  we  are  gone.  Our  clerks  are  all  instructed  to  do  as  they 
would  be  done  by,  and  under  this  golden  rule  we  have  built  up  a  business  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
We  have  two  million  customers,  employ  2,000  clerks,  make  13,000  shipments  daily.  Our  book  tells  the  prices  that 
lead  these  millions  to  buy  here. 

We  Ate  Reliable    You  want  this  book  because  we  are  reliable.   You  know  that  every  description  in  it  is  exactly 

  correct.     The  struggle  for  business  today  leads  to  every  sort  of  misrepresentation.  Shoddy 

goods  are  offered  so  that  startling  prices  may  be  quoted.  Second-class  goods  are  offered  as  first-class.  Descriptions 
are  cunningly  devised  to  deceive  you  and  at  the  same  time  not  actually  lie.  We  pledge  you  our  honor  that  not  a 
word  in  our  catalogue  is,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  either  untrue  or  misleading.  You  want  the  prices  of  an  honest  house. 

Olir  LneQUalled  Guarantee    We  guarantee  that  any  article  purchased  from  our  catalogue  will  satisfy  you.  Others 

 3   warrant  an  article  to  be  as  described,  but  descriptions  are  often  misleading.  We  alone 

guarantee  that  any  article  will  give  satisfaction.  If  it  doesn't,  send  it  back,  and  we  will  send  you  something  else, 
paying  transportation  both  ways  for  you.  Or  we  will  send  your  money  back,  with  all  that  you  paid  for  freight  or 
express  to  get  the  article  to  you.  We  don't  want  your  money  if  we  cannot  make  you  glad  that  you  sent  it  to  us. 
Our  main  object  in  selling  you  anything  is  to  lead  you  to  buy  here  again  and  again. 
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OUT  PriCeS  Are  LOWeSt    Wnen  you  see  a  bargain  price  advertised  on  anything,  you  can 

  be  sure  that  our  catalogue  gives  a  lower  price,  if  the  article  is 

good  enough  for  us  to  catalogue  at  all.  Our  description  may  not  be  so  alluring,  but  it  will 
have  the  advantage  of  truth.  Nobody  believes  that  any  store  can  buy  lower  than  we,  for  we 
are  the  largest  buyers.  The  purchases  of  two  thousand  average  stores  combined  would 
not  equal  ours.  The  fiercest  competition  in  America  centers  in  this  store.  The  lowest  prices 
that  makers  ever  quote  are  given  us.  And  some  articles  that  we  cannot  buy  low  enough  are 
made  in  factories  of  our  own.  We  can  thus  sell  anything  for  what  your  dealer  pays,  or  less. 
We  could  not  do  a  business  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  by  mail  if  we  did  not  undersell 
everybody  on  everything. 

We  send  goods  C.  O.  D„  subject  to  inspection,  if  enough  is  sent  with  the 
order  to  indicate  good  faith.  We  do  not  send  out  goods  promiscuously, 
without  any  deposit,  because  too  many  accept  such  offers  without  any 
intention  of  buying.  The  transportation  both  ways  on  refused  shipments  must  be  added  to  the  price  charged 
those  who  pay.  Our  prices  could  not  be  nearly  so  low  if  we  did  that.  The  best  way  is  to  remit  with  your  order 
and  save  return  express  charges  on  money,  which  saving,  with  the  cash  discount,  often  pays  freight  or  express  on 
the  goods.  We  guarantee  that  every  penny  you  pay  us  will  be  returned  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  and  our  guarantee 
is  backed  by  millions  of  dollars  that  are  invested  in  this  business. 

A  hundred  typewriters  are  employed  here  to  answer  your  letters.  Ask  us  any 
question  you  want  to.  We  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  delivering  anything  to  your 
station  either  by  freight,  express  or  mail.  If  you  see  anything  advertised  at  a  price 
that  seems  lower  than  out  price,  ask  us  about  it  before  you  buy.  We  can  often  offer  a  similar  article  for  less  and 
may  save  you  from  deception. 


Send  Only  15  Cents 


About  C.  0.  D.  Shipments 


We  Answer  Letters 


If  you  want  our  catalogue,  fill  out 
carefully  the  slip  below  this,  and 
HMM  mail  it  to  us  tudav.  enclosing  15 

cents.  This  catalogue  which  we  offer  you  costs  us  70  cents  to  print, 
even  in  million  lots.  The  postage  on  it  costs  us  82  cents  more.  We 
ask  you  to  send  us  but  15  cents  (less  than  half  the  postage  alone) 
just  to  show  that  you  do  not  send  from  mere  curiosity. 

This  book  will  save  any  average  family  at  least  S100  per  year. 
If  you  don't  find  that  it  will  save  you  at  least  a  hundred  times  what 
it  cost  you,  simply  write  us  and  we  will  cheerfully  send  your  15  cents 
back. 

Please  send  today,  before  you  forget  it. 
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:PlanetJr>  Girdle  the  World  " 


The  « 'Planet  Jr."  Year  Book  for  iooi, 

like  its  predecessors,  will  be  the  best  catalogue  of  the  season.    Last  year  it  took 
350,000  copies  to  supply  the  demand.     We  have  issued  a  like  amount  for  this 
year  and  shall  print  subsequent  editions  as  required.    To  those  who  know  us  we 
need  only  say  that  the  new  catalogue  surpasses  that  of  1900.  Sixteen  full  page  half  tone  views 
male  from  original  photographs  will  show  how  they  farm  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.  Illus- 
trates fully  the  complete  "Planet  Jr."  line,  comprising  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes.  Cultivators 
Harrows,  Two  Horse  Cultivators,  and  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators.  We  mail  this  cata- 
logue free  upon  request  to  everybody  having  crops  of  any  kind  to  cultivate.  We  fit  every  case 
from  the  smallest  garden  to  the  largest  farm.   Prices  greatly  reduced  for  1901. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  BOX  JJ07-F  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


SM ALLEY  Prices  Reduced  for  IOOI. 

Catalogues,  with  new  prices,  now  ready.  Mailed  to  any  address  naming  this 
paper.  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Grinding:  Mills,  Drag:  and  Circular  Saw  Ma- 
chines, Farm  Horse  Powers,  Corn  Shelters  and  Root  Cutters. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  Wis.;  429  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City;   Randolph  and  So.  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


Whips 


"Making  A  Whip" 

is  the  name  of  a  clever  hook- 
let.     We  send  it  FREE  if 
you  mention  this  paper 
and  give  your  dealer's 
name. 

Takes  yon  through  an  up- 
to-date  whip  factory.  Tells 
you  how  whips  are  made — 
how  to  tell  a  good  one— how 
to  take  care  of  one.  Illus- 
trated. 

Ask  us  for  this  booklet. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
Buffalo  Whip.  See  that 
you  get  a  Buffalo  Whip;  our 
trademark  is  on  every  one. 

There  is  a  big  difference 
In  Whips. 

Buffalo  Whip  Nlfy. 

Station  D.    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Banner  Root 
Gutters. 

Unequalled  forcuttiDg  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feedinglive 
etock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
sizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  k  SONS, 
Ypsilanti,  Hich. 
Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


Dietz  Nos.  30  4  60  Search  Lights, 

These  Lamps  are  just  right  tor  lighting  the 
inside  of  large  barns  or  cattle  sheds.  One  lamp 
will  thoroughly  light  up  a  long  row  of  animals. 

The  lamps  are  strongly  made,  perfectly  safe 
and  very  economical  to  use.  They  burn  kerosene 
(coal  oil),  and  very  little  of  it  considering  the  fine 
light  they  give.  To  introduce,  we  offer  to  send  one 
of  either  size,  freight  prepaid,  at  a  reduced  price. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company, 
83  Laight  Street,     Established  1840,    New  York. 


FOR  SELLING  OUR  JEWELRY  NOVELTIES. 

Watches,  Cameras,  Bracelets,  Gold  Rings, 

given  away  ABSOLTTELT  FRKE  for  eellinfrour 
Jewelry.  No  money  required.  Send  us  your  same 
aod  lull  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  18 
irold  plate  scarf  and  stick  pins,  all  set  with  different  colored 
stones,  to  sell  for  10  cents  each.  The  best  sellers 
offered  by  any  firm,  When  you  have  sold  them  we 
will  send  you  your  choice  of  a  Watch,  a  solid  Gold  Ring 
and  any  other  valuable  premium  on  our  lartre  illustrated 
list,  which  we  send  you  with  the  pins.  We  pay  all  postaere. 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,  82  Bailey  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


865  THIRTY  SEVEN  YEARS  AGO  1900 


We  originated  the  now  world  famous  O.  I.  C.  hops 
and  established  our  present  business.  We  are  still  in 
business  and  the  O.  I.  C*i.  continue  as  in  the  past,  the 
best  general  purpose  hog  known.  They  are  less  liable 
to  disease  than  others,  too.  They  have  constitutions. 
We  send  a  sample  pair  of  our 

Famous  O.  I.  C.  HOGS  ON  TIME 
and  allow  you  agency  If  you  write  promptly.  Two  of 
the&e  famous  hogs  weighed  2,806  lbe.  Write  today. 

L  b.  SILVER  CO.,  101  Grand  Areade,  Cletelmo.  0. 


FREE 


Tltro  Diamond  Ring,  Ladies'  Keck  Chain  and  Bracelet. 
Fine  Gold  laid  goods.    Yon  Get  All  Three. 
We  Irnst  jron  with  12  Boies  Coufrh  Tablets,  Cl'ltB 
•  COUGH  IS  ONE  DAY.    Sell  at  1  nr.  box ;  send  ns  » 1 . 30,  when  sold, 
I  we  sena  all  three  presents*?'  return  mall.  COMFOKT  MEDICINE  CO.,  Providence,  B.  I^J 


BEES!  BEES! BEES! 


and  how  to  MAKE  MONEY 
with  them  as  taught  by 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  It  is  a  handsome  illustrated  mag- 
uine  and  we  send  free  sample  copy  with  Book  on  Bee  Culture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  thia  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.    -  MEDINA  OHIO. 


EC  11  ft  El  STRONGEST 
PC  NUt  I  MADE.  Bun 
■  ■■■■»#■»■■  strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  rTee. 

COILED  SPRING  FEHCB  CO. 
Box  18.        Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  S.  A. 


LIBRARY. 

RECEIVED 


A  Wonderful  New  Book 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  50  CENTS 


At  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  we  celebrate  its  opening  by  offering  our  readers  a  triumph  of  low-priced  book-making.  Art  books  have  always  been  very 
expensive  on  account  of  the  very  great  expense  of  production  and  the  limited  sale.  In  presenting  this  wonderful  new  book  for  a  wonderful  new  century  we  pro- 
pose making  an  immense  circulation  and  a  surprisingly  low  price  the  plan.  We  want  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
we  offer  the  GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  KNOWN,  in  the  shape  of  an  art  book.  Art  works  of  less  extent  and  very  much  less  merit  have  been  sold  for 
$5.00  and  upward.    In  this  twentieth-century  book  we  have  succeeded  in  combining  wonderfully  faithful  reproductions  of  OVER  225  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS. 


THE  COAST  OF  IRELAND 


It  has  cost  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  and  much  effort  to  produce  such  a  splendid  book,  but  the  result  fully  justifies  the  expenditure.  It  is  truly 
"a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  will  be  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  in  every  home  into  which  it  comes.   FOR  OTHER  PICTURES  SEE  PAGES  2  AND  24. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One    Ef\     /~*  j. 
Year  and  This  Grand  New  Art  Book  for  V-iCITlS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


This  Grand  New  Art  Book  given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly- 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  20 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  januaky  is,  woi 


Crown  Jewels  of  Art 

The  Greatest  Bargain  in  the  History  of  the  World 

"Crown  Jewels  of  Art"  would  be  a  very  fitting  title  for  our  new  art  book,  as  it  really  contains  the  choicest  gems  from 
the  art-galleries  of  the  world.  Europe  and  America  have  been  drawn  upon  for  the  very  best  and  most  charming  paintings 
they  had  to  offer.  Many  of  the  originals  from  which  our  reproductions  were  made  are  absolutely  unpurchasable  and  the 
value  of  the  paintings  represented  runs  into  many  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS.  The  time,  labor  and 
expense  involved  in  making  such  a  collection  has  been  something  immense,  but  we  are  determined  now,  as  heretofore,  to 
give  the  subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  greatest  value  for  their  money  given  by  any  publication  in  the  world.  Try 
us  and  see.  Order  this  book, 
and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory 


in  every  way  return  it  at 
once  and  get  your  money. 

MORE  THAN 

225 

GEMS  OF  ART 

Such  an  artistic  array  has 
never  been  offered  except 
in  the  highest-priced  books. 

$50  For  50  Cents 

To  go  to  the  dealers  and 
buy  art  books  containing  as 
many  and  as  well-executed 
pictures  as  does  this  would 
probably  cost  as  much  as  $50. 
Yet  we  are  offering  this  book 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  for  but  50  cents. 
The  pictures  for  reproduc- 
tion have  been  selected  with 
scrupulous  care,  and  the 
whole  effect  of  the  work 
will  be  to  brighten  and  enno- 
ble every  life  touched  by  it. 


THE  LORD'S  DAY 


A  MAY  FETE 


This  new  art  book  is  the 
GREATEST  and  GRANDEST 
BARGAIN  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. Just  consider  for  a 
moment  what  we  are  offer- 
ing and  you  surely  cannot 
afford  to  miss  procuring  it. 

Hundreds  of  the  finest  pictures 
of  the  world,  with  interesting  de- 
scriptions and  instructive  biogra- 
phies, together  with  the  Farm  and 
Fireside,  both  for  50  cents.  2.  5L 

Particular  Notice 

The  pictures  in  the  book 
are  much  finer  and  clearer 
than  those  shown  here,  be- 
cause they  are  printed  by 
slower  presses  and  on  extra 
fine  coated  paper  made 
especially  for  such  work. 
For  other  and  larger  pictures 
see  pages  1  and  24. 
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Year  and  This  Grand  New  Art  Book  for    DU  V-iClUS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


This  Grand  New  Art  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.  ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  20 
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to  be  an  old  woman.  She  has  all  the  hardest 
work  to  do  in  addition  to  the  care  of  the 
household. 

According  to  Russian  custom  and  law  a 
man  may  force  his  wife  to  labor  for  him, 
although  she  has  no  right  to  demand  even 
bread  from  his  hand.  If  he  leaves  her  there 
is  no  law  which  can  compel  him  to  give 
anything  toward  her  support.  A  man  may 
testify  against  a  woman  in  court,  but  not  a 
woman  against  a  man.  Whipping  is  more 
common  than  other  forms  of  endearment, 
and  the  young  woman  sings  in  her  folksong : 

"What  kind  of  a  husband  art  thou,  my  lord? 
Thou  dost  not  beat  me  nor  pull  my  hair!" 

The  catalogue  of  bad  characteristics  is 
not  yet  exhausted.  The  Russian  peasant 
lies  as  naturally  as  a  cock  crows,  and  there- 
fore he  follows  each  affirmation  by  a  solemn 
oath— the  more  oaths  the  bigger  the  lie. 

When  the  Russian  has  the  means  he  lives 
well  and  fares  sumptuously.  This  has  led 
to  a  greed  for  money  which  cannot  be 
equaled  among  any  other  class  of  farmers, 
and  to  thieving,  which  has  become  a  national 
vice.  If  you  do  not  watch  a  Russian  peasant 
he  will  steal  everything  except  hot  jron, 
millstones,  boilers  and  real  estate.  This 
vice  has  entered  the  official  classes,  and  an 
honest  official  is  as  rare  as  strawberries  in 
December. 

The  greed  for  money  has  also  led  to  great 
servility,  and  a  peasant  will  lower  himself 
to  the  level  of  a  beast  for  money.  For  it  he 
will  do  anything;  without  it  he  will  do 
nothing.  He  expects  to  be  paid  for  every 
civil  answer  he  gives  to  a  question ;  and  if 
he  does  not  think  the  fee  big  enough  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  so. 

Another  bad  quality  is  his  love  of  drink. 
He  does  not  become  fighting  drunk,  but 
exceedingly  affectionate;  he  wants  to  hug 
and  kiss  every  one  he  meets,  which,  although 
not  so  dangerous  as  fighting,  is  more  dis- 
agreeable. 

He  is  really  dirty,  much  as  many  modern 
writers  try  to  cleanse  him,  and  a  visit  to  his 
"izba"  will  convince  you  that  fresh  air  and 
soap  and  water  are  almost  unknown  com- 

[  CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  8  OF  THIS  ISSUE  ] 


WINTER  SPORT  IN  RUSSIA 


Russian  Characteristics 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 


he  Russian  peasant  is  as 
much  misjudged  as  is  his 
country.  By  some  he  is 
characterized  as  vivacious 
as  the  Frenchman;  by 
others,  as  sedate  as  the 
New  England  farmer.  Iu 
my  judgment  he  is  less 
happy  in  temperament  than  the  Frenchman, 
and  inclined  toward  melancholia,  which  the 
American  farmer  is  not. 

His  appearance  is  rough  and  almost 
solemn,  his  face  inexpressive,  and  his  move- 
ments are  slow  and  deliberate  but  graceful. 
Of  virtues  he  has  developed  those  of  a 
passive  character.  He  can  suffer,  endure  and 
die  as  no  other  European  can.  He  can  lie 
down  anywhere,  on  anything,  at  any  time, 
and  soundly  sleep  the  "sleep  of  the  just." 

The  Russian  soldiery  is  made  up  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  of  farmers'  sons,  and  in 
endurance  they  surpass  every  other  military 
body. 

The  Russian  peasant's  frame  is  as  hard  as 
steel,  his  wants  are  very  few,  and  he  can 
live  on  almost  nothing,  and  does  not  com- 
plain nor  suffer  from  it.  Walking  through 
a  village  one  often  stumbles  over  men 
asleep,  lying  on  the  cold,  moist  earth,  seem- 
ingly as  comfortable  as  the  American  farm- 
er on  his  spring  mattress.  All  the  critics 
agree  that  he  dislikes  bodily  motion.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  men  standing  perfectly 
still  for  hours,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of 
stone.  They  like  the  gentle  swaying  of  the 
body ;  and  if  the  Russian  farmer  would  get 
"onto"  the  xVmerican  rocking-chair  it  would 
be  hard  to  get  him  out  of  it.  Even  on  his 
feast-days,  when  in  other  countries  all  is 
bustle  and  confusion,  he  prefers  to  stand 
still  and  get  his  chief  pleasure  from  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  have  to  move  about. 

Neither  fortune  nor  misfortune  moves 
him.    He  lives  in  the  moment,  for  the 


moment,  and  has  no  sorrow  for  the  yester- 
day and  no  care  for  the  morrow.  He  be- 
comes criminally  negligent  in  his  care  for 
those  dependent  upon  him,  and  such  a  thing 
as  saving  in  good  times  for  hard  times  is 
almost  unknown.  That  is  the  reason  why 
famine  strikes  Russia  more  frequently  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  If  one  crop 
fails  there  is  no  reserve  to  draw  upon. 

This  may  all  come  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  ability  to  pull  through  any  diffi- 
culty when  he  is  confronted  by  it,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  not  so  much  conceit  as  it  is 
downright  laziness.  This  carelessness  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  in  the 
greatest  things  in  the  affairs  of  the  home 
and  of  the  state ;  and  this  lethargy  will  keep 
him  in  subjection  until  fire  burns  in  his  veins 
and  he  begins  to  "get  a  move"  on  himself. 

He  is  a  delightful  story-teller,  and  when 
you  meet  him  in  the  village  inn,  enthused 
by  his  dose  of  "vodka,"  he  will  spin  endless 
yarns  which  display  a  great  deal  of  crude 
imagination.  In  the  long  winter  evenings 
you  will  find  the  male  portion  of  the  whole 
village  in  the  dram-shop,  sipping  the  whitish 
fire-water,  telling  each  other  the  most  fanci- 
ful stories  about  witches,  goblins  and  man- 
eating  giants,  until  the  "baba's"  patience  is 
exhausted,  and  she  comes  to  disturb  the 
solemn  assembly  by  telling  her  liege  lord 
that  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  In  return  he 
heaps  upon  her  complimentary  names,  kicks 
and  cuffs ;  but  if  she  is  persistent  she  breaks 
up  the  meeting,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
other  men,  who  call  their  coward  comrade  a 
"woman-ridden  husband." 

The  Russian  peasant  is  very  pious,  but 
he  has  not  yet  coupled  his  religion  with 
morality.  He  will  not  eat  the  meat  he  has 
stolen,  because  it  happens  to  be  a  fast-day. 
He  is  a  mixture  of  good-heartedness  and 
rudeness,  of  deep  feeling  and  callousness. 
He  is  exceedingly  submissive  and  outwardly 


friendly,  though  you  are  not  always  sure 
what  lurks  beneath  the  mask.  He  is  very 
charitable,  especially  toward  prisoners, 
whom  he  never  calls  "criminals,"  but  "un- 
fortunates." With  such  a  one  he  shares  his 
last  copeck,  his  bite  of  bread.  On  the  road 
to  Siberia  there  is  always  an  open  hand  for 
the  hungry  prisoner  or  for  the  starving 
fugitive,  and  a  candle  is  kept  burning  in 
charitably  inclined  huts,  which  are  to  the 
unfortunates  veritable  lighthouses  upon  a 
stormy  sea. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  governed  by  his 
feelings,  which  give  him  his  good  and  his 
bad  qualities.  His  family  life  is  well  reg- 
ulated. He  is  a  good  husband  according  to 
his  own  standard.  The  children  are  much 
loved,  especially  by  the  mother,  who  often 
spoils  by  her  tenderness  as  much  as  does 
the  father  by  his  harshness. 

Among  these  peasants  the  condition  of  the 
wife  is  pitiable.  Lest  I  be  accused  of  exag- 
geration let  me  quote  some  current  proverbs 
which  are  their  own  proofs.  The  Russian 
peasant  says : 

"I  love  you  like  my  soul ;  I  beat  you  like 
my  fur  coat." 

"Seven  women  have  but  one  soul  among 
them." 

"A  woman's  soul  is  like  mist." 

The  woman  has  no  choice  in  marriage,  no 
right  of  property.  With  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic  and  the  middle  classes,  if  such 
exist  in  Russia,  the  woman  is  valued  largely 
for  the  strength  of  her  muscle,  the  deftness 
of  her  fingers,  and  for  the  paid  labor  that 
she  displaces.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
Russian  labor-saving  machine.  In  choosing 
a  wife  the  peasant  does  it  by  these  standards, 
and  his  wife  is  secured  in  the  market  just 
as  he  gets  his  cattle,  except  that  he  does  not 
have  to  pay  for  her.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
that  there  are  still  matrimonial  markets  in 
many  Russian  districts  where  the  marriage- 
able maidens  gather,  clad  in  their  best  garb, 
to  be  viewed  by  the  matrimonially  inclined 
youth.  If  he  asks  her  name  and  age  it  is  an 
indication  that  "Barkis  is  willing."  Her 
parents  are  interviewed,  all  the  details  ar- 
ranged, and  soon  the  wedding-bells  ring, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  buxom  maiden  grows 
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"T~he  Grout  Bill,"  says  the  National 
I  Grange  Bulletin,  "is  a  bill  regulating 
trie  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  other  imita- 
tion dairy  products.  It  contains  three  spe- 
cific provisions;  namely,  giving  states 
authority  to  legislate  in  regard  to  such  prod- 
ucts when  transported  from  another  state 
in  original  packages  or  otherwise ;  increasing 
the  present  tax  of  two  cents  a  pound  upon 
such  products  to  ten  cents  a  pound  when 
colored  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter,  and  re- 
ducing the  present  tax  to  one  fourth  of  one 
cent  a  pound  when  sold  in  its  natural  color. 
Thirty-two  states  have  already  enacted  re- 
strictive legislation  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
this  product,  and  the  first  provision  of  the  bill 
is  to  meet  a  possible  decision  of  the  United 
States  court  against  the  constitutionality  of 
those  laws,  although  the  latest  decision 
sustained  them ;  the  second  provision 
does  not  tax  the  oleomargarine  ten  cents 
a  pound,  but  taxes  the  fraud  in  coloring  it 
yellow  that  amount,  and  the  third  provis- 
ion enables  the  people  who  want  to  use  his 
products  to  obtain  it  at  less  cost  than  at 
present. 

"This  bill  has  the  support  of  every  agri- 
cultural paper,  organization  and  society  in 
the  United  States,  among  which  is  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  every  state  grange  and  every 
Pomona  and  subordinate  grange  that  has 
taken  action.  It  probably  would  have  the 
support  of  nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  this 
country  if  the  matter  could  be  voted  upon. 
This  bill  has  recently  passed  the  lower 
branch  of  Congress  by  a  vote  of  198  to  92.  It 
has  been  received  in  the  Senate  and  referred 
to  the  committee  on  agriculture  of  that  body, 
where  it  justly  belongs.  It  now  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  friends  of  honest  butter 
to  make  the  supreme  effort  of  their  lives  to 
secure  its  passage  by  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  bill  has 
the  indorsement  of  Secretary  Wilson  and  the 
great  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  will 
be  signed  by  President  McKinley  when  it 
reaches  him. 

"Notwithstanding  all  the  influences  in 
favor  of  the  bill  which  we  have  named,  and 
the  fact  that  there  are  less  than  thirty  man- 
ufacturers of  this  product  in  the  country,  it 
will  require  the  strongest  kind  of  a  fight  to 


carry  the  bill  through  the  Senate.  Costing 
to  manufacture  but  seven  cents  a  pound,  but 
when  given  the  garb  of  yellow  butter  sell- 
ing at  a  price  only  enough  below  butter  to 
attract  customers,  it  commands  a  price  one 
hundred  per  cent  over  its  cost.  Eminent 
scientists  claim  its  unwholesomeness  when 
compared  with  butter.  The  claim  that  it  is 
as  honest  to  color  oleomargarine  yellow  as 
to  add  coloring  matter  to  butter  is  so  non- 
sensical as  to  mislead  no  one  who  gives  the 
matter  the  slightest  consideration.  When 
coloring  matter  is  added  to  butter  it  is  to 
intensify  a  color  that  already  exists  by 
natural  right;  but  when  oleomargarine  is 
colored  yellow  it  is  to  give  the  substance  an 
entirely  different  color  and  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  butter  to  enable  it  to  sell  at  a 
butter  price.  Hence,  we  say  the  tax  of  ten 
cents  a  pound  is  upon  the  fraudulent  color, 
and  not  upon  the  substance  itself,  for  the 
tax  upon  oleomargarine  in  its  natural  color 
is  reduced  by  the  bill  to  one  fourth  of  one 
cent  a  pound. 

"Over  one  hundred  and  five  million  pounds 
of  oleomargarine  and  similar  substances 
were  made  and  sold  last  year,  a  large  share 
of  it  being  sold  and  used  for  butter.  The 
present  revenue  and  state  laws  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  regulate  the  sale  of  this  sub- 
stance when  fraudulently  colored  to  resemble 
butter,  the  profit  upon  it  being  so  great  as  to 
tempt  people  to  violate  all  laws.  It  is  not 
only  sold  as  butter  without  any  marking  as 
required  by  the  federal  law,  but  is  marked 
'butter ;'  and  when  a  semblance  of  marking 
it  as  required  by  the  law  is  practised  it  is 
in  such  obscure  places  as  to  attract  no 
attention  or  acquaint  the  purchaser  of  what 
he  is  getting.  The  only  way  to  regulate 
this  gigantic  fraud  is  to  enact  into  law  the 
provisions  of  the  Grout  Bill." 

The  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  O.  P.  Austin,  in  a  press  bul- 
letin recently  issued  makes  the  following 
interesting  statement: 

"The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  the  calendar  year  1900  will  exceed 
that  of  any  in  our  history.  Basing  an  esti- 
mate upon  eleven  months'  figures  already 
received  it  may  be  said  that  exports  will  be 
nearly  $200,000,000  in  excess  of  any  preceding 
year,  while  imports  will  exceed  those  of  any 
year  except  1891  and  1892.  Exports  will  be 
twenty  times  as  great  as  in  1800,  and  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  in  excess  of  1890.  Imports 
will  be  nine  times  as  great  as  in  1800,  and  but 
little,  if  any,  greater  than  in  1890. 

"Exports  show  phenomenal  gains  in  lines 
which  must  be  gratifying  to  all  classes  of 
citizens.  Products  of  agriculture  show  more 
than  $100,000,000  gain  over  1899,  and  will 
amount  for  the  year  (again  basing  the  esti- 
mate upon  eleven  months'  figures  already 
received)  to  about  $890,000,000,  a  larger  lot 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  Manufactures 
show  a  still  more  remarkable  gain,  having 
increased  from  $308,000,000  in  1898  to  $380,- 
000,000  in  1899  and  to  $445,000,000  in  1900.  In 
1898  they  formed  less  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports,  in  1899  thirty 
per  cent,  and  in  1900  more  than  thirty-one 
per  cent.  Products  of  the  mine,  forest  and 
fisheries  also  show  a  marked  increase  over 
any  preceding  year,  while  the  foreign  mer- 
chandise re-exported  also  shows  a  higher 
total  than  in  any  preceding  year,  bringing 
the  grand  total  of  our  exportations,  as  al- 
ready noted,  to  a  point  nearly  $200,000,000  in 
excess  of  any  earlier  year,  and  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  greater  than  in  1899,  and  more 
than  double  that  of  1897.  The  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  will  also  be  greater 
than  in  any  preceding  year,  amounting  to 
about  $040,000,000  against  $34,000,000  in  1890 
and  $6,500,000  in  1887." 

Referring  to  the  popular  tendency  to  re- 
gard Russia  as  numerically  far  superior 
to  any  other  civilized  power  the  New  York 
"Tribune"  analyzes  the  latest  Russian  cen- 
sus and  compares  it  with  those  of  other 
countries  as  follows : 

"The  census  of  nearly  four  years  ago 
showed  the  Russian  Empire  to  contain  about 
129,000,000persons.  No  census  has  been  taken 
since,  but  a  computation  has  been  made  of 
the  yearly  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and 
thus  it  is  calculated  that  the  population  has 
by  this  time  risen  to  136,000,000.  That  is  a 
large  number.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  includes  a  number  of  heterogeneous, 
and  in  some  cases  semi-hostile,  elements. 
There  are,  for  example,  some  9,000,000  Poles, 
who  are  almost  literally  pinned  fast  to  Russia 
with  bayonets,  and  more  than  6,000,000 


Finns,  who  are  being  alienated  in  spirit 
with  rapidity  and  success.  There  are  nearly 
6,000,000  Lithuanians  and  11,000,000  Turks, 
and  there  are  4,000,000  Jews  who  are  held  in 
semi-servitude  and  semi-outlawry.  These 
and  other  alien  elements  are  not  commingled 
with  the  whole  mass,  but  remain  apart  from 
it  in  distinct  communities.  Deducting  thein, 
the  real  Russian  population  is  found  not  to 
exceed  about  86,000,000. 

"These  latter  figures  exceed  those  of  any 
other  civilized  nation,  but  not  by  an  alto- 
gether overwhelming  majority.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Germany,  which  is  practically 
homogeneous,  is  about  55,000,000.  If  to  this 
we  add  the  10,000,000  Germans  of  Austria  we 
have  a  race  comparison  of  65,000,000  Germans 
to  86,000,000  Russians.  For  political  pur- 
poses we  may  well  add  to  the  Germans  the 
13,000,000  Magyars  and  others  of  Hungary 
who  are  not  only  non-Slav,  but  also  anti- 
Slav,  thus  making  a  total  of  78,000,000.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  a  population  of  only 
41,000,000;  but  if  we  add  the  British  popula- 
tion of  the  Empire  we  have  a  total  of  about 
52,000,000.  Finally,  there  is  the  United 
States,  with  a  substantially  homogeneous 
population  of  77,000,000,  which  comes  not  so 
far  from  Russia's  total  of  true  Russians ;  and 
if  we  add  together  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  the  English-speaking 
population  of  the  British  Empire  we  have 
an  Anglo-Saxon  race  total  of  129,000,000, 
far  exceeding  the  Russian  total  and  approx- 
imating to  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  whole 
heterogeneous  Russian  Empire. 
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"The  rate  of  increase  is  also  to  be  consid- 
ered. In  1860  Russia  had  75,000,000  inhab- 
itants. The  increase— including  all  gained 
by  conquest  and  annexation — has  thus  been 
61,000,000,  or  about  eighty-one  per  cent  in 
forty  years.  That  is  much  more  rapid  than 
the  growth  of  Germany,  which  has  been 
only  about  fifty-two  per  cent,  or  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  been  only 
forty-one  per  cent.  But  while  Russia  has 
gained  millions  by  annexation  these  others 
have  lost  millions  by  emigration.  A  far  dif- 
ferent comparison  is  that  made  with  the 
United  States.  Apart  from  what  we  have 
gained  by  territorial  expansion  the  domes- 
tic population  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased in  forty  years  from  32,000,000  to 
77,000,000,  or  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  per  cent.  It  will  therefore  not  require 
many  years  for  the  United  States  to  outstrip 
the  population  of  Russia  proper,  and  indeed 
its  overtaking  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire 
is  within  a  measurable  distance." 

N  an  article  in  the  "North  American  Re- 
view" for  December,  entitled  "The 
future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race,"  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  says:  "The  Anglo-Saxon 
race  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  temptations 
and  the  trials  which  always  follow  in  the 
train  of  success.  But  the  race  has  had  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  constantly  in- 
vigorated by  new  blood.  To  the  little  'isles 
of  the  north  and  the  west'  came  in  turn 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks.Romans, 
Danes,  Angles,  Saxons  and  Normans.  Each 
left  on  the  shores  of  the  new  country  some 
of  its  more  adventurous  spirits,  who  mingled 
with  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  the  whole  were  welded  into  a  vigor- 
ous, hardy  race.  It  is  this  race  which  we 
call  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  and  which  now 
spreads  all  over  the  globe,  penetrating  to  the 
most  remote  regions  of  the  earth.  The  pro- 
cess of  adding  new  blood  and  refreshing 
the  corporate  whole  did  not  cease  with  the 
Norman  invasion.  The  British  have  from 
time  immemorial  held  out  a  hospitable  wel- 
come to  all  who  sought  liberty  and  progress 
and  freedom  from  that  worst  of  all  tyran- 
nies, ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Her  sons,  who 
sailed  across  in  the  Spanish  wake  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  carried  this  love  of 
the  stranger  with  them,  and  in  the  United 
States  to-day  we  see  the  old  principle  of  in- 
corporation going  on ;  the  race  ever  enriching 
its  blood  with  that  of  the  best  and  most 
enterprising  of  other  nations — the  men  who 
are  cramped  by  the  restrictions  of  the  de- 
cadent Old  World,  and  who  would  be  the 
breeders  of  revolution  and  anarchy  if  they 
did  not  find  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  flag  the 
freedom  which  enables  them  to  settle  down 
as  law-abiding  citizens. 

"It  is  the  extraordinary  capacity  for 
absorbing  and  assimilating  the  progressive 
forces  of  other  nationalities  that  has  kept 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  moving  with  the 
times,  and  which  will  long  postpone  any  de- 
cadence such  as  has  befallen  its  predeces- 


sors. It  is  this  infusion  of  fresh  blood 
which  has  kept  alive  the  fearless  energy, 
sturdy  determination,  versatile  ability, 
peculiar  aptitude  for  self-government  and 
the  unresting  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
characterizes  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  people. 
These  characteristics  which  guide  the 
brother  nations  have  brought  them  to  their 
present  dominant  position  in  the  world.  The 
British  Empire  comprises  11,712,170  square 
miles  of  territory,  soon  to  be  increased  by 
the  unity  of  South  Africa.  The  United 
States  within  its  own  borders  and  the 
islands  lately  added  to  its  territory  rules 
over  3,692,125  square  miles.  Thus  together 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  owns,  controls  or 
dominates  15,404,295  square  miles — very 
nearly  one  fourth  of  the  total  land  surface 
of  the  globe.  .  .  .  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
includes  under  its  immediate  sway  over  one 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  world.  No 
race  that  has  preceded  it  has  ruled  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  earth's  surface  and  over 
one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  world. 

"But  the  advancement  of  the  race  is  not 
confined  to  the  limits  of  its  world-wide  pos- 
sessions or  the  numbers  of  its  ubiquitous 
people.  Since  the  world  began  never  has 
such  a  commercial  race  flourished  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  bulk 
of  the  merchandise  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  floats  under  the  Union  Jack  or  is 
owned  by  the  country  which  flies  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

"There  are  rocks  ahead," however,  which 
may  yet  wreck  the  Anglo-American  barque. 
With  moderately  fair  skies  and  smooth  seas 
the  supremacy  of  this  great  race  has  been 
built  up,  and  with  success  have  come  all  the 
evils  which  are  so  historically  associated 
with  the  fall  of  empires  and  nations  of  the 
past.  In  the  motherland  the  corruption  of 
money  has  wrought  fearful  havoc  in  the 
ranks  of  society.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  ominous  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm. 
The  plutocrat  is  gaining  power  each  day  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  democrat 
is  likely  to  be  crushed  under  the  heel  of  a 
worse  tyrant  than  a  king  who  wore  the 
purple,  or  any  ecclesiastical  dignitary  who 
sets  up  claim  to  temporal  power. 

"This  is  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  sea  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  it  is  not  the  angry  waters  of 
the  Latin  races,  or  of  envious  rivals,  but  the 
cankering-worm  in  its  own  heart,  the  sloth, 
the  indolence,  the  luxurious  immorality,  the 
loss  of  manliness,  chivalry,  moral  courage 
and  fearlessness  which  that  worm  breeds. 
This  danger,  which  overthrew  Babylon, 
Persia,  Carthage,  Athens,  Rome,  and  many 
other  mighty  nations  and  races  in  the  past, 
now  threatens  the  race  to  which  we  belong ; 
but  to  it  we  oppose  what  they  never  pos- 
sessed on  anything  like  the  same  principles 
or  to  the  same  extent  as  we— the  power  of 
democracy. 

"As  long  as  the  heart  of  the  nations  of 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  countries  is  sound 
and  beats  true  to  those  ideas  of  liberty  and 
progress  which  are  the  most  cherished  talis- 
man of  the  race,  the  future  before  the  race 
is  safe  enough ;  but  before  the  Anglo-Saxons 
can  play  their  part  properly  in  the  world's 
history  they  must  purge  themselves  of  all 
that  belittles  their  fair  fame,  and  help  each 
other  to  carry  out  those  lofty  ideals  which 
have  ever  kept  us  as  a  race  of  sailors  and 
soldiers,  as  well  as  a  race  of  merchant  ad- 
venturers. 

"We  are  a  practical,common-sense  people, 
and  it  does  us  no  harm  to  have  infused  into 
us  from  time  to  time  a  little  of  that  Celtic 
temperament  which  is  so  easily  kindled  into 
warm  enthusiasm.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
has  held  its  own  where  its  predecessors  have 
failed,  because  of  its  cool,  calm,  almost 
phlegmatic  and  critical  way  of  regarding  all 
questions ;  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  remember 
that  this  is  the  spice  of  enthusiasm,  of  ad- 
venture and  daring,  which  is  also  an  admix- 
ture in  our  blood,  that  has  kept  us  steadily 
striking  out  in  fresh  directions,  ever  increas- 
ing the  world's  knowledge  and  our  own 
importance.  The  law  of  life  is  progression. 
Nothing  stands  still.  In  reality  the  mol- 
ecules of  the  hardest  rock  are  in  perpetual 
motion.  To  appear  to  stand  still  is  to  go 
back.  There  are  no  signs  of  such  a  retro- 
gressive movement  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  look  confidently  for- 
ward to  its  future,  and  hope  and  pray  that 
there  is  something,  after  all,  in  the  vision- 
aries' prophecy  that  through  that  race  'all 
nations  of  the  world  shall  be  blessed.'  " 
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Fifty  Years  of  I  do  not  claim  having  had 
Gardening1  fifty  years'  experience  in 
gardening,  although  it  is  not 
many  years  less  than  half  a  century  ago  that 
I  began  to  take  considerable  interest  in  my 
folks'  garden,  at  least  during  the  summer, 
when  strawberries,  raspberries  and  tree 
fruits  were  ripe.  For  not  less  than  thirty 
years,  however,  I  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  annual  garden-making,  first 
on  a  home-garden  basis  and  on  the  old  style 
of  growing  vegetables  in  small  raised  beds, 
then  gradually  expanding  to  large  operations 
for  market  purposes,  and  by  degrees  chang- 
ing to  the  improved  methods  of  the  present 
day.  The  modern  American  garden  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  the  American 
garden  of  thirty  years  ago.  Its  evolution  is 
not  due  to  the  efforts  of  any  one  man. 
Many  have  done  faithful  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  and  in  our  garden  practices. 
For  a  large  share  of  the  achievement  the 
credit  should  be  given  to  our  seedsmen, 
foremost  among  them  the  late  Peter  Hen- 
derson, and  to  his  books  and  other  wri- 
tings on  garden  matters.  A  little  credit  also 
belongs  to  your  humble  servant,  the  writer ; 
■  and  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  I  believe 
my  persistent  efforts  for  the  past  thirty 
years  in  this  direction  have  not  been  entirely 
in  vain.  Whenever  I  come  across  a  nice 
home  garden  I  feel  like  saying  to  myself,  "I 
have  helped  to  make  this  garden  what  it  is." 

% 

Old  and  New  The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
Gardening'  Pan-American  Exposition,  to 
be  held  this  year  in  Buffalo, 
is  to  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
American  industries  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  hundred  years  ago,  I  imagine, 
American  gardening  was  a  rather  feeble 
plant.  Even  thirty  years  ago,  as  I  then  saw 
it,  there  was  nothing  much  to  brag  over. 
But  how  it  has  grown !  I  would  like  to  see 
this  progress  illustrated  on  the  grounds  out- 
doors, even  if  only  on  a  small  plot,  on  one 
side  being  shown  the  typical  American  gar- 
den as  it  was,  with  short,  raised  beds,  and 
rows  running  across  the  narrow  way,  all 
the  work  to  be  done  with  the  hand-hoe  and 
hand-weeders,  with  a  maximum  of  effort 
and  a  minimum  of  results.  Then  on  the 
other  side  there  should  be  the  long,  smooth, 
even  surface  laid  off  in  long  rows  to  be 
worked  w  ith  the  hand  wheel-hoe,  the  garden- 
rake  and  modern  weeders,  with  a  minimum 
of  effort  and  a  maximum  of  results.  The 
seed-sowers  and  the  wheel-hoes  and  other 
weed-slayers  have  been  much  improved  of 
late;  yet  while  they  are  found  in  every 
typical  modern  garden,  their  sale  and  use  are 
still  subject  to  great  increase.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Planet  Jr.  and  Iron  Age  people  and 
manufacturers  of  other  such  goods  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  furnish  not  only  their 
most  improved  seed-drills,  wheel-hoes,  fer- 
tilizer-distributors and  similar  tools  for  use 
in  such  a  garden  exhibit,  but  also  persons 
who  will  keep  such  machines  in  motion,  and 
be  ready  to  explain  their  use  to  visitors. 
For  instance,  if  a  boy  were  employed  there 
right  along  running  one  of  the  improved 
hand  wheel-hoes  through  the  rows,  thus 
demonstrating  to  the  visitor  "ad  oculus"  how 
easy  it  is  to  keep  a  garden-patch  clean  and 
tilled,  the  good  home  garden  would  receive  a 
boom  such  as  we,  with  all  our  efforts  and 
teachings,  have  not  succeeded  in  giving  it. 
In  an  outdoor  garden  exhibit  I  would  also 
like  to  have  some  of  our  new  vegetable  cul- 
tures shown  up  in  contrast  with  the  older 
methods,  especially  the  new  onion  culture 
side  by  side  with  the  old ;  the  new  or  newest 
celery  culture,  etc.  I  myself  would  gladly 
grow  and  furnish  Prize  Taker  and  Gibraltar 
onion-plants  for  such  a  purpose.  Our  home 
gardeners  should  be  taught  that  it  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  raise  onions  that  are  in  every 
way  the  equal  of,  if  not  superior  to,  the 
imported  Spanish  onions  now  sold  in  our 
grocery-stores  at  high  prices. 


Exposition  Notes  My  friends  should  not 
think  it  strange  that  I 
allude  so  frequently  to  the  coming  Exposi- 
tion. To  us  here,  who  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  it  by  the  group  of  towers  and 
towerlets  which  in  great  numbers  and  wide 
circles  surround  the  grand  centerpiece,  the 
electric  tower,  now  only  to  be  seen  in  its 
steel  framework,  carrying  its  point  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  high,  all  showing  in  bold 
relief  against  a  background  of  clear  sky 


above  the  surrounding  city  buildings,  the 
Pan-American  seems  to  be  the  event  of  our 
eventful  lives,  the  paramount  object  of 
our  interest  and  thoughts,  and  the  never- 
failing  topic  of  our  conversations.  We  feel 
that  everybody  everywhere  in  America  is,  or 
should  be,  interested  in  it  almost  to  the  same 
extent.  Should  this  enthusiasm  carry  me 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste  in  my  talks 
about  the  Exposition  the  unbiased  editors  and 
publishers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  may  be 
expected  to  put  a  damper  on  it.  We  believe 
that  we  have  good  reasons  for  the  claim 
that  the  Pan-American  will  be  the  most  in- 
structive and  by  far  the  most  interesting  of 
all  Expositions  ever  held,  not  excepting  the 
World's  Fair  of  1893  (Chicago)  or  the  one 
just  held  in  Paris  (1900).  It  seems  to  be  a 
case  similar  to  that  of  the  Niagara  cataract. 
The  more  one  sees  of  it  the  more  one  finds 
to  admire,  and  the  greater  appear  its  won- 
ders. New  points  of  interest  come  up  every- 
where, and  in  spots  where  least  expected. 
If  ever  there  was  a  fairy-land  we  are  to 
have  it  in  the  Pan-American.  Its  wonders, 
its  blaze  of  light  and  display  of  colors  will 
discount  anything  related  by  Queen  Sehe- 
herezade  in  the  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." Then  the  dim  light  of  Aladdin's 
"wonderful  lamp,"  of  a  smoking,  smelling 
oil-lamp,  on  which  the  tallow  candle  was  a 
great  improvement ;  now  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  the  electric  fluid,  the  sparkle  of  the 
thousands  of  lights  more  brilliant  by  far 
than  the  diamond-bedecked  walls  of  these 
fabulous  caves  and  grottos.  Never  before 
existed  opportunities  for  electrical  exhibits 
such  as  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Development  in  the  year  1901. 

* 

Coffee  I  believe  that  health  is  the 

Substitutes  normal  condition  of  the  normal 
person.  Sickness  is  simply 
the  penalty  for  faulty  living,  errors  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking  or  other  things.  People 
can  use  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  tobacco,  etc., 
and  live  to  a  good  old  age.  My  own  experi- 
ence, however,  is  that  my  general  health, 
my  nerves,  my  stomach,  etc.,  are  better 
without  tobacco  than  they  were  with  it; 
that  I  feel  better  when  using  alcohol  as  a 
medicine  (rarely)  than  as  a  beverage,  and 
that  I  can  easily  overdo  the  matter  in  the 
use  of  coffee  and  tea.  For  these  reasons, 
too,  I  have  expressed  myself  repeatedly  in 
favor  of  coffee  substitutes  rather  than  of 
the  genuine  strong  coffee  and  teas.  We 
need  something  to  drink,  it  is  true,  but  I 
think  there  are  plenty  of  harmless  beverages 
that  we  can  use  without  taking  into  us  what 
may  do  harm.  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  says  in  the 
"Practical  Farmer :"  "Tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and 
chocolate  are  all  unnatural  drinks.  Even 
when  pure  they  contain  much  the  body  does 
not  need,  and  it  taxes  the  vitality  to  throw 
off  this  foreign  matter.  They  stimulate, 
but  do  not  furnish  much  permanent  nutri- 
tion. As  a  result  stomach,  heart  and  kid- 
ney troubles  may  come."  What  we  are 
mostly  after  in  all  these  drinks  is  liquid 
(water)  and  flavor.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  are  nutritious  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  although  I  believe 
that  chocolates  (cocoa),  and  coffee  as  usually 
prepared,  with  cream  and  sugar,  contain 
considerable  nutriment.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
stimulating,  no  doubt,  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  wise  to  spur  us  on  to  faster 
living  by  any  kind  of  stimulant  except  in 
eases  of  necessity.  Good  wholesome  food 
properly  prepared  is  probably  all  the  stim- 
ulant we  need,  as  it  builds  us  up  in  the  only 
natural  way,  or  as  it  was  intended  for  us  to 
be  built  up.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  still 
hold  to  my  preference  for  cereal  drinks, 
so-called  coffees,  rather  than  to  the  bever- 
ages made  of  real  coffee  or  tea.  I  am  going 
to  have  some  soy-bean  (American  coffee- 
berry,  so-called)  coffee  again,  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  those  of  our  friends  who  have 
grown  this  cereal  and  are  using  it  in  this 
way;  especially  also  whether  they  find  it 
preferable  to  clear  wheat  when  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  "coffee-making."  The  Kal- 
ston  Health  Club,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
publishes  the  following  recipe  for  making 
coffee  of  wheat:  "Get  whole  clean  wheat 
such  as  you  would  use  for  seed.  Put  one 
quart  or  more  in  a  roasting-pan  and  set  it  in 
the  oven,  watching  and  stirring  it  so  it  can- 
not burn  or  even  scorch.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  roasting  and  burning. 
The  latter  removes  all  life  from  the  grain ; 
the  former  cooks  it  and  opens  the  cells,  so 


that  they  freely  give  up  their  nutrition.  If 
the  browning  is  not  thorough  this  release 
of  the  food  values  cannot  occur  when  you 
come  to  boil  it  later.  All  attempts  to  secure 
the  true  flavor  and  the  full  nutrition  will  fail 
if  it  is  not  browned  enough,  and  will  also 
fail  if  it  is  scorched  or  burned.  It  will  as- 
sume a  rich  brown  color  when  done.  See 
that  it  is  stirred  so  that  all  grains  are  evenly 
roasted.  When  apparently  cooked  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  molasses  and  one  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  of  butter  to  every  quart 
of  the  wheat.  Then  roast  a  few  minutes 
longer  until  the  grain  has  absorbed  all  the 
molasses  and  butter.  It  will  now  burn 
more  readily,  and  greater  care  is  needed. 
The  wheat  will  now  be  as  porous  as  a  fine 
microscopic  sponge.  It  is  rich  and  valuable 
food,  but  will  not  keep  long.  Seal  up  in 
glass  cans,  and  it  will  probably  keep  good  a 
month.  Now  we  are  ready  for  boiling, 
which  should  be  done  just  before  it  is  to  be 
served  on  the  table.  Do  not  grind  it.  Use 
nothing  to  clear  it.  Put  one  and  one  half 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  roasted  wheat  to 
each  cupful  of  water  and  a  little  over,  and  boil 
for  ten  minutes.  Drink  while  hot,  the  same 
as  coffee.  You  can  drink  it  clear  or  use 
cream  or  sugar."  The  Ralston  Club  warns 
against  the  use  of  the  prepared  coffees  and 
coffee  substitutes  found  in  our  groceries,  as 
they  usually  contain  deleterious  substances 
mixed  in  to  produce  the  coffee  flavor  and 
keeping  qualities.  I  shall  try  soy-beans 
prepared  after  the  foregoing  recipe,  and  am 
thankful  to  my  friend  Terry  for  having 
called  attention  to  these  things.  When  we 
prepare  our  foods  at  home  rather  than  buy 
them  ready-prepared  for  us  we  know  ex- 
actly what  we  have,  and  if  we  do  our  part 
properly  we  can  eat  and  enjoy  just  ?,s  good 
things  as  money  can  buy  without  the  fear 
of  putting  a  lot  of  injurious  substances  and 
adulterated  foods  into  our  stomachs  and 
systems.  I  do  not  like  to  take  unneces- 
sary risks.  T.  Greiner. 
%  % 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Evergreen  One  does  not  fully  appre- 
Shelter  Belts  ciate  the  beauties  of  ever- 
greens until  winter  comes 
and  all  the  other  trees  stand  bare  and 
gaunt.  Then  the  spruces,  cedars  and  pines 
and  arbor-vitaes  are  grandly  beautiful. 
They  hold  the  colors  of  summer-time  de- 
spite the  frosts  and  snows,  and  they  seem 
to  defy  the  fierce  storms  of  winter.  They 
remind  me  of  a  few  men  I  have  known- 
men  of  noble  character  and  steadiness  of 
purpose ;  men  who  loved  the  sunshine  of  life, 
yet  met  its  storms  without  a  quiver.  What 
a  splendid  wind-break  the  spruces  and  arbor- 
vitaes  make!  How  quickly  the  sod  greens 
along  the  sunny  eastern  or  southern  side  of 
a  row!  How  the  titmice  and  sparrows 
gather  at  evening  and  hide  amid  the  thicket 
of  branches,  and  how  they  make  the  orchard 
ring  with  their  merry  chirping  when  day- 
light streaks  the  eastern  sky!  I  cannot 
understand  why  people,  especially  farmers, 
do  not  plant  more  of  these  grand  trees  for 
wind-breaks  and  ornament.  If  I  was  a 
young  man  just  starting  on  a  farm  of  my 
own  I  would  plant  evergreens  by  the  hun- 
dreds. I  would  plant  them  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  my  house  and  yards,  and 
protect  them  from  the  fierce  blizzards  and 
driving  snow-storms  of  winter,  saving  food 
and  fuel  and  making  my  home  not  only 
far  more  comfortable,  but  beautiful  as  well. 

a 

The  vast  difference  between  feeding  stock 
and  choring  about  in  an  exposed  wind-swept 
yard  and  in  one  protected  by  a  belt  of  ever- 
greens is  scarcely  conceivable  by  one  who 
has  not  actually  experienced  it.  When  a 
blizzard  or  bitter  cold  wintry  wind  is  sweep- 
ing across  the  country  it  is  a  terrible  task 
to  feed  and  water  the  farm  animals  in  and 
about  an  exposed  yard,  while  in  one  that  is 
protected  a  person  can  attend  to  the  chores 
in  comfort.  During  a  winter  storm  the 
snow  is  swept  about  an  exposed  yard,  piled 
up  in  great  drifts  against  buildings  and 
under  sheds,  and  driven  through  every 
crack  and  chink  in  the  stables,  sifting  down 
on  the  shivering  animals  and  chilling  them 
to  the  very  bone.  I  have  seen  days  when  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  do  the  feeding 
and  watering  about  a  farm-yard  that  was 
exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  a  winter  storm. 
The  snow  struck  one's  face  like  needle- 
points, and  a  bucketful  of  water  would  freeze 
over  in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  animals 
cuddled  together  and  shivered,  too  thor- 
oughly chilled  to  either  eat  or  drink,  and 
despite  a  roaring  fire  in  the  stove  the  rooms 
in  the  house  were  as  cold  as  a  barn.  At  the 
same  time  in  yards  protected  by  a  belt  of 
evergreens  it  seemed  like  another  climate. 
The  cutting  wind  howled  harmlessly  over, 
the  powdered  snow  fell  like  mist  and  lay 


where  it  fell,  not  an  atom  being  driven  into 
a  building  or  under  a  shed,  the  chores  were 
attended  to  without  any  difficulty,  and  the 
animals  and  fowls  appeared  to  be  quite 
comfortable,  and  ate  and  drank  about  as 
usual,  while  the  usual  fires  kept  the  rooms 
in  the  house  about  as  pleasant  as  when  no 
storm  was  raging  outside. 
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When  a  few  trees  that  cost  very  little  will 
make  such  a  great  difference— will  add  so 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  his  animals  and  fowls— it  would 
seem  that  little  or  no  urging  would  be 
necessary  to  induce  him  to  plant  them.  But 
when  planting-time  comes — the  balmy  days 
of  spring— most  of  them  forget  all  about  the 
blizzards  and  wintry  storms  that  made  them 
so  uncomfortable  in  winter,  and  the  planting 
is  not  done.  A  few  farmers  do  not  forget  so 
easily  or  become  too  busy  to  set  trees,  and 
the  work  is  done  and  the  shelter  belt  is  on  its 
way  to  usefulness  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  The  time  to  order  the  trees  is  now. 
Order  them  and  mark  out  the  ground  they 
are  to  occupy  during  the  mild  days.  If  this 
is  done  the  planting  will  be  done.  Young 
Norway  spruce  or  red  cedar  do  not  cost 
much,  and  a  single  row  will  in  time  make  a 
perfect  wind-break  and  stop  the  fierce  rush 
of  the  worst  winter  storm  that  ever  raged. 

In  planting  a  wind-break  that  will  be 
thoroughly  effective  in  the  shortest  time  I 
would  plant  two  rows  of  Norway  spruce 
twelve  feet  apart,  setting  the  trees  six  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.  This  conifer  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  makes  the  most  effective  wind- 
break of  all.  Where  the  soil  is  thin  or  dry, 
and  hot  winds  prevail  in  summer,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  plant  cedar;  and  it 
should  be  heavily  mulched,  not  close  against 
the  trees,  but  a  foot  or  so  from  them  and 
over  a  strip  at  least  six  feet  in  width,  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
drying  winds.  Wherever  the  Norway  spruce 
succeeds,  and  that  is  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  tree  to  plant. 
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I  would  buy  nursery-grown  trees  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  high,  prepare  the  soil 
as  for  corn  as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  will 
work  nicely,  and  set  the  trees  as  soon  as 
the  nurseryman  could  get  them  to  me — the 
earlier  the  better.  Then  I  would  keep  the 
soil  thoroughly  stirred  and  loose  on  the  sur- 
face, and  all  weeds  down  through  the  sum- 
mer, using  a  disk  or  a  weighted  steel-toothed 
harrow  for  this  purpose.  And  this  sort  of 
cultivation  should  be  continued  five  or  six 
years.  I  would  have  a  few  trees  set  in  a 
nursery  row,  with  which  to  fill  vacancies 
should  any  occur.  The  trees  will  not  make 
much  growth  the  first  year,  but  when  the 
feeding  roots  get  well  out  they  will  grow 
rapidly.  I  have  had  them  to  grow  twenty 
to  thirty  inches  in  one  season.  When  they 
reach  a  height  of  twenty  feet  their  owner 
would  not  take  twenty  dollars  apiece  for 
them.  I  have  seen  Norway  spruce  shelter 
belts  thirty  feet  high  along  the  west  and 
north  sides  of  farm-yards  that  the  owners 
declared  were  worth  a  thousand  dollars. 
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A  farmer  friend  of  mine  declares  that  he 
can  make  a  shelter  belt  that  is  quite  as 
effective  with  deciduous  trees,  and  that 
while  not  being  so  ornamental  will  be  worth 
more  in  the  end  than  one  of  spruce.  He 
planted  a  belt  of  maple,  ash,  cottonwood, 
catalpa  and  walnut,  twenty  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  with  the  trees  six  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  kept  the  soil  mellow  and  clear  of 
weeds,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  the  trees 
averaged  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  the 
belt  checked  the  wintry  winds  about  as 
effectively  as  a  belt  of  spruce.  In  about  ten 
years  he  began  to  thin  out,  and  obtained 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  and  poles. 
He  contends  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  he 
will  have  obtained  fuel  and  poles  enough  to 
pay  good  rent  on  the  land  occupied  and  still 
have  a  first-class  wind-break.  He  set  four- 
foot  trees,  cultivated  well  and  pruned  care- 
fully. His  shelter  belt  is  effective  in  winter, 
cool  and  pretty  in  summer,  but  still  far 
from  being  as  grandly  beautiful  as  a  double 
row  of  Norway  spruce.  Either  of  these 
wind-breaks  are  good,  and  when  up  thirty 
to  forty  feet  are  worth  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars to  any  farm.  Not  only  do  they  shut 
out  the  wintry  blasts,  but  they  also  make 
the  farm  home  so  much  more  attractive  to 
its  owner  and  his  family.  I  have  heard 
many  men  say,  in  speaking  of  a  certain 
farm  home  that  is  protected  by  a  grand 
double  row  of  spruce,  "If  I  had  a  home  like 
that  ten  times  its  market  value  would  not 
tempt  me  to  part  with  it!" 

Fred  Grundy, 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Canada  Peas  and  Cow-peas.— Two 
valuable  legumes,  known  by  farmers 
as  peas,  are  receiving  much  attention 
of  late,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
prevent  their  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many 
farmers.  Inquiries  come  to  me  continually 
showing  such  confusion  of  the  two  legumes. 
Farmers  are  making  mistakes  in  culture, 
using  the  seed  of  one  and  the  methods  of 
culture  of  the  other,  with  failures  as  results. 
The  Fabm  and  Fibeside  goes  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers,  and  through  it  I 
can  reach  many  who  need  to  know  how  very 
different  the  Southern  cow-pea  is  from  the 
Canada  pea.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
former  is  called  a  pea,  as  it  is  not  one,  but  is 
a  bean,  a  tender  bean,  requiring  late  plant- 
ing in  a  warm  soil,  like  all  other  beans,  while 
the  Canada  pea  is  a  true  pea,  thriving  in  cold 
soils  and  latitudes. 

The  cow-pea  is  the  clover  of  the  South,  a 
nitrogen-gathering  plant  that  enriches  the 
soil  and  makes  a  hay  even  richer  than  that 
of  clover.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this 
pea,  some  maturing  only  in  the  most  Southern 
states.  Some  varieties  ripen  seed  andmature 
the  vines  for  hay  in  a  number  of  the  Northern 
states.  Warren's  Extra  Early,  the  Whip- 
poorwill  and  even  the  Black  mature  on  many 
warm  soils  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line.  The  seed  is  not  sown  until  the  ground 
becomes  warm— after  time  of  planting  corn. 
The  crop  makes  a  wonderful  fertilizer  for 
the  soil.  It  makes  rich  summer  pasturage. 
It  makes  rich  hay,  but  the  vines  are  rather 
difficult  to  cure.  It  is  a  humus-making  crop 
of  great  value  wherever  it  matures.  The 
requisites  are  heat  and  a  fairly  long  grow- 
ing season  in  the  North.  The  natural  home 
of  the  cow-pea  is  in  the  warm  latitudes. 

The  Canada  pea  is  far  different  in  its  re- 
quirements. It  is  a  true  pea.  That  means 
early  planting  in  a  cool  soil.  It  goes  nicely 
with  oats  in  this  respect,  and  usually  is 
seeded  with  them,  so  that  the  vines  may  be 
held  up  for  harvesting.  Like  all  peas,  the 
planting  should  be  deep.  A  good  plan  is  to 
take  the  springs  off  the  drill-hoes  and  weight 
with  a  heavy  log-chain.  Four  inches  is  not 
too  great  a  depth.  Then  the  oats  are  drilled 
in  at  the  usual  depth.  The  mixture  makes  a 
rich  hay,  or  with  later  harvesting  a  crop  of 
rich  grain  is  gotten.  Canada  peas  do  best  in 
latitudes  too  cold  for  cow-peas.  The  con- 
fusion and  resultant  loss  should  cease.  As- 
sociate the  Canada  pea  with  the  cold  North, 
the  cow-pea  with  the  sunny  South.  Plant 
the  former  early  in  cool  soil,  and  the  latter 
late  in  warm  soil,  if  you  live  near  the  divid- 
ing-line where  each  can  be  profitably  grown. 

Soil  Stimulants. — It  is  a  common  error 
to  suppose  that  a  "stimulant"  is  a  bad  thing 
for  the  soil.  Nothing  will  arouse  the  crit- 
icism of  a  fertilizer  manufacturer  more  quick- 
ly than  an  intimation  that  his  goods  are 
stimulants.  The  old-time  friends  of  lime 
resented  the  statement  that  it  is  a  stimulant. 
The  truth  is  that  the  soil  is  a  great  store- 
house of  inert  plant-food,  and  one  of  our 
great  needs  is  stimulants  to  hasten  the 
chemical  changes  that  make  this  food 
available.  The  frost  of  winter,  the  admission 
of  air,  the  use  of  the  harrow— all  are  stim- 
ulants. The  man  who  harrows  repeatedly  is 
freeing  plant-food  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  one  who  uses  lime.  He  is  hastening  the 
disintegrations  of  the  soil  and  doing  other 
things  that  tend  to  enable  the  plants  to  get 
hold  of  the  land's  strength.  This  is  legit- 
imate. Our  business  i  s  to  convert  fertility  into 
plants.  There  is  folly  in  it  only  when  we 
fail  to  keep  the  soil  full  of  vegetable  mold. 
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The  Febtilizebs.— The  so-called  com- 
mercial fertilizer  contains  available  plant- 
food.  This  food  fosters  the  growth  of 
plants,  so  that  they  get  more  out  of  the 
original  store  in  the  soil.  Oftentimes  they 
contain  only  one  or  two  elements  of  fertility 
— the  ones  that  are  deficient  in  available 
form— and  their  presence  enables  the  plants 
to  make  full  growth,  which  means  full  draft 
upon  the  other  nine  or  more  elements  they 
must  have  from  the  soil.  So  far  that  is 
stimulation.  But  they  usually  do  more  than 
this.  The  presence  of  fertilizers  in  the  soil 
means  the  freeing  of  inert  fertility.  This 
occurs  in  various  ways.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration is  afforded  in  acid  phosphate.  We 
know  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  land-plaster. 
Roughly  speaking,  one  third  of  an  acid 
phosphate  is  land-plaster.  This  results  from 


a  chemical  change  when  the  rock  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  to  make  the  fertility  in 
it  available.  Hence,  this  fertiliser  is  in  part 
a  direct  stimulant ;  a  fact  in  its  favor— not 
one  against  it. 
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The  True  View.— Let  us  get  away  from 
a  fear  of  the  word  "stimulant"  when  it 
arises  in  treatment  of  soils.  The  man  who 
tills  incessantly  frees  all  the  readily  avail- 
able plant-food  in  the  soil,  using  up  the 
humus,  if  he  adds  no  manure  or  sods. 
The  man  who  limes  does  the  same.  In  the 
long  run  the  use  of  an  acid  phosphate  has 
the  same  result.  But  we  must  have  plant- 
food  made  free— that  is  the  way  to  get  crops. 
Disaster  comes  only  by  ignoring  the  necessity 
of  a  full  supply  of  the  humus  that  we  use  up 
rapidly  by  use  of  tillage,  lime  or  phosphates, 
and  by  failures  to  supply  all  the  elements  of 
plant-food  that  may  perchance  be  in  too 
small  quantity  in  the  soil  we  are  cropping. 
When  we  are  after  a  crop  we  incite  it  to 
action  and  use  up  all  the  fertility  we  can 
induce  plants  to  employ.  That  is  business. 
There  must  follow  restoration  of  vegetable 
mold,  or  the  soil  becomes  lifeless. 

David. 

NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

ABSTRACTS  fbom  addbesses 

Dr.  C.  M.  Twitchel  made  an  address  on 
"Milk-making  Machines,"  in  part,  as  follows : 

Three  factors  are  to  be  considered— the 
man,  the  cow  and  the  feed— and  it  is  to 
the  first  two  that  attention  is  here  called. 
Success  in  any  undertaking  rests  upon  a  few 
simple  propositions:  A  knowledge  of  the 
machine;  an  appreciation  of  the  details; 
ability  to  direct  the  energies  and  forces, 
and  ability  to  dispose  of  the  product. 

Milk  production  beyond  natural  conditions 
belongs  to  the  nervous  temperament.  When 
a  dream  came  of  the  possibility  of  adding  to 
the  normal  meat-making  powers,  the  first 
step  was  taken  in  the  fixing  of  type  in  accord 
with  functions.  Here  was  the  first  crude 
recognition  of  distinct  temperaments  and 
their  purposes,  and  out  of  this  has  come  the 
breeds  and  their  abnormal  development. 
Man  has  been  all  the  while  the  dominating, 
the  controlling  factor. 

To-day  the  extremes  of  beef  and  milk  type 
are  before  us.  The  cold,  selfish,  phlegmatic 
type  on  the  one  hand,  storing  every  ounce  to 
its  own  purposes— growth  and  fat;  and  the 
warm,  sympathetic,  unselfish,  highly  ner- 
vous organism,  striving  to  spend  itself  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  It  is  motherhood 
intensified  in  this  supreme  effort  to  feed  the 
world. 

Six  thousand  pounds  of  milk  yearly 
mark  the  minimum  limit  of  individual  self- 
support;  eight,  ten,  twelve  thousand,  or 
more,  the  range  of  possible  profitable  pro- 
duction, the  limit  being  unknown.  For  this 
great  production  there  must  be  the  dairy 
type,  the  loosely  constructed  nervous  organ- 
ism, the  large  barrel,  wide  loins,  large  udder, 
great  flow  of  blood,  and,  more  than  all,  intel- 
ligence. 

Milk  and  butter  fat  especially  are  the 
products  of  nerve-force,  and  to  be  invited 
through  intelligent  contact.  The  cow  and 
her  owner  must  be  friends.  Kindness  and 
sympathy  must  dominate  every  step ;  educa- 
tion must  be  constant.  The  perfection  of 
dairy-cow  machinery  must  be  backed  by  an 
increasing  desire  to  give  forth  to  the  utmost 
for  the  man  who  twice  a  day  takes  the  place 
of  her  calf.  Whatever  serves  her  comfort 
or  peace  of  mind  promotes  production,  for 
motherhood  knows  no  limits. 

Begin  the  education  of  the  future  cow  by 
educating  her  dam.  Take  the  calf  in  hand 
at  once  upon  birth.  Grow  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  future  services.  Begin  early  to 
handle  and  train,  never  to  play  with  the 
calves.  Competition  in  the  market  is  for- 
cing men  to  do  better  service  to  their  animals, 
and  the  earlier  the  currents  are  set  in  the 
right  direction,  the  greater  may  be  your  ex- 
pectations. Allow  no  caretaker  to  have 
charge  unless  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
your  purposes,  and  has  a  large  appreciation 
of  the  problem. 

Prof.  Jas.  W.  Eobertson,  Dairy  Commis- 
sioner for  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Can.,  spoke  on 
"The  Progress  of  Dairying  in  Canada."  He 
said,  in  part,  intelligent  labor,  justice  and 
patience  have  brought  us  our  success  in 
dairying.  Specific  intelligence  applied  to 
dairy  practice  results  in  production  with  the 
least  waste  of  material.  We  have  made  some 
progress  in  our  cheese  trade,  exports  having 
greatly  increased.  This  is  due  to  improve- 
ment in  its  quality  and  regularity  of  sup- 
ply. Cheese-factories  have  increased  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  general 
agriculture  in  the  production  of  bread- 


stuffs,  cattle,  eggs  and  butter.  Better  facil- 
ities for  transportation  have  greatly  benefited 
our  farmers,  and  we  owe  much  to  organiza- 
tion and  co-operation. 

We  organized  a  dairymen's  association, 
and  we  were  fortunate  in  having  good 
leaders,  who  encouraged  the  people  to  ex- 
ert themselves.  Our  exhibitions  have  helped 
to  educate  the  people;  farmers'  institutes 
and  dairy-schools  have  also  been  a  means  of 
progress.  Of  great  value  has  been  the  ed- 
ucation in  regard  to  soil  and  plant  growth. 
We  want  to  get  a  man  to  walk  on  soil  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  walking  on,  and  to 
regard  it  as  something  more  than  dirt.  The 
man  who  knows  its  use  in  plant  growth  does 
more  intelligent  and  effective  work— he  gets 
an  inspiration  from  the  knowledge.  Prog- 
ress means  a  shaking  up  of  the  dry  bones  of 
agriculture  and  giving  them  life ;  that  is,  in 
giving  new  life  to  the  man  who  tills  the  soil. 

Progress  has  come  by  a  better  knowledge 
of  how  to  feed  plants  and  how  to  rotate 
them,  and  learning  how  to  develop  plants 
through  the  selection  of  seeds.  Selection 
in  corn  can  increase  the  crop  twenty-five  per 
cent;  one  hundred  years  of  good  behavior 
back  of  the  corn  crop  amounts  to  something. 

Progress  has  been  due  to  improvement  in 
cattle  and  the  breeding  of  better  cows,  and 
to  co-operation  among  farmers,  also  co-opera- 
tion with  their  government  representatives, 
so  that  they  will  work  for  their  interests  and 
secure  better  transportation  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. By  legislation  they  prohibited  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  and  filled  cheese. 
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Mr.  F.  E.  Converse,  Superintendent  of 
Live  Stock,  Agriculture  and  Dairy  Exhibits 
to  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  reported  the 
progress  made  in  the  work  of  preparing  for 
the  exhibit  this  year.  He  said  the  purpose 
of  the  exhibit  was  to  bring  all  trade  relations 
closer  together.  We  think  it  will  help  us  to 
sell  our  products  in  a  foreign  market.  One 
of  the  best  departments  will  be  that  of  the 
dairy.  A  new  building  has  been  built  for 
the  exhibit,  and  everything  done  to  provide 
the  best  accommodation  for  exhibitors. 
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Dr.  Van  Slyke,  chemist  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  gave  the  results  of  some 
experiments  made  at  the  station  as  follows : 

Ripening  cheese  is  the  breaking  down  of 
the  casein  in  the  milk.  The  methods  of  cur- 
ing cheese  in  many  factories  is  unsatisfac- 
tory; the  moisture  of  the  cheese  is  not  so 
easily  controlled  as  temperature.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  moisture  is  about  right  to 
start  with  in  curing,  and  it  should  not  go 
below  thirty  per  cent.  Loss  of  weight  in 
curing  is  due  to  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 
The  amount  of  water  evaporated  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  cheese,  the  temperature  of 
the  curing-room  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  of  the  curing-room.  The  loss  is 
the  greatest  with  a  small  cheese  in  a  high 
temperature.  There  is  also  some  loss  of  fat 
in  a  high  temperature.  Curing  cheese  at  a 
temperature  of  about  sixty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit has  proved  the  most  satisfactory. 
Water  means  money  to  the  dairyman  when 
in  the  cheese  in  the  right  amount.  It  you 
lose  too  much  moisture  you  have  lost  water 
to  sell  at  cheese  prices.  In  a  large  factory 
the  losses  may  be  several  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  A  less  price  will  be  obtained  for  the 
cheese  that  is  too  dry. 

The  texture  of  the  cheese  is  the  best  when 
cured  at  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees,  and 
containing  about  thirty-three  per  cent  of 
moisture;  less  moisture  will  make  crumbly 
cheese.  The  texture  of  the  cheese  should  be 
such  that  it  will  melt  in  the  mouth. 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station,  delivered  an  address 
on  "The  Education  Underlying  Intelligent 
Dairy  Practice."  He  said  that  we  must  first 
produce  a  better  man  in  order  to  produce  a 
better  farmer.  Man  himself  is  the  object  of 
first  consideration,  and  the  farm  should  be 
made  the  means  of  serving  him. 

Public  schools  should  consider  what  a  per- 
son is  to  do,  and  should  give  the  farmer's 
boy  opportunities  of  studying  agricultural 
science.  He  needs  the  education  that  will 
better  enable  him  to  use  the  knowledge  to 
be  obtained  from  the  bulletins,  agricultural 
papers  and  farmers'  institutes.  He  needs 
the  education  that  will  give  him  more  respect 
for,  and  confidence  in,  law  and  scientific 
knowledge.  The  agricultural  colleges  are 
not  available  for  the  education  of  the  rural 
population.  They  can  take  only  one  in  a 
hundred,  and  the  ninety-nine  must  go  to  the 
public  schools.  The  public  school  should 
teach  what  is  of  the  most  importance  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts primary  studies  in  agricultural  studies 


should  be  taught.  Text-books  will  be  forth- 
coming when  called  for,  and  the  demand 
will  develop  competent  teachers.  Farmers 
want  the  education  that  fits  them  for  home- 
makers,  that  will  help  them  to  obtain  the 
means  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  to  meet 
life  intelligently  and  help  solve  its  problems. 

% 

Prof.  Robertson  made  an  address  on  "The 
Gospel  of  Bread  and  Butter."  Bread  and 
butter  were  made  to  stand  for  what  a  person 
obtains  by  his  own  effort  for  personal  com- 
fort. His  theme  was  intelligent  work  in 
making  the  soil  feed  the  man.  He  said  the 
best  knowledge  was  that  obtained  by  doing 
things.  Very  essential  to  the  farmer  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  plant  growth.  He 
described  the  development  of  the  germ  in  a 
kernel  of  wheat,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  greatest  question  of  our  time  is  how 
to  grow  boys  and  girls.  To  do  this  wre  must 
give  them  the  best  food  we  can  produce  on 
the  farm,  and  they  should  have  that  which 
is  most  economical,  which  contains  the  el- 
ements needed  for  their  growth.  Whole 
wheat  with  a  good  deal  of  butter  is  a  good 
basis  for  a  meal. 
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Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Silo  and  How  to  Fill 
It."  From  the  expensive  silos  built  of  stone 
and  cement  has  been  evolved  the  tub  silo 
that  is  built  on  the  principles  by  which  the 
large  water-tanks  are  constructed.  We  have 
nothing  more  economical  or  that  makes 
better  ensilage  than  the  tub  silo.  The  staves 
should  be  about  six  inches  wide.  The  edges 
need  not  be  beveled,  but  they  should  be 
straight.  Woven  wire  makes  the  best  hoops. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  corn  it  should 
be  cultivated  in  a  way  that  it  will  not  bake 
down  hard.  It  should  be  loose  and  light  at 
the  time  of  planting.  I  prefer  to  do  the  most 
of  the  cultivation  after  planting.  I  would 
harrow  light  soils  soon  after  planting.  Corn 
needs  plenty  of  sunshine,  so  I  would  plant  it 
thinly.  The  distance  apart  depends  on  the 
variety  planted.  As  soon  as  you  can  see 
the  rows  start  the  cultivator.  Frequent 
cultivation  is  an  important  factor  in  making 
the  crop.  Seal  the  silo  with  oat  chaff,  first 
putting  on  building-paper.  If  the  corn  is  so 
dry  that  it  does  not  contain  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  water,  the  ensilage  will  be  improved 
by  adding  water  when  filling  the  silo. 

W.  H.  Jenkins. 
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THE  OSAGE-ORANGE  TREE 

From  reading  articles  on  the  Osage  orange, 
or  Bois  d'Arc,  as  it  is  called  here,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  many  who  ought  to  be  interested 
do  not  know  the  real  value  of  this  timber. 

It  is  a  native  of  Texas.  On  lowlands  it 
attains  a  growth  of  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  said  by  some  Texans  that  it 
will  not  rot  at  all;  at  any  rate,  its  lasting 
qualities  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other 
timber.  As  I  write  I  have  in  mind  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  posts  that  were  set  in  1857  or 
1858.  The  posts  are  still  sound  and  hold 
barbed  wire ;  originally  planks  were  nailed  to 
them.  Nails  and  staples  can  be  driven  into 
this  timber,  although  it  is  a  little  difficult. 
Farmers  never  fasten  on  their  barbed  wire 
with  pieces  of  wire,  as  has  been  suggested. 

Osage  orange  is  valuable  for  other  pur- 
poses besides  fence-posts.  Farmers  use  it 
in  building  barns,  by  setting  in  rows  of 
posts  the  desired  height  and  nailing  plates 
to  them.  Blocks  are  sawed  from  the  trees 
and  used  for  the  foundation  of  buildings. 
Our  mills  saw  it  into  lumber  from  which 
wagons  are  made.  Wheels  made  from  this 
timber  do  not  shrink.  It  is  used  for  picket- 
fencing,  swingletrees  and  doubletrees,  and 
for  many  other  things. 

It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  I  think  every 
farmer  who  owns  land  where  it  will  grow 
should  cultivate  it.  Seed  or  plants  can  be 
easily  obtained.  Lowlands  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion could  be  planted  with  Osage  to  advan- 
tage. I  notice  that  lowlands  seem  best 
adapted  to  it.  b.  w.  hill. 

Texas. 

Many  farmers  in  this  region  have  grown 
Osage  orange  for  fence-posts.  The  majority 
grow  them  for  their  own  use;  some  raise 
them  to  sell.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who 
has  planted  a  certain  amount  of  ground  to 
any  kind  of  forest-trees,  but  a  good  many 
have  planted  Osage  orange  around  the  entire 
farm,  and  when  trimming  the  hedge  left 
untouched  a  fine,  thrifty  plant  every  twelve 
or  sixteen  feet.  In  a  remarkably  short  time 
they  grew  large  enough  for  posts.  When 
cut;  out  sprouts  soon  filled  their  places,  and 
the  supply  of  fence-posts  was  never  ex- 
hausted. Chestnut,  mulberry  and  cedar  all 
make  good  posts,  but  none  of  them  makes 
as  rapid  growth  as  the  Osage  orange. 

Iowa.  W.  E.  CHALFON. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  field 

Resistance  to  Frost.— Every  obser- 
vant gardener  has  noticed  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  degree  in  which 
individual  plants  of  the  same  kind 
will  be  affected  by  frost.  Sometimes  a  light 
frost  kills  or  injures  one  tomato-plant  or  one 
bean-plant,  while  another  standing  next  to 
it,  and  apparently  growing  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  escapes  injury  altogether. 
An  individual  plant  of  this  kind  sometimes 
comes  out  all  right,  while  all  others  around 
it  are  killed  outright.  This  opens  up  a  rather 
interesting  line  of  inquiry.  May  it  not  be 
possible  to  breed  up  a  race  or  strain  of  ten- 
der plants  that  are  more  resistant  to  frost 
affects  than  the  ordinary  run  of  these  plants 
usually  are  ?  The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  has  begun  a  series  of 
experiments  in  this  direction,  and  these 
may  lead  to  important  results.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  station's  report: 

"  Two  plants  of  the  same  variety  standing 
side  by  side  may  show  altogether  different 
results,  the  one  being  killed  or  severely  in- 
jured, and  the  other  remaining  practically 
untouched.  At  times  these  differences  may 
be  due  to  varying  atmospheric  conditions, 
but  much  of  it  must  be  the  result  of  differ- 
ence in  inherent  vigor  and  resistance  of  the 
individual  plants.  It  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  tender  plants,  by  selecting  and  breeding 
from  those  individuals  which  show  greatest 
resistance,  to  develop  a  hardier  strain. 
This  question  has  been  under  test  with  gar- 
den-beans. Three  varieties  of  bush-beans 
were  planted  in  a  hotbed  in  the  spring  of 
1899.  After  they  were  well  up  the  sash  was 
removed,  exposing  them  to  frost  on  a  cold 
night.  Many  of  the  plants  were  killed  out- 
right, others  severely  hurt,  while  a  few 
showed  little  injury.  Seed  from  these  was 
saved  and  subjected  to  similar  treatment  in 
the  spring  of  1900.  This  time  an  unusually 
hard  frost  occurred  on  the  night  when  the 
sash  was  first  removed  (the  temperature  was 
supposed  to  have  fallen  as  low  as  twenty- 
eight  degrees).  Yet  a  few  plants  remained 
unharmed,  others  were  less  severely  injured 
and  many  were  killed  outright.  Other  seeds 
saved  from  the  resistant  plants  were  planted 
in  the  open  ground  in  comparison  with  ordi- 
nary seeds.  The  plants  from  these  have 
shown  greater  vigor  in  resisting  cold  and 
outward  conditions." 

Nothing  definite  appears  to  have  yet  been 
settled  in  regard  to  this  question  except  a 
promise  that  careful  selection  may  produce 
valuable  results  in  securing  plants  less  sub- 
ject to  frost  injury.  There  may  be  a  chance 
for  us  to  gain  much  in  earliness  of  such  crops 
as  early  sweet-corn,  early  string-beans,  toma- 
toes, etc.,  and  to  secure  such  gain  the  course 
to  be  taken  is  that  suggested  by  the  report 
of  the  Rhode  Island  station  experiments. 


The  San  Jose  Scale. — I  think  I  have  al- 
ready told  in  these  columns  that  the  San 
Jose  scale  has  invaded  my  orchards.  It  was 
first  found  on  some  Bartlett  trees,  and  from 
them  has  spread  to  other  pear-trees,  and  also 
to  apple-trees  near  by.  Where  it  first  came 
from  I  don't  know.  It  must  have  come 
with  stock  obtained  at  one  of  the  many  nur- 
series which  furnished  material  for  my 
plantings.  The  great  question,  however,  is 
how  to  get  rid  of  it  before  the  whole  vicinity 
becomes  infected.  I  have  cut  down  and 
burned,  root  and  branch,  every  pear-tree 
which  showed  signs  of  being  infested  with 
the  scale.  Some  of  the  larger  apple-trees 
will  have  to  meet  the  same  fate.  But  I 
will  find  it  necessary  to  watch  every  tree 
and  bush  on  the  place  quite  closely,  and 
destroy  them  entirely,  or  treat  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  clear  them  of  the  scale.  Profes- 
sor W.  P.  Massey,  of  the  North  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station,  states  positively  that  paint- 
ing trees  or  shrubs  all  over  with  common 
whitewash  will  surely  clear  them  from  any 
scale  that  might  have  found  a  foothold.  I 
have  not  tried  this,  and  yet  am  almost  per- 
suaded it  is  true.  But  why  not  add  a  little 
kerosene  to  the  whitewash,  and  thus  add 
another  chance  of  success  to  the  treatment  ? 
Yet  why  should  not  a  good  covering  of  or- 
dinary whitewash  be  effective  in  choking 
out  the  scale  ?  It  is  worth  a  trial,  anyway. 

Forcing  Lettuce.— The  Rhode  Islajid 
Experiment  Station  has  also  recently  con- 
ducted some  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  to  what  extent  chemical  ferti- 
lizers can  be  substituted  for  stable  manure 
in  the  production  of  winter  lettuce.  Indica- 
tions were  that  "with  soil  properly  lightened 
to  give  it  the  requisite  physical  condition 


equally  as  good  lettuce  can  be  grown  with 
chemicals  as  with  stable  manure."  I  usual- 
ly prepare  my  greenhouse  soils  by  com- 
posting with  loam,  sods,  sand  and  stable 
manure,  mixing  all  these  well  and  leaving 
until  the  manure  has  become  well  rotted. 
This  soil,  of  course,  is  very  loose  and  very 
rich.  My  experience  is  that  plants  grown  in 
it  are  often  very  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  damping  off  and  other  diseases.  Let- 
tuce in  such  soil  is  quite  apt  to  be  affected 
with  leaf-spot,  rot,  etc.  For  onion-plants  I 
prefer  to  place  a  several-inch  layer  of  clear 
sand  upon  a  foundation  of  rich  soil  or  even 
old  manure,  as  I  have  found  that  I  can  sow 
the  seed  in  the  clear  sand,  stimulate  the 
young  plants  by  means  of  applying  weak 
solutions  of  chemical  fertilizers  until  the 
roots  reach  down  into  the  manure-filled 
medium  underneath,  and  thus  effectually 
protect  them  against  the  attacks  of  the 
damping-off  fungus.  I  believe  that  good 
lettuce  free  from  disease  can  be  grown  in 
much  the  same  way,  but  that  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  layer  of  clear  sand  even 
much  deeper.  I  like  to  have  my  greenhouse 
beds  not  less  than  eight  inches  deep,  and  of 
these  five  inches  in  the  bottom  might  be 
made  of  very  rich  compost,  or  possibly  of 
clear  horse-droppings  (well  rotted  before 
using),  and  three  inches  of  clear  sand  on 
top.  We  might  also  try  a  bed  of  clear  sand, 
and  feed  the  lettuce-plants  by  freely  water- 
ing with  water  in  which  small  quantities  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  potash  and  phosphate  are 
dissolved.  In  ordinary  soils,  however,  I 
frequently  have  the  leaf  lettuces,  of  which 
Grand  Rapids  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
forcing  purposes,  entirely  free  from  disease, 
when  the  close-heading  sorts,  like  Tennisball, 
Boston  Market,  or  the  "hot-house"  and 
"forcing"  lettuces  of  the  various  seedsmen, 
are  badly  damaged  by  leaf  diseases  and  rots. 

s 

Earthworms  Eating  Celery.— W.  B., 
of  Brandywine  Manor,  Pennsylvania,  asks 
whether  anything  can  be  done  to  prevent 
the  common  earthworms  from  eating  celery 
while  it  is  growing.  I  suppose  that  earth- 
worms are  feeding  mainly  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  living  more  largely  on 
decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  such 
as  is  furnished  by  rotten  or  rotting  stable 
manure,  etc.,  than  on  living  plant  tissues. 
Celery  when  banked  up  with  earth  may  be 
subject  to  the  depredations  of  earthworms, 
but  the  real  culprit  which  injures  celery- 
stalks  growing  and  bleaching  under  boards 
is  (with  me,  at  least)  the  common  snail  or 
slug.  Both  these  creatures  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  contact  with  alkaline  substances.  In 
order  to  kill  off  the  earthworms  (which  by 
many  are  considered  entirely  harmless,  if 
not  even  beneficial)  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mix  a  good  proportion  of  lime  or  ashes  with 
the  soil.  Even  a  good  dressing  of  salt  (celery 
can  stand  large  quantities  of  it)  or  muriate 
of  potash  will  have  a  tendency  to  clear  the 
soil  of  earthworms.  Slugs  are  easily  killed 
by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  some 
alkali.  Removing  the  boards  from  one  side 
and  immediately  dusting  the  stalks  with 
slaked  (powdered)  lime  or  spraying  them 
with  salt-water,  lime-water  or  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  potash  will  speedily  destroy  every 
slug  reached  by  the  application.  Replace 
the  boards,  and  after  a  few  days  repeat  the 
treatment.  I  think  you  will  have  no  further 
trouble  from  either  earthworms  or  slugs. 


Novelties  of  the  Season.— About  the 
next  thing  which  we  will  have  to  do  now  is 
to  make  a  selection  of  the  new  things  which 
we  wish  to  test  next  season.  For  that  pur- 
pose, of  course,  we  have  to  hunt  all  through 
the  catalogues  of  our  leading  seed-houses. 
These  catalogues  will  now  come  to  my  table 
quite  freely,  and  I  shall  speak  of  the  prom- 
ising things  mentioned  in  them  in  the  next 
two  or  three  issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 
But  I  would  also  like  to  hear  from  our  pro- 
gressive readers  about  their  experiences 
with  new  varieties.  Have  you  found  any- 
thing of  especial  value  for  your  own  locality 
or  your  own  special  purposes  ?  Tell  us  all 
about  it.  If  there  are  better  things  than 
any  I  have  been  growing  I  would  like  to 
be  told  of  them.  I  will  only  repeat  that  the 
average  run  of  American  seed  catalogues 
are  highly  interesting  and  instructive  publi- 
cations. They  are  costly  things  for  their 
respective  publishers,  too.  Most  of  them, 
however,  can  be  had  on  simple  application 
by  postal-card.  But  if  such  firms  as  Hen- 
derson, Burpee,  Maule,  Vaughan,  Rawson, 
Gregory,  Dreer,  Johnson  &  Stokes,  and 
many  others,  ask  you  to  send  a  few  stamps 
(to  partially  pay  postage  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith)  for  a  copy  of  their  costly  cat- 
alogues, don't  hesitate  to  inclose  the  stamps 
with  your  application.         T.  Greineb. 


TWO  GOLDEN  APPLES 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Powell's  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  these  columns  the 
"National  Stockman  and  Farmer"  says: 
"Mr.  Powell,  as  our  readers  already  under- 
stand, is  well  informed  concerning  choice 
fruits,  and  especially  fine  apples.  In  his 
section,  Oneida  County,  New  York  (about 
latitude  forty-three  degrees),  Grimes',  as  he 
states,  is  a  remarkably  good  apple,  and 
keeps  well.  But  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
central  Ohio  and  farther  south  it  drops 
badly,  and  is  little  more  than  a  fall  apple, 
though  its  fine  quality  is  still  maintained. 
It  has  been  extensively  planted  since  it  was 
brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Warder, 
in  his  "American  Pomology,"  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  tree  is  a  beautiful,  thrifty 
grower,  with  remarkably  tough  branches, 
and  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  it  is  so 
short-lived;  but  this  defect  is  coming  into 
notice  South  as  well  as  North,  and,  together 
with  its  not  keeping  well  when  grown  south- 
ward, is  making  against  it  in  recent  years. 

"Stuart's  Golden,  which,  as  it  becomes 
better  known,  is  taking  the  place  of  Grimes', 
is,  as  Mr.  Powell  suggests,  an  Ohio  apple. 
It  originated  in  Fairfield  County,  forty  miles 
or  so  southeast  of  Columbus.  It  is  not  a 
new  variety.  The  original  tree  grew  (is 
still  growing,  we  understand)  in  a  seedling 
orchard  of  the  old  style,  and  its  excellence 
was  long  known  to  lovers  of  choice  apples 
in  the  adjoining  neighborhoods.  These 
persons  obtained  scions  and  grafted  it  in 
their  orchards,  but  no  special  effort  to  send 
it  out  was  made  until  more  recently.  The 
fruit  was  sent  to  Mr.  Downing,  and  after 
full  examination  he  gave  it  a  place  in  his 
large  work,  "The  Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of 
America,"  naming  it  after  the  family  on 
whose  farm  it  originated.  Though  a  beauti- 
ful apple,  it  is  not  so  attractive  in  the  general 
market  as  the  red  apples ;  but  as  a  rule  those 
who  buy  it  once  ask  for  it  again,  and  do  not 
object  to  paying  an  advance  on  the  regular 
market  price.  There  are  not  a  few  who  say 
concerning  it,  as  Mr.  Powell  does,  'It  is  sim- 
ply delicious.'  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
somewhat  widely  distributed  east  and  west, 
and  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT! 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Budding  and  Grafting.— I.  L.,  Kappa,  111. 
The  full  details  for  budding  and  grafting  would 
require  too  much  space  for  the  limits  of  these 
columns  at  this  time,  but  in  the  past  we  have  pub- 
lished several  articles  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
upon  this  subject  to  which  you  might  refer.  For 
instruction  in  detail  about  this  matter  I  would 
suggest  that  you  send  to  the  Farm,  Stock  & 
Home  Publishing  Company,  Minneapolis,  and  get 
a  copy  of  "Amateur  Fruit-Growing."  This  will 
cost  you  fifty  cents  prepaid,  and  contains  just  the 
information  you  are  looking  for,  and  much  more, 
on  fruit-growing.  The  peach-tree  will  not  graft 
readily,  but  is  easily  propagated  by  budding. 

Best  Location  for  Peach  Orchard.— G. 

W.  S.,  Orange  County,  New  York.  As  a  rule 
the  rich,  moist  soils  of  valleys  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  peaches  as  lighter  land.  This  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  trees  in  the  valleys  growing  late  into 
the  autumn  and  the  fruit-buds  not  being  fully 
reopened,  and  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
killed  when  those  on  the  hills  are  all  right.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  for  avoiding  valleys  for 
peach  orchards,  and  among  these  perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  valleys  have  the  lowest  average 
temperature  through  the  winter  comes  first.  The 
cold  air  from  the  surrounding  hills  settles  into 
the  valleys,  and  they  will  often  be  from  three 
to  ten  degrees  colder  at  night  than  locations  fifty 
to  three  hundred  feet  higher  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  hottest  during  the  day.  Thus  it  is 
that  valleys  have  the  greatest  extremes  of  daily 
temperature  in  winter.  In  summer  they  do  not 
get  so  free  a  circulation  of  air  as  land  higher  up, 
and  consequently  are  more  liable  to  injuries  from 
plant  diseases.  These  thoughts  are  just  as  true 
when  applied  to  the  apple  orchard  as  to  the 
peach  orchard.  Orchard  fruits  and  grapes  gen- 
erally do  best  in  locations  elevated  somewhat 
above  the  surrounding  country. 

Plum  and  Cherry  Seedlings — Peach- 
borers.— J.  V.,  Rescue,  Neb.  The  best  way  to 
manage  the  pits  of  plums  and  cherries  is  to  not 
allow  them  to  get  very  dry  before  caring  for  them. 
When  gathered  in  the  autumn  they  should  be 
mixed  with  sand  in  a  box  and  buried  out  of  doors, 
as  recommended  for  the  chestnut  and  chinkapin 
in  this  issue.  However,  in  case  of  a  large  quantity, 
for  instance,  a  bushel  or  so,  a  good  way  to  do  is  to 
select  a  dry  piece  of  land  and  put  down  a  layer  of 
the  pits  about  an  inch  thick  and  about  three  feet 
square,  and  then  cover  with  about  the  same  thick- 
ness of  fine  sandy  loam  or  sand,  and  so  continue 
until  the  pile  is  perhaps  two  feet  high.  Then  the 
whole  of  the  pits  should  be  covered  with  inverted 
sod  and  a  coat  of  mulch  three  or  four  inches 
thick.  I  would  also  recommend  putting  a  board 
at  least  ten  inches  high  on  edge  all  around  the 


pit,  so  it  will  not  be  easy  for  rodents  to  get  into  it. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  soil  in  the  pit  can  be 
sifted  and  the  seeds  are  then  ready  to  sow.  This 
should  be  done  in  drills,  about  three  feet  apart, 

and  the  seed  covered  about  two  inches  deep.  

The  peach-borer  is  very  troublesome  in  many 
sections  of  this  country.  The  best  remedy  is  to  go 
over  the  trees  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  dig  out 
the  borers.  Many  preventives  have  been  tried  in 
the  shape  of  washes,  to  protect  the  trunk  from  the 
moth,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  trunk,  and  from 
which  come  the  borers,  but  none  of  them  are  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  The  best  treatment  of  any 
probably  is  to  keep  the  trunks  of  the  trees  covered 
with  a  paint  made  of  soft  soap  and  lime  during 
July  and  August,  but  this  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

Figs— Chinkapins.— G.  H.  C.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  fig  is  propagated  from  cut- 
tings of  the  short-jointed  new  wood  taken  off  when 
the  tree  is  entirely  dormant.  These  should  be 
made  eight  or  ten  inches  long  if  to  be  planted  in  a 
hotbed,  but  if  grown  in  the  house  in  pots  two 
inches  is  long  enough.  They  should  be  set  out  in 
the  early  spring,  and  when  rooted  planted  out. 
They  root  so  easily  in  this  way  that  it  is  practical- 
ly the  only  method  used  in  their  propagation, 
although  they  may  be  budded  or  grafted.  The 
method  of  planting  the  fig  is  practically  the  same 
as  with  any  of  our  hardy  fruits.  In  California  it 
is  customary  to  plant  them  about  thirty  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  the  stronger-growing  varieties 
need  fully  as  much  room  as  this.  For  garden  cul- 
ture, however,  in  the  more  Northern  states,  eight 

feet  is  sufficient  distance  between  the  plants.  

The  chinkapin  is  propagated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  chestnut.  The  seed  should  be  gathered  in 
the  fall,  and  may  be  planted  at  once  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  nuts  being  pushed  out  of  the 
soil  by  frost,  or  from  the  attacks  of  mice  or 
squirrels;  but  ordinarily  there  is  considerable 
danger  from  these  sources,  and  it  is  best  to  put 
the  nuts  into  a  box,  in  alternate  layers  with  sand, 
each  layer  being  about  one  inch  thick.  The  box 
should  then  be  buried  out  of  doors  in  some  place 
where  the  water  will  not  stand.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
also,  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  contents  of  the 
box  before  burying.  Treated  in  this  way  the  nuts 
will  come  out  in  good  shape  in  the  spring,  when 
they  may  be  planted  about  two  inches  deep  in 
drills  three  feet  apart.  This  allows  sufficient 
room  for  cultivation  with  a  horse. 

Locust-seeds — Best  Time  to  Prune 
Apple  and  Peach  Trees. — C.  M.  G.,  Rich- 
mond, Ohio.  Locust-seeds  are  worth  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  at  wholesale,  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  them.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  one  who  is  looking  for  them  at  present,  but 
would  suggest  that  you  write  to  some  of  the  larger 
nurserymen  and  seed-dealers,  many  of  whom 

handle  these  seeds.  The  best  time  to  prune 

apple-trees,  if  severe  pruning  is  to  be  given,  is  on 
mild  days  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter.  The 
wounds,  however,  should  be  at  once  covered  with 
a  good  thick  coatiflg  of  white  lead.  If  only  light 
pruning  is  to  be  done,  you  will  find  that  the 
wounds  will  heal  over  quickest  if  the  pruning 
is  done  in  June.  It  is  best  in  the  case  of  all 
trees  to  avoid  pruning  as  much  as  possible,  but  to 
prune  a  little  often  rather  than  very  much  once 
in  awhile.  Peach-trees  should  receive  a  pruning 
each  year,  and  after  the  tree  is  formed  this 
should  consist  of  cutting  back  the  new  growth 
from  one  third  to  one  half  its  length.  This  will 
tend  to  keep  the  tree  in  compact  form  and  will 
lessen  the  amount  of  bloom.  When  these  trees 
are  left  to  grow  without  pruning  they  are  apt  to 
become  too  spreading  and  also  to  setting  too  much 
fruit  in  good  years.  The  pruning  of  peaches 
should  be  done  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  or 
even  very  early  in  the  spring.  In  the  case  of 
almost  all  of  .our  cultivated  trees  the  new  growth 
may  be  pruned  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year 
without  serious  injury ;  but  if  the  cuts  are  to  be 
made  on  the  wood  more  than  one  year  old  the 
worst  possible  time  to  do  it  is  just  as  they  are 
starting  in  to  grow  in  the  spring,  since  at  this 
time  the  sap  is  apt  to  flow  from  the  wounds  and  to 
cause  permanent  decaying  spots. 

Grape  Cuttings.— J.  R.,  Carbondale,  Pa., 
and  P.  W.,  Fairplay,  Mo.  The  best  time  to  take 
grape  cuttings  for  planting  is  in  the  autumn, 
before  they  have  been  exposed  to  very  severe 
weather ;  but  in  the  case  of  our  very  hardy  vari- 
eties the  wood  may  be  cut  at  almost  any  time 
during  the  winter.  In  gathering  cuttings  care 
should  be  taken  to  use  only  wood  of  the  growth 
of  the  previous  season,  which  is  firm  and  short- 
jointed,  as  that  which  is  pithy  is  very  liable  to  fail. 
The  bottom  cut  should  be  made  at  a  joint  where 
the  wood  is  solid  if  it  is  pithy  between  the  joints. 
The  cuttings  should  be  made  about  eight  inches 
long,  tied  in  bundles  of  about  one  hundred  each, 
and  put  in  the  ground  with  the  tops  downward. 
In  covering,  care  should  be  taken  to  work  soil  in 
between  the  bundles  and  to  pack  it  firmly,  and  the 
bottoms  should  be  covered  about  six  inches  deep, 
and  then  have  a  coat  of  straw  or  other  mulch,  to 
protect  them  from  very  severe  freezing.  In  the 
spring  the  mulch  should  be  removed  and  the  cut- 
tings allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  they 
show  some  signs  of  growth  at  the  bottom  cut. 
This  will  occur  in  the  form  of  a  "callus,"  which  is 
a  little  pushing  out  of  a  ring  of  wood  from  just 
inside  the  bark  on  the  face  of  the  cut.  When  this 
has  taken  place  the  cuttings  may  be  safely  planted 
in  any  rich,  light  soil  six  inches  apart,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  In  planting,  the  cuttings  should 
be  put  at  least  six  inches  in  the  ground,  and  great 
pains  taken  to  make  the  soil  perfectly  firm  around 
the  bottom  of  the  cuttings.  If  properly  planted 
they  will  be  set  so  solid  that  they  cannot  be  easily 
pulled  up.  If  this  treatment  is  carefully  followed 
out  good  success  is  reasonably  certain.  If,  how- 
ever, the  cuttings  are  planted  before  they  are 
"catlused,"  and  are  not  properly  set  in  good  soil, 
they  are  very  sure  to  fail. 
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RUSSIAN  CHARACTERISTICS 

[continued  fkom  page  3] 
modities.   Once  a  week  he  does  clean  up 
thoroughly  in  the  communal  bath,  which  is 
not  missing  in  the  smallest  village. 

There  is  among  Kussians  a  strong  com- 
munal feeling.  Land  is  held  in  common  by 
the  village.  Laboring  men  are  all  united  in 
"artels."  The  spirit  of  brotherly  depen- 
dence is  great;  whether  it  is  the  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  is  doubtful.  Advocates  of 
social  democracy  will  find  communism  in 
every  Kussiah  village,  and  there  they  may 
study  the  effects  of  common  ownership. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ill  or  the  good  of  it, 
one  thing  is  sure,  it  does  not  develop  the 
individual;  it  makes  masses,  but  not  men. 

It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  state  of  undevelopment 
rather  than  a  sign  of  progress.  For  this 
reason  the  Russian  will  never  be  able  to  be  a 
citizen ;  he  will  always  remain  a  subject — 
a  part  of  a  huge  machinery.  Modern  social 
democracy  may  ultimately  end  in  czar-like 
despotism.  This  may  not  become  true,  of 
course,  in  America,  but  human  nature  is 
nearly  everywhere  the  same.  The  Eussian 
farmer  is  eager  to  leave  his  farm  and  engage 


A  SLAV  WOMAN  CARRYING  "  FULL 
DINNER-PAIL" 

in  any  other  calling  where  the  work  is  not 
so  hard  and  the  pleasures  are  greater.  He 
will  engage  in  all  sorts  of  ventures  to  make 
money  quickly,  and,  like  his  American 
brother,  he  is  often  "buncoed"  and  badly 
beaten ;  after  which  he  returns  to  his  farm 
"a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  man." 

He  lacks  the  sense  of  stability  which  is 
necessary  to  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tural people.  He  likes  to  wander  from  place 
to  place,  and  his  pious  pilgrimages  are  very 
often  only  excuses  for  tramping  and  begging. 
The  Cossacks,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much, 
are  only  warlike  peasants  who  prefer  a 
roving  life  to  the  settlement  in  agricultural 
communities. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Russians  will  not 
make  good  colonists.  This  may  be  doubted. 
Of  course,  the  Russian  will  not  move  as 
an  individual  from  place  to  place,  like  our 
squatters  and  Western  pioneers,  but  he 
moves  to-day  successfully  in  colonies,  and 
in  Asia  he  is  successfully  intrenching  him- 
self as  a  colonist.  These  communities  influ- 
ence the  surrounding  uncivilized  tribes, 
which  are  being  won  completely  to  submis- 
sion to  the  Czar  and  to  the  payment  of  taxes. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  a  good  trader,  and 
he  can  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  any 
Yankee,  although  his  business  operations 
are  always  on  a  small  scale,  displaying  more 
timidity  than  courage. 

On  the  whole  he  has  many  virtues,  and  his 
faults  may  be  due  to  his  primitive  condition 
rather  than  to  any  innate  tendency  to  vice. 
He  is  too  much  oppressed  by  the  ruling 
classes  to  make  any  progress.  Schools  are 
scarce,  books  are  few,  the  priest  does  not 
help  him,  and  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed.  With  a  proper  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment, with  an  opportunity  to  take  hold 
upon  some  knowledge,  all  the  good  things 
that  may  be  said  of  other  people  may  then 
be  said  of  him  also.  Until  then  the  Russian 
peasants  will  remain  an  unleavened  mass  of 
faithful,  devoted  souls,  who  will  fulfill  their 
destiny  in  the  narrow  world  in  which  they 
live.  They  plow  and  sow  in  laughter  and  in 
tears,  as  other  mortals  do,  and  will  reap 
their  harvests  here  and  hereafter. 


CAPRIFIED  FIGS 

To  all  outward  appearances,  the  fig-tree, 
unlike  other  trees  and  plants,  develops  fruits 
without  first  producing  flowers.  But  these 
appearances  are  misleading,  for  on  cutting 
the  fruit  open  it  will  be  found  that  it  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  inconspicuous 
flowers  closely  grouped  around  the  rind, 
which  is  really  the  receptacle  for  them. 

Furthermore,  there  are  four  distinct  kinds 
of  flowers  found  in  the  figs ;  namely,  male, 
female,  gall  and  mule  flowers.  Male,  female 
and  gall  flowers  are  found  in  Capri,  or  wild, 
figs,  the  number  varying  in  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  various  crops. 

The  essential  point  of  difference  between 
the  Smyrna  class  of  figs  and  the  Adriatic 
class  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Smyrna  con- 
tains nothing  but  female  flowers,  and  that 
unless  they  are  pollinated,  either  artificially 
or  through  the  agency  of  the  fig-wasp,  Blasto- 
phaga  psenes,  the  fruit  never  reaches  matur- 
ity, but  shrivels  and  drops  from  the  tree 
when  one  third  grown.  The  Adriatic,  of 
which  there  are  fully  one  hundred  varieties 
growing  in  California,  contains  mule  flowers 
which  cannot  be  pollinated,  but  which,  never- 
theless, develop  and  mature  edible  fruits, 
although  the  seeds  are  sterile. 

In  other  words,  the  Smyrna  fig  is  value- 
less unless  the  flowers  have  been  caprified; 
while  the  Adriatic— and  that  embraces  all 
varieties  of  figs  which  have  matured  their 
fruits  in  the  past  without  the  aid  of  the  in- 
sect—cannot be  improved  upon  nor  ben- 
efited in  any  way,  for  their  flowers  cannot 
be  fertilized. 

The  first  Smyrna  figs  grown  in  the  United 
States  were  produced  on  the  Fancher  Creek 
Nursery,  in  a  very  limited  number,  in  the 
year  1890,  by  transferring  the  pollen  from 
the  Capri  fig  and  introducing  it  into  the 
Smyrna  fig  by  means  of  a  toothpick.  All 
figs  treated  in  this  manner  developed  into 
large,  fine  fruits  with  perfect  seeds,  while 
untreated  figs  shriveled  up  when  about  the 
size  of  a  marble  and  dropped  to  the  ground, 
thus  proving  conclusively  that  caprifieation 
was  an  essential  factor  in  the  production  of 
this  fig. 

The  Capri  fig  stands  in  the  relation  of  male 
to  the  Smyrna,  or  edible,  fig.  It  occasionally 
produces  an  edible  fruit,  but  without  flavor, 
its  principal  value  being  that  it  is  the  habitat 
of  the  Blastophaga,  for  without  it  the  insect 
cannot  exist. 

The  propagation  of  the  fig-wasp  takes 
place  in  the  following  manner,  in  the  June 
crop  of  the  Capri  figs,  and  it  is  the  same  in 
all  succeeding  crops  : 

The  male  insect,  which  is  wingless,  is  the 
first  to  appear  from  the  galls.  It  crawls 
around  in  the  fig,  and  with  its  powerful 
mandibles  makes  an  opening  in  the  galls  in 
which  the  females  lie  and  impregnates  them, 
and  then  perishes  within  the  fig  in  which  it 
was  born. 

The  female  insect,  which  is  winged,  en- 
larges the  opening  in  the  gall  made  by  the 
male,  crawls  through  the  zone  of  male 
flowers  surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  fig,  its 
body  becoming  covered  with  pollen  in  its 
outward  passage,  and  either  enters  the  fol- 
lowing crop  of  Capri  figs,  depositing  its  eggs 
in  the  gall  flowers,  from  which  a  new  genera- 
tion of  insects  is  developed  later,  or  if  the 
fig  has  been  removed  before  and  hung  in 
the  branches  of  a  Smyrna  fig-tree,  the  wasp 
forces  its  way,  losing  its  wings  in  the  opera- 
tion, into  the  female  fig,  then  in  the  proper 
state  of  maturity  to  admit  its  entrance,  and 
in  its  endeavors  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  laden 
with  pollen  obtained  in  its  outward  passage 
from  the  Capri  fig,  fertilizes  the  female 
flowers,  and  perishes,  leaving  no  offspring, 
the  female  flowers  being  so  constructed  that 
it  cannot  deposit  its  eggs. 

All  Smyrna  figs  thus  entered  produce  fer- 
tile seeds,  develop  and  expand ;  and  although 
the  wasp  sacrifices  its  own  life,  it  paves  the 
foundation  for  the  propagation  of  the  fig-tree 
as  well  as  for  the  production  of  a  fruit  which 
would  otherwise  be  worthless. 

The  Smyrna  fig  commences  to  mature 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  continues 
to  ripen  its  crops  until  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

The  figs  are  allowed  to  drop  of  their  own 
accord,  and  are  practically  dried  when  they 
fall.  The  process  of  drying  is  very  simple. 
The  figs  are  gathered  from  the  ground  every 
other  day,  transferred  to  the  drying-ground, 
dipped  into  a  boiling  brine  made  by  dissol- 
ving three  ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  then  placed  on  trays,  the  time  of  drying 
varying  from  two  to  four  days,  according  to 
the  weather.  The  dipping  of  the  fig  hastens 
the  drying  and  makes  the  skin  pliable. 

After  the  figs  are  dried  they  are  placed  in 
sweat-boxes,  where  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main for  two  weeks  to  pass  through  a  sweat. 
These  boxes  hold  about  two  hundred  pounds 
each.— G.  C.  Roeding,  in  Meehan's  Monthly. 


GRANGE-WORK 

The  Chicago  "Drovers'  Journal"  says: 
"The  National  Grange,  which  met  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  did  some  good  work  in  dis- 
cussing and  considering  questions  of  much 
importance  to  farmers.  The  best  results  are 
always  obtained  by  a  free  and  open  discus- 
sion of  those  things  which  pertain  closely 
to  the  business.  In  this  way  the  general 
community  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  best 
ideas  of  the  leading  men  and  women.  The 
state  granges  are  doing  a  great  deal  toward 
improving  the  road  system  and  in  extending 
the  rural  mail  delivery.  There  is  strength 
and  benefit  in  organization,  and  the  farming 
fraternity  have  found  the  grange  organiza- 
tion has  done  them  good  in  various  ways." 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Fkom  California.— We  have  a  very  fine 
climate,  neither  cold  winter  nor  hot  summer,  so  it 
Is  pleasant  to  have  a  home  here.  We  have  a  very 
good  market  at  Red  Bluff,  on  Sacramento  River, 
with  both  steamboats  and  railway  lines.  Land  is 
very  rich.  Fruit  grows  well,  and  is  a  sure  crop. 
One  and  one  half  miles  from  here  is  a  fruit-ranch 
of  five  hundred  acres  in  one  tract,  and  much 
money  is  made  from  it.  A  small  tract  will  sup- 
port a  family.  M.  6.  H. 

Red  Bluff,  Cal.   

Fjrom  Nebraska. — In  this  state  we  have  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  skimming-stations,  where 
the  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk  with  a 
separator  and  sent  to  a  central  point  to  be  man- 
ufactured into  butter.  This  system  is  practically 
displacing  the  small  creameries  in  our  state.  I 
want  to  know  more  about  it.  Is  it  a  good  thing? 
Will  some  of  the  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side give  both  the  good  and  bad  features  of  the 
new  system,  that  we  farmers  may  determine 
whether  or  not  we  dare  make  a  venture  in  estab- 
lishing, or  helping  to  establish,  such  stations,  and 
in  patronizing  them?  O.  M. 

Springview,  Neb..   

From  Kansas.— I  have  lived  in  western  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  for  fifteen  years,  and  found  it  a 
very  healthful  country.  This  is  a  prairie  country, 
with  some  timber  on  the  creeks.  The  divides,  or 
lands  between  two  creeks  or  rivers,  are  so  level 
that  you  can  see  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
When  you  get  on  a  divide  road  you  can  travel 
for  miles  without  a  hill  or  hollow.  The  grass  on 
the  level  land  is  mostly  buffalo-grass;  in  the 
canons  or  hollows  it  is  mostly  blue-stem  and 
grama-grass.  Wild  fruit  grows  on  the  creeks- 
wild  plums,  grapes,  cherries  and  currants.  This 
is  an  excellent  stock  country;  cattle  and  horses 
will  keep  in  good  condition  on  the  buffalo-grass 
when  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground.  We  don't 
have  to  feed  stock  much  in  the  winter,  for  when 
we  have  snow  it  melts  in  a  few  days.  The  soil  here 
is  black  and  very  rich,  and  yields  abundantly  when 
we  get  plenty  of  rain.  Last  year  the  crops  were 
light  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  rain,  and  the 
grasshoppers  bothered  the  crops.  There  was 
very  little  corn  raised,  but  quite  a  lot  of  wheat. 
Flour  is  worth  $1.S0  a  hundred  pounds;  corn, 
thirty-six  cents  a  bushel.  Anybody  can  do  well 
here  with  a  little  money  to  buy  a  few  cows,  and 
raise  cattle  along  with  farming,  so  that  when 
crops  fail  the  cattle  will  help  out.  Land  is  very 
cheap  here  now.  You  can  get  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  with  fair  improvements  for  from  $200 
to  $500.  Creek  farms  sell  for  more  on  account  of 
the  timber.  M.  E.  P. 

Herndon,  Kan.   

From  Oregon— This  climate  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  except  the  summers 
are  cooler.  Cabbages,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips, 
lettuce,  onions  and  radishes  grow  here  all 
winter.  In  the  thirteen  years  of  my  residence 
here  there  have  been  four  winters  only  when  it 
froze  enough  to  kill  these  vegetables.  When  I 
lived  in  Illinois  I  never  had  any  idea  a  country 
so  far  north  could  have  such  a  fine  climate;  it 
doesn't  look  reasonable  that  it  should,  but  it  does 
have  it.  I  think,  from  observation  and  experi- 
ence, this  will  be  the  paradise  for  farmers. 
Wheat,  oats,  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy  and  nearly 
all  kinds  of  grasses  do  well  here;  also  Oregon 
apples,  prunes  and  cherries  have  a  name  far  and 
wide.  Lane  County  is  the  best  spot  in  the  state. 
We  have  plenty  of  rain,  but  not  too  much  to  raise 
good  crops.  This  part  of  the  state  is  now  receiv- 
ing considerable  immigration.  I  am  not  writing 
this  to  sell  any  of  my  holdings  here,  for  I  am  con- 
tented, but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
change  their  location.  I  think  it  would  be  hard 
for  them  to  find  a  better  place  than  Lane  County. 
All  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  well  here.  Our 
potatoes  are  extra  fine  and  are  shipped  to  Califor- 
nia by  the  thousands  of  bushels.  The  Californian 
asks  for  Willamette  Valley  potatoes.  I  was  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  this  state  last  June,  in 
Ashland  and  Medford.  While  there  I  was  in  sev- 
eral groceries,  and  the  patrons  came  in  and  asked 
for  Willamette  Valley  potatoes  and  refused  to  take 
potatoes  grown  elsewhere.  Hops  are  grown  here 
very  extensively.  I  am  located  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  great  Willamette  Valley,  about  seventy- 
five  miles  east  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  coast 
range  of  mountains  lies  between  us  and  the  ocean, 
protecting  us  from  the  wind-storms.  East  of  us 
lies  the  Cascade  Mountains,  snow-capped  the  year 
round.  The  scenery  here  is  the  most  magnificent 
of  creation.  Clear  water  and  cold  springs  abound 
everywhere  in  this  county.  Land  here  can  be 
bought  at  from  S2.50  to  $100  an  acre,  and  city 
lots  from  $100  up,  depending  on  their  location. 

Eugene,  Oregon.  M.  S.  B. 


Animals  Need 
Rich  Warm 
Blood 

just  as  well  as  people.  Cold,  dis- 
agreeable weather  should  find  the 
stock  in  good  physical  condition. 

Feed  Pratts  Food  and  your  animals 
■will  be  robust,  healthy  and  able  to 
resist  the  rigors  of  winter. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Pratts  Food, 
you  will  favor  us  by  writing. 

Send  postal  for  "  Pratts  Practical 
Hints "  (50  pages)  free,  all  about 
HorseB  and  Stock. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
138-130-133  Walnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  Toronto,  Canada 


SEND  MO  fflQMEY 

if  you  live  within  500  miles' 
of  Chicago  (if  further,  send  J 
$1.00,)  cut  this  ad.  out  and" 
send  to  us,  and  we  will  send 
you  this  Fanning  SHU  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
examination.  Examine  it  at 
your  freight  dopot,  and  If  found  per. 
feclly  satisfactory  and  equal  to  Fan-I 
nlng  Jlllls  that  retail  at  $20.00  toS" 
895.00,  pay  the  freight  agent  our 
SPECIAL  PRICE  $7.98  and  freight  charges, 
less  $1.00  if  Bent  with  order.  The  mill  weighs 
120  pounds  and  the  freight  will  be  about  70  cents 
for 580 miles,  greater  orshorter  distancesin  proportion. 
EVERY  MILL  IS  COVERED  BY  A  BINDING  GIABAXIKE;  more 
wind,  more  ahafce,  carries  more  screen  and  will  do  more 
and  better  work  than  any  mill  you  can  buy  for  S20.00.  Will 
separate  wild  seed  from  wheat  in  one  operation,  will 
separate  foul  seeds,  such  as  mustard,  pigeon  grass,  etc., 
from  flax  on  once  going  through  the  milL  It  is  a  perfect 
cleaner  of  clover  and  timothy.  Made  of  the  very  best  ma- 
terial. We  furnish  with  it  one  wire  wheat  hurdle,  three 
sieves,  wheat  screens,  wheat  grader,  corn  and  oat  sieve, 
and  barley  sieve.  Capacity  60  bushels  per  hour. 

n_  IS  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE.  Order  at 
•faf  onee>  Write  forftee  Aerlcnltnral  Implement  Catalogue. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  GO.  (Inc.),  Chicago. 

FERRY'S 

'  ~  -^^^r         know  what 
you're  planting 
when     you  plant 
Ferry's  Seeds.   If  you 
buy  cheap  seeds  you  can't 
be  sure.   Take  no  chances  — 
get  Ferry's.     Dealers  every- 
where sell  them.  Write 
for  1901  Seed  Annual- 
mailed  free. 

0.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


The  32d  annual  edition  of  our  New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture  -ihelead- 
ing  Rose  Catalogue  of  America — free 
on  request.  Desorlbes  700  different  va- 
rieties of  roses — many  rare  kinds  that 
».  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  All  on  own 
^Gt^r  roots.   Describes  all  other  desirable 
flowers.   Also  free  on  request,  sample 
copy  of  the  leading  Floral  Magazine — 
"Success  with  Flowers." 
The  DIJJGEE&  CONARD  CO. 
West  Grove,  Pa, 


[S  STRAWBERRIES. 


Bfrjg  *  want  200,000  people  to  send  for  the  finest  plantcatnlogue 
■"■^  6ver  published  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
fine  fruit  or  novelties,  currents,  gropes,  &c.  1G  years  in  the  bus- 
iness.  The  most  complete  strawberry  nursery  in  America.  Sand  foi 

catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT,   80x413,    BREMEN.  OHIO. 

DON'T  WORRY 

about  results  in  hatching'  chickens  or  about 
the  success  of  the  poultry  business.  Buy 

The  Petaluma  Incubator 

and  set  your  mind  atrest.  It  will  turn  alt 
rprevions  failures  into  positive  success.  Reg- 
olttes  perfectly.  Hatches  high  percentages. 
64  to  334  egg.   Wo  pay  freight  In  the  U.  S. 

Cataiogfree.  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  Boz74,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

.SELF-REGULATING 

We  have  a  perfect  system  of  regulating 
temperature  and  moisture. 

HflARII   I   A  INCUBATORS 
lTO#iniA.L.ft   and  BROODERS 

are  guaranteed.  Tour  money  back  if 
you  wanti  t.  Send  2c  stamp  for  catalog 
MARILLA INCUBATOR  CO.,  B016I  Rose  Hill.N.Y. 


IfPED  TUCII  IT  IT  Hens  most  lay  all  year 
■VLbr  III  Cm  HI  II.  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feedingplenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 
BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.   Easily  con- 
sumed by  chicks  and  dacklinga.  Send  for  free  booklet. 
O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  VPSILANTI,  MICH. 


DON'T  SET  HEMS 


the  same  old 
way  when  oar 
newpUobeata 

itStol.  100  U'_-  UuteheH  nM,Unl.  >J.  67,000 louse. 
lOOOdl  of  testimonials.  6000  agents  wanted,  either  sex.  Big 
catalogue  and  25e  Lice  Formula  FREE  i  f  you  write  to-day. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,    li-1,    Columbus,  Neb. 


T^GLOBE  INCUBATOR 

Best  Improved  Hot  Water  Pipe  System.  Thousands  in 
successful  operation.  Lowest  Price*.  Catalogue  mailed 
free.  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  FREEP0RT,  ILLS. 


DRESSED  POULTRY  Km fffTMR 

straw,  produce  sold  on  commission.  ullluU  1HUII 
GIBBS  AND  BKO.,  308  So,  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


SEEDLESS  Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  information 
^uenm/  and  useful  calendar.  ROLLMAN  MFG. 
LtlbKK*       CO.,  169  Perm  Avenue,  Jit.  Joy,  Pa. 
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P  H.JACOBS  i  HAMM0NT0N.N.J. 


POULTRY-HOUSE  MANAGEMENT 

Apoultby-house  should  face  the 
south,  for  then  in  winter  the  warmth 
is  received  and  the  fowls  made  more 
comfortable.  This  is  a  great  point 
and  has  much  to  do  with  winter  laying,  as 
exposure  is  sure  to  cause  roup,  and  frosted 
combs  will  stop  the  hens  from  egg  pro- 
duction until  they  are  completely  well. 
The  nests  are  best  when  made  roomy  and 
placed  in  the  locations  suitable  for  seclu- 
sion and  partial  darkness,  as  nothing  con- 
duces so  much  to  the  comfort  of  a  laying 
hen  as  freedom  from  disturbance.  For  the 
sake  of  cleanliness  and  economy  the  nests 
should  be  covered  with  a  wide  board  and 
the  roosts  made  over  the  boards.  This  not 
only  protects  the  nest,  but  by  catching  the 
droppings  admits  of  greater  facility  in 
cleaning,  and  leaves  the  floor  clear  for 
passing  out  in  order  to  collect  eggs.  The 
whitewash-brush  is  as  necessary  to  the 
fowl-house  as  the  currycomb  in  a  stable, 
and  it  should  not  remain  idle  long  at  a  time. 
Porcelain  eggs  are  better  than  rotten  ones 
to  have  in  the  nest,  and  a  dust-bath  enables 
the  fowls  to  clean  themselves  from  dirt  and 
vermin.  The  size  of  the  coop,  provided  it 
is  not  too  small,  is  nothing  compared  to 
cleanliness,  and  ornament  should  not  be 
paramount  to  comfort  and  convenience. 
Any  breed  will  give  satisfaction  provided 
the  farmer  is  not  derelict  in  his  duty  to 
them,  and  furnishes  them  sufficient  material 
for  conversion  into  eggs.  The  hen  is  really 
an  egg-factory,  and  must  have  material  to 
work  upon.  The  construction  of  the  poultry- 
house  depends  upon  the  climate.  Some  are 
willing  to  have  an  outer  and  inner  wall, 
with  sawdust  and  ashes  between.  Dry  dirt, 
coal  ashes  or  chaff  will  answer  as  well  as 
sawdust,  but  wood  ashes  absorb  moisture 
and  should  be  rejected.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  dead-air  space,  however,  if  the 
poultry-house  is  covered  with  tarred  felt 
or  waterproof  paper.  The  paper  should  be 
applied  on  the  outside  of  the  house  and 
painted,  never  on  the  inside,  as  it  will  then 
not  only  keep  out  rain  and  snow,  but  protect 
the  boards  as  well,  while  the  cost  will  be 
less.  Some  put  the  paper  on  the  boards  and 
then  shingle  the  sides,  only  allowing  a  small 
lap  for  the  shingles,  as  they  easily  shed 
water  when  they  are  perpendicular'.  If  the 
roof  is  flat  only  roofing-paper  and  paint 
should  be  used,  but  if  the  roof  is  shingled 
put  paper  under  the  shingles. 
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PULLETS  AND  HENS 

The  chicks  from  hens'  eggs  are  likely  to 
be  stronger  and  more  easily  managed,  but 
hens  two  or  three  years  old  will  not  lay  as 
great  a  number  of  eggs  as  will  pullets  in  the 
first  year  after  they  commence  to  lay.  If, 
however,  one  has  a  choice  lot  of  well- 
developed  pullets,  do  not  fear  to  set  the  eggs 
from  them ;  but  do  not  use  the  earliest  eggs, 
as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  give  as  strong 
chicks  as  the  later  ones.  The  best-laying 
hens,  all  things  considered,  are  those  one 
year  old— fowls  that  were  hatched  the 
previous  season  in  March  or  April— conse- 
quently the  best  plan  for  all  fowl-breeders 
is  to  raise  chickens  every  season  to  be  the 
layers  of  the  next  year,  and  to  kill  the  un- 
profitable stock  regularly  every  fall  before 
molting,  or  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  lay; 
but  if  the  three-year-old  hens  are  giving 
good  results  keep  them.  Never  discard  a  good 
hen  on  account  of  her  age.  Experiment  with 
both  pullets  and  hens,  and  keep  the  most 
profitable  individuals,  whether  young  or  old. 


BULKY  FOOD 

Bulk  in  food  is  required  for  the  health 
of  poultry  as  well  as  for  man  and  animals. 
Rich  and  concentrated  food  is  not  readily 
digested,  and  invites  disease.  Some  believe 
that  a  craving  for  bulky  food  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  feather-eating  in  winter  or  among 
fowls  confined.  Clover  cured  only  enough 
to  preserve  it  is  excellent,  and  fowls  will  eat 
a  portion  of  it  all  winter  when  they  would 
turn  away  from  cabbage.  What  is  not  eaten 
will  furnish  exercise  in  scratching  over.  In 
winter,  if  poultry  stand  unemployed,  they 
are  disposed  to  have  disease.  Idle  medita- 
tions always  lead  to  bad  habits,  while  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  body  suggests  busi- 
ness, which  with  fowls  means  eggs  in  the 
winter  season,  and  early  chickens. 


DIPHTHERIA  AND  POULTRY 

As  an  instance  of  the  contagious  nature 
and  deadly  effects  of  diphtheria  Professor 
Gerhardt,  of  Wartzburg,  stated  that  twenty- 
six  hundred  fowls  were  sent  from  Verona 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Nesselhausen,  in 
Baden,  where  there  is  a  great  fowl-rearing 
establishment.  Some  of  them  must  have 
been  affected  with  diphtheritis  before  they 
started,  and  in  the  end  fourteen  hundred  of 
them  died  with  it.  In  the  summer  one 
thousand  chicks  were  hatched  from  eggs 
collected  from  many  different  places.  Six 
weeks  after  their  hatch  diphtheria  man- 
ifested itself  among  the  chickens  so  badly 
that  in  a  short  time  all  died.  A  parrot  that 
hung  in  a  cage  in  the  house  was  also  at- 
tacked, but  recovered.  In  November  an 
Italian  (Leghorn)  hen,  while  being  "painted" 
about  the  jaws  with  carbolic  acid  by  the 
chief  keeper,  bit  the  man's  wrist  and  foot. 
He  became  ill  with  a  fever,  considerable 
swelling  at  the  wounded  parts  occurred, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  thaumatic  diphthe- 
ritis. His  recovery  was  very  tedious.  This 
was  not  the  only  case  of  transmission  of  the 
disease  to  men.  Two  thirds  of  all  the  labor- 
ing persons  employed  about  the  establish- 
ment became  ill  with  ordinary  diphtheria, 
one  man  conveying  the  infection  to  his  three 
children.  It  is  worth  knowing  that  during  all 
this  time  no  other  diphtheria  cases  occurred 
at  Nesselhausen  or  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  inference  seems  obvious  that  all  these 
cases  originated  with  the  sick  fowls. 


EARLY  CHICKS 

Among  the  best  hens  for  bringing  out 
chickens  are  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Some  of  the  varieties  will  not  suit 
for  the  purpose  at  all,  such  as  the  Leghorns, 
Spanish  and  Houdans.  Such  fowls  may 
not  perpetuate  their  species  if  their  eggs 
are  not  hatched  by  other  fowls,  but  if  left 
to  themselves,  as  in  a  natural  state,  where 
the  eggs  which  they  lay  would  not  be  gath- 
ered every  day,  but  left  in  the  nests,  they 
might,  when  the  nests  get  full,  take  to  sitting 
on  them.  Such  varieties  seldom  get  broody, 
however,  which  compels  those  who  wish  to 
breed  from  them  to  keep  a  few  fowls  of 
another  kind  to  hatch  their  eggs.  March, 
April  and  May  are  the  best  months  to  hatch 
early  chickens ;  but  eggs  may  be  set  even  in 
January  by  those  who  have  houses  and  wish 
to  have  well-grown  chicks  in  the  summer, 
either  for  exhibition  at  shows  or  early  lay- 
ing. The  risk  of  losing  the  young  broods, 
however,  during  cold  weather,  and  the  extra 
care  and  attention  they  require,  does  not 
repay  the  trouble  of  having  them.  Some 
varieties  may  even  be  very  successfully 
cared  for  later  than  the  months  mentioned, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow 
to  maturity.  If  an  increase  of  eggs  is  de- 
sired in  the  poultry-yard  before  large  sums 
are  expended  in  purchasing  good  layers  it  is 
best  to  keep  no  hens  after  the  fourth  year. 


LARGE  NUMBERS 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  hundreds  instead 
of  dozens  of  fowls,  plenty  of  space  must  be 
afforded  the  several  flocks,  and  proportion- 
ate runs,  houses  and  conveniences  must  be 
provided  for  the  needs  of  these  increased 
and  increasing  numbers.  Any  one  can 
advantageously  manage  forty  or  fifty  adult 
fowls  and  chickens  who  will  follow  the 
directions  constantly  published.  But  if  hun- 
dreds of  fowls  are  to  be  bred  the  work  be- 
comes more  complicated,  and  the  results  are 
not  always  so  fortunate  as  is  anticipated 
when  this  is  undertaken  by  inexperienced 
parties.  To  attempt  the  keeping  of  a  thou- 
sand or  more  fowls  upon  one  place,  for 
instance,  is  not  the  easy  work  that  the  same 
person  fancies  it  to  be.  In  a  single  body  or 
collection  no  such  numbers  can  be  kept 
together  with  profit.  Plans  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  there  are  writers  on  poultry  who 
tell  how  this  may  be  accomplished  to  ad- 
vantage. But  this  thing,  like  many  another 
problem  in  successful  fowl-raising,  is  not 
yet  solved.  It  is  not  assumed  in  this  asser- 
tion that  one  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
domestic  fowls  cannot  be  managed  upon 
one  place  (provided  the  farm  be  large 
enough),  and  under  one  competent  general 
superintendence ;  but  to  keep  large  numbers 
of  fowls  upon  one  place  they  must  be  di- 
vided into  small  flocks,  or  colonized.  For 


each  colony  a  separate  house  should  be 
provided,  and  ordinarily  these  runs  must 
be  fenced ;  and  to  keep  them  in  good  thrift 
throughout  the  year  each  lot  must  have 
ample  space  for  range.  This  requires  a 
good  deal  of  land;  and  it  also  requires  so 
much  attendance  to  feed  and  look  after  this 
excess  of  numbers  that  the  cost  of  their 
care,  feeding,  doctoring,  housing,  etc.,  will 
reduce  the  income  from  them  unless  there 
is  first-rate  skill  and  ability  employed. 
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NAMES  OF  BREEDS 

It  is  an  interesting  study  to  consider  the 
various  breeds  of  fowls  and  note  their 
origin.  Their  names  arise  from  the  place 
whence  they  came,  or  from  some  other 
peculiarity  in  their  form  or  appendage. 
For  instance,  the  Dorkings  are  named  after 
Dorking,  in  England;  the  Black  Spanish 
after  Spain ;  the  Houdans  (pronounced  Hoo- 
dan)  from  Houdan,  France ;  the  Shanghais 
(now  extinct)  were  named  after  Shanghai, 
China;  the  Cochins  take  their  name  from 
Cochin,  China;  the  Siberian,  or  Russian, 
fowls  from  Russia;  the  Malays,  Javas, 
Columbians,  etc.,  are  named  from  the  re- 
spective countries.  There  are  also  Guilders, 
from  Guilderland,  Holland ;  the  Bolton  Grays 
and  Bays  from  Bolton,  England,  and  the 
Shakebag  Games  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  taken  to  cockpits  in  bags,  which  the 
owner  shook  as  a  challenge  for  some  other 
bird.  There  are  many  others,  such  as  the 
Crevecoeurs  from  France,  Silky  fowls  from 
China  and  Japan,  Leghorns  and  others,  all 
of  which  indicate  whence  they  are  named. 
Then  there  are  the  Creepers,  a  small  variety 
with  short  legs ;  the  Jumpers,  mentioned  by 
Buffon,  another  of  the  diminutive  races,  are 
so  short-legged  that  they  are  compelled  to 
progress  by  jumping  instead  of  stepping. 
Rumplers,  or  tailless  fowls,  came  from  the 
wild  breed  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
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THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Plymouth  Rocks  are  claimed  by  some  to 
combine  more  of  the  desirable  qualities  that 
go  to  make  up  a  profitable  fowl  than  any 
others.  Their  marked  characteristics  are 
hardiness,  early  maturity,  excellent  flesh 
and  as  layers  in  winter.  They  are  suffic- 
iently hardy  to  endure  our  severest  winters, 
and  can  be  hatched  early  in  the  spring- 
about  the  middle  of  March— and  at  ninety 
days  old  will  weigh  from  two  to  three 
pounds,  not  being  all  framework,  but  plumb 
and  well  feathered,  with  flesh  in  the  right 
place;  in  short,  just  such  as  will  command 
the  outside  price  in  any  market  at  the  early 
season  of  the  year.  They  are  not  the  largest 
of  the  breeds,  nor  the  best  for  all  purposes, 
as  they  do  not  excel  in  everything  required, 
mature  fowls  weighing  about  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  pair ;  but  this  weight  they  will  make 
up  in  less  time  than  is  required  for  the 
Asiatics,  taking  into  account  the  proportion 
of  flesh  and  bone.  They  are  much  more 
active  than  the  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  are 
good  foragers  when  given  a  run,  and  if 
necessary  stand  confinement  remarkably 
well,  never  trying  to  get  over  a  six-foot  fence 
around  their  inclosure.  Pullets  hatched  in 
April  generally  begin  laying  by  the  first  of 
November,  and  continue  through  the  winter 
into  late  spring  without  becoming  broody ; 
and  for  the  latter  reason  they  will  lay  more 
eggs  in  a  year  than  some  other  breeds. 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Hatching  Goose-eggs.— S.  G.  C,  Union- 
town,  Ky.,  writes:  "Can  goose-eggs  be  hatched 
in  incubators?" 

Reply  :— Yes ;  but  the  egg-drawer  must  he  con- 
siderably deeper  in  order  to  allow  plenty  of  room. 

Sulphurizing  Meat.— C.  J.  C,  Vienna, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "Give  process  of  sulphurizing 
meat  for  fowls.  Is  it  injurious  to  them?" 

Reply:— Simply  expose  the  meat  in  a  box  with 
a  lid,  such  as  an  old  trunk;  place  the  meat  in  the 
box,  ignite  one  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  for  every 
cubic  foot  of  space,  close  the  lid  and  keep  it 
closed  for  twenty  minutes.  The  meat  will  keep  a 
long  time  and  is  not  injurious. 

Clover-leaves.— F.  E.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
writes:  "My  hens  get  a  great  deal  of  leaves, 
seeds,  etc.,  from  the  leavings  of  clover  and  hay. 
Is  it  necessary  to  give  bulky  food?" 

Reply:— They  will  need  no  other  bulky  food  if 
they  have  an  abundance  of  clover-leaves;  but  a 
head  of  cabbage  as  green  food  will  be  excellent 
as  a  change  of  diet  from  the  dry  food. 

Malting  an  Incubator.— 6.  V.,  Cochranton, 
Pa.,  writes:  "Please  inform  me  how  to  make  a 
fifty-egg  incubator." 

Reply  :— It  would  require  a  long  article.  Full 
details,  with  directions  for  operating,  also  brooder, 
are  given  in  "The  New  and  Complete  Poultry 
Book,"  issued  by  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 
The  incubator  may  be  made  any  size,  but  the 
depth  must  not  be  changed. 


To  produce  the  best  re- 
sults in  fruit,  vegetable  or 
grain,  the  fertilizer  used 
must  contain  enough  Potash. 

For  particulars  see  our  pamphlets. 
We  send  them  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


iWGUBAYURS  the  FARM 

must  be  simple  In  operation, 
sure  In  results.  That's  tbe 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  ran  it,  because  it 
niDsitseif.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  op 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our  1 
Common  Sense  Folding  [ 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freight,  * 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


;  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks 


are  hatched  fey  our  incubators,  and  more 
of  tbem  than  hens  can  hatch.  Why! 
Because  ourreeuiatorneverfailatokeep  ' 
the  heat  just  right.  Catalogue  ► 
printed  In  5  languages  gives  full  ► 
aescrintions.  illustrations  and  onces.  and 
r*_  much  information  for  poultry  raisers. 
?  / Sent  for  6  cents. 

DES  BUUNES  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  6  jj  Des  Hofnes*  la* 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $  1 2.00 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
epg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


iBfi  momey  188  poblyhy 

\Our  LARGE  POULTRY  GUIDE 

"  explains  alL    Worth  $25  to  anyone. 


;o  largest,  finest  and  most  complete  hook  ever  pub- 
hedin  colors.  ContainBOver  17&newillnstrationa. 
hundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and  plans  and  HOW  TO 


MAKE  POULTRY  PAY*   Sent  postpaid  for  15  cents. 

JOHN  BflUSCHER.  JR.,  Box  141 ,  Freeport,  111, 

VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  simple, 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qutncy,  111. 

SH0  bqo!  on  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1901-  160  pages,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  ate.  How  to  raise  chickens  success* 
fully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  AH 
about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C,  SHOEMAKER,  "«  ™2.  Freeport,  Ilk 

WSSHTER  EGGS 

and  lots  of  them  are  the  sure 
results  of  feeding  bone  pre-( 
pared  naunv  GREEN  BONE 
by  theUAIiUI  CUTTERS. 

Made  with  or  without  gears.  Cut 
fast;  turn  easy    Free  Catalogue. 

Stratton  Mfg.  Co.,  Box25 ,  Erie, 


MISTAKES  MTONEY. 


You  need  make  no  mistake  in  buying  an  In- 
cubator If  you  send  for  our 

NEW  PREMIER  Incubator. 

Give  it  a  thorough  trial,  when  satisfied  pay 
na  for  It.  None  better  made.  Took  first  prem- 
ium at  World's  Valr.  Also  sole  makers  of  Simplicity  Incubators. 
Send  5c.  postage  for  illustrated  catalog  and  "Poultry  Helps." 

COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO..  21  Water  St..  Delaware  City.  Del. 

The  Star  Incubates* 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  60-egg:  size, 
$6.    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J- 

Highest  Price  ffllj  gffifjg 

comes  In  the  winter  when  eggs  are  scarce.   Green  Cut 


*Z%!'1  Mann's  New  Bone  Gutter 

Images  Sens  lay  at  any  time.   It  doubles  the  egg  product. 
Mann's  Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Glover  Cutter  ana  Swing* 
tag  Feed  Tray  mean  hen  comfort  and  hen  profit.    Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  32,  Mllford,  Mass. 


ISN'T  THIS  FAIR? 

Ton  get  this  Bantam  Hatcher,  fill  It 
with  eggs  and  test  it  thoroughly.    If  satisfied 
n  pay  qb  $5  for  it.  It  often 
es  50  chicks  from  60  eggs. 
4  cents  for  Catalogue  No.  31 
Buckeye  Incubator  Co., 
Springfield.  Ohio. 


$6,000  oKXKSS.  FREE! 

Has  no  rival.  Lowest  prices  of  fowlsand  eggs;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  all. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plans,  how  to  breed, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  'Send  10c  for  postace  and  mailing 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  fl  6  Delavan,  Wis. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1900. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  l"  a,Krnll%sr^ 

Send  5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  rUK  oALC 
Chas.  Oammerdinger,  Box  68,  Columbus,  0. 


50  VARIETIES. 

I  breed  fine  poultry  on  one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry 
farms  in  the  world.  Scud  8c  in  stamps  for  new  1901  Book, 
telling  all  about  60  varieties,  with  special  prices  on  fowls 
andeggs.     B>  H#  QRE1DER,  Florin,  Pa. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.; 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

Homer  City,  X'a.        *  I 


INCUBATORS 


Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Circular 
address  0.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  0. 


mm  to  mce  v^^^^m 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


January  15,  1901 


QUERIES 


READ  THiS  NOTICE 


Questions  Irom  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  Immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Land-roller.— A.  S.,  Sheffield,  111.  See 
illustrated  article  in  May  1,  1900,  issue  of  Fakm 
and  Fireside  ;  also  October  1, 1900,  issue. 

Dairy  Rations.— D.  J.  S.,  Protetnus,  Tenn. 
Send  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletins  on  Dairy  Rations. 

Sorghum  Fodder.— R.  W.  L.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
The  use  of  sorghum  fodder  has  largely  increased 
during  the  past  few  years.  Nearly  all  seedsmen 
list  sorghum-seed  in  their  catalogues. 

Bisulnbid  of  Carbon. — A.  L.,  Wallhoding, 
Ohio,  asks  if  the  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  in 
wheat-bins  to  kill  weevil  injuries  the  wheat  for 
seed  or  flour.  Not  if  used  according  to  directions. 
The  liquid  quickly  evaporates,  and  does  not 
injure  the  grain  in  any  way. 

Preserving    Posts— Alfalfa.— C.    L.  B., 

Marysville,  Ohio,  writes :  "Is  there  any  cheap.suc- 
cessful  way  of  treating  common  timber  to  make 

fence-posts  last  like  cedar?  After  breaking  new 

ground  for  corn,  then  sowing  to  wheat,  then  to 
alfalfa,  will  the  alfalfa  catch,  the  ground  being 
rich  and  drained?" 

Reply: — There  are  several  common  methods 
of  treating  fence-posts  to  make  them  last 
longer,  and  each  has  its  advocates.  Placing  the 
ground-end  of  the  posts  in  boiling  coal-tar  for 
several  minutes  is  one  method.  Another  is  paint- 
ing the  posts  with  a  mixture  of  pulverized  char- 
coal and  boiled  linseed-oil.  An  excellent  method 
is  to  char  the  posts  and  while  hot  treat  them 
with  coal-tar  until  they  are  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated. Whatever  method  is  used,  the  first  thing 

necessary  is  to  thoroughly  season  the  timber.  

Alfalfa  should  not  be  sown  on  winter  wheat 
like  common  clover.  Rich,  well-drained  soil  is 
what  it  likes,  but  it  is  better  to  sow  it  alone,  a 
little  before  corn-planting  time,  on  ground  pre- 
pared as  for  oats,  only  finer. 

Stable  Floor— Octagon  Barn.— A.  L.  A., 
Gallagher,  111.,  writes:  "I  wish  to  ask  about 
floored  stables.    Is  there  any  advantage  in  a 

floored  over  an  unfloored  stable?  Is  there 

any  advantage  in  an  octagon  over  a  square  barn?" 

Reply  :— Where  the  first  cost  can  be  afforded, 
a  solid  cement  floor  is  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  It  is  rat-proof.  It  is  a  saver  of  liquid 
manure.  It  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  thoroughly 
disinfected  when  necessary.  With  an  abundance 
of  bedding  it  is  as  comfortable  for  animals  as  any 
other.  For  keeping  animals  clean  that  are  tied 
in  stalls  nothing  equals  the  combination  of  cement 
bottom  and  false  stall  floor  of  planks.  A  floor  of 
any  kind  of  good  lumber  is  superior,  however,  to 

the  common  dirt  bottom.  A  barn  in  octagon 

form  has  more  space  in  proportion  to  the  lumber 
used  than  a  square  or  rectangular  one. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  Issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.   Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Book  Wanted.— D.W.,  Lonestar.Okla.  Write 
to  a  book-store  in  any  one  of  our  large  cities  and 
you  will  probably  get  what  you  desire. 

Incomplete  Paraplegia.— J.  M.  O.,  Mayo- 
worth,  Wyo.  The  "weakness  in  the  hind  quar- 
ters," or  incomplete  paraplegia,  of  your  horse, 
being  already  of  over  nine-months'  standing,  will 
most  likely  prove  to  be  incurable,  no  matter  what 
you  may  do ;  and  although  in  the  course  of  time 
a  slight  improvement  may  possibly  be  noticed,  a 
complete  recovery  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  Sore  Knee.— B.  L.  R.,  Brown,  Mo.  In  the 
first  place  you  neglect  to  say  whether  the  sore, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  on  the  fore  or 
on  the  hind  knee;  and  secondly,  your  meager 
description  leaves  me  in  doubt  whether  it 
is  simply  a  bruise,  lesion  or  injury,  or  a  semi- 
malignant  botriomycom.  I  therefore  advise  you 
to  have  the  horse  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Severely  Injured  at  Parturition.— J. W. 

R.,  Guy,  Washington.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  your  mare  was  severely  injured  when  last 
June  her  dead  colt  was  taken  from  her,  and  that 
this  injury,  which  never  was,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  repaired,  constitutes  the  cause  of 
her  peculiar  lameness.  "Whether  or  not  she  will 
ever  be  able  to  produce  a  colt  will  have  to  be 
ascertained  by  an  internal  examination  made  by 
a  competent  veterinarian. 


Bloody  Urine.— D.  F.  S.,  Nebraska,  Pa. 
Bloody  urine  is  urine  that  contains  blood  in 
substance,  and  not  merely  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood  in  solution.  Please  consult  answer  to 
U.  E.  H.,  Tallmanville,  Pa.,  in  issue  of  January 
1st.  The  admixed  blood  either  comes  from  the 
kidneys  or  ureters  if  the  admixture  is  uniform,  or 
from  the  bladder  or  urethra  if  in  streaks  or  more 
or  less  coagulated  clots  or  patches. 

Probably    Spavin— Itching.— F.   M.  B., 

Rosedale,  Kan.  Concerning  the  lameness  of  your 
horse  please  consult  article  headed  "Spavin, 
Ring-bone  and  Navicular  Disease"  in  Fakm  and 

Fireside  of  December  l,  1900.  If  the  root  of 

the  tail  of  your  horse  is  constantly  itching  wash 
the  same  first  in  a  thorough  manner  with  soap 
and  warm  water,  and  then,  as  soon  as  dry,  make 
an  application  of  a  mixture  of  liquid  subacetate 
of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil,  three  parts.  Re- 
peat this  application  once  a  day  until  the  itching 
ceases. 

Chronic  Diarrhea— Swelling  on  Cow's 
Jaw.— S.  E.  N.,  Fresno,  Cal.  Chronic  diarrhea, 
or  what  is  essentially  the  same,  a  chronic  intes- 
tinal catarrh,  does  not  easily  yield  to  any  treat- 
ment, and  is  a  disease  in  which  a  good  and 
rational  dietetical  treatment  is  of  much  more 
value  than  medication.  As  to  the  former,  it  is 
very  essential  to  feed  nothing  but  food  absolutely 
sound  and  neither  contaminated  with  fungi  or 
their  spores,  nor  otherwise  in  the  least  spoiled. 
Besides  this,  all  the  food  must  be  easy  of  digestion 
and  invariably  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  but  the  feeding-times  must  be  increased. 
As  to  medication,  powdered  radix  rhei  (rhubarb), 
about  one  dram  with  each  meal,  is  to  be  the 
most  recommended  where  the  high  price  does  not 
prohibit  its  use;  aloe  in  small  doses,  say  one  to 
one  and  one  half  scruples  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
comes  next.  Besides  these  medicines,  which  in 
large  doses  act  as  a  physic,  and  in  small  doses  as 
a  tonic,  a  mixture  composed  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
ten  parts,  common  salt,  five  parts,  and  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda,  one  part  (an  artificial  Carlsbader 
salt),  may  do  some  good  service.  The  dose  is  a 
tablespoonful  with  each  meal,  or  a  little  less  if 
more  than  three  meals  a  day  are  given.  It  is  also 
essential  that  the  horse  is  not  exercised  or  put  to 
work  immediately  after  having  eaten  a  meal. 
Concerning  the  swelling  on  the  head  of  your  cow 
please  consult  answer  headed  "Actinomycosis" 
in  present  issue. 

Mange.— L.  F.  K.,  Blontoursville,  Pa.  In  the 
treatment  of  mange  of  horses  it  is  not  so  very 
material  what  remedy  is  used  as  it  is  how  care- 
fully the  treatment  is  conducted.  Besides  this, 
an  old  and  inveterate  case  does  by  no  means 
yield  so  easily  to  any  treatment  as  one  of  recent 
origin.  Further,  I  never  said  that  creolin  is  a 
"sure"  remedy.  It  is  sure  enough  if  properly 
applied  and  otherwise  every  precaution  against 
a  reinfection  is  used.  It  has  the  advantage  of  an 
easy  application  and  of  not  being  poisonous,  and 
for  this  reason,  and  for  this  reason  only,  I  have 
recommended  it  to  farmers,  who  frequently  suc- 
ceed in  doing  far  more  damage  than  good  when 
handling  or  applying  heroic  or  poisonous  med- 
icines. Quite  a  large  number  of  remedies  are 
just  as  effective,  and  some  of  them  even  more 
effective,  because  more  heroic  in  their  action, 
than  creolin  in  the  treatment  of  mange ;  but  all 
of  them  are  more  or  less  poisonous  and  require 
more  careful  handling.  I  will  mention,  among 
others,  a  good  tobacco  decoction  with  or  without 
other  ingredients,  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid, 
various  quicksilver  preparations,  either  in  solu- 
tion or  in  the  shape  of  ointments  in  combination 
with  soft  soap,  and  many  others.  Internal  med- 
icines are  useless.  You  probably  failed  by  not 
sufficiently  guarding  against  a  reinfection,  be- 
cause the  history  of  the  case  as  you  relate  it 
points  that  way.  Since  you  have  failed  so  often, 
and  may  fail  again,  no  matter  what  "remedy" 
you  may  use,  I  advise  you  to  apply  to  your  "state 
veterinarian,"  whom  I  know  to  be  one  of  the 
best-informed  and  most  reliable  veterinarians  in 
the  United  States.  You  may  address  him  either 
at  Harrisburg  or  Philadelphia.  Mange  of  horses, 
I  think,  will  be  within  his  official  province. 

Sores  on  Udder — Puerperal  Paralysis. 

— B.  B.,  Gratiot,  Wis.  All  that  I  can  make  out 
from  your  letter  is  that  one  cow  is  troubled  with 
sores  on  the  udder,  and  that  your  other  cow  died 
of  puerperal  paralysis,  or  so-called  calving,  or 
milk,  fever.  Concerning  the  sores,  keep  your  cow 
on  a  clean  and  dry  floor,  out  of  mud  and  manure, 
and  apply  to  the  sores  twice  a  day  a  mixture 
composed  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  one  part, 

and  olive-oil,  three  parts.  Puerperal  paralysis 

is  an  infectious  and  often  fatal  disease  of  cows, 
makes  its  appearance  veiy  soon  or  within  a  few 
days  after  calving,  and  attacks  particularly  such 
cows  as  are  good  milkers,  have  been  well  fed,  are 
in  a  good,  or  a  very  good,  condition  as  to  flesh  at 
the  time  of  calving,  and  are  kept  or  allowed  to 
calve  in  a  place  that  is  notoverclean.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  disease,  especially  in  a 
district  or  locality  in  which  it  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  cow  that  is 
known  to  be  a  good  milker  on  a  somewhat  lighter 
diet  during  the  last  six  weeks  before,  and  the  first 
two  weeks  after,  calving ;  to  see  to  it  that  the  cow 
has  immediately  before,  at  and  after  calving  a 
clean  stall  and  clean  bedding  not  contaminated 
with  disease  germs;  to  induce  the  calf  to  suck  as 
soon  after  it  is  born  as  it  is  able  to  do  so,  and 
after  the  calf  has  sucked,  to  milk  the  cow  at  least 
once  every  two  hours,  unless  the  calf  is  very 
vigorous  and  abundantly  able  to  get  away  with 
the  milk  as  soon  as  produced,  and  to  keep  the 
udder  empty.  If  in  spite  of  these  precautions 
danger  should  yet  be  apprehended,  the  uterus  of 
the  cow,  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  cleaned,  may  be 
irrigated  with  about  one  gallon  of  a  one-per-cent 
solution  of  creolin  in  blood-warm  water. 


laws  Regulating  Practice  of  Veteri. 
nary  Medicine — A.  W.,  Cable,  111.  The  best 
way  to  obtain  the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be 
to  apply  for  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Dysentery  Neonatorum.— A. W., Sherman, 
N.  Y.  Dysentery  of  new-born  animals  is  an  in- 
fectious disease,  and  where  it  has  become  epizo- 
otic there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  premises  in 
which  the  young  calves  or  lambs,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  kept  have  become  throughly  infected,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  will  have  to 
consist  in  a  most  thorough  and  radical  cleaning 
and  disinfection  of  these  premises.  A  medicinal 
treatment  of  the  diseased  young  animals  is  effec- 
tive only  if  the  same  are  over  five  or  six  days  old 
and  are  not  yet  so  low  down  that  they  have  lost 
their  appetite.  In  such  cases  the  following  com- 
bination of  medicines  almost  invariably  will  effect 
a  cure,  provided,  of  course,  it  is  given  in  time. 
The  prescription  is  as  follows  and  the  dose  is  for 
a  calf:  Rc.  Powdered  opium,  ten  grains,  pow- 
dered rhubarb  (rad.  rhei),  half  a  dram,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  two  scruples,  and  camomile 
(flor.  matricaria  camomilae)  tea,  five  or  six 
ounces.  Half  of  this  quantity  should  be  given  at 
once  and  the  other  half  ten  or  twelve  hours  later. 
If,  however,  the^  calves  or  lambs  are  only  twenty- 
four  hours  old  or  yet  younger  when  attacked  the 
disease  is  absolutely  fatal  and  medication  is  of 
no  use,  and  calves  or  lambs  becoming  diseased 
when  between  two  and  five  days  old  very  seldom 
recover. 

Actinomycosis.— J.  W.  M.,  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  and  A.  P.,  Ferry,  Mich.  While  actinomycosis 
(so-called  lumpy-jaw),  or  rather  an  actinomycom 
situated  in  the  connective  tissues  immediately 
beneath  the  skin,  and  therefore  movable  over  the 
tissues  beneath,  can  be  removed  either  by  a 
surgical  operation  (extirpation)  or  by  destroy- 
ing it  with  caustics,  an  actinomycom  situated 
in  a  bone,  and  therefore  immovable,  or  in  inac- 
cessible parts  cannot  be  so  treated.  In  these 
latter  cases  the  much-heralded  potassium-iodide 
treatment,  in  which,  however,  I  have  but  little 
confidence,  may  he  tried.  As  to  the  former,  in 
which  the  actinomycom  has  its  seat  in  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissues,  provided  the  visible 
tumors  are  the  only  ones  in  existence,  an  extir- 
pation or  a  thorough  destruction  by  caustics  as 
a  rule  will  be  successful.  An  extirpation,  how- 
ever, should  he  attempted  only  by  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon,  while  destruction  by  means 
of  caustics  requires  less  anatomical  knowledge 
and  professional  dexterity,  but  also  considerable 
carefulness,  precaution  and  good  judgment,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  intrusted  to  everybody.  I 
will  briefly  describe  the  latter  operation :  Besides 
the  caustics  to  be  used,  a  sharp  knife  with  a  keen 
point,  a  wooden  stick  of  hard  wood  about  six  or 
eight  inches  long  and  shaped  at  one  end  like  a 
dagger,  very  smooth  and  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  and  not  more  than  seven  eighths 
of  an  inch  wide  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from 
its  point,  some  absorbent  cotton  and  a  good, 
strong  rope  will  be  needed  and  must  be  kept  in 
readiness.  The  caustics,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick 
liniment,  are  composed  of  two  parts  (say  one 
half  ounce)  of  arsenious  acid,  of  one  part  (two 
drams)  of  fused  caustic  potash,  of  two  parts  of 
powdered  gum  acaciae  and  of  four  parts  (one 
ounce),  or  a  little  more  if  the  liniment  does  not 
get  too  thin,  of  distilled  water.  The  whole  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  be  dispensed  in  a  vial  with 
a  mouth  one  inch  wide.  As  the  operation  is 
painful  the  strong  rope  will  be  needed  for  securely 
tying  the  head  of  the  animal  in  such  a  way  to  a 
post  that  the  tumor  to  be  operated  will  be  ac- 
cessible. Besides  this,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have 
a  strong  man  take  hold  with  one  hand  of  a  horn, 
and  with  the  other  of  the  nose  of  the  animal,  as 
this  will  steady  the  head  and  enable  the  operator 
to  perform  the  operation  in  a  very  short  time. 
As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  animal  is  fixed  the 
operator  makes  an  incision  one  inch  wide  into 
the  center  of  the  tumor,  then  takes  his  dagger- 
shaped  stick,  wraps  a  little  absorbent  cotton 
around  the  tapering  point,  dips  the  cotton-covered 
point  into  the  opened  vial  containing  the  caustic 
mixture,  turns  it  around  until  enough  of  the 
latter  will  adhere,  and  forces  it  into  the  incision 
to  the  center  of  the  tumor,  and  shoves  the  cotton 
saturated  with  the  caustic  off  his  dagger-shaped 
stick  with  another  stick,  so  as  to  leave  the  cotton 
in  the  center  of  the  tumor.  This  operation  is 
to  be  repeated  until  the  whole  tumor  is  filled  with 
caustic-saturated  cotton.  This  done  the  opera- 
tion is  finished  and  the  animal  can  he  released. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  the  exceed- 
ingly caustic  and  poisonous  mixture  in  contact 
with  the  hands  nor  anything  else  except  the 
interior  of  the  tumor.  As  accidents  may  happen 
it  is  advisable  to  have  some  water  handy  for 
washing.  The  props  of  cotton  inside  of  the 
tumor  may  be  left  undisturbed.  The  latter  will 
swell  to  perhaps  double  its  size,  but  after  about 
three  days  the  swelling  will  subside  and  the 
tumor  will  gradually  begin  to  shrink  and  to  be- 
come hard.  In  a  few  weeks  a  whitish  line  of 
demarcation  will  begin  to  form  all  around  the 
tumor,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  the  latter,  hard 
and  solid,  will  drop  off  and  leave  a  comparatively 
small  wound,  which  will  soon  heal  to  a  puckered 
scar  more  or  less  hidden  by  the  hair.  The  exact 
time  at  which  the  line  of  demarcation  and  the  drop- 
ping off  of  the  tumor  will  take  place  cannot  be 
stated,  for  it  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
skin,  the  size  and  location  of  the  tumor  and  the 
performance  of  the  operation.  On  an  average  it 
will  be  about  six  weeks.  Two  or  three  tumors 
on  the  same  animal  may  be  operated  at  the  same 
time.  If  there  are  hidden,  or  inaccessible,  tu- 
mors, new  tumors  may  be  expected  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  surface ;  in  such  a  case  even 
the  most  successful  operation  may  have  been 
made  in  vain. 


STEEL  MILL. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

If  you  live  within  500  miles 
oC  Chicago,  (if  further, 
I  aend^l.OOj,  cucthisad  out 
'  andsendto  us,  and  we  will 
send  you  this,  THE  BEST  3-FOOT 
>  STEEL  WINDMILL  MADE.  com. 
plelo  with  wheel,  vane,  chain,  wire  and  rod, 
by  freight,  C.  O.  DM  subjertto  examination.  Yon 
e  an  examine  the  wlndmillafc  jour  nearestrallroad 
"station,  and  Jf  yon  find  It  perfectly  satisfactory, 
exactly  as  represented,  oneof  the  best  etee!  win?" 
mills  made,  and  the  equal  of  mills  sold  by  others 
at  donble  oar  prlee,  pay  the  raii-  $  J  k  *  C 
roadagentOnrSpecialOfferPrice  $l*ti  I  V 
and  freichtchargeeflessf  l.OOlf  sent  frith  order) 
The  mill  weighs  336  pounds,and  the  freight 
will  average  81.50  to  «2.00  for  each  500  milea. 
OUR  $14.75  WINDMILL  is  one  of 
the  highest  grade  mills  made.  Extreme- 
ly simple,  made  of  lev/ part*,  cannot 
get  out  of  order.  Automaticself-oiling 
device,  positive  brake,  wheel  makeB  two 
and  one-half  revolutions  to  one  stroke 
of  the  pump,  responds  instantly  when 
thrown  in  or  out  of  gear,  can  be  used 
either  on  wood  or  steel  tower.  Guar- 
Cnteed  the  easiest  running,  best,  strongest 
aad  most  durable  mill  made. 
$14.75  painted;  $16. GG  galvanized. 
EftR  CM  OR  we  furnish  the 
rUfl  ^l^iSf^  highest  grade 
585-lb.,  80  foot,  ell  steel  tower, 
[complete  with  anchor  posts 
land  Large  platform, 
i  The  tower  is  strongly  braced  with 
anglesteel  crossgirts  from 
post  to  |/Ost  on  every  side 
and  on  the  bottom,  the 
best  tower  construction 
possible.  Sent  anywhere  within  500  miles  of  Chicago 
without  deposit,  our  special  price  $14.95  and  freight 
charges  payable  when  received  and  found  satisfac- 
tory. At  $14.95  we  furnish  tower  painted;  if  gal- 
vanized, 016.20.  Complete  steel  mill  and  80-foot  steel  tower 
painted,  $29.70;  complete  tower  and  mill  galvanized,  $32.20. 
For  20-foot  steel  tower  in  place  of  80-foot,  deduct  $3.00. 

30  DAYS1  FREE  TRIAL,  After  you  pay  the  rail- 
road agent  our  special  price,  you  can  give  this  mill  80 
days'  trial  on  your  own  place,  and  if  It  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  it  tons  at  our  expense 
of  freight  charges,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 
ONE  YEAR  BINDING  GUARANTEE*  Every  mill 

and  tower  is  put  oo  t  under  oar  written,  binding  one  year  guarantee. 

"With  care  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  PRICES  MAY  GO  UP.  Steel 
is  advancing  at  the  mills,  a  permanen  advance  in  steel 
willadvance  the  price  of  mills  and  towers  and  we  there- 
fore advise  you  to  order  at  once.  ORDER  TODAY*  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Giant  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Mayflower. 


Did  yon  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of  Pansies 
or  Sweet  Peas  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color!  If  so, 
you  know  thatthe  effect  is  charming.  Did  you  ever  see 
Childs'  Giant  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas,  marvels  in  beauty 
and  true  to  color!  If  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  best. 

Am  a  Trial  Offer  we  will  mall  for  SOc, 
14  Pkts.  Giant  Panslesand  Sw'tPeas  as  follows: 

Pansy  Giant— Snow  White  ! 

Coal  Black. 


Cardinal. 
Yellow. 
Azure  Blue. 
Violet. 
Striped. 


Sweet  Pea— Navy  Blue. 

"  Black  Knight 

"  Gol'n  Yellow 

"  Orange  Pink. 

"  Cream. 

"  Scarlet. 

"  Pure  White. 


One  Packet  of  each.  The  Mayflower  Magazine  until 
1908,  (devoted  to  Flowers  and  Gardening,  Elegant  Cuts 
and  Colored  plates) ,  and  our  Great  Catalogue,  all  for  SOc. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1901.— New  Century  Edi- 
tion—Greatest Book  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  152  pages,  500  illustra- 
tions, 12  colored  plates,  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  who 
anticipate  purchasing.  Scores  of  Great  Novelties. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


When  it  comes  to  building  beef, putting 
on  the  ripe  finish  which  brings  the  *top  of 
i  the  market,"  nothing  equals  cooked  feed. 

HEESEN'S  FEED  COOKER 

;  excels  in  preparing  cooked  feed  of  any  kind, 
for  any  purpose.  They  are  not  cheap,  but  they 
are  low  priced*  We  don't  guess  at  capacity—  I 
we  guarantee  ours  to  oe 
full  measure.  Hade  In  7 
sizes— 15  to  75  gals.  Sold  only 
direct  from  factory  to  farm- 
ers, feeders,  &c  Circulars 
and  prices  mailed  free. 

HEESEN  BROS. 
&  CO. 

20  Evans  Street, 
Tecumeeh,  Mich. 


Planting  Time 


ia  not  far  off.  Planning  time  is  here.  De- 
ide  now,  what  you  want  to  plant  when 
the  frost  leaves.  Send  at  once  for 

Vick's  Garden  and  Floral  6uids 

It's  more  than  a  seed  catalogue— 
it's  an  illustrated  book  of  infor- 
mation, helpful  to  every  one 
who  plants  for  pleasure,  es- 
sential to   every  one  who 
plants  for  profit.  Sent  free 
to  those  who  mention  what 
they  wish  to  grow. 
JAMES  TICK'S  SONS, 
Box  1525*  Rochester,  N.  T. 


GUARANTEED  FRUIT 

Pearl  Gooseberry, 
Erie  and 
Rathbun  Blackberry, 

Columbia  and 
Loudon  Raspberry, 
Echo  Strawberry. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

for  cash  no  matter  wnere  located.  Send  description 
and  selling  price,  and  learn  my  wonderfully  success- 
ful plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander,  1215  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Hardy,  fresh-dug  fruits. 
Nothing  but  the  best. 
Guaranteed  tobe  as  repre- 
sented. Send  for  my  new 
improved  catalogue,  free, 
the  most  valuable  pub- 
lished. 


JANUABY  IS,  1901 
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*  THE  GRANGE  9 

JJ)  <b> 

©  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mart  E.  Lee,  new  flj> 

®  Plymouth,  Ohio  ® 


The  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  witnessed  ma^iy  gatherings 
of  men  and  women  striving  for  the 
betterment  of  their  kind.  None  were 
more  earnest  and  sincere,  none  more  coura- 
geous to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  accept 
the  new  burdens  than  were  the  state  conven- 
tions of  the  grange.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  the  grange  battled  not  for 
the  farmers  only,  but  for  the  best  and  truest 
interests  of  mankind.  It  has  had  its  days  of 
darkness  and  despair,  but  through  it  all  there 
have  been  those  who  kept  steadily  in  view 
the  beacon-light  of  truth.  To  their  clear 
vision  and  lofty  nobleness  we  owe  all  that  is 
true  and  pure  in  our  order.  Not  a  state  but 
has  its  leaders  whom  it  loves  and  reverences 
for  the  good  they  have  done  and  may  yet  do. 
By  the  homage  we  pay  these  enlightened 
ones  may  we  read  our  future  career  of 
weakness  or  of  strength.  For  lofty  souls 
will  yield  their  tribute  of  love  to  battle- 
scarred  veterans.  'Tis  only  among  small 
souls  and  petty  minds  that  jealousies  and 
bickerings  and  struggles  for  power  exist. 


Hon.  S.  H.  Ellis,  whose  name  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  grange-work 
ever  since  the  founding  of  the  order,  has  laid 
down  the  master's  gavel.  It  was  his  desire 
to  retire  from  active  work ;  but  all  honor  to 
the  Ohio  State  Grange,  it  would  not  have  it 
so.  The  man  who  had  served  it  so  faith- 
fully and  well  in  its  dark  days  of  adversity 
is  needed  to  perpetuate  the  work  he  has  so 
nobly  done  in  the  past.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  F.  A. 
Akins,  for  many  years  the  beloved  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  was  elected  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Hon.  F.  R.  Derthick, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  By 
a  decisive  vote  Hon.  F.  A.  Derthick  was 
elected  master  of  the  State  Grange.  Mr. 
Derthick  was  not  an  office-seeker.  He  was 
loyal  to  our  confession  »f  faith,  "The  office 
shall  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  the  office." 
What  Tennyson  said  of  King  Alfred  we  may 
ascribe  to  our  honored  and  beloved  master : 

We  know  him  now :  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 
How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplish'd,  wise, 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself," 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly ; 
Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that; 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure;  hut  through  all  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life, 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses. 
In  a  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne, 
And  blackens  every  blot. 


If  there  is  anything  more  absolutely 
barren  of  artistic  surroundings,  more  hope- 
lessly gloomy  and  forbidding  than  our  rural 
school-houses,  I  would  like  for  you  to  point 
it  out.  No  matter  how  lovely  the  houses  of 
the  farmers,  how  sumptuous  the  furnishings 
of  the  church,  the  school-house  stands  out 
a  miserable  object-lesson  of  lack  of  taste 
and  intelligence.  Yet  we  send  our  little 
ones  to  this  bleak  building,  expecting  them 
to  imbibe  noble  and  high  ideals.  We  appre- 
ciate the  effort  of  architecture  and  fresco 
and  stained  glass  in  instilling  a  worshipful 
frame  of  mind  in  the  church-goers.  We 
instinctively  believe  that  such  surroundings 
soften  the  carnal  mind  and  make  it  a  fit 
recipient  for  spiritual  truths.  But  we  send 
the  child,  with  his  impressionable  mind,  to 
a  building  so  devoid  of  taste,  beauty  and 
comfort  that  the  sensitive  soul  shrinks  from 
it,  and  we  marvel  why  John  or  Mary  hates 
to  go  to  school.  No  wonder  the  child  detests 
the  bare  walls,  the  windows  guiltless  of 
curtains,  the  dirty  exterior  of  the  school- 
building.  There  is  a  spark  of  divinity  in 
him  which  even  all  this  hideousness  cannot 
I  quench.  He  loiters  by  the  woodside  and 
purling  brook ;  he  reluctantly  enters  the 
tasteless  room ;  he  hastens  from  it  and 
its  surroundings  at  the  first  tap  of  the 
bell.  When  school  is  closed  for  vacation 
he  does  not  return  to  the  school-ground 
as  to  a  hallowed  spot.  It  is  not  here  that 
he  dreams  of  the  thundering  plaudits  of 
the  multitude  as  he  enters  the  pulpit,  the 
court,  the  Senate  or  the  Presidential  chair. 
Ah.no!  It  is  among  surroundings  far  dif- 
ferent than  these  that  our  Websters  and 
Calhouns  are  made.  It  is  the  whispering 
leaves  and  the  nodding  grass  that  can  tell 
you  the  secrets  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  hearts. 

The  Greeks  had  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  groves  and  brooks  in  forming 
the  artistic  and  philosophic  mind.  They 
buiit  their  academies  amidst  towering  for- 


ests. There  the  students  flocked  to  learn 
the  lessons  that  made  Greece  famous  in  the 
world  of  art,  letters  and  philosophy.  Thither 
the  young  men  and  old  came,  after  the  toils 
of  the  day,  to  renew  their  faith,  zeal  and 
courage,  to  dream  noble  dreams,  and  create 
those  masterpieces  in  art  and  philosophy  that 
made  them  the  envy  and  wonder  not  only  of 
their  own  time  and  country,  but  of  all  future 
time.  It  was  to  the  grove-begirt  academy 
that  the  exile  returned  in  his  dreams.  It 
was  of  its  glory  and  worth  that  he  boasted 
even  in  his  banishment.  To  the  Greek 
mind  there  was  no  divorcing  the  highest 
life  from  the  school.  And  after  more  than 
twenty-five  centuries  we  are  compelled  to 
sadly  acknowledge  that  no  rival  has  ap- 
peared to  dim  the  luster  of  the  fame  of 
Homer,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  copy  their 
statuary,  we  imitate  their  poetry,  we  imbibe 
their  philosophy;  but  we  do  not  surround 
ourselves  with  the  natural  beauties,  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  made  them  seers, 
poets,  artists  and  philosophers. 

We  have  natural  scenic  advantages.  We 
have  fertile  soil  and  sunny  skies.  With 
small  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  money 
we  could  surround  our  modern  school- 
buildings  with  the  attractions  that  would 
make  them  beloved.  Instead  of  bleak 
grounds  covered  with  unsightly  cinders 
there  could  be  shrubs  and  trees  and  grass. 
Over  the  glaring  windows  graceful  vines 
could  be  trained.  Native  vines  and  shrubs 
would  lend  artistic  beauty  and  teach  the 
worth  of  common  things  for  decorative  pur- 
poses; and  the  childish  mind,  which  is 
nature-loving,  would  love  and  care  for 
them.  The  school  would  be  a  place  to  love, 
a  retreat  in  which  to  dream  of  future  glories. 
It  would  be  associated  in  the  child's  mind 
with  that  which  is  truest  and  best. 


We  dread  that  first  day  that  ushers  our 
innocent  little  ones  into  the  sordid  influ- 
ences of  the  school.  Do  we  ever  stop  to 
think  that  the  dark  surroundings  render 
the  child's  mind  more  pervious  to  dark  and 
evil  suggestions?  "Oh,  mama,  I  could  be 
good  always,"  exclaimed  a  little  four-year- 
old  girl  as  she  entered  a  beautiful  home. 
"Ain't  fings  bootiful?"  I  think  our  little 
babe  revealed  the  real  philosophy  of  the 
utility  of  beautiful  things.  It  is  hard  to 
think  evil  thoughts  in  the  presence  of  re- 
fined surroundings.  Even  he  who  would 
desecrate  the  altar  shudders  under  the  calm 
and  beatific  face  of  our  Savior.  Does  it 
not  strike  you  as  a  strange  anomaly  that 
the  very  institution  which  is  intended  to 
develop  the  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  of 
the  child,  which  should  instill  in  him  the 
highest  and  noblest  truths,  which  should 
fit  him  for  a  high  type  of  manhood,  is 
dreaded  as  a  moral  scourge  ?  We  look  upon 
the  school-days  as  a  necessary  evil.  We 
doubt  whether  we  do  not  pay  too  high  a 
price  for  the  three  "R's"  when  we  sacrifice 
the  nobility  and  gentility  of  childish  in- 
nocence to  brutal  influences.  Were  we  able 
we  would  employ  a  private  teacher.  We 
are  not,  and  we  send  him  forth  shorn  of  the 
kindly  influences  of  home,  knowing  full 
well  that  his  plastic  mind  is  as  ready  to 
receive  evil  impressions  as  well  as  good; 
and  that  these  impressions,  be  they  what 
they  may,  will  influence  the  child's  life  and 
actions  and  leave  an  impression  which  only 
death  can  remove. 

We  cannot  entirely  overcome  the  evil,  but 
we  can  so  surround  the  child  with  noble 
things  that  his  better  instincts  will  have  a 
fair  field  for  development.  We  can  hang 
inspiring  pictures  on  the  walls;  we  can 
beautify  the  grounds;  we  can  employ  as 
teachers  noble  and  high-minded  men  and 
women  whose  influence  will  ever  be  on  the 
side  of  morality  and  justice.  And  with  the 
broad  foundation  training  at  home  we  can 
send  him  forth  to  the  school,  confident  that 
about  him  will  still  be  shed  influences 
that  contribute  to  a  high  and  noble  man- 
hood. Is  it  not  worth  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  granges  and  women's  clubs? 


The  general  topic  for  discussion  in  Jan- 
uary sent  out  by  the  National  Lecturer  is, 
"Why  do  we  favor  the  Grout  Bill,  and  what 
influence  can  we  exert  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  aid  its  passage?" 

Supplementary  topic,  "Why  are  we  op- 
posed to  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  and  what 
can  we  do  to  defeat  it  ?" 

Both  topics  are  of  unusual  interest.  The 
Grout  Bill  is  receiving  the  loyal  support  of 
all  farmers'  organizations.  It  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Write  your  senators,  and 
urge  them  to  vote  for  the  measure.  We  hope 
every  grange  will  discuss  both  these  topics  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness,  devoid  of  partizan  bias. 


Many  of  our  younger  readers  have  prob- 
ably read  with  delight  "The  Jumping 
Kangaroo  and  the  Apple-Butter  Cat,"  writ- 
ten by  John  W.  Harrington,  and  illustrated 
by  Conde.  Mr.  F.  Harrington,  father  of  the 
author,  tells  us  this  charming  story :  "Conde 
made  all  of  his  drawings  from  life.  The 
larger  animals  he  found  in  the  zoo,  but  the 
ants  and  frogs  had  to  be  gotten  in  the  coun- 
try. Kerchug,  the  frog,  was  made  miserable 
by  his  enforced  residence  in  the  city,  al- 
though he  was  fed  all  the  dainties  supposed 
to  be  fancied  by  frogs.  One  morning  Mr. 
Conde  came  into  his  studio  and  found 
Kerchug  unconsolable.  'We  are  through 
with  you,  old  fellow,  I  guess,'  said  he;  and 
straightway  put  him  in  a  box,  took  the  next 
train,  rode  seventy-five  miles,  and  placed  the 
now-delighted  Kerchug  in  his  native  pond." 
I  wonder  how  many  boys  and  girls  would 
show  this  much  kindness  to  any  creature? 


Ohio  is  justly  proud  of  her  experiment 
station.  Under  the  efficient  management  of 
its  able  director,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Thorne, 
the  station  has  grown  in  usefulness  and 
power.  It  is  to-day  the  peer  of  any  station  in 
the  United  States  in  lines  of  original  research 
and  in  practical  value  to  the  farmer.  Prob- 
ably no  man  gets  nearer  to  the  ordinary 
farmer  than  does  Prof.  Thorne.  Surely  no 
one  has  the  farmer's  interest  more  at  heart 
or  the  practical  grasp  of  affairs  better  in  hand 
than  has  he.  The  director  of  an  experiment 
station  must  be  more  than  a  specialist.  He 
must  have  a  broad  and  comprehensive  in- 
sight and  a  liberal  sympathy  to  enable  him 
to  deal  justly  by  all  interests.  Prof.  Thorne 
has  these  qualities,  and  to  him  is  due  very 
largely  the  splendid  efficiency  of  our  ex- 
periment station.  All  honor  and  praise  to 
him  who  has  so  nobly  performed  his  duties. 
Let  us  encourage  him  in  whatsoever  way 
we  can.  It  will  be  a  dark  day  indeed  for 
the  interests  of  Ohio  agriculture  when  from 
any  cause  whatever  the  splendid  talents  of 
Prof.  Thorne  are  cramped. 

I  was  in  our  state  library  one  day  last 
week.  One  of  the  assistants  said  to  me, 
"When  some  of  the  rural  clubs  and  granges 
write  us  for  books  they  request  that  no 
agricultural  works  be  sent  out.  They  say 
the  Patrons  will  not  read  them.  What  would 
you  do?"  To  which  I  replied,  "Never  send 
a  library  to  a  rural  community  that  does  not 
contain  at  least  one  agricultural  book.  As- 
certain if  you  can  the  kind  of  farming 
practised  in  a  given  locality,  and  send  out 
at  least  one  book  dealing  with  that  phase  of 
agriculture.  I  cannot  believe  there  is  a 
community  in  our  state  that  has  not  at  least 
one  or  two  families  who  are  progressive 
enough  to  value  rightly  agricultural  books. 
Go  after  those  one  or  two  families." 

Can  it  be  possible  that  we  know  so  much 
about  our  business  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  learn?  Is  it  true  that  any  com- 
munity has  attained  that  high  eminence  of 
proficiency  that  there  is  absolutely  no  realm 
of  agricultural  thought  that  it  has  not  ex- 
plored? If.  so,  then  do  you  grievously 
wrong  yourself  and  the  world  at  large  by 
hiding  your  light  under  a  bushel.  If  you 
have  learned  all  the  secrets  of  producing 
and  marketing  the  finest  type  of  produce  at 
a  satisfactory  profit  the  world  is  willing  to 
pay  you  a  fabulous  sum  for  your  secret. 

Methinks  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  super- 
abundance of  knowledge  as  a  dearth  of  it 
that  makes  one  shun  the  agricultural  works. 
No  one  hates  an  education  and  its  con- 
comitant blessings  save  the  narrow,  ig- 
norant, jealous  bigot.  No  one  ever  scorns  a 
higher  plane  of  life  save  he  who  dwells  on 
a  lower.  That  farmer  makes  a  humiliating 
confession  who  demands  that  no  agricultur- 
al books  be  sent  to  his  community. 


I  like  to  think  that  my  readers  and  I  love 
the  same  things,  read  the  same  books.  Let 
us  read  together  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the 
Bar"  and  Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode." 
If  you 'do  not  have  Lowell's  poems  you 
probably  got  Steadman's  "Authology," 
which  was  mentioned  in  December  15th 
issue.  This  beautiful  ode  is  found  in  it. 
Let  us  also  begin  the  reading  of  James 
Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth." 


In  our  comment  on  new  books  in  December 
15th  issue  one  very  important  feature  of  the 
new  International  Dictionary  was  inad- 
vertently omitted;  namely,  the  supplement. 
This  supplement  contains  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  new  words.  Our  language  is 
growing  richer  year  by  year.  The  South 
African  war,  our  Eastern  complications, 
the  new  discoveries  in  seience  have  all  con- 
tributed their  quota  of  new  words. 


BORAX 

A  Necessity  in  Every  Home. 

If  you  don't  know  what  Pure  Powdered. 
Borax  will  accomplish  for  you  in  Kitchen, 
Sick  Boom,  Laundry,  Bathroom,  Nursery;  and 
in  toilet  uses  for  hair,  hands,  eyes,  teeth  and 
general  beauty  purposes, 

Send  for  the  New  Free  Book — 

"Borax  m  the  Home" 

to  our  Chicago  office,  and  be  grateful  to  us 
ever  afterwards.  If  our  name  is  on  the  box 
of  borax  you  buy  of  your  druggist  or  grocer 
it  is  pure.  Our  book  tells  you  how  to  detect 
the  adulterated  product.   Write  for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO., 

San  Francisco.      Chicago.       New  York. 


ftABV  BEEFj 


In  the  old  days,  under  old  methods  of  feeding 
1  itusedtotake3yearsto  produceabeef.  Improved 
methods,  ground  feed,   etc.,  now  do  it  in  one  i 
year.  "Baby  Beef"  has  come  to  stay.  Better  buy  a  E 

&GIENTIF1G  GRINDER 

and  get  ready  to  make  your  1 
share  of  it.    They  crush  ana  I 
grind  ear  cornshucks  on  or  off  I 
and  all  kinds  of  small  grain, 
separate  or  mixed.    Send  for  ] 
>  catalogue  50.    Mailed  free. 
FOOS  NfANFC.  CO. 
Springfield,  O. 


TERRIFF'S 


SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist-  ^ 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiledvt-^ 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater  sgS&B^ 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the  fr! 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.    Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 

Porfiand  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg- 
est Machinery  Depot  on  earth.    We  buy 
buildings  and  plants;  among 
others  we  bought  the  World's 
\  Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
[  Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
I  structures.  We  rebuild  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  $25  up;  Engines  from  $35 
Steam  Pumps  from  $15  up. 


PIPE,  IRON  ROOFING,  H  ARD- 
WARE, VALVES  &  FITTINGS, 
PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  r" 

Will  send  free,  our  550-page  Catalog  No. 
Constantly  buying  entire  stocks  , 
at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  sales. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 
W.  35th  &  iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III.  1 


PEARL  HANDLE  KNIFE 


RBI SM  BE  BBB  Boysand  Girls  canp»et  this 
Hn  HJr  &>  Ba  beautiful   Pearl  Handle 

rnrr  Pocket  Knife  absolutely 
m  ■  ■  ■■  Free  for  selling  only  four 
boxes  of  our  Great  Cold  and  Headache  Tab- 
lets at  25  cents  a  box.  Write  today  and  we 
will  send  the  Tablets  by  mail  postpaid.when 
sold  send  us  the  money  (81.00)  and  we  will 
send  you  thi3  strong  and  durable  Pocket 
Knife  which  has  four  imported  steel  blades. 
Pearl  handle,  German silvermountings,and 
isfullywarranted.Aperfectbeauty.Address 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO.,  Knife  Dept.  17  A,  New  Haven,  Ct 


SAW  YOUR 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWIN1  JIAl'HINE.  0  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  in 
10  hours.  Send  for  FREE  illua.  catalogue  showing  latest  improve, 
merits  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.Jefferson  St. Chicago,  III. 


Banner  Hoof 
Gutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feeding'live 
utock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
aizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

Ypsllanll,  Mich. 
Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


SiTGRAPE  VINES 

1«0  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees.&o.  Best  root- 
ed stock. Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10e. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCII,  Fredonla,  N.T. 
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PACKAGES  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  35c.  by  mail. 
A.  E.  1IOLADAY,  Station  A,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


lL\t%%lr™  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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TURNING  THE  NEW  LEAF 


By  Frances  Bennett  Callaway  K*  K* 


"ukning  a  new  leaf  for  even  a  day 
is  a  serious  thing,  but  turning 
the  new  leaf  of  a  year,  a  century, 
a  thousand  years,  that  is  tre- 
mendous," and  stirring  the  em- 
bers and  crackling  hickory  logs 
into  a  blaze,  my  grandfather  re- 
flectively laid  down  the  shovel  and  tongs. 

On  this  New- Year's  evening  my  grand- 
father had  gathered  with  his  family  a  few 
old  friends,  who,  like  himself,  were  trying  to 
make  the  world  better  and  happier ;  and  as 
the  night  wore  on  they  began  to  recall  inci- 
dents in  the  past  century  which  had  in  some 
way  shaped  their  character  or  been  a  turn- 
ing-point in  their  lives.  With  our  physician, 
Dr.  David,  it  was  a  book  loaned  to  him 
when  he  was  a  hungry,  lonely  boy  which 
had  taken  him  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
love  of  God.  With  my  grandfather's  friend 
Daniel,  the  rich  manufacturer,  it  was  a 
kindly  letter  from  his  employer  when  he 
was  a  struggling  lad  that  made  a  man  of  him. 

"How  little  we  realize  the  consequence  of 
our  simplest  deeds  until  we  look  back  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  a  night  like  this," 
said  our  good  old  pastor,  Father  Michael. 
"I  was  a  hardened,  wicked  man,  when  a 
friendly  word  from  an  old  lady  as  I  stepped 
from  her  pew  in  church  melted  my  heart 
and  made  it  soft  and  warm  in  one  moment. 
After  that,  step  by  step  I  came  into  the 
light.  Now,  John,"  turning  to  my  grand- 
father, who  was  peering  into  the  embers  as 
if  seeing  visions,  "what  is  your  story?" 

"It  is  a  long  story,"  replied  my  grand- 
father, with  an  inquiring  look  over  his 
glasses  at  the  company,  "if  I  begin  at  the 
beginning." 

"Grandfather,  we  want  the  whole  story !" 
chorused  the  children.  "The  whole  story, 
beginning  eighty  years  ago— all  the  events 
of  your  life !" 

"How  greedy  you  are !"  laughed  my  grand- 
father. "The  story  of  eighty  years  would 
take  encyclopedias;  but  I  will  give  you  a 
few  pages,  a  few  pages."  And  mending  the 
fire  until  the  red-leaved  flames  danced  mer- 
rily again,  he  began : 

"The  first  great  event  of  my  life  was  on 
the  night  my  father  brought  home  from 
town  a  box  of  matches.  There  was  a  block 
of  them  together,  and  when,  after  most  care- 
ful scratching,  one  of  them  went  off  with  a 
hiss  and  a  yellow  flicker  it  was  more  amaz- 
ing to  us  than  a  whole  evening  of  fireworks 
would  be  now.  Tou  must  not  suppose  that 
this  first  box  of  matches  was  used  commonly 
every  day.  On  the  contrary  it  was  placed 
on  the  mantel-shelf  beside  the  clock,  where 
it  was  considered  as  a  valuable  and  curious 
piece  of  bric-a-brac. 

"The  next  happening  was  a  broom-corn 
broom  which  mother  bought  with  a  pile  of 
rags ;  and  this  broom,  I  remember,  was  con- 
sidered so  great  a  luxury  that  it  was  always 
kept  behind  the  best  room  door.  In  those 
days  we  went  once  a  week  for  our  mail, 
which  generally  consisted  of  a  county  news- 
paper. A  letter,  unless  it  was  a  good  one, 
was  looked  upon  rather  as  a  piece  of  bad 
luck  on  account  of  the  expense.  The  keeper 
of  the  Pine  Tree  Tavern,  I  remember,  was 
driven  almost  to  distraction  because  a  man 
who  left  the  place  owing  him  a  grudge  kept 
sending  back  letters  at  twenty-five  cents 
apiece. 

"After  the  broom-corn  broom,  children, 
the  next  notable  event  was  moving  out  of 
the  log  house  on  the  grass-grown  lane  into 
Squire  McKelvie's  modern  frame  house  on 
the  stage-road.  We  now  seemed  in  touch 
with  the  world,  for  we  no  longer  had  to  go 
through  the  woods  to  school,  and  the  stiige 
passed  at  least  once  a  day.  Often  it  was 
filled  with  important  personages,  whose  lug- 
gage was  strapped  on  behind,  and  occasion- 
ally a  great  blast  of  the  horn  would  announce 
a  visitor.  At  that  what  a  tumult  and  com- 
motion there  would  be  you  can  hardly  imag- 
ine. To  this  day  I  can  hear  the  rustle  of 
stiff  skirts  as  my  sisters  changed  their 
gowns,  and  a  clatter  of  fire-irons  as  a  fire 
was  hastily  built  in  the  best  room.  Then 
there  would  be  scurrying  after  chickens  for 
a  potpie,  and  cold  pastries  would  be  set  in 
the  bake-oven  to  warm.  Tou  remember, 
mother,  how  many  pies  used  to  be  baked  in 
those  days." 

"I  remember  very  well,"  said  my  grand- 
mother, with  a  pause  in  her  knitting,  "that 
one  day  when  the  minister  called  in  unex- 
pectedly my  mother  had  a  pumpkin  pie 
all  ready  to  be  baked  on  every  chair  in  the 
best  room,  and  she  was  in  an  agony  lest  he 


should  sit  down  in  one  of  them,  for  he  was 
such  an  absent-minded  man.  You  remem- 
ber when  he  married  us,  John." 

"Yes;  he  was  just  beginning  to  say,  'I 
baptize  you,'  when  Tom  Draper  upset  a 
candlestick,  and  that  recalled  the  good  man 
to  his  senses.  Daniel  here  was  best  man, 
and  he  minds  about  it.  The  ceremony,  chil- 
dren, took  place  in  the  old  Draper  mansion, 
a  great  house  with  a  hall  like  a  banquet- 
room,  a  carved,  winding  staircase,  and  bal- 
conies up-stairs  and  down.  A  grand  place 
it  was,  with  a  sun-dial  in  the  garden  and 
pinks  and  tulips  and  hollyhocks ;  but  your 
grandmother  was  the  sweetest  flower  of 
them  all." 

"Now,  John,  that  is  nonsense  enough," 
interrupted  my  grandmother,  with  a  flush 
that  made  her  appear  like  a  girl  again. 

"You  should  have  seen  her  in  the  Tuscan 
straw  tied  with  a  broad  blue  ribbon,"  con- 
tinued my  grandfather,  "and  the  white 
crape  shawl  embroidered  with  curious 
flowers,  and  the  pearly  taffeta  silk  striped 
with  silver,  which  her  rich  merchant  uncle 
had  sent  her  from  town.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  was  more  proud  of  all  this 
finery  or  I  more  humbly  glad  that  a  girl  like 
Mary  could  love  and  trust  me." 

"Do  come  back  to  your  story,  John,"  re- 
quested my  grandmother,  putting  her  hand 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  "and  tell  the  chil- 
dren why  we  were  married  in  the  Draper 
place." 

"To  be  sure,"  assented  my  grandfather, 
giving  grandmother's  hand  an  affectionate 
squeeze.  "In  those  days,  children,  we  had 
no  meeting-house,  and  as  the  Drapers  had 
the  largest  house  in  all  the  country  round 
all  our  church  services  were  held  there,  as 
well  as  prayer-meetings  and  singing-school. 
Young  people  thought  nothing  of  trudging 
two  or  three  miles  to  singing-school  in  those 
days,  and  sometimes  on  a  stormy  night  we 
would  change  partners ;  and  this  brings  me 
to  the  beginning  of  my  story — to  the  incident 
that  changed  my  life.  I  took  Nelly  Wilder 
to  singing-school  that  night,  and  Tom  Draper 
took  Mary  Tomlin.  I  remember  thinking 
that  Nelly  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl." 
Here  the  old  gentleman  gave  my  grand- 
mother a  quizzical  look. 

"Nelly  was  a  pretty  girl  and  a  well-mean- 
ing one,"  said  my  grandmother,  going  plac- 
idly on  with  her  knitting.  "I  can  remember 
just  how  she  looked  that  November  night,  in 
her  turkey-red  calico,  with  her  white  em- 
broidered tucker,  and  the  red  morocco  shoes 
she  had  earned  picking  blackberries.  The 
damp  air  made  her  soft  dark  hair  cling  in 
pretty  little  ringlets  all  around  her  white 
forehead,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  like  stars." 

"Yes,  Nelly  was  a  pretty  girl,"  resumed 
my  grandfather,  "but  some  way  I  couldn't 
think  a  girl  who  was  overstocked  with  sense 
would  wear  a  thin  calico  dress  and  red 
morocco  shoes  on  a  November  night  like 
that ;  and  when  it  began  to  blow  and  rain, 
and  Jack  proposed  that  we  change  girls, 
I  was  wonderfully  pleased,  wonderfully 
pleased !"  And  my  grandfather  chuckled  as 
he  rubbed  his  hands  over  the  glowing  embers. 

"You  see,  Nelly  Wilder  lived  a  mile  on  the 
farther  side  of  Drapers',  making  it  quite  a 
bit  out  of  my  way  on  a  stormy  night,  while 
the  Tomlins'  place  joined  onrs;  and  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  Mary  and  I  found 
it  to  be,  not  only  for  dark  and  stormy  nights, 
but  for  starlight  nights  and  kind  of  duskish 
evenings  when  the  road  always  seemed  lone- 
some without  company.  I  remember  how  I 
admired  Mary's  lively  conversation  on  this 
particular  evening,  and  how  her  heavy  calf- 
skin shoes  and  linsey-wolsey  dress  appealed 
to  my  common  sense.  I  remember  the  pat- 
tern of  the  stuff  was  striped  red  and  green, 
and  she  told  me  her  own  mother  spun,  dyed 
and  wove  it  herself.  Oh,  Mary  had  a  fine 
mother ! 

"But  to  go  back  to  Tom."  Here  my  grand- 
father sighed  and  looked  very  pitifully 
into  the  red  coals.  "It  being  a  cold,  raw, 
sleety  night  Nelly  Wilder  brought  out  a 
glass  of  wine  and  insisted  that  he  should 
drink  it.  Now  Tom  hesitated,  for  his  father 
was  very  strict  with  him,  as  mine  was  with 
me,  anl  Tom  promised  his  father  that  he 
would  never  touch  wine.  You  see,  Tom 
was  of  that  excitable  nature,  as  quick  as  a 
flash  about  everything,  and  he  was  sure  to 
be  very  good  or  very  bad.  For  that  matter, 
Tom  and  I  were  alike  in  those  days,  and  I 
was  never  behind  him  in  any  kind  of  devil- 
try."  Here  my  grandfather  sighed  again. 

"  'Why,  it  is  mother's  wine ;  home-made 


wine,'  insisted  Nelly,  laughing  at  him. 
'Home-made  wine  never  hurt  any  one.'  And 
seeing  Nelly  so  pretty  in  her  red  gown,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  delight,  her  cheeks 
bright  and  warm  from  their  run  through  the 
wind  and  rain,  Tom  took  the  glass  of  wine 
that  looked  so  innocent,  and  drank  to  the 
light  in  Nelly's  eyes.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  tell  you,  dear  children,  the  whole  story  of 
that  glass  of  wine ;  but  the  pain,  the  wrong, 
the  degradation,  yes,  and  the  brutality,  of  it 
runs  like  a  scarlet  thread  through  more 
lives  than  we  can  count,  all  down  the  cen- 
tury, and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

"Well,  well,  we  are  going  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  presently,  a  new  leaf.  Tom  kept 
on  going  with  Nelly  after  that,  and  always 
drinking  a  glass  of  her  mother's  home-made 
wine,  because  there  isn't  any  harm  in  drink- 
ing home-made  wine,  and  from  that  he  began 
drinking  hard  cider  in  his  father's  cellar,  and 
after  Nelly  married  him  he  drank  openly. 

"From  that  time  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  they  were  as  bad  as  they  could 
be,  and  Nelly,  who  didn't  know  enough  to 
boil  potatoes,  was  no  help  to  her  husband. 
Nelly  died  first,  of  a  broken  heart,  and  I 
helped  to  bury  her,  poor  girl !  Then  it  was 
Tom's  father  who  was  stricken  down,  for 
Tom  had  ruined  him,  and  the  old  Draper 
place  had  to  be  sold.  After  his  father's 
death  Tom  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  him  up. 
There  were  left  four  little  children,  whose 
inheritance— the  wages  of  their  father's  sin 
—was  sure  to  be  paid,  sure  to  be  paid. 

"Why  do  you  physicians  never  tell  people 
about  these  things?"  said  my  grandfather, 
turning  almost  fiercely  upon  Dr.  David. 
"Why  do  you  leave  them  in  such  awful 
ignorance  ?" 

"We  wear  ourselves  out  telling  them, 
John,"  replied  Dr.  David,  sadly,  "but  they 
will  not  believe  us.  Besides,  there  are 
grave  treatises  on  this  subject,  printed  in 
large  letters  at  great  expense  by  the  state, 
but  no  one  heeds  them." 

"What  do  you  mean,  David?" 

"I  mean  our  asylums  for  the  epileptic,  the 
imbecile,  the  insane,  and  our  prisons  and 
penitentiaries,  John.  They  speak  plainly 
enough." 

"In  time  to  come  we  must  hear  them, 
David."  And  my  grandfather,  after  a  little 
silence,  continued  his  story  in  a  subdued, 
trembling  voice. 

"I  found  Tom  in  a  penitentiary  at  last. 
He  was  a  great,  broad-shouldered  man,  with 
silvered  hair,  and  his  face  was  handsome 
still. 

"  'How  could  such  a  thing  have  ever  hap- 
pened, Tom  ?'  I  asked,  as  I  took  his  hand 
through  the  grating  of  his  convict  cell. 

"  'I  was  mad  with  drink.  I  knew  nothing 
of  it  until  they  told  me  afterward.' 

"How  we  gripped  each  others'  hands  at 
that !  I  could  not  let  him  go.  Then  I  told 
him  how  I  had  been  looking  for  him  a  long 
while,  and  gave  him  all  the  messages  of  love 
from  his  dear  old  mother,  and  told  him  she 
loved  him  more  than  any  words  could  tell. 
And  Tom  as  he  listened  to  it  all  bowed  his 
head  in  his  arms  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  'If  I  could  only  live  it  all  over  for  her 
dear  sake !'  he  moaned. 

"  'For  your  own  sake,  Tom,'  I  cried,  chok- 
ing back  my  own  grief.  'You  have  friends 
to  love  you.  We  will  set  you  on  your  feet 
again  and  help  you  to  begin  a  new  life,  to 
turn  a  new  leaf.  When,'  I  asked,  eagerly, 
'when  is  your  time  out?' 

"I  can  never  forget  the  look  on  Tom's  face, 
the  perfectly  despairing  look,  as  he  an- 
swered, 'Never— never— ' 

"Who  knows,  children  dear,  if  I  had  gone 
home  with  Nelly  Wilder  on  that  November 
night  and  taken  the  first  glass  of  wine,  if  I 
should  not  have  gone  on  step  by  step  as  Tom 
did?  Who  knows? 

"But  I  have  rambled  a  long  way  from  that 
sunshiny  morning  when  Mrs.  Draper  gath- 
ered my  sweet  bride  a  nosegay  of  fragrant 
May-pinks  in  that  pleasant  old  garden.  We 
were  soon  settled  in  our  own  little  home,  and 
how  careful  and  prudent  we  were ! 

"After  paying  the  minister  not  a  dollar 
was  left  in  my  pocket,  and  my  father  would 
not  give  me  any  money  lest  it  should  ruin 
me."  At  this  we  all  laughed,  and  grand- 
father the  heartiest  of  all. 

"But  my  father  gave  me  a  farm — I  couldn't 
spend  that— and  Mary's  father  gave  her  a 
cow  and  seven  sheep  and  a  dozen  hens. 
Phrosinagave  us  a  set  of  spoons,  and  Rachel 
a  china  tea  set,  and  Mary's  brother  Mose 
gave  us  some  fine  silver  candlesticks.  How 
rich  we  were  when  we  looked  at  them, 
though,  to  be  sure,we  didn't  have  many  can- 
dles, and  often  sat  in  the  firelight  to  save 
burning  them.  We  drank  roasted  barley 
for  coffee,  and  tea  made  of  thyme  and  win- 
tergreen  out  of  the  china  tea-pot.  I  never 
tasted  tea  equal  to  that.   Mary's  mother 


gave  her  bedding  and  linen  and  the  best  of 
tinware,  a  good  part  of  which  was  burned 
up  in  the  oven  of  the  stove  the  first  time  we 
lit  the  fire.  But  we  didn't  mind  a  little 
thing  like  that,  we  were  so  happy. 

"To  be  sure,  we  worked  very  hard  in  those 
days,  and  were  hardly  ever  idle  a  moment. 
If  we  had  it  all  to  do  over,  again  we  would 
do  differently.  Mary  wouldn't  piece  so  many 
sunrise  counterpanes  and  wild-goose  quilts, 
to  be  stored  away  in  the  attic,  and  I  wouldn't 
pile  up  so  many  stone  fences  for  other  peo- 
ple to  pull  down  again,  maybe.  We  would 
take  more  comfort  with  the  children,  and 
more  time  to  go  neighboring,  and  count  a 
little  more  on  golden  opportunities  for 
friendly,  happy  times  and  a  little  less  on 
copper  pennies,  which  never  buy  the  best 
things,  after  all. 

"In  time,  with  working  and  saving,  we  had 
enough  laid  up  to  buy  the  Draper  place  ;  and 
I  remember  how  proud  we  were  of  the  fine 
old  mahogany  furniture  and  camphene- 
lamps.  But  it  wasn't  long  before  this  home 
was  no  longer  good  enough  for  the  children, 
so  we  moved  into  town,  and  the  tenant,  who 
had  a  new  house  to  live  in,  made  over  the 
old  Draper  house  into  a  .very  comfortable 
pig-pen.  What  a  history  those  few  bits  of 
timber  have  had! 

"We  old  people  will  soon  be  moving  on, 
we  trust,  into  houses  of  more  imperishable 
material;  you  young  people  will  live  out  the 
story  of  the  new.  You  can  profit  by  our 
mistakes  and  failures;  we  have  educated 
you  into  richer  and  nobler  ideals  of  life  than 
we  ever  had  to  begin  with.  Ah,  the  clock  is 
striking  the  hour— the  new  leaf  turns— good 
Lord  grant  that  it  may  be  written  in  love, 
without  a  spot  or  stain!" 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  NEEDLEWOMAN 

Although  not  widely  known,  the  making 
of  handkerchiefs,  coarse  and  fine,  is  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  occupations  for  needy 
women  in  large  cities.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  London  alone  fully  one  third  of  the 
sewing-women  find  the  most  profitable  work 
to  be  the  dainty  squares  of  fine  linen,  mull 
or  cambric  which  are  displayed  over  the 
shop-counters  in  such  tempting  dozens. 

Sometimes  the  purchaser  buys  the  material 
and  leaves  the  cutting,  design  and  hemstitch- 
ing to  the  needlewoman ;  again,  the  embroi- 
deress  is  intrusted  with  the  entire  order,  and 
if  it  is  a  large  one,  and  she  is  a  regular  custo- 
mer, she  receives  besides  the  stipulated  pay 
a  comiriission  from  the  large  shops  where 
the  provision  is  made. 

Deft  needle  art  and  good  eyesight  are 
prime  requisites,  whether  the  work  be  the 
painstaking  hand-embroidered  design  or 
initial  or  the  quicker,  yet  just  as  detailed, 
machine-worked  pattern ;  and  the  daintiest 
of  all  pretty  home  occupations  is  this  convert- 
ing of  filmy  linen  and  lace  into  the  fascina- 
ting squares  which  men  and  women,  poor 
and  rich  alike,  find  a  necessity. 

The  fetish  of  fashion  is  as  powerful  in 
handkerchiefs  as  in  all  else,  and  just  now 
the  initial-workers  command  a  better  price 
than  their  sisters  whose  skill  lies  in  the 
delicate  blossoms  and  tendrils,  the  elaborate 
leaves  and  sheer  stitches  which  are  £  legacy 
from  the  old  courts  of  France.  Perhaps  the 
best  paid  of  the  handkerchief-makers  at 
the  present  day  are  those  who  can  success- 
fully imitate  the  fairy  products  of  the  Irish 
and  Italian  convents  for  private  orders,  and 
at  the  same  time  excel  in  the  fine  machine- 
work  upon  cambric,  so  much  used  in  the 
great  department-stores  of  large  cities. 

Another  avocation  for  the  working-woman 
skillful  with  the  sex's  historic  weapon— the 
needle— is  the  marking  and  making  of  table 
napery  and  household  linen. 

In  Europe,  where  sheets  are  often  not 
woven  wide  enough  to  cover  the  bed  in  one 
piece,  women  go  from  house  to  house  of  the 
wealthy,  uniting  the  widths  of  the  sheets 
with  pretty  insertions,  that  the  seams  of 
four  or  five  widths  may  not  be  in  evidence. 
The  Italian  peasant  women  do  a  great  deal 
of  beautiful,  interesting  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion, having  learned  many  of  the  old  stitches 
in  convents  from  samplers,  from  which 
generations  of  needleworkers  have  been 
taught  their  graceful  art. 

Bed-spreads,  canopies,  curtains,  towels, 
table-linen,  pillow-cases  and  sheets  of  all 
the  old  Italian  families  show  wonders  of 
insertions  and  borders,  of  queer  little  vases 
and  doges'  caps,  of  cupids,  dogs  and  cor- 
nucopias, and  of  exquisite  blossoms. 

I  have  in  mind  a  wonderfully  wrought 
dower  chest  filled  with  household  linen  for 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  a  North 
Italian  house  not  many  years  ago.  Five 
women  had  been  working  upon  the  huge 
store  for  a  twelvemonth.  Among  other 
notable  pieces  there  was  a  bridal  sheet  in 
fifteenth-century  design,  with  dressing-table 
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cover  and  curtains  to  match;  there  were 
1  pillow-cases  with  Scripture  stories  in  squares 
of  lace;  there  were  covers  and  shams  of 
dainty  Gothic  lace,  and  table-cloths,  napkins, 
doilies,  towels,  bed-linen,  each  by  the  dozen, 
marvelously  embroidered  in  peacocks,  uni- 
corns, tiny  figures  of  children,  scorpions, 
eagles,  foxes,  flowers  or  arabesque.  One 
curious  bed-cover  was  worked'  most  elab- 
orately in  cream  and  buff-colored  thread,  the 
exact  imitation  of  one  of  unknown  antiquity 
found  in  a  sepulcher  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

All  of  the  ordinary  table-linen  was  of 
course  hemmed  very  narrow  by  hand,  and 
embroidered  with  a  monogram  of  letters 
three  inches  long  in  linen  thread  and  silk. 
Biscuit  and  bread  cloths,  chocolate-tray  cov- 
ers and  table-centers  were  all  handsomely 
worked  with  wreaths,  garlands  and 
scrolls  of  flowers— pinks,  lilies,  pop- 
pies, forget-me-nots.  Linen  huck- 
aback and  damask  towels  were  either 
hemstitched  or  embroidered,  while 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  for  ordinary 
use  showed  borders  of  drawn-work 
and  hemstitching  and  frills  of  ruf- 
fling or  embroidery,  each  bearing  \ 
linen  floss  monograms  or  initials  five 
to  nine  inches  in  length. 

In  these  days  of  the  reign  of  the 
couch-pillow  artistic  pillow-covers 
are  a  necessity,  and  their  design  and 
execution  form  paying  employment. 
The  range  of  choice  is  practically  un- 
limited, from  the  delicate  parlor  sat- 
ins to  the  cretonne  and  denim  of  the 
nursery  and  smoking-den. 

I  know  of  a  woman  in  Philadelphia 
whose  clientele  has  been  established  for  three 
years,  who  commences  her  rounds  as  early  as 
September  for  the  making  of  Christmas  pres- 
ents. She  is  put  in  a  room  by  herself,  with 
whatever  materials  are  necessary,  and  there 
all  day  long  she  fashions  the  daintiest  trifles 
of  lace  and  satin  and  cardboard  and  flow- 
ers. In  one  family  alone  she  told  me  she 
made  four  pillows  (one  for  the  college  son, 
one  for  the  mistress,  one  for  the  daughter, 
and  the  fourth  for  the  little  boys'  room),  two 
glove-eases,  two  necktie-boxes,  one  collar- 
box,  a  darning-bag  for  grandmother,  a 
dress-bag  for  satin  slippers,  a  key-pocket, 
a  hot-water-bag  cover,  some  veil  sachets, 
some  blotters  with  kid  covers,  a  few  book- 
covers  and  book-marks,  and  a  slipper-case 
footstool. 

With  the  advent  of  Lent  this  same  woman 
is  in  demand  for  the  marking  and  making 
of  household  linen,  and  the  preparation  of 
those  daintiest  of  all  outfits,  the  doll-like 
habiliments  of  the  new  baby.  She  spends 
her  summers  out  of  town,  ha£  sent  her 
daughter  through  college,  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  two  comfortable  houses,  one  of 
which  she  rents.  So  much  for  enterprise 
with  that  tiny  instrument  the  needle. 

Many  a  girl  and  many  a  woman  would  be 
glad  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  needlecraft 
if  they  had  a  patient,  inexpensive  teacher 
who  would  pass  an  hour  with  them  in  their 
own  homes,  instructing  them  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  the  art ;  for  sometimes  a  ques- 
tion of  car-fare,  inability  to  be  absent  from 
home,  ill  health,  or  more  often  a  disinclina- 
tion to  array  one's  self  and  start  out,  makes 
the  home  teacher  in  all  lines  welcome. 

One  who  could  teach  the  different  stitches 
of  embroideries  and  laces  thoroughly  could, 
with  a  little  exertion,  get  up  a  paying  class 
of  pupils.  The  work,  indeed,  might  be 
enlarged  to  embrace  plain  sewing— that 
much-needed  and  much-neglected  accom- 
plishment—knitting, crocheting,  mending, 
yes,  and  the  cutting  out  and  making  of  plain 
dresses. 

Apropos  of  mending,  little  by  little  that 
old-fashioned  accomplishment  of  our  grand- 
mothers has  found  its  place  and  come  to 
stay.  More  than  one  woman  counts  over- a 
handsome  little  profit  Saturday  night,  the 
proceeds  of  her  week's  mending.  The  pa- 
trons are  mostly  clerks  and  employees  of  big 
establishments  who  board  in  the  city,  and 
are  very  glad,  for  a  small  consideration,  to 
have  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  stockings  and 
underclothes  attended  to  weekly,  and  skirt- 
braids  replenished  and  refurbished. 

Annetta  Halliday  Antona. 


their  beautiful  work  to  a  great  many  uses 
for  both  table  and  house  furnishing,  but 
have  yet  to  learn  how  artistically  it  can  be 
applied  to  dress. 

Fig.  1  is  a  square  yoke,  done  on  lawn, 
with  insertions  of  drawn-work  one  and  one 
fourth  inches  deep.  Between  each  row  is 
a  space  of  goods  one  eighth  of  an  inch  deep 
covered  with  herring-bone  stitch.  This  is 
the  "buttonhole"  pattern,  and  is  worked 
with  the  ordinary  buttonhole-stitch  and 
"knot-stitch"  into  diamonds.  Seven  threads 
are  knotted  at  the  top  of  the  drawn  threads, 
the  eighth  and  ninth  threads  being  button- 
holed in  the  shape  of  a  V.  This  is  succeeded 
by  three  more  rows,  done  like  the  first,  which, 
graduated  properly,  bring  them  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  insertion.   This  same  process  is 
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DRESS  ACCESSORIES  IN  DRAWN-WORK 

In  the  eyes  of  the  dainty  matron  dress 
accessories  are  as  important  a  feature  as 
the  dress  itself.  Each  season  calls  for  some- 
thing new  in  this  line.  Fichus,  yokes  and 
ties  are  in  evidence  this  season,  for  which 
mousseline-de-soie  and  chiffon  are  popular 
materials.  •  They  crush  and  soil  so  easily, 
though,  that  they  have  constantly  to  be 
replaced  by  something  new  and  fresh,  which 
soon  becomes  quite  an  expensive  item  in  the 
"little  things"  of  dress.   The  Mexicans  put 


Fig.  1 

again  repeated,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  working  to  the  middle.  Eight  rows  will 
have  been  worked,  which  completes  the  dia- 
monds. 

Fig.  2  is  a  circular  yoke,  in  all-over  drawn- 
work.  The  threads  are  drawn  crossways 
and  lengthways,  forming  small  squares. 
Five  threads  are  drawn  and  five  left.  The 
squares  are  filled  in  with  antique  work,  in 
the  manner  of  the  illustration.  No.  100 
thread  is  used  for  it,  and  also  for  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  3  is  a  child's  collar  in  "block-work." 
A  square  is  required  for  the  blocks,  and  a 
pencil  to  dot  them  with.  One  thread  of  each 
block  is  drawn,  then  buttonholed  in  the 
drawn  threads,  the  goods  cut  away  from 
the  buttonholed  portions,  and  the  centers 
to  the  diamond  squares  filled  in.  In  this 
collar  the  threads  are  carried  in  two  par- 
allel rows  each  way,  and  "knotted"  in  the 
spaces  and  across  each  square.  Very  fine 
lawn  is  used  and  No.  150  thread.  When  the 
work  is  completed  the  neck  is  then  shaped. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Binfohd, 


COLD  FEET  AND  DIPHTHERIA 

"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure"  is  as  true  now  as  the  day  it  was 
uttered.  Some  children  are  greatly  troubled 
with  cold  feet  at  night.  Their  mothers 
appear  to  think  that  if  they  take  anything 
warm  with  them  when  going  to  bed  their 
feet  will  become  tender  and  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  cold.  There  is,  undoubtedly 
a  vein  of  truth  in  this  idea,  but  it  is  not  all 
truth.  Far  better  take  something  in  bed  to 
keep  the  feet  warm  than  to  have  the  child 
suffer  all  night  with  cold  feet.  In  addition 
to  their  not  sleeping  well  they  are  much 


ing  the  feet  each  night  with  tepid  water  is 
an  excellent  plan. 

Tar  and  turpentine  in  equal  quantities, 
held  over  the  fire,  that  the  fumes  may  escape 
into  a  room  previously  made  as  nearly  air- 
tight as  possible,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
diphtheria.  The  child  will  necessarily  in- 
hale the  fumes,  and  coughing  and  spitting 
will  result.  The  deadly  membranous  matter 
will  be  spit  out  and  the  disease  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  allay.  It  seems  wonderful 
that  a  cup,  some  tar,  some  turpentine  and 
a  fire  should  do  more  than  many  a  skilled 
physician  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  but  such  is 
the  case.  The  fumes  of  the  tar  and  turpen- 
tine lessen  the  trouble  of  the  throat  and 
drive  the  disease  away.  Begin  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


THE  MOTHER'S  COMPENSATION 

Louise  graduated  at  a  state  normal  school. 
Among  her  graduating  presents  from  her 
friends  was  an  ebony  ruler. 

"That  is  a  joke,  is  it  not?"  said  one  of  the 
teachers  to  her. 

"Why,  no,  I  guess  not.  Do  you  think  so  ?" 
was  Louise's  answer. 

"Anyway,  remember,  when  you  have  a 
school  or  grade  of  your  own,  that  there  is  a 
better  way  of  reaching  and  managing  pupils 
than  by  a  rod,"  continued  the  teacher.  "The 
matter  of  parents  using  or  sparing  the  rod 
is  not  the  business  of  the  teacher;  and, 
Louise,  if  you  are  successful  as  a  teacher  it 
will  be  without  the  rod." 

The  fall-time  came,  and  Louise  had  no 
trouble  in  receiving  an  appointment.  The 
things  she  had  to  teach  interested  her,  and 
she  felt  equal  to  her  task  in  that  direction, 
but  new  and  unexpected  experiences  were 
upon  her.  Bright,  energetic  boys  swore, 
chewed  tobacco,  smoked  cigarettes  and 
cigars  if  they  could  buy  them,  and  often 
used  coarse  language,  besides  profane. 

She  wrote  to  the  teacher  at  the  school  who 
had  earlier  advised  her,  acknowledging  that 
she  had  punished  three  boys  (with  the 
rod)  for  swearing,  but  with  no  marked 
improvement.   In  her  letter  she  said: 
"The  boys  do  not  seem  entertained  at 
home;  they  are  always  around  the  sa- 
loons, the  hotel  or  the  village  store.  I 
have  been  thinking  about  getting  up  some 
kind  of  reading  or  literary  club  for  them, 
and  not  allow  any  to  join  who  swear  or 
smoke  or  chew  tobacco.    What  do  you 
think  of  that  project  ?" 

The  older  teacher  groaned  as  she  read 
the  dear  girl's  letter.  She  knew  that 
Louise  was  fully  in  earnest,  but  she  also 
felt  sure  Louise  was  not  even  making 
a  beginning  of  reform  there.  When 
Louise  received  an  answer  to  her  letter 
she  read : 

"I  do  not  want  to  discourage  you,  but 
if  I  were  there  and  thought  best  to  ex- 
clude any  it  would  be  the  good  ones  I 
should  rule  again  st.  The  club  ought  to  be 
for  those  who  smoke  and  swear.  And  if  you 
get  the  boys  in  a  club,  do  not  preach  a  word 
to  them.   Try  to  fill  their  minds  with  better 
things  than  the  idle  gossip  or  coarse  talk  of 
street-corners.    Put  physical  culture  or  a 
drill  of  some  kind  in  the  programme  as  an 
excuse  for  advice  as  to  the  care  of  the  body, 
the  precious  body,  which,  if  it  is  not  a 
healthy,  perfect  body,  handicaps  the  whole 


the  family,  the  wife  and: mother  manages  to 
make  an  afternoon's  visit  to  some  neighbor 
several  times  a  year  if  she  really  wishes, 
and  may  have  to  ride  a  few  miles  to  reach 
that  neighbor.  Go  at  least  once  a  month  to 
the  school,  if  for  only  through  one  class 
recitation,  not  minding  whether  it  is  always 
your  child's  class  or  not.  You  will  soon 
come  to  have  an  absorbing  interest  in  the 
school  if  it  is  worthy,  or  you  will  help  by 
your  interest  to  make  it  better.  In  your 
riper  judgment  see  whether  everything  is  as 
pleasant  and  comfortable  as  it  can  be.  Tou 
do  not  like  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  ornament 
the  small  school-houses,  but  you  may  have 
a  statesman's  picture  or  some  things  you 
can  spare  to  fix  a  cozy  corner  for  the  pupils 
who  have  to  bring  a  noon-time  lunch. 

Speaking  of  lunches,  one  of  the  sweetest 
memories  of  my  school-day  lunches  was  on 
a  cold,  snowy  day  when  a  dear  woman— one 
of  those  whose  heart  and  soul  kept  pace 
with  the  little  school— sent  over  to  us  a  hot 
dinner;  and  such  a  fine  dinner,  too!  She 
sent  a  table-cloth  and  dishes,  with  her  love. 
No  lunch  of  the  fine  social  functions  since 
has  ever  meant  what  that  did,  for  it  ex- 
pressed in  symbolic  language  that  the 
woman  (whom  all  acknowledged  as  the 
leader  in  literary  things)  thought  our  school- 
going  worthy  of  help  and  cheer. 

Perhaps  as  you  visit  the  school  you  will 
see  the  need  of  better  hygienic  measures ;  at 
any  rate,  go  and  keep  some  pace  of  your 
children's  progress  or  lack  of  progress. 
Open  your  houses  for  their  little  evening 
entertainments.  If  Louise  does  hold  a  club 
it  will  have  to  be  at  the  school-house,  be- 
cause none  of  the  mothers  would  consent  to 
the  boys  coming  to  their  houses  and  bring- 
ing in  so  much  dirt.  To  be  sure,  the  worn- 
out  mother  has  worked  hard  all  day,  and 
cannot  bear  games  and  noise  at  night  from 
her  own  boys.  Even  the  father,  if  at  home, 
reads  himself  sleepy  in  his  chair,  or  is  busy 
with  accounts  and  assuring  himself  and  wife 
that  farming  does  not  pay. 

The  day  usually  comes  first  to  the  mother 
that  she  rouses  to  the  fact  that  her  boys  are 
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not  happy  or  contented  an  evening  at  home, 
and  whether  she  can  put  it  in  words  or  not, 
she  has  lost  one  of  the  great  compensations 
of  her  motherhood.  She  has  failed  to  mag- 
nify her  office  in  the  daily  home-life;  the 
evenings  in  the  home  especially  have  been 
a  failure.  If  the  father  of  the  family  does 
not  help  in  planning  the  entertainment  for 
the  children  only  more  falls  on  the  mother, 
life.  But  those  parents— cannot  any.  If  the  father  must  be  busy,  then  take  some 


Fig.  2 

more  subject  to  colds,  sore  throat,  croup  and 
that  dreaded  disease  diphtheria. 

The  hot-water  bag  is  without  doubt  the 
best  contrivance  for  keeping  the  feet  warm. 
It  is  even  better  than  the  dry  heat  of  the 
soapstone.  Soft  coverings  of  flannel  or  out- 
ing-flannel should  be  made  for  either  the  bag 
or  the  stone;  these  can  be  closed  with  a 
draw-string  or  buttoned  over  with  a  flap. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  allow  children  to 
wear  their  stockings  to  bed  with  them.  Not 
only  do  the  stockings  need  to  be  aired  at 
night,  but  the  feet  should  be  bare,  that  the 
pores  may  be  able  to  do  their  duty.  Spoug- 


one  arouse  them  ?' 

Again  Louise  answered :  "You  do 
not  realize  anything  about  the  par- 
ents here  or  you  would  not  think  of 
arousing  them.  They  do  not  seem  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  school." 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  intelligent 
parents  of  boys  and  girls  growing  so 
fast  to  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood take  no  interest  in  all  school- 
life  means  to  them.   They  may  have 
fallen  into  a  careless  waj',  but  if  they 
are  reminded  surely  they  will  arouse 
not  only  to  responsibility,  but  to 
blessed  opportunity.   To  watch  the 
progress  of  the  children's  education 
and  be  in  close  touch  with  their  school 
and  teachers  are  some  of  the  com- 
pensations of  mothers. 
So  through  the  goodly  columns  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  let  the  fathers  and  mothers 
hear.   How  often  do  you  visit  the  school 
where  your  children  attend  ? 
"Never!" 

So  it  is  where  Louise  teaches.  The  minis- 
ter goes  once  in  awhile,  and  always  makes 
a  few  or  many  remarks,  as  it  happens.  You 
live  far  from  the  school ;  perhaps  the  chil- 
dren have  to  be  taken  back  and  forth.  If 
so,  why  do  you  not  stop  for  half  an  hour 
very  often  ?  You  are  too  busy.  If  not  sick, 
no  other  excuse  should  have  any  weight. 
Although  there  may  be  small  children  in 


room  for  the  children's  evening— the  early 
evening  hours  before  bed-time. 

The  girls  may  like  to  do  their  crocheting 
or  patchwork ;  give  the  boys  some  good  tools 
if  they  have  taste  for  manual  work.  If  you 
have  little  money  to  use,  still  make  the 
buying  of  tools  a  necessary  expense,  and 
economize  in  some  other  way. 

You  take  all  the  papers  you  can  afford  to 
take,  but  perhaps  not  one  of  them  interests 
your  boy.  You  say  he  ought  to  be  pleased 
because  you  are.  Suppose  you  give  up  even 
your  best  paper  and  let  him  choose  one  for 
himself.  Perhaps  he  wants,  an  illustrated 
or  a  funny  paper.  Let  him  read  the  jokes  to 
you  after  supper,  and  all  laugh  together. 
Consider  the  tastes  of  your  children, 
gradually  lifting  them  to  higher  ideals. 

There  are  two  view-points  from  a  mother's 
every-day  life  that  may  be  taken.  Looking 
from  one,  the  life  of  many  mothers  is  full 
of  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice;  but  from 
another  it  is  possible  to  stand  on  a  little 
higher  ground  and  find  a  sunnier  side  of 
life.  To  be  able  to  make  a  happy  home, 
where  the  children  and  the  husband  are 
content,  is  the  grandest  of  all  work  set  for 
woman.  Standing  on  this  higher  ground 
she  is  not  a  slave  to  her  family,  but  com- 
panion and  co-worker  with  each  one,  and 
should  be  co-worker  with  the  teachers  of 
her  children.         Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 

[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE  END  OF  AN  ENMITY" 

i"j,l.vn  was  afoot  and  racing  in  to  share 
lO^t  UnC  Ephraim's  peril  when  the  musket 
bellowed  and  the  old  negro  dropped  to 
his  knees. 

"Bob!   Dick!"  he  shouted ;  but  there 
>  was  no  need.  As  if  one  impulse  had 
iv5*?'    prompted  both,  the  two  young  men 
broke  cover  and  met  beside  the  old 
freedman  who  had  been  "TJnc'  Eph"  to  both  of 
them  ever  since  they  could  remember. 

"It  was  an  accident— I  saw  it,"  Captain  Robert 
protested;  and  then,  "Where  are  you  hurt,  TJnc' 
Eph?  Help  me  lift  him,  Dick!" 

Together  they  stood  the  old  man  on  his  feet, 
and  the  threatening  gun-barrels  began  to  dis- 
appear one  by  one. 

"Ise  hu't  in  my  ol'  heart,  Marse  Robbut,  ter  see 
you  two  boys  er-layin'  oft"  ter  kill-up  one  uudder 
dat  way.   I  ain't  hu't  noways  else." 

Captain  Robert  said,  "Thank  God!"  and  Cap- 
tain Dick  tried  to  scowl,  and  made  a  failure  of  it. 
Then  they  both  smiled  rather  grimly  and  shook 
hands ;  were  still  shaking  hands  when  Alan  ran 
in  panting. 
"Has  he  told  you— about  Uncle  Jasp'?" 
"Well,  dar  now,  ef  I  didn't  clean  forget  'bout 
Marse  Garth  when  I  see  dem  guns  come  er-pokin' 
out'n  de  bushes!  I—" 

But  Alan  was  already  half  way  through  his 
breathless  narrative,  and  Captain  Dick  was  un- 
buckling his  sword-belt. 

"I'm  your  prisoner.  Bob,"  he  said,  quickly. 
"Parole  me,  and  let  me  take  a  horse  and  go  to 
him.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mistake ;  three  fourths 
of  my  troop  are  chasing  Byers  now— on  informa- 
tion given  by  my  father!" 

Captain  Robert  stopped  the  sword-surrender 
and  gripped  the  enemy's  hand  again. 

"I'll  go  with  you.  But  how  shall  we  settle  this 
little  'affair  of  outposts?'  " 
Dick  laughed  hardily. 
"I've  got  a  good  lieutenant ;  have  you?" 
"Yes;  but— see  here,  Dick,  how  many  men  have 
you  got  behind  that  breastwork?" 
Dick's  smile  was  no  more  than  a  grimace. 
"Fourteen  that  can  see  the  forward  sights  on 
their  carbines,  and  three  that  can't.   But  they'll 
stay  and  wrestle  it  out." 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Dick.  I  have  fifty  men  in 
line  here,  and  you  couldn't  cut  your  way  out  if 
we  gave  you  the  chance." 

Dick  looked  away  and  bit  his  lip.  Then  he 
wheeled  suddenly,  to  face  the  breastwork. 

"It's  all  up,  boys!  Come  out  and  throw  down 
your  arms!" 

They  did  it,  sullenly  at  first,  but  with  light- 
ening faces  and  better  grace  when  they  saw  how 
hopelessly  they  were  outnumbered. 

Captain  Robert  laid  his  commands  upon  his 
lieutenant  while  Dick  was  bringing  up  the  horses. 
A  squad  was  detached  to  go  with  TJnc'  Ephraim 
to  guard  the  two  houses  on  the  crest  road,  and  a 
detail  was  told  off  to  take  the  prisoners  to  the 
rear. 

In  the  midst  of  it  Dick  came  up  with  three  of 
the  cavalry-horses,  holding  one  of  them  while 
Alan  climbed  to  the  saddle.  Robert  joined  them 
quickly,  mounting  from  the  ground,  like  a  true 
Southern  cavalier,  and  saying  to  Alan: 

"Pitch  out  swiftly,  little  Buddy,  and  show  us 
the  way.  There's  no  time  to  lose." 

They  were  three  abreast  as  they  galloped  down 
the  westerly  slope;  but  in  the  Claybourne  old- 
field  Alan  took  the  lead  and  kept  it.  Fear  was 
tugging  fiercely  at  his  heart  again— the  fear  that, 
after  all,  they  would  be  too  late  to  save  Dick's 
father. 

The  fear  was  not  unfounded.  Through  the 
fields  they  had  a  clear  track,  but  beyond  the 
fences  the  roads  and  open  forest  were  clogged 
with  men  and  horses,  batteries  and  commissary 
trains,  regiments  in  column  and  regiments  de- 
ployed; a  mighty  current  not  to  be  stemmed  by 
three  horsemen  who  were  going  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

They  tried  stemming  it,  and  were  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  open  field  again. 

"What  shall  we  do,  Dick?"  said  Robert.  "You 
know  this  old  stamping-ground  better  than  I  do 
now." 

"Head  'em  to  the  left,"  said  Dick,  laconically; 
and  that  was  what  they  did. 

But  this  was  the  long  way  around,  and  by  the 
time  they  gained  the  rear  of  the  moving  reg- 
iments they  were  opposite  the  Federal  division 
headquarters.  This  camp  was  not  yet  broken, 
and  they  were  about  to  ride  around  it  when  Alan 
caught  sight  of  a  familiar  figure,  and  charged  the 
guard-line  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  shot. 

"Lieutenant!  Oh,  Lieutenant  Brinkerboff !"  he 
called.  "Where  is  Uncle  Jasp'?" 

The  Lieutenant  shook  his  head  gravely  and 
would  have  told,  but  just  then  he  recognized  Cap- 
tain Robert. 

"Ah,  good-morning,  Captain.  A  prisoner?" 

Robert  cut  the  social  amenities  short. 

"This  is  Captain  Richard  Garth,  on  parole. 
Dick,  Lieutenant  Brinkerboff,  of  ours."  Then, 
curtly,  "Lieutenant,  you  arrested  Captain  Garth's 
father  yesterday  on  the  charge  of  harboring 
bushwhackers.  What  has  been  done  with  him?" 

The  Lieutenant  shook  his  head  again,  more 
gravely  than  before. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  began.  "We  brought  him  over 
here  this  morning,  and  a  double  detail  has  just 


been  told  off  to—"  he  glanced  at  Dick  and  finished 
in  a  way  to  leave  something  to  be  inferred. 
"There  were  two  of  them;  the  lame  man,  and 
a  spy  that  was  caught  last  night.  Anything 
wrong?" 

"Everything's  wrong!"  snapped  Robert.  "He's 
no  more  guilty  on  that  charge  than  I  am!" 

"But  your  brother  here—" 

But  Alan  was  not  there.  He  had  seen  two 
squads  of  men  marching  two  bound  ones  to  the 
rear  through  the  open  wood,  and  was  off  at  a 
gallop  down  the  guard-line,  with  the  sentries 
shouting  at  him,  and  some  of  them  pointing  their 
guns.  But  he  saw  only  a  limping  figure  in  the 
open  ranks  of  the  leading  squad,  and  being  once 
assured  of  this  nothing  short  of  a  bullet  would 
have  stopped  him. 

Robert's  horse  rose  on  its  hind  legs  and  cut  a 
swift  quarter-circle  in  the  air. 

"Run  to  headquarters,  Brinkerboff,  and  get  the 
General's  authority  to  stop  it!"  he  shouted;  and  a 
straining  half-second  afterward  the  two  captains 
were  thundering  down  the  guard-line  and  through 
the  open  forest. 

It  was  Alan  who  won  in  that  race ;  and  since  he 
charged  the  firing-squad  much  as  he  had  the 
guard-line,  the  second  lieutenant  in  command 
thought  it  was  an  attempt  at  a  rescue  and  ordered 
his  men  to  form  and  fire. 

Then  he  saw  it  was  only  a  boy,  and  struck  the 
guns  up  with  his  sword.  Three  or  four  Minie 


be  hard  up  for  somebody  to  shoot— to  take  two 
old  men,  one  of  them  a  cripple,  and  the  other  as 
loyal  as  any  soldier  that  ever  carried  a  musket! 
Take  off  those  ropes  before  I  forget  that  we  are 
wearing  the  same  uniform!" 

"Easy,  Captain,"  the  Lieutenant  protested. 
"We're  only  obeying  orders,  as  you  know." 

"That's  so;  pardon  me,  Lieutenant— and  put 
yourself  in  my  place  if  you  can.  But  I'll  be  re- 
sponsible for  both  of  your  prisoners  if  you'll  untie 
them.  Lieutenant  Brinkerhott  will  be  here  in  a 
minute  with  countermanding  orders  from  the 
General." 

There  was  an  awkward  little  interlude  after 
the  prisoners  were  unbound.  The  two  old  men 
eyed  each  other  askance;  Alan  still  stood  at  bay; 
the  men  in  the  firing-squads  shifted  uneasily  from 
foot  to  foot,  and  nobody  said  anything. 

The  upcoming  of  Lieutenant  Brinkerhoff  with 
orders  to  march  the  prisoners  back  to  camp  was 
a  decided  relief  to  all  concerned;  and  a  little 
later  rescued  and  rescuers  had  audience  of  the 
division  commander,  who  was  just  getting  ready 
to  mount  and  ride  with  his  staff. 

"One  at  a"  time,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said 
the  General,  good-naturedly.  "We'll  take  your 
case  first,  Mr.  Joyce.  Of  course,  you're  free; 
Captain  Joyce's  voucher  for  your  loyalty  is  suf- 
ficient. But  I'd  like  to  know  a  little  more  about 
that  map  business,  and  why  you  resisted  and 
tried  to  escape  when  the  guard  halted  you." 

"I  told  you  the  truth  last  night,  General.  I 
was  coming  here  to  say  a  good  word  for  an  old 
neighbor.  My  eyes  were  pretty  bad,  and  my 
little  lad  here,  who  had  already  been  in  the  lines, 
made  that  map  so  that  I  could  find  the  way." 

"Humph!  A  very  natural  thing  to  do— and  a 
very  dangerous  one,"  was  the  General's  comment. 
"Go  on." 

"After  stumbling  about  for  a  long  time  I  knew 
I  was  lost,  and  began  to  be  afraid  of  falling  in 


"Together  they  stood  the  old  man  on  his  feet' 


balls  whistled  over  Alan's  head,  and  he  bent  to 
the  saddle-bow.  The  next  instant  the  horse  was 
careering  riderless  and  Alan  was  on  his  knees 
before  the  astonished  officer,  pouring  forth  a 
stream  of  passionate  incoherence. 

"Oh,  you  mustn't,  you  mustn't!  What  I  told 
on  him  wasn't  true— I  thought  it  was,  but  it 
wasn't!  I—" 

The  second  detail  had  come  up  with  the  other 
prisoner,  and  a  grave  voice  said,  "Alan,  lad!" 

Alan  looked  up  and  saw  lis  father,  bare- 
headed, coatless,  bound,  a  prisoner,  on  the  way 
to  execution ;  all  this  at  the  hands  of  the  Lincoln 
men,  whose  coming  had  been  so  eagerly  longed 
for!  Saw,  sprang  up  and  clenched  his  lists,  and 
was  nearer  becoming  a  fierce  little  rebel  than  he 
had  ever  thought  to  be. 

What  foolish  thing  he  would  have  said  or  done 
is  not  to  be  here  set  down.  The  Covenanter 
blood  is  slow  to  boil,  as  all  the  world  knows;  but 
when  the  fire  is  hot  enough  it  is  apt  to  boil  as 
steam-engines  do  when  they  burst. 

Before  he  could  get  his  breath  the  two  captains 
came  tearing  up.  Captain  Dick  dropped  from  his 
horse  and  put  himself  in  front  of  his  father,  much 
as  if  the  guns  were  already  leveled ;  and  Captain 
Robert  sought  vainly  for  speech  strong  enough  to 
fit  the  occasion. 

"Heavens  and  earth!"  he  exploded.  "You  have 
my  father,  as  well  as  Dick's!  You  fellow?  Ti>'St 


with  the  enemy— in  which  case  I  should  miss  the 
chance  of  saying  what  had  to  be  said  to  you. 
When  your  men  challenged  me  I  made  sure  I  had 
blundered  into  the  Confederate  lines,  and  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  tried  to  escape." 

The  General  nodded,  and  came  nearer  to  ex- 
amine the  powder-burns. 

"You're  pretty  badly  hurt,  Mr.  Joyce.  What 
happened  to  you?" 

"The  bushwhackers  raided  us  last  evening  at 
sundown,  and  one  of  them  shot  at  me  at  short 
range.   I  dodged  the  lead,  but  not  the  powder." 

"H'm;  not  many  men  would  have  started  out 
to  help  a  neighbor  in  such  a  condition.  You  must 
take  care  of  yourself  or  you'll  lose  your  sight  yet. 
Now  for  your  case,  Mr.  Garth.  Isn't  this  out- 
law Byers  your  kinsman?" 

Jasper  Garth  admitted  it  in  a  word,  and  the 
General  beckoned  to  Lieutenant  Brinkerboff. 

"A  word. with  you,  Lieutenant,"  he  said;  and 
they  drew  apart  for  a  whispered  conference.  At 
the  end  of  it  the  grave-faced  commander  was 
frowning,  and  his  questions  were  like  blows. 

"Have  you  ever  harbored  these  guerrillas,  Mr. 
Garth?" 

"No." 

"Isn't  it  true,  as  this  boy  testified  before 
Colonel  M'lvor  yesterday,  that  you  entertained 
the  Byers  gang  at  your  house  two  nights  ago?" 

"I  reckon  he  thought  it  was  true." 


"Answer  the  question!" 

Alan  was  struggling  to  get  to  the  front,  but  his 
brother  was  holding  him— holding  him  with  a 
hand  clapped  over  his  mouth. 

"I  reckon  you  might  call  it  'entertaining,'" 
said  the  old  man,  slowly,  "but  we-all  called  it  a 
raid.  They  got  us  up  in  the  dead  0'  night  to  cook 
for  'em,  and  when  they  went  away  they  took 
everything  they  could  carry  or  drive." 

The  General  turned  to  Stephen  Joyce. 

"Is  this  true,  Mr.  Joyce?" 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is.  My  lad  took 
too  much  for  granted ;  we  all  did,  for  that  matter. 
This  is  what  I  tried  to  tell  you  last  night, 
General." 

"Very  good ;  we'll  let  that  pass.  Now,  then, 
Mr.  Garth,  what  was  your  errand  when  you  were 
arrested  in  the  lines  yesterday?" 

The  old  man  looked  helplessly  from  one  to  an- 
other of  them  and  Opened  not  his  mouth. 

"I  don't  wonder  you  are  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge it  before  the  man  who  risked  his  life  to  save 
yours,"  said  the  General,  with  added  severity  and 
rising  warmth.  "Notwithstandiug  your  griev- 
ance against  the  guerrillas  you  were  on  your 
way  to  bring  them  down  upon  your  neighbor." 

Garth  looked  up  quickly. 

"How  do  you  know  that,  General?" 

The  commander  turned  sharply  upon  Alan. 

"Tell  us  what  you  told  Lieutenant  Brinkerboff 
yesterday— what  you  overheard  this  man  say." 

But  Alan,  who  had  been  bursting  with  words 
the  miuute  before,  became  suddenly  tongue-tied. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  re- 
peated the  overhearings  word  for  word  as  nearly 
as  he  could. 

Jasper  Garth  looked  up  again,  a  queer  smile 
wrinkling  his  winter-apple  face. 

"We've  been  hating  one  another  toler'bly  fierce 
—the  Joyces  and  my  folks— and  I  don't  know  as 
I  blame  the  boy.  I've  done  my  shares  of  the 
meannesses,  too,  but  I  hope  I  ain't  as  mean  as 
that  would  come  to.  Seth  Byers  had  bragged  to 
me  that  he'd  raid  the  Joyce  place  right  under 
your  noses.  I  tried  to  warn  Joyce  one  way  and 
another,  and  finally  concluded  I'd  better  bring 
help.  The  'captain'  I  was  going  to  notify  was 
Captain  Joyce.  I  allowed  maybe  he'd  send  a 
guard  to  his  father's  house  if  he  knew." 

There  is  a  story  in  the  Bible  about  a  man  who 
sat  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes  and  strewed  dust 
upon  his  head;  and  while  one  might  count  ten 
Alan  Joyce  envied  that  man  his  opportunities. 
Failing  these,  he  did  the  next  best  thing,  and  (lung 
himself  upon  the  lame  old  man  in  hearty  boyish 
contrition. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Jasp'!  Uncle  Jasp'!"  he  cried.  "I 
thought  I  was  forgiving  you— but  can  you  ever 
forgive  me?" 

The  old  man  held  him  close.  After  all,  Alan's 
name  was  "Alan  Jasper." 

"Oh,  it  ain't  so  bad  as  all  that,  Alan,  boy.  Be- 
sides, Dick's  been  telling  me  about  your  running 
your  legs  off  to  save  an  old  man  'at  you  thought 
was  trying  to  get  you-all  raided,  and  if—" 

Stephen  Joyce  was  the  interruption.  He  was 
groping  his  way  blindly,  his  strong  old  face  work- 
ing and  the  fire  in  his  burned  eyes  gratefully 
quenched  for  the  moment.  And  over  Alan's 
shoulder  the  two  old  friends  clasped  hands. 

The  General  took  Captain  Robert's  arm  and  led 
him  aside. 

"It  seems  to  be  only  a  little  comedy  of  errors, 
after  all,  but  it  came  desperately  near  being  a 
tragedy,"  he  said.  "I  envy  you  your  father,  Cap- 
tain—and your  father's  friend.  What  can  I  do 
for  them  or  for  ycu?" 

Captain  Robert  took  his  courage  in  both  hands. 
It  was  two  long  years  since  he  had  looked  upon 
his  mother's  face— or  Eleanor's. 

"There  are  two  things,  General;  The  parole  of 
my  old  school-mate  Dick  here,  and— and  a  few 
hours'  leave  for  me.  It's  two  years  since  I've 
seen  the  old  home  place." 

The  General  laughed.  "Ah,  you  young  men!  I 
know  you!   I'll  warrant  there's  a — " 

What  it  was  the  division  commander  warranted 
Robert  was  not  to  know.  An  orderly  galloped 
up  with  dispatches,  and  the  General  turned  to  his 
adjutant. 

"A  parole  for  Captain  Richard  Garth,  and  three 
days'  leave  for  Captain  Robert  Joyce,"  he 
directed;  and  then  to  Robert,  "There  will  be  no 
decisive  action  this  side  of  Chattanooga.  Gen- 
eral Bragg  has  fallen  back  beyond  the  mountains. 
Take  your  three  days,  and  then  ride  hard  and 
overtake  your  regiment.  Trumpeter,  blow  'boots 
and  saddles!' " 

The  five  of  them  walked  out  to  the  crest  road 
together  in  the  wake  of  the  trampling  hosts,  with 
the  morning  sun  not  yet  two  hours  high  shining 
in  their  faces.  The  two  old  men  were  a  little  in 
advance,  and  they  went  silently  for  the  most  part. 
What  they  had  to  say  was  too  large  for  speech. 

The  two  young  captains  followed  on  behind, 
with  Alan  between  them;  and  in  this  group  it 
was  the  boy  who  was  silent.  What  he  was  think- 
ing of  came  out  later  on,  when  the  description- 
beggaring  reunion  at  the  Garth  house  was  over, 
and  the  resuscitated  Pete  had  told  his  story  and 
delivered  the  happily  unnecessary  farewell  letter, 
and  the  two  mothers  and  Eleanor,  with  Robert  to 
help,  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  break- 
fast for  Alan  and  Dick,  who  were  the  fasting  ones. 

Alan  w  as  sitting  on  the  shaded  porch-step  with 
Mary  at  his  knee,  listening  abstractedly  to  the 
talk  between  his  father  and  Jasper  Garth  and 
Dick. 

"No,  Stephen,  you're  not  going  back  to  that 
torn-up  house  till  Eph  and  Pete  have  put  things 
to  rights,"  Jasper  Garth  was  saying.  "You-all 
just  make  up  your  minds  to  camp  down  here  with 
us  for  a  little  spell  and  let  the  young  folks  be 
together  while  they  can.'' 

"Ob,  I  don't  want  to  rub  it  in  on  you  that  way, 
Jasper.   You've  been  stripped  about  as  clean  as 
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we  have.  And  it  was  mighty  good  of  Hannah  to 
take  Hester  and  Mary  in  when  they  didn't  have 
any  other  place  to  go." 

-Pshaw!"  said  the  lame  one,  "she  couldn't  have 
done  any  less,  I  reckon.  Besides,  she  and  Ellie 
have  just  been  honing  to  straighten  it  out  all 
along." 

"Hear  'em,"  said  Alan  to  the  small  one. 
"Doesn't  it  sound  good,  Molly?" 

Mary  nodded  vehemently. 

"And  father  and  mother  are  glad,  and  Bob  and 
Ellie  are  glad,"  he  went  on;  "and  I'm  the  only  one 
that's  sorry." 

"Huh!"  said  the  practical  little  maid,  "I  don't 
see  what  you've  got  to  be  sorry  about— 'less  it's 
'cause  you  haven't  had  breakfast." 

Alan  was  silent  for  a  full  minute  before  he  said, 
"Don't  you  see,  Molly?  I  thought  I  was  doing 
such  a  forgiving  thing,  and  instead  of  that  I'm 
the  one  that  has  to  be  forgiven.  Uncle  Jasp'  was 
just  outdoing  us  at  every  turn.  Besides,  I  got  my 
full  pay  and  a  good  deal  more.  If  I  hadn't  tried 
so  hard  to  save  Uncle  Jasp'  we'd  have  lost  my 
father." 

But  the  practical  one,  not  having  a  shattered 
card-house  of  yindictiveness  to  clear  away,  would 
not  be  convinced. 

"But  you  thought  Uncle  Jasp'  was  spiting  us, 
and  that  made  it  just  the  same  as  if  he  was".  I 
think  you  did  just  splendid." 

Alan  shook  his  head,  reflectively.  Things  were 
defining  themselves  pretty  clearly  for  him  that 
morning. 

"No,  Molly ;  there  ain't  anything  very  'splendid' 
about  trying  to  fill  up  a  hole  that  you've  dug 
yourself.  But  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  this  one 
thing:  I'll  never  hate  anybody  again  as  long  as 
I  live." 

"What's  that?"  said  Dick,  overhearing.  "Not 
even  Seth  Byers?" 

Alan  took  time  to  think  about  it,  and  then  shook 
his  head  resolutely. 

"No,  not  even  Seth  Byers ;  it  wouldn't  be  safe." 

Dick  came  pver  and  put  his  hand  on  Alan's 
shoulder. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Alan,  lad,"  he 
said.  "The  man  is  dead.  My  men  chased  the 
bushwhackers  into  the  Yankee  lines  a  little  while 
ago,  and  they  got  between  the  upper  and  under 
millstones." 

"How  did  you  hear?"  asked  Alan,  with  awe  in 
his  voice. 

"One  of  them  escaped,  and  he's  hiding  in  our 
cellar  now.  His  name  is  Elisha  something  or 
other,  and  he's  the  only  decent  one  in  the  lot. 
He's  the  man  who  warned  your  father,  you 
know." 

There  were  cheerful  voices  in  the  hall,  and 
Mary  slipped  her  band  in  Alan's. 

"It's  Ellie  and  Bob,  coming  to  call  you  and 
Dick  to  breakfast,"  she  said.  "She  needn't 
think  she's  going  to  pour  your  coffee.  I'm  going 
to  do  that,  'cause,  you're  good."  ■ 

Alan  rose  and  whisked  the  small  one  to  berfeet. 

"Don't  say  that,  little  sis'.  I'm  not  good;  I'm 
only  just  going  to  begin  to  commence  to  be  half- 
way fair  and  charitable;  that's  all.  My,  how 
good  that  fried  chicken  smells!" 

THE  END 


.  By  Frank  H.  Sweet 

eSlf^^^  etukah  Allen  sat  out  under  the 
grape-vine  arb.or  knitting.  It  was 
only  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning— 
an  unseemly  hour  to  knit,  as  most 
busy  housewives  would  have  said, 
and  which  Keturah  herself  acknowl- 
edged in  the  depths  of  her  lonely, 
disquieted  heart.  But  what  could 
she  do?  Since  the  conqueror  came  she  had  had 
no  recource  against  time  except  knitting  and 
missionary-work,  and  even  her  charity-loving 
heart  could  not  find  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
making  poor-calls  this  morning.  Meadowville 
was  a  small  place,  and  since  the  Ladies'  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Children's  Mission  Band 
had  been  organized,  the  two  or  three  poor  fam- 
ilies had  found  it  a  sinecure  to  keep  their  poverty 
before  the  public.  Even  the  most  liberal  of  the 
work-lovers  were  forced  to  admit  that  their  pro- 
teges were  becoming  more  and  more  shiftless 
and  lazy. 

Keturah  loved  charity-work  and  hated  knitting, 
and  it  was  this  same  hate  that  made  her  cling  to 
it  so  assiduously.  If  she  had  lived  in  the  right 
age  her  sensitive  conscience  would  have  provided 
her  with  sack-cloth  and  ashes. 

It  was  in  the  lush  of  middle  June,  and  the  odors 
of  honeysuckles  and  roses  were  mingled  with 
those  of  ripening  strawberries  and  pungent  gar- 
den herbs.  Pollen-dusted  bees  and  iridescent  but- 
terflies flitted  about  in  the  sunshine,  and  among 
the  tendrils  of  the  grape-vine  above  her  head  was 
the  half-concealed  nest  of  a  yellow  warbler.  Noth- 
ing was  afraid  of  Keturah;  even  now  one  of  the 
warblers  was  twittering  a  contemplative  interlude 
not  three  feet  away  from  her  clicking  needles. 

But  K£turah  was  in  a  disturbed  frame  of  mind 
this  morning,  and  was  not  even  conscious  of  her 
tiny  friend's  presence.  She  could  hear  the  con- 
queror bustling  about  in  the  kitchen— her  kitchen 
now— rattling  dishes,  opening  and  shutting  oven 
doors,  whistling— yes,  actually  whistling— to  the 
canary-bird,  and  now  and  then  indulging  in  a 
snatch  of  high-pitched,  breezy  song.  Keturah 
listened  with  mingled  emotions.  The  conqueror 
was  a  splendid  housekeeper— she  was  glad  to 
admit  that,  both  for  her  brother's  and  her  con- 
science's sake— but  she  was  so  energetic  and  so 


strong-minded  and  so  capable.  She  did  all  her 
housework,  and  looked  after  the  poultry  and 
flower-garden;  she  was  president  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  found  plenty  of  time  to  visit  and 
to  receive  calls.  Keturah  admired  her  vastly,  and 
even  liked  her  in  a  rebuffed  sort  of  way;  but 
somehow,  even  from  her  vantage-ground  of  inside 
spectator,  she  could  never  quite  understand  how 
one  woman  could  accomplish  so  much.  Every 
morning  ,her  conscience  made  her  offer  to  help 
with  the  work,  and  every  morning  the  conqueror 
looked  at  her  with  a  calmly  superior  air  and  said 
that  slow  help  was  a  bother. 

And  that  is  why  Keturah's  mornings  were  spent 
in  the  grape-vine  arbor  or  out  making  poor-calls. 
She  wanted  to  like  the  conqueror,  and  tried  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  tender,  shrinking  heart. 
Was  she  not  her  brother's  wife  and  her  own 
sister-in-law?  And  was  she  not  the  best  house- 
keeper and  the  most  capable  manager  in  Meadow- 
ville ?  But  even  with  all  these  attractions  Keturah 
could  not  force  her  sensitive,  refined  nerves  to 
ignore  this  new  order  of  bustle  and  energy  and 
self-assertion. 

And  there  was  another  thing:  For  three  and 
twenty  years  Keturah  had  been  the  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  establishment,  doing  the  work  in 
her  quiet,  prim,  ladylike  way,  and  never  dream- 
ing that  the  years  would  bring  other  change 
than  what  rightfully  belonged  to  them.  She  had 
been  housekeeper  for  her  father  until  he  died, 
and  then  for  her  brother;  and  although  she  had 
once  thought— and  hoped— that  her  brother  might 
marry,  such  a  possibility  had  gradually  been  lost 
sight  of.  He  had  just  passed  his  fortieth  birth- 
day, and  she  her  forty-third,  when  the  conqueror 
came. 

Keturah  was  not  combative,  and  she  honestly 
tried  to  take  the  new  order  of  things  according  to 
the  light  her  conscience  indicated ;  but  her  res- 
olutions were  not  as  strong  as  the  nature  handed 
down  by  half  a  dozen  generations  of  refined  ances- 
tors. At  the  end  of  a  month  she  had  gone  to  her 
brother  and  asked  for  her  share  of  the  property, 
so  that  she  might  go  off  and  live  by  herself.  At 
first  he  had  been  incredulous,  then  sarcastic. 
Their  father  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  prop- 
erty would  not  be  divided,  he  had  told  her;  and 
besides,  he  could  not  let  her  have  her  share  with- 
out selling  the  homestead,  and  he  would  not  do 
that.  And,  furthermore,  he  had  advanced  the 
unnecessary  argument  that  she  was  too  old  to 
live  by  herself.  She  had  winced  a  little  at  this 
thrust.  It  sounded  so  like  the  bristling  assertions 
of  the  conqueror  that  she  turned  away,  hurt  and 
silenced. 

But  it  was  true,  she  told  herself,  remorselessly; 
she  was  getting  to  be  quite  an  old  woman.  And 
she  went  to  the  glass  to  overwhelm  her  worldli- 
ness  with  a  proof  of  the  fact;  but  somehow  the 
glass  did  not  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  asser- 
tion. Her  skin  was  still  soft,  and  her  cheeks  bad 
the  same  delicate  flush  that  had  made  her  a  belle 
in  the  far-off  days  of  her  girlhood ;  and  there  was 
not  a  single  gray  intruder  among  all  the  glossy 
brown  hair  that  was  coiled  and  massed  upon  her 
head. 

She  was  thinking  of  her  future  now,  as  she  sat 
under  the  grape-vine  arbor  listening  to  the  self- 
assertive  work  of  the  conqueror  in  the  kitchen, 
and  oblivious  of  the  persuasive  twittering  at  her 
side.  Deep  down  in  her  heart  she  was  trying  to 
steel  herself  to  something  desperate— to  go  away, 
to  seek  employment— anything.  If  her  brother 
would  not  give  up  her  share  of  the  property  she 
would  surely  be  able  to  earn  a  living  somewhere. 

A  quick  step  on  the  gravel  walk  brought  her 
eyes  from  the  needles  and  her  thoughts  from  the 
future. 

"Oh,  here  you  are,  Miss  Keturah!  I've  looked 
for  you  everywhere!"  And  Florence,  the  conquer- 
or's sister,  bustled  into  the  arbor  and  plumped 
herself  down  on  the  seat  beside  Keturah.  Flor- 
ence was  eighteen,  very  vivacious,  very  dumpy, 
and  very  much  engrossed  in  herself.  Added  to 
this,  she  was  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  con- 
queror's heart. 

"Oh,  Miss  Keturah,  have  you  heard  the  news?" 
she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  breath.  "The 
Rev.  Charles  Barden,  missionary  to  Japan,  is 
coming  to  Meadowville,  and  is  going  to  lecture  to 
the  Missionary  Society  next  week,  and  is  coming 
here  to  stay!  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Going 
to  stay  here  with  us  a  whole  week!" 

Keturah  rose  quickly,  and  then  sat  down  and 
began  to  ply  her  needles  with  desperate  energy. 
She  did  not  even  notice  that  she  was  knitting  back 
over  the  same  needle. 

"What  do  you  mean,  child?"  she  gasped,  in  a 
voice  that  she  intended  to  be  calm.  "How  do 
you  know?" 

"Why,  what  a  woman  you  are,"  laughed  the  girl. 
"One  can't  even  mention  missionary-work  but  you 
go  off  into  the  fidgets.  Catch  me  ever  getting  as 
struck  on  charity  as  that.  But  it's  true.  Your 
brother  was  at  the  depot  when  he  got  off  the  train 
this  morning,  and  he  invited  him  here.  I  was  in 
your  brother's  store  and  saw  him,  and  he's  just 
splendid,"  enthusiastically;  "six  feet  high  and 
more,  and  carries  himself  like  a  regular  soldier. 
Your  brother  told  me  to  hurry  back  and  let  you  all 
know  about  his  coming."  She  was  silent  for  some 
moments,  with  a  self-satisfied  smile  on  her  pretty 
face,  then  burst  out  with,  "I'm  going  to  set  my 
cap  for  him !  I'm  just  sick  and  tired  of  this  pokey 
place,  and  I  always  did  want  to  go  to  Japan  and 
China  and  those  foreign  countries!" 

"Child,  child!"  remonstrated  Keturah,  "he's 
more  than  twice  your  age!" 

"Only  forty-five,"  said  the  girl,  perversely.  "I 
heard  him  tell  your  brother  so.  That's  just  the 
right  age  in  a  man.  And  there's  nobody  around 
here  who  can  be  compared  with  him.  I  don't 
believe  there  are  many  real  handsome  women  in 
Japan,  and  you  know,  Miss  Keturah,  a  smart  girl 
can  do  almost  anything  with  a  man  in  a  week." 


"Maybe  he's  married,  child—" 

"No,  he  isn't,  for  your  brother  asked  him.  He 
keeps  house,  and  has  a  Chinaman  to  cook  and  do 
his  work.  My  sister  says  I  must  look  sharp,  for 
he's  the  best  catch  there  ever  was  in  this''town. 
He's  awful  rich,  even  if  he  is  a  missionary."  She 
was  silent  again  for  some  minutes,  tapping  her 
foot  complacently  against  the  rustic-work  of  the 
arbor.  Then  she  looked  at  Keturah  with  sudden 
interest. 

"He  said  he  used  to  live  here  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Did  you  know  him,  Miss  Keturah? 
You  must  be  old  enough  to  remember  most  every- 
thing." 

"He  went  to  school  with  brother  and  me,"  said 
Keturah,  quietly.  "He  used  to  live  in  that  house 
across  the  street.  I  believe  he  was  considered  a 
very  nice  young  man  then." 

"I  should  think  so!"  scornfully.  "At  any  rate, 
he's  the  finest  man  I  ever  saw!  But  there  they 
come  now!"  and  she  hurried  away  as  the  two  men 
turned  in  the  gate  and  walked  leisurely  up  the 
gravel  walk  toward  the  house. 

Keturah  did  not  rise,  but  half  an  hour  later 
she  was  conscious,  without  looking  up,  that  some 
one  had  left  the  house  and  was  coming  directly 
toward  the  grape-vine  arbor. 

"Miss  Keturah!"  She  rose  calmly  and  gave 
hiim  her  hand. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Charles,"  she  said,  cor- 
dially. "It's  been  a  longtime  since  you  were  here." 

"Yes,  a  long  time—"  then  Florence  bustled  into 
the  arbor  and  bore  him  off  to  look  at  the  flower- 
garden. 

The  next  few  days  Keturah  saw  very  little  of 
him.  Florence  ha'd  him  in  charge  most  of  the 
time,  making  poor-calls,  wandering  about  the 
fields,  or  on  the  piazza  chatting  of  the  delights  of 
travel  and  missionary-work.  But  on  the  fifth  day 
Florence  was  obliged  to  go  to  her  dressmaker  to 
try  on  an  elaborate  costume  she  was  having  made 
for  the  missionary  meeting.  While  she  was  gone 
the  Rev.  Charles  Barden  found  his  way  across  the 
lawn  to  the  grape-vine  arbor  where  Keturah  sat 
knitting.  She  greeted  him  quietly  and  made  room 
for  him  on  the  seat  beside  her. 

"I  haven't  seen  so  much  of  you  as  I  hoped,"  he 
began,  gravely,  as  he  sat  down. 

"There's  been  considerabe  going  on,"  she  said. 

"Yes;  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  chance  to 
speak  with  you  alone,  but  this  is  my  first  opportu- 
nity. Do  you  remember  our  last  conversation 
before  I  left?" 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  needles  began  to 
click  more  rapidly. 

"It  was  in  this  very  arbor,  you  remember,  twen- 
ty-five years  ago.  I  asked  you  to  go  away  with 
me,  and  you  said  that  your  father  was  growing 
old  and  needed  you,  and  that  it  would  not  be  right 
to  leave  him.  Keturah.  will  you  go  back  with  me 
now?  Your  father  is  dead,  and  your  brother  is 
provided  for.   No  one  needs  you  here." 

The  knitting" fell  to  the  ground  unheeded  and  a 
warm,  rich  color  stole  into  her  face., 

"But  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  woman  now,  and 
you  are  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"Ah,  indeed!"  quizzingly.  "I  am  forty-five  and 
you  are  forty-three;  just  the  same  difference 
between  us  as  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Will  you  go  back  with  me?" 

But  still  her  conscience  made  her  demur. 

"Would  not  a  younger  woman  do  you  more 
1  good,  Charles?" 

"I  want  you,  Keturah!"  The  grave  voice  grew 
earnest  and  tender.  "I  wanted  you  twenty-five 
years  ago!  I  want  you  now!  I  shall  want  you 
always!  Will  you  go  back  with  me?" 

"Yes." 

At  the  supper-table  that  evening  the  Rev. 
Charles  Barden  looked  across  at  his  host. 

"I  believe  I  haven't  told  you,  John,  that  Ketu- 
rah is  going  back  with  me,"  he  said,  composedly. 

"No?  You  don't  mean  it?"  and  John  Allen 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  incredulous 
amazement.  Then  he  rose  hastily  and  shook 
each  of  them  by  the  hand.  "I  don't  suppose  it 
will  be  any  use  to  object,"  he  said,  jocosely. 
"Keturah  is  of  age,  and  knows  her  own  mind. 
But  really,  Charles,  I  congratulate  you.  She  is 
a  fine  woman  if  I  do  say  it." 

And  from  her  side  of  the  table  Florence  looked 
across  at  Keturah  and  made  a  grimace  and  then 
went  on  calmly  with  her  meal. 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 

In  very  ancient  times  people  sat  down  to  eat  at 
tables  as  we  do  at  the  present  day.  This  custom 
was  not  only  observed  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the 
Egyptians  as  well.  Lying  down  on  couches  to 
eat  was  an  invention  of  the  Greeks.  However,  it 
was  termed  an  uncomfortable  luxury,  and  was 
confined  to  the  upper  classes  almost  entirely,  for 
it  necessarily  required  a  great  deal  of  service. 

At  last  society  was  released  from  the  practice, 
but  it  was  given  up  with  much  reluctance,  as  it 
was  firmly  believed  that  the  posture  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  much  esprit  was  displayed  in  the  conversa- 
tion that  took  place,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the 
phrase  "attic  salt." 

It  is  said  that  the  Romans  preferred  to  dine  in 
a  company  numbering  not  less  than  the  number 
of  the  Graces— three ;  and  with  not  more  than  the 
number  of  the  Muses— nine.  The  mystic  number 
of  the  Greeks  was  seven.  Plato  favored  twenty- 
eight,  in  honor  of  some  astronomical  considera- 
tion., In  France  no  particular  number  of  diners 
was  fancied  more  than  another ;  but  a  table  with 
thirteen  guests  was  objected  to,  as  it  is  by  the 
superstitious  to-day.  In  Italy  during  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance  the  number  thirteen  was  not 
even  noticed,  much  less  objected  to. 

The  time  of  day  at  which  the  wealthy  classes 


took  their  meals  was  different  from  that  at  which 
they  take  them  now,  but  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  took  their  principal  meal  at  noontide. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  Louis  XII.  and  Frances  I.,  the  upper  classes 
dined  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  and  suppered  at  4  p.  m. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  they  dined  at  noon 
and  suppered  at  7  p.  m. 

Eating  with  the  fingers  was  indulged  in  until 
the  sixteenth  century.  Fancy  taking  up  sauces 
and  soups  with  pieces  of  bread!  Dipping  the 
fingers  into  hot  dishes  became  so  painful  to  the 
Roman  dandies  and  gourmets  that  they  finally 
put  on  gloves  in  order  to  eat  the  viands  hotter 
than  by  the  ordinary  method.  The  use  of  spoons 
—other  than  of  bread— or  of  knives  and  forks  was 
entirely  unknown.  The  earliest  method  of  trans- 
ferring food  to  the  mouth  was  with  simple  tools 
made  by  the  Chinese,  who  to  this  day  throughout 
all  classes  of  society  eat  their  food  with  chop- 
sticks (wooden  rods  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long),  which  they  manage  with  admirable  dexter- 
ity. The  first  knives  and  forks  used  in  Venice 
were  handled  by  the  wife  and  son  of  the  Doge 
Peter  Orseleole;  for  this  criminal  offense  the 
former  was  censured  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  pro- 
nounced it  an  "insensate  luxury,"  and  called 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  her  and  her 
entire  family. 

Skins  for  the  carriage  of  water  and  the  keeping 
of  wine  are  ancient  institutions;  but  little  is 
known  of  their  invention  or  their  history.  Bottles, 
jars  and  crocks  of  unglazed  earthenware  are 
among  the  earliest  results  of  human  ingenuity. 

There  were  "dining-houses"  in  the  great  towns 
of  all  ages.  The  one  at  Rome  was  made  historic 
by  the  poet  Horace,  who  contracted  indigestion 
by  eating  a  sheep's  head  there.  However,  there 
were  no  actual  restaurants  before  the  year  1750. 
The  first  one  established  and  bearing  such  a  title 
was  founded  in  Paris  by  a  cook.  Over  his  shop 
and  dining-room  door  was  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin:  "Come  to  me  all  ye  that  are  hun- 
gry and  I  will  restore  you  to  comfort." 

But  the  French  Revolution  spread  liberty,  and, 
according  to  Dumas,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  one  could  dine  at  a  good  restaurant  for 
twelve  francs  as  well  as  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  his 
palace. 

Before  the  revolution  in  1789  French  dinners 
were  simple,  as  there  were  only  three  courses 
after  soup.  After  Napoleon  came  the  Restora- 
tion, and  with  Louis  XIV.  a  system  of  gluttony 
and  waste. 

During  this  period  dinners  were  the  means  of 
luxurious  exhibitions  among  the  Romans.  Augar 
Hortensis  on  his  appointment  gave  a  dinner  at 
which  for  the  first  time  a  roasted  peacock,  with 
its  principal  feathers  restored  to  it,  was  served. 
At  ceremonial  dinners  pies  with  a  hundred  birds 
became  fashionable ;  later  on  dishes  made  of  fil- 
lets of  such  birds,  which  were  more  convenient  to 
eat,  were  served.  This  gave  rise  to  the  fables 
about  plates  composed  of  the  tongues  of  night- 
ingales and  other  singing-birds. 

There  is  in  the  public  library  of  Chicago  an  old 
book  (written  in  Old  English)  called  "Antiquitates 
Culinarie,"  or  "Curious  Tracts,"  relating  to  the 
culinary  affairs  of  the  English,  dated  1791.  Among 
the  queer  allusions  is  the  following: 

"A  mighty  pye  made  its  appearance,  out  of 
which,  on  its  opening,  a  flock  of  living  birds  flew 
forth,  to  the  no  small  surprise  and  amusement  of 
the  guests." 

This  was  a  common  joke  at  the  feasts  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  and  these  animated  pies 
were  introduced,  as  Hamlet  says,  "to  set  on  a 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh."  There 
are  instances  also  of  dwarfs  undergoing  such  a 
temporary  incrustation  for  the  edification  of  their 
cruel  owners  and  their  guests. 

About  the  year  1630  King  Charles  and  his  Queen 
were  entertained  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  at  Burleigh-on-the-Hill.  On  this 
occasion  a  dwarf  was  served  up  in  cold  pie  and 
presented  by  the  Duchess  to  the  Queen.  A  still 
more  absurd  custom  prevailed  at  the  great  city 
entertainments  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  vast 
dish,  broad  and  deep,  was  filled  with  custard  and 
placed  on  the  table.  While  the  company  was 
busily  employed  dispatching  their  meal,  a  zany, 
or  jester,  suddenly  entered  the  room,  and  spring- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  astonished  guests, 
plunged  himself  into  the  quivering  custard,  to 
the  unspeakable  amusement  of  those  present. 

One  of  the  favorite  ornaments  of  the  festal 
board,  particularly  at  Christmas-time,  was  the 
head  of  a  boar  served  up  with  every  circumstance 
of  pompous  ceremony.  It  was  preceded  by  trum- 
pets, and  followed  by  numerous  trains  of  ladies, 
knights  and  squires. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  the  peacock  was 
given  a  place  of  state.  It  was  stuffed  with  spices 
and  sweet  herbs,  the  head  being  covered  with  a 
cloth,  which  was  constantly  wetted,  to  preserve 
the  crown.  It  was  roasted,  served  up  whole,  and 
covered  with  a  dressing  made  of  the  skin  and 
feathers.  The  honor  of  serving  was  reserved  for 
the  ladies  most  distinguished  by  birth,  rank  or 
beauty. 

The  office  of  carver  in  the  eyes  of  chivalry  was 
esteemed  a  very  honorable  one, and  on  solemn  occa- 
sions was  executed  by  persons  of  the  very  highest 
distinction.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  splendid 
absurdities  of  chivalry  faded  away,  this  office 
(together  with  various  others  which  that  roman- 
tic system  of  manners  had  dignified  with  honors) 
lost  its  distinction,  and  before  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  it  devolved  on  certain  domestics. 

By  this  superficial  glance  at  the  customs  of  the 
ancients  one  can  see  that  it  would  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  take  a  glance  at  the  several  gradations 
of  refinement  which  have  occurred  in  the  science 
of  eating  in  *our  own  country,  from  the  humble 
table  of  our  Celtic  ancestors  to  the  studied 
epicurean  of  modern  times.— Ladies'  Illustrated 
Journal. 
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Why  spend  |C  or  IS  when  we  will  give  you  tho 
_FNewest  end  Best  Varieties  of  the  famous  **0.  K.,f 
SEEDS  FREE.  Please  read  our  special  offer  and  see 
what  we  cansaveyou  Select  whatyou  want.if  you  don't 
need  all.  Limitedspace  necessitates  brief  mention  onljv 

We  guarantee  every  pkg.  ~ 

No.  1.  Been— "'Early  Golden  Sunrise."  Dwarf, 
Golden  pod.  Tender.  None  better.  G&rdeners'Deligbt, 
Ho.  8.  Beet— Sweet,  crisp  and  tender.  Very 
•Mly.Medlumslie.Blood  red.  Summer  and  Winter. 
Ko.  8.  Cabbage— "S.  A.  W.  S."  Aqueername? 
Stands  for  Summer,  Autumn.  Winter.  Spring.  An 
•11  the  year  round  variety.  Yon  need  it. 
Ko.  4.  Cauliflower— "Prize 


Head."  Early,  large  and  enow 
white.  Better  than  any  other. 
Ko.  5.  Carrot— "Cook's  Fa- 
vorite." The  best  garden  carrot. 
No.  6.Celery-"Crlsp<k  curly" 
Beautiful  foliage.  Tender,  delic- 
to m  stalks. 

Ko.  T.  Sweet  Com— "Early 
Indiana  Wonder.",  Veryl  arge. 
A  superior  variety. 
No,  8.  Pop  Cora— "Golden 
Beauty."   Pops  very  " 
Ko.    9.  Cucumber— "Cool 
A  criep."  Produc- 
tive. Finealiccr 
end  pickler. 
Ko.  10.  Let- 
tuce —  "Cab- 
bage." Socalled 
from  Its  form- 
ing clooe, 
round  heads 
of  tender, 
•risp  leaves. 
Ko.  11. 
Munkmel- 
lon-"Cupof 
Nectar." 


Small.  Richest  flavor^ Sweetest  you  ever  ate. 
No.  18.  Watermelon— "Krueger's  Choice." 
A  famous  new  melon  of  great  a  lie,  sweetness  and 
delicious  flavor. 

No.  18.  Onion—  "90  Day  Wonder."  Remarkably 
sweet.  Grows  from  seed  to  mammoth  size  In  90  days. 
No.  14.  Parsley— "Extra  Curly."  VeryfinesS 
for  garnishing. 

No.  15.  Parsnips— "Champion."  Large. 
Long.  Tender.  Splendid  table  parsnip. 
No.  16.  Peas— "Magnificent."  Medium 
Early.  A  great bearer.Large pods-DeliciouBpeaa. 
\o.  17,  Peppers — "Red  Prince."  Largo 
rrowth.  Sweet  and  mild.  The  beal 
'able  pepper. 

No.  18.  Pumpkin— "State  Fair." 
Large  but  rich.  Splendid  for  plea.  Will 
win  prizes  for  yon  wherever  shown. 
No.  10.  Radish— "Apple  Flesh.* 
Summer  radish,  crisp  and  mild.  Can 
be  eaten  like  an  apple. 
No.  «0.  JJadlsh— "Foot  Long  Win. 
ter."  Largest  of  all  varieties-    A  winter 
luxury.     Keeps  till  spring. 
No.  81.  Salsify— "Mammoth" com* 
bines  all  good  qualities. 


Ho.     22.  Spinach— 
"LoDg  Standing."  Besl 
far    family    gar  dens. 
Btandslongtlmetn  good 
condition.      No.  28. 
Squash — "Golden  Gi- 
ant." Very  early.  Very 
largo.  Finest  table  qual- 
ities.   No.  24.  To  mato 
—"Early  Alaska. "  The 
very    earliest,    large , 
smooth,  solid.    No.  25. 
Turnip  — "White 
Model. "Splendid  ear- 
ly variety.  Medium 
I Ue,  beautiful 
color  and 
shape. 


The  above  85  varie- 
ties cover  the  entire 

 vegetable  list.  You 

cannot  match  them  trom  any  catalogue  at  less  than 
$2  or$3.  We  will  give  you  the  entire  lot  and  the 
beet  monthly  Farm  and  Garden  paper  for  1  year 
for  only  50c      Only  60c  tor  all.   Think  of  it, 

Up-to-Dato  Farming  and  Gardening 

Is  the  best  paper  of  Its  class.  It  has  thoosanda  of  readers.  Every 
Dumber  is  worth  miay  times  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 

Oar  object  in  making  the  above  Unparalleled  Offer  Is  two-fold. 

1st,  to  introduce  more  widely  our  famous  "O.  K."  seeds  and  gain 
permanent  customers.    20  years  in  buBinesa.  $100,000  capitaL 

*  ad,  to  add  thousands  of  new  subscribers  to  our  paper.  This  offer 
means  an  actual  losa  which  we  charge  to  our  advertising  account. 

Ifyou  do  not  want  the  fullllst  of  25  varieties,  select  any  10,  send 
us  2oc  and  receive  the  paper  3  mos.  Or  select  15  pkts,  send  35c  and 
receive  the  paper  6  mos.  5  collections  and  papers  for  price  of  4. 
II  CI  P  IIC  AND  WE  WILL  HELP  10U.  Send  us  the  names 
"■hair  Uv  of  10 heads  of  families  who  may  buy  seeds  and 
we  will  send  you  free  with  any  offer  above  25  VARIETIES  OB 
FLOWER  SEEDS.  Sample  copy  and  Seed  Catalogue  FREE. 
J.  A.  EVERITT,  Seedsman,  >  AddVeee  Box  3 ft 

or  up-to-date  pub.  co.,  j  Indianapolis,  tol 


Cooked  Feed 

goes  farther  and  gives  quicker 
results  than  uncooked.  The 

GOSHEN 

Feed  Cooker 

and 

Water  Heater 


I  has  many  advantages  not 
I  found  in  others.  Strongly 
MADE  OF  STEEL  and 

galvanized  to  prevent  rust  or 
1  corrosion.  Large  fire  box 
(burns  big  chunks  of  wood  or 
lother  fuel.  Holds  fire  for 
JShours.  Double  boiler  gives 
^'clean  hot  water  and  cooks 
feed  at  same  time.  Cannot  scorch  feed.  Has 
spark  arrester.  Fully  guaranteed.  Three  sizes. 
Don't  buy  any  cooker  un  til  you  investigate  the  Goshen. 
We  make  Goshen  Steel  Tanks  and  Tank  Heaters.  Write. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  12  Purl  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

»5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

427  WORTH  ST.  KOKOMO.  IND..  U.  6.  A. 


H 


OW  MANY  APPLES 

does  It  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a. 


HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Press 

and  the  cider  will  be  better,  - 
purer  and  will  keep  longer 
Don't  buy  until  you  pet  our  Catalogue. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  GHead,  Ohio 


we^S.^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


NUMEROUS  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  three  most  apparent  results  of  our  nine- 
teenth-century mode  of  living  may  be  summed  up 
as  foHows :  The  family  income  is  no  longer  suffic- 
ient for  the  needs  of  a  grown-up  family  ;  there  is  a 
steady  decrease  in  marriage,  and  the  world  is 
filled  with  women  who  are  clamoring  to  exchange 
their  old  indefinite  duties  for  the  definite  duties  in 
which  the  majority  of  men  are  engaged. 

The  spark  of  self-dependence  which  smol- 
dered for  a  time  has  hurst  forth  into  a  steady 
flame  ;  it  has  come  like  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  noon-day  splendor.  Slowly,  surely,  the  fin-de- 
siecle  woman  embarks  upon  ventures  of  every 
description.  She  not  only  enters  the  realms  of 
art  and  literature,  but  even  invades  the  domains 
of  business  and  the  trades,  proving  conclusively 
that  honest  purpose  combined  with  unceasing 
labor  will  bring  a  sure  reward.  Mere  endeavor 
creates  power.  This  demand  for  work  by  women 
has  increased  the  number  of  occupations,  and 
now  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the  papers 
chronicling  the  story  of  some  woman  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  entirely  foreign  to  the  old  familiar 
lines  of  labor. 

Although  many  women  of  rank  and  position  in 
England  have  entered  upon  a  business  career,  it 
remained  for  two  titled  women,  Lady  Dorothea 
and  Lady  Estella  Hope,  to  demonstrate  that  a 
peer's  sister  can  be  successful  in  the  practical 
business  of  pony  and  cattle,  raising.  These  two 
ladies  spend  most  of  their  time  on  their  farm  at 
Edenbridge,  near  London,  where  they  have  been 
most  successful  in  breeding  and  raising  Shetland 
ponies  and  Jersey  cattle  for  the  market. 

"We  take  great  pleasure  in  our  farming,"  said 
one  of  the  sisters.  "We  are  very  proud  of  it,  and 
are  glad  people  should  know  how  successfully  we 
have  proved  that  women  can  make  this  sort  of 
thing  pay  if  they  have  the  taste  for  it." 

Another  Englishwoman,  Miss  Shaw,  now  a 
resident  of  this  country,  has  adopted  an  equally 
novel  occupation,  that  of  canine  physician.  At 
Miss  Shaw's  early  home  in  Oxford,  where  her 
father  was  professor  in  chemistry,  her  dearest 
companions  were  dogs,  and  both  her  father  and 
mother  were  great  lovers  of  these  four-footed 
animals.  When  it  became  necessary  to  turn  a 
hand  to  earning  a  living,  Miss  Shaw,  although 
a  finely  educated  woman,  preferred  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  doctoring  dogs— silken-haired  poodles,  big 
mastiffs  and  ferocious  bull-dogs.  She  has  a -hos- 
pital fitted  up  in  her  own  house,  where  one  can 
find  dogs  afflicted  with  evsry  kind  of  sickness — a 
bad  cold,  a  sore  throat,  a  sprained  or  broken 
limb,  or  perchance  the  dreaded  distemper.  One 
room  is  devoted  especially  to  "distemper  cases, 
and  no  other  cases  are  treated  there.  Miss  Shaw 
loves  her  canine  friends,  and  nurses  them  as 
tenderly  and  devotedly  as  one  would  nurse  a  sick 
child. 

Another  occupation  which  is  eminently  fem- 
inine is  that  of  raising  goldfish.  The  work  of 
raising  these  brilliantly  colored  little  vertebrates 
demands  eternal  vigilance  rather  than  hard  labor. 
These  pets  require  careful  and  systematic  culti- 
vation, and  to-day  there  are  several  goldfish 
farms  devoted  to  the  different  branches  of  this 
industry  which  are  successfully  carried  on  by 
women.  Other  clever  bread-winners  derive  com- 
fortable incomes  from  raising  Angora  cats.canary- 
birds  and  all  kinds  of  poultry. 

Although  skeptics  may  be  inclined  to  laugh  at 
the  novel  vocation  undertaken  by  one  woman, 
there  may  be  more  truth  in  the  idea  than  we 
imagine.  This  young  woman,  acting  upon  the 
theory  that  music  affects  certain  nerve-cells,  is 
busily  engaged  in  arranging  music  for  invalids. 
A  joyous  melody  quickens  the  nerves  into  more 
vigorous  action,  while  a  quiet,  soothing  music 
lulls  the  invalid  to  repose  and  brings  about  a 
normal  condition  in  the  patient.  Since  music 
calls  into  play  certain  laws  of  vibration  and 
rhythmic  action,  it  may  be  found  that  the  "music 
cure"  will  work  a  modern  miracle. 

Every  one  is  admiring  the  way  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  the  struggle  for  life  is  being  solved  by  the 
brilliant  society  woman  Nellie  Valentine  Alout, 
daughter  of  the  well-known  literarian  Edmund 
Alout.  She  has  formed  classes  in  hat  and  bonnet 
making,  and  is  very  successful  in  her  undertaking. 

Among  the  trades  which  the  army  of  women 
are  invading  those  of  paper-hangers  and  interior 
decorators  are  the  latest.  Women  have  now 
established  the  fact  that  they  can  do  this  work  as 
well  and  as  quickly  as  men.  They  have  a  very 
correct  eye  for  matching  and  laying  paper,  and 
are  particularly  neat  and  careful  workers.  The 
disadvantage  of  dress  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  the  modern  appliances  for  reaching  high  walls 
and  ceilings. 

On  a  prominent  corner  in  the  business  district 
of  New  York  City  there  stands  a  substantial- 
looking  factory  for  the  making  of  children's  gar- 
ments. The  proprietor,  a  bright,  brisk  woman,  is 
in  reality  at  the  helm  of  every  part  and  detail  of 
her  business.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  a  cash- 
girl  in  a  large  retail  dry-goods  store,  but  soon 
advanced  to  saleswoman,  and  afterward  to 
buyer.  Having  saved  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
this  energetic  woman  started  business  in  a  small 
way.  and  met  with  success  from  the  first.  Now, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  her  undertaking,  she  does  an 
annual  business  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  supplies  with  garments  several  of  the  best 
retail  stores  in  our  largest  cities. 

There  are  multitudes  of  young  women  to-day, 
eager,  ambitious  and  energetic,  who  are  conquer- 
ing fortune  by  their  own  brain  and  brawn.  Per- 
haps the  hardest  lesson  they  have  to  learn  is  the 
patient  conquest  of  difficulties,  for  it  is  natural  to 
expect  immediate  results.  To  achieve  success  is 
uphill  work  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  a  long 
distance  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
—Mary  C.  Spaulding,  in  the  Ladies'  Illustrated 
Journal. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  an 
essay  on  Eloquence  said,  in 
speaking  of  a  man  whom  he 
described  as  a  Godsend  to  his  town, 
"He  is  put  together  like  a 
Waltham  Watch." 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch  " ,  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  'will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


BIG  SILK  GOODS  SALE 

PnR  $59  90  we  furnish  a  walet  pattern  of  4  yards  of  HEAVY  BLACK 
Tun  ?£.£U  GROSGRAIN  BROCADE  SILK,  regular  $4,00  value. 
FOR  SSR  Rfl  wc  furnish,  a  full  skirt  pattern  of 
run  v^ivlU  10  yards,  regular  #10.00  value. 
FOR  $7  70  we  lurnlsn  a  **UU  8uit  pattern  of  14 
i  un  %jj  1  i  a  \j  yarde,  the  equal  of  anything  you  can 
buy  from  your  dealer  at  home  for  $14.00. 

Q pun  uo  un uc v cut this  ad-  °ut  and  send  to »Si 

vCnil   nU    mUnLI  state  whether  you  wish  waist, 
skirt  or  dress  pattern  and  we  will  send  the  poods  to  you 
by,  express  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  You  can  ex- 
amine them  at  your  express  office,  and  if  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented,  such  value  as  y  oucould 
noibuy  from  your  storekeeper  at  home  at  less  than 
double  the  price,  a  class  of  poods  that  is  seldom  found 
in  country  stores  at  any  price,  pronounced  by  everyone 
the  greatest  value  ever  sixmo  Id  your  section,  then  pay  the 
express  agent  Our  Special  Offer  Price  and  express 


charges.    The  express  charges  will  overage  25  to  50  cents. 
CC  pCBITC  PER  YARD  FOR  REGULAR  $1.00  VALUE.   4,  10 or  14-yard 
VW  Ukll  I  V  lengths,  or  any  lengths  desired,  55  cents  per  yard. 
flllD  CDfcTPIAI  ^R.PCUT  DDirC  1«  less  than  cost  to  manufacture.  "We  took 
UUH  OrCUIHL  OU  UCIll  rniUC  the  entire  stock  from  one  of  the  largest 
recent  sales  at  wholesale  auction  in  this  country.  The  goods  were  closed  out  to  us  on 
our  own  cash  bid,  and  our  65-cent  price  is  about  one-half  the  regular  price.  These 
goods  are  19  Inches  wide,  heavy  black  Orosgrotn  Brocade  Silk.   Comes  in  a 
variety  of  choice  patterns,  guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  will  make  a  handsome  and  dur- 
able separate  waist  or  skirt  and  in  an  entire  costume  itcertainly  would  be  superb.  The 
silk  is  made  In  France  by  one  of  the  largest  French  weavers,   1  he  brocade 
patterns  are  entirely  new  for  1901.   They  are  a  classof  goods  that  will  be  found 
only  In  the  best  retail  stores  and  there  at  $1.00  to  $1^25  a  yard. 
Ap||Cp  A   WABCT    Skirt  or  Dress  Pattern,  have  it  nicely  made  up  and  you  will 
UIlVCIl  H   Vff  HIv  I  9  have  such  a  garment  as  few,  if  any,  in  your  neighborhood  possesB. 
IIUflERCTAlin    y,)l  TAKE  no  risk  in  ORDERING,  you  send  no  money.    If  the  goods 
UHUCnd  I  ARIIf  are  not  found  perfectly  satisfactory  when  received,  don't  pay 

ttSttS&SSSSES.   Address.  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


This  illustration,  engrav- 
ed from  a  photograph,  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  our  $2.20  silk  waist 
pattern  when  made  up  in  a 
stylish  silk  waist.  Of  course, 
you  can  make  it  in  any  style. 


Fire  Safety. 


Established 
1840. 


We  have  been  making  Tubular  Lanterns  for  the 
past  30  years,  and  in  all  that  time  we  have  never 
heard  of  one  of  our  lanterns  exploding,  catching  fire 
or  causing  a  fire. 

If  you  want  something  extra  strong,  buy  our  Iron 
Clad  Lantern.  This,  in  addition  to  the  good  qualities 
common  to  all  of  our  Tubular  Lanterns,  has  a  malle- 
able iron  bottom,  and  the  tubes  strongly  braced. 

It  is  almost  indestructible. 

Send  for  our  FREE  pocket  catalogue. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company, 

83  Laight  Street,  New  York  City. 


What 
Will 
Do 


The  No.  4  Iron  Age  Combined  Doable 
Wheel  Hoe  and  Seed  Drill  will  plow, 
level  furrow,  sow,  cover,  rake,  cultivate,  hoe 
and  hill.  It  is  one  tool  at  a  time.  The  parts 
you  are  not  using  are  detached.  You  don't 
have  to  push  any  weight  that  is  not  doing 
work.  A  beautiful  combination  of  lightness, 
strength,  simplicity  and  effective-^ 
ness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  A 
and  generally  useful  of  the  famous 
Iron  Age  Implements.  It  you  are 
"worrying  along"  with  inferior  tools 
you  will  find  many  ways  to  make  work 
easier  in  the  Iron  Age  Book  for  1901, 


which  you  may  have,  free.       BATEMAN  MFG.  CO 


renloch,  H.  J. 


DREER'S  Garden  Calendar  °  1901 

The  largest  and  most  complete  SEED.  PLANT  and  BULB  Catalogue 
ever  offered  for  FREE  DISTRIBUTION.  It  contains  200 pages, which  are 
fully  illustrated,  true  to  nature,  and  is  bound  in  beautiful  embossed 
lithographed  covers.  We  will  send  a  copy  free  to  all  who  mention  this 
paper,  and  request  those  who  are  Market  Gardeners  to  state  the  same. 

HENRY  A.  ORE  ER,  7U  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


"Profitable  Poultry  Keeping 

IN  iXL  ITS  BRANCHES."  This  is  the  title  and  theme  oC  our  new  Year  Book.  Contains  1»2 
pages,  8x11  in. ;  200  new  and  original  illustrations  of  best  poultry  farms,buildings.etc.,in  the  coun- 
try. Deals  with  every  phase  of  the  poultry  industry  in  an  instructive  and  profit  bringing  way. 
Treats  also  of  the  famous  non-mois-  ftVDUCDC  IHOIIDATAD6  'guaranteed  to  out- 
ture,  self-ventilating  and  regulating  IflrnCnd  HlwUDAIUnO,  hatch  any  other  in 
,  three  or  more  tests  or  money  refunded.  Sentfor  lOelnstamps.  Askfor  book  71.  Circular  and  prices  free. 
Sat-VWBurB  Address  nearest  office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Chicago,  Wayland,  >*.  Y.,lSo9ton,Maes. 

If*  Frnit  and  Ornamental.  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Plants,  Bulbs. 

Seeds.  The  best  by  47  years  test.  1000  acres,  40  in  Hardy  Roses.  44 
w  greenhouses  in  Everblooming  Roses  and  Plants.  Mail  size  postpaid,  safe 
arrival  guaranteed,  larger  by  freight  or  express.  Try  us,  onr  goods  will  please 
yon  and  direct  deal  will  save  you  money.    Correspondence  solicited.  Valuable 


logne  free. 


cata  STORRS 


&  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  206  Painesville,  Ohio. 


fl  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK 

cubation  to  market  is  onr  20th  CENTURY  CATALOGUE.   It  will  teach  ytra 
from  the  practical  experience  of  others  what  It  would  take  you  ten  years  to  learn-  AmongotheT 
"  ings  tt  tells  about  the  latest  improvements  in  the  world  famous  Reliable  Incubators 
id  Brooders. Sent  for  10c  to  pay  postage.  Reliable  IOC  &  Brdr.Co.Box  B-41.Qttiacy.IUJ 
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THE  PARM  AND  PIRBS1DE 


IT 


OUR 
SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


THE  POTTER 

The  potter  stood  at  Iris  daily  work, 
One  patient  foot  on  the  ground ; 

The  other  with  never-slackening  speed 
Turning  his  swift  wheel  round. 

Silent  we  stood  beside  him  there, 

Watching  the  restless  knee, 
Till  my  friend  said  low,  in  pitying  voice, 

"How  tired  his  foot  must  be!" 

The  potter  never  paused  in  his  work, 

Shaping  the  wondrous  thing; 
'Twas  only  a  common  flower-pot, 

But  perfect  in  fashioning. 

Slowly  he  raised  his  patient  eyes, 

With  homely  truth  inspired, 
"No,  inarm;  it  isn't  the  foot  that  works, 

The  one  that  stands  gets  tired!" 

— Journal  of  Education, 


WHO  SAID  IT? 

Dean  Smith  is  credited  with  "Bread 
is  the  staff  ot  life." 
It  was  Keats  who  said  "A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 
"Man  proposes,  hut  God  disposes,"  re- 
marked Thomas  a'Kempis. 

Franklin  is  authority  for  "God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves." 

It  was  an  observation  of  Thomas  South- 
ern that  "Pity's  akin  to  love." 

We  are  indebted  to  Colley  Cibber,  not  to 
Shakespeare,  for  "Richard  is  himself  again." 

Edward  Coke,  the  English  jurist,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  "A  man's  house  is  his 
castle." 

H\Vhen  Greek  meets  Greek  then  is  the 
tug  of  war"  was  written  by  Nathaniel  Lee, 
in  1602. 

Edward  Young  tells  us  "Death  loves  a 
shining  mark"  and  "A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool 
indeed." 

"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life"  and  "Not 
much  the  worse  for  wear"  were  coined  by 
Cowper. 

Charles  Pinekney  gave  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute." 

"Of  two  evils  I  have  chosen  the  less"  and 
"The  end  must  justify  the  means"  are  from 
Matthew  Prior. 

To  Milton  we  owe  "The  paradise  of  fools," 
"A  "wilderness  of  sweets"  and  "Moping 
melancholy  and  moon-struck  madness." 

The  poet  Campbell  found  that  "Coming 
events  east  their  shadows  before"  and 
"'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view." 

Christopher  Marlowe  gave  forth  the  in- 
vitation so  often  repeated  by  his  brothers 
in  a  less  public  way,  "Love  me  little,  love 
me  long." 

To  Dr.  Johnson  belongs  "A  good  hater," 
and  to  Mackintock,  in  1701,  the  phrase,  often 
attributed  to  John  Eandolph,  "Wise  and 
masterly  inactivity." 

"First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens"  (not  his 
countrymen)  appeared  in  the  resolutions 
presented  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
in  December,  1799,  by  General  Henry  Lee.— 
Southern  Christian  Advocate. 
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MAXIMS 

The  following  maxims  afford  a  very  fair 
idea  of  up-to-date  "New  Thought"  princi- 
ples. We  reproduce  them  for  what  they 
may  be  worth : 

"Your  thoughts  are  the  sculptors  of  your 
face  and  body." 

"Plant  happy  thoughts  in  your  mind, 
instead  of  small  annoyances." 

"Open  your  eyes,  and  your  nightmare  will 
vanish." 

"Watch  the  trees  'letting  go'  of  their 
leaves,  and  learn  what  to  do  with  your  old 
thoughts." 

•  "The  good  that  comes  to  us  is  oftener 
hidden  than  seen." 

"Listen  to  Confidence,  never  to  Fear." 

"Arithmetic  is  just  as  difficult  to  learn 
from  a  handsome  bound  book  as  from  a 
blackboard.  The  very  rich  have  as  hard 
a  time  with  their  life  lessons  and  problems 
as  the  less  rich.  Our  hearts  are  more  alike 
than  our  pocketbooks." 

"We  underestimate  our  victories  and  ex- 
aggerate our  failures." 

"Our  world  is  not  made  up  of  how  many 
people  we  know,  but  of  how  many  thoughts 
we  haye." 


"If  you  are  large  yourself  you  live  in  a 
large  world." 

"Let  a  man  know  his  strength  and  keep 
obstacles  out  of  his  path." 

"Uncertainty  gave  you  that  cold  in  your 
head.  Worry  gave  you  that  headache. 
Anxiety  gave  you  that  heartache.  Faith, 
poise  and  patience  can  cure  anything." — 
Positive  Thought. 
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SHERMAN'S  RIGID  HONESTY 

To  his  aid  Mr.  Sherman  brought  a  nature 
instinctively  methodical  and  an  unflinching 
probity.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  public 
moneys  were  not  squandered  or  used  for 
dishonest  purposes.  A  claim  for  a  million 
dollars  was  once  brought  to  him  for  his 
signature.  It  had  been  regularly  allowed, 
but  it  was  illegal,  and  he  refused  to  sign. 

"It  has  been  allowed,"  insisted  the  claim- 
ant's attorney,  "and  you  must  sign  it." 

'Twill  not,"  repeated  Mr.  Sherman;  and 
he  did  not.  He  would  have  resigned,  he 
afterward  confided  to  a  friend,  had  it  been 
required  of  him,  sooner  than  even  seem  to 
sanction  a  fraud. 

Neither  would  he  permit  irregularities. 
The  chief  of  one  of  the  many  bureaus  one  day 
came  to  him  for  an  order  to  pay  for  some 
machinery. 

"Has  it  been  advertised?"  asked  the 
secretary. 

-  "No,"  said  the  chief ;  "but  there  are  only 
two  places  where  it  can  be  made,  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  get  their  bids  and  contract 
with  the  lowest." 

"But,"  said  the  secretary,  "the  law  says 
it  must  be  advertised." 

"At  least  this  may  pass,  for  it  is  made, 
and  we  need  it." 

*  "I  cannot  help  that ;  the  law  says  it  must 
be  advertised,  and  advertised  it  must  be." 
And  advertised  it  was,  at  a  very  large  saving 
to  the  government.— Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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LITTLE  TANGLES 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great  king, 
who  employed  his  people  to  weave  for  him. 
The  silk  and  woof  and  patterns  were  also 
given  by  the  king,  and  he  looked  for  diligent 
work-people.  He  was  very  indulgent,  and 
told  them  when  any  difficulty  arose  to  send 
for  him  and  he  would  help  them,  and  never 
to  fear  troubling  him,  but  to  ask  for  help 
and  instruction. 

Among  many  men  and  women  busy  at 
their  looms  was  one  little  child  whom  the 
king  did  not  think  too  young  to  work.  Often 
alone  at  her  work,  cheerfully  and  patiently 
she  labored.  One  day  when  the  men  and 
women  were  distressed  at  the  sight  of  their 
failures— the  silks  were  tangled  and  the 
weaving  unlike  the  pattern — they  gathered 
around  the  child  and  said : 

"Tell  us  how  it  is  that  you  are  always 
so  happy  in  your  work.  We  are  always  in 
difficulties." 

"Then  why  do  you  not  send  to  the  king?" 
said  the  little  weaver.  "He  told  us  that  we 
might  do  so." 

"So  we  do  night  and  morning,"  they  re- 
plied. 

"Ah!"  said  the  child,  "but  I  send  directly 
I  have  a  little  tangle."— Great  Thoughts. 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  Hay,  in  his  work  on  Western  Barbary, 
tells  the  following  anecdote  concerning  the 
Lord's  prayer : 

"On  one  occasion,  traveling  in  the  Barba- 
ry states  with  a  companion  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  medicine,  we  had  arrived  at  a 
door  near  which  we  were  about  to  pitch  our 
tents,  when  a  crowd  of  Arabs  surrounded 
us,  cursing  and  swearing  at  the  'rebellers 
against  God.' 

"My  friend,  who  spoke  a  little  Arabic, 
turning  round  to  an  elderly  person  whose 
garb  bespoke  him  a  priest,  said,  'Who  was  it 
taught  you  that  we  were  unbelievers  ?  Hear 
my  daily  prayer,  and  then  judge  for  your- 
selves.' 

"He  then  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer..  All 
stood  amazed  and  silent,  till  the  priest  ex- 
claimed, 'May  God  curse  me  if  ever  I  curse 
again  those  who  hold  such  a  belief!  Nay, 
more,  that  shall  be  my  prayer  till  my  hour 
be  come !  I  pray  thee,  O  Nazarene,  repeat 
the  prayer,  that  it  may  be  remembered  and 
written  among  us  in  letters  of  gold.' " 


YEARS  PIANO  %ahw 
TRIAL 

ik  with  interest  if  not  satis- 
—  bargain.  Write  today  for 

our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
It  shows  you  the  latest  and  most 
up-to -date  Oi-cans  and  Pianos 
on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all 
4 9 K  (Tift  ISO  about o«r  patent  combination  ac- 
V*«'WU  "r  uons  and  orchestral  attachments 
Which  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments. 
Something  new  and  novel  that  never  fails  to  please. 
A  discount  of  $10.00  on  every  Organ  and  $20.00  on  every 
Piano  if  you  get  our  catalogue  now.  We  sell  for  cash 
or  on  easy  payments.  Hlo  money  in  advance  re- 

Suired.   From  factory  to  home.   ZVo  agents, 
o  middlemen's  profits.   Write  today. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Box  628    Washington,  N.J. 


FREE 


This  beautiful  Jewel  Casket  la  eUk 
lined,  has  a  hinged  cover  and  con- 
tains all  of  the  following  pieces  of 
jewelry:  Gold  Watch  Chain  and 
Charm,  Bracelet  and  Locket,*  Scarf 
Pins,  (Diamond,  Turquoise,  Ruby, 
Emerald),  Genuine  Electric  Diamond  Ring,  Plain  Gold 
Ring, Pair  Cuff  Buttons,5  Stick  Pins. (Fly,  Butterfly,  Horse- 
shoe, Marlowe,  3  Heartsj.Enameled  Brooch,  Trilby  Heart, 
Emerald  Belt  Pin  and  3  Beauty  Pins.  This  jewelry  is  fine 
gold  plated,  and  the  stones  are  exquisite  imitations  of  the 
precious  gems  they  represent.  You  can  get  this  beautiful 
Jewel  Casket  with  the  twenty-two  pieces  of  fine  jewelry 
absolutely  free  for  selling  only  eight  boxes  of  our  Ounce 
of  Prevention  TabletB,  The  Great  Cold  Remedy  and  Headache  Cure-  Cures  Cold  in  One  Day!  Relieves  Headache  at 
Once!  If  you  agree  to  sell  only  eight  boxes  at  25  cents  a  box,  write  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  the  tablets  by  mail 
postpaid.  When  sold  send  us  the  money,  $2.00,  and  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful  premium^  exactly  as  described  same 
day  money  is  received.  If  you  do  not  sell  all  of  the  tablets,  we  will  send  you  two  pieces  of  jewelry  for  each  box  sold. 
This  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  get  a  charming  assortment  of  elegant  jewelry  for  a  very  little  work.  Write  to-day  to 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO.,  Lock  Box   1  *7  A    1010  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Artistic  monuments 


in  lUfoite  Bronze 


COST  NO  MORE 
THAN  PLAIN  ONES 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requiring  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
Illhttt  Rttttttr*  's  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
WB/Hv  iSi  Vli&K  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  "We  have  designs  from  $4.00  to  $4,000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gations. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

m  monwttienta!  Bronze  Co.,  TmS^ff 


rpCF  SIX  EXQUISITE,  COSTLY  FENCER  OIMRQ 

r  IvCC      WE  TECST  AGENTS  with  20  Mineral  Lamp  Wicks.  Best  WI11IO 
i       i  i  1 1.     wick  in  the  World,  Light  Equal  to  Gas.  No  Smoke,  No  Smell.  No 
Trimming,  No  Broken  Chimneys.  Can  be  sold  in  an  hour  or  two  at  5  cents  each.  When 
— ^  sold  send  us  the  money,  $1.00,  and  we  give  yon  free  any  two  of  these  Solid 
•111  llfi^  /^HiiiiiSiSss  GoId  uii  rinE3-  Tne  stone  Ret  Kin<W  are  equal  in  appearance 
^■BUlBliy  Cm  .      III»to  costly  Diamonds.   J  he  Band  Rings  are  elegant in  design 
and  all  are  warranted  to  wear  well  and  give  satisfaction. 
W  e  take  back  unsold  goods.  No  ea  h  wanted  until  wichs  are  sold. 
Write  to  MiAEiiAt  wick  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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"We  Were  Not  Disturbed  All  Night' 

Parents  tell  us  this  who  have  vaporized  C'resolene 
for  their  children  with  Whooping  Cough  or  Croup. 
The  record  of  twenty  years  shows  the  great  curative 
and  preventive  power  of  Cresolene  for  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Measles,  Catarrh,  Coughs,  Scarlet  Fever  I 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  Recent  tests  made 
at  the  Yale  Pathological  Laboratory  proves  that 
vaporized  Cresolene  kills  the  germs  of  diphtheria. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 

Vapo-Cresolene  Co.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Send  Us  SOc 

"witli  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  ship 
gj|    fill  you  this  elegant  Solid  Mahogany  ii  ultar,  leather 
*T     III  bound  canvas  Case,  extraset  of  Strings,  Finger- 
ffk    m  board  Chart,  Guitar  Tuner,  Celluloid  Thumb 
W        Pick,  Magic  Capo  d' Astro  and  Chord  Instruction 
Book  a  full  and  complete  outfit  worth  $12.00.  Ex- 
amine carefully  at  your  express  office  and  if 
you  find  it  the  most  stupendous  bargain 
ever  offered, pay  your  express  agent  $4„45 
|and  express  charges,  otherwise  return  at 
lour  expense.    Fine  Qlahoganized  Guitar  $2.90 
worth  fully  $6.00;  Mandolin  sold  by  dealers  at 
$6.00  our  price  $2.75;  a  $7.00  Banjo,  nickel 
plated  rim  for  $3.00;  also  Cameras,  Grapho- 
phones  and  all  kind  of  Musical  Instruments 
shipped  direct  at  lowest  wholesale  pricesC.O.l). 

ORGANS  &  PIANOS  fully  guaran- 
teed of  fine  tone,  elegant  finish  and 
thorough  workmanship  sent  on  20.  30  or 
60  days  free  trial  at  one-half  dealers  prices. 
Pianos  from  $122,75  up.  Organs  from  $21.75  up.  A  fine 
Kenwood  Piano  for  $150.  A  $75  Organ  for  $30.  Write 
at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 
Cash  Buyers'  Union,  160  W.Van  BurenSt.,  B-  7,  Chicago 


■ROM  $60  TO  $125  A  MONTH 

MADE  WITH 

Geartiart's  Improved 
KNITTER 


by  either  knitting  for  the 
trade  or  selling  machines. 
Knits  everything  from 
homespun  or  factory  yarns 
i  equal  to  hand  knitting, 
also  all  sizes  of  hosiery 
BIG  MONEY  fj  -j^LH  without  seams.  Onlymachine 
FOR  AGENTS.  1™*  made  with  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors.  Writeus 
at  once  for  our  catalogue  and  samples  of  work  which  ex- 
plains everything.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Address,       J.  E.  GEAHHAKT,    Pox  18.    CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


WANTED 


FIRST-CLASS 
MECHANIC 

IN  EVERY  TOWN  TO 
sell  our  tools  from  catalogue;  we  handle  every  kind 
and  make ;  your  opportunity ;  guaranteed  goods. 
KEENE  BROS.  HARDWARE  CO.,  161  Clark  Street,  Chicago 

Established  30  years.  References,  Dun  and  Bradstreet's. 

LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  81.50  per  day,  four  months'  work  guaranteed ; 
send  stamped  addressed  envelope  tor  full  particulars. 
K.  VV.  mlTTOJf  &  CO.,  Uept.  87,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CRAZY  WORK 


Stl/C  EEMKAKT3.  .o0QKh  for  qoili.  Kte. 

Lnree  pictw  hkudaom.  olor.  I  Or,  J  KU.SET 

SILL  MILL,  B*t32.  UTX.  N.  J. 
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So  Much  Like  Home 

Queen  &  Crescent  through  trains,  like  some 
households,  have  a  homelike  atmosphere.  Trav- 
elers notice  it  quickly,  and  the  fatigue  of  travel 
yanishes  before  it.  Careful  attendants  look  to 
your  every  comfort;  your  meals  (a  la  eartS)  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  best  hotels;  your  rest  i3 
unbroken  on  the  smooth,  rock-ballasted  roadway ; 
you  pass  through  some  of  the  most  interesting 
scenery  in  America. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets 
are  sold  at  reduced  rates 

Why  not  write  us  about  it?  Only  24  hours  Cincin- 
nati to  Florida.  Direct  connections  at  Port  Tampa 
and  Miami  for  Key  West,  Nassau  and  Havana. 
We  quote  rates  gladly.  Handsome  printed  mat- 
ter sent  free  to  inquirers. 


W.  J.  MURPHY 
CJea'I  Manager 


Cluclunati 


W.  C.  RINEARSON 

Gen'I  Pasa'ger  Agent 


Solid  GOID 

plated  Bracelet  sent  free  to 
LADIES  GOLD  plated  Dress; 
with  an  exqulsltejewcl.)  Sim* 
we  will  Bend  you  the  pins  post- 
money  &  we  will  send  you  the 
fully  engraved  Sz  the  lock  opens 
trust  you  &  will  take  back  all 
to-day.    The  MAX  WELL  CO. 


OR  SILVER 

anyone  for  6cllmg  6  seta  of  our 
~  s  for"  25c.  a  set;  (each  pin  Bet 
send  your  name  St  address  & 
laid,  When  sold,  eend  us  the 
Bracelet.  The  chain  la  beautl- 
with  a  dainty  little  key.  We 
tho  pins  you  cannotsell.  Write. 
DEPT.    557   fit  Louis,  Mo. 


BOYS&GIRLS 

Men  and  "Women — Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  fori 
selling  20  packets  of  our  PREMIUM  FLOWER  SEEDSfi 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  names 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Don't 
miss  this  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
WESTERN  SEED  HOUSE,  7  Hill  St.,  May  wood,  HI. 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


J 


TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
Electrical,  fflech'n'I,  Marine,  I 
Stationary  or  Locomotive 
(Including  Weolin*!  Drawing)! 

American  Scbool  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

{Chartered  by  Com?non-wealth  of  Massachusetts) 


I  Print 
My  Own 
Cards 

Circulars, 

Books, 
Newspaper, 


Card  Press  $5 

Larger,  $18 

Money  saver,  maker. 
Type  setting  easy,  rule* 
sent.  Write  for  catalog, 
presses,  type,  paper,  See:, 
to  factory. 

The  Press  Co. 

01  *r  id  en,  Cona. 
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A.  NEW   CURB  FOR 

KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

Diseases,  Rheumatism,  Etc. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  cause 
Brigbt's  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Gravel,  Pain  in 
the  Back,  Bladder  Disorders,  Difficult  or  Too 
Frequent  Passing  "Water,  Dropsy,  etc.  For  these 
diseases  a  Positive  Specific  Cure  is  found  in  a  new 
botanical  discovery,  the  wonderful  Kava-Kava 
Shrub,  called  by  botanists  the  piper  methysticum, 
from  the  Ganges  River,  East  India.  It  has  the 
great  record  of  1,200  hospital  cures  in  30  days.  It 
acts  directly  on  the  Kidneys  and  cures  by  drain- 
ing from  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric  Acid, 
Lithates.  etc.,  which  cause  disease. 

Kev.  W.  B.  Moore,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  testifies 
in  the  Christian  Advocate  that  it  completely  cured 
him  of  Eheuiuatism  and  Kidney  and  Bladder 
Disease  of  many  years*  standing.  Hon.  W.  A. 
Spearman,  of  Bartlett,  Tenn.,  describes  his  terri- 
ble suffering  from  Uric  Acid,  Gravel  and  Urinary 
difficulty,  being  four  months  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  his  complete  cure  by  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub. 
Many  ladies,  including  Mrs.  Sarah  Castle,  of 
Poestenkill,  N.Y.,  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Fegely,  Lancas- 
ter, Ills.,  also  testify  to  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  Kidney  and  other  disorders  peculiar  to 
womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Discovery  for  yourself  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  mail  free,  only  asking  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a 
Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail.  Address  The 
Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  No.  471  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WATCH 

With  CHATELAINE  or  CHAIN 


Boys  and  Girls  can  aet 
this  beautiful  watch,  -with  a 
gold  plated  chain  for  boys, 
and  a  gold  plated  chate- 
laine for  girls,  for  celling 
only  eight  boxes  of  our 
Great  Cold  and  Headache 
Tablets  at  25  cents  a  box. 
This  ■watch  has  a  finely  fin- 
ished case,  "with  American 
movement  &  is  ■war- 
ranted to  keepcorrect 
time.the  equal  in  this 
respect  to  many 
watches  costingtwen- 
i"  ty-five  dollars  or 
k .  more.  If  you  "want  to 
own  this  handsome 
'  watch,  write  to-day, 
i  and  we  will  send  the 
Tablets  by  mail  post- 
paid. When  sold  send 
us  the  money,  $2.00, 
and  we  will  send  you 
the  watch,  with  either 
gentleman's  chain 
or  lady's  chatelaine, 
as  you  prefer,  same 
day  moneyis  received.  RE3TEMBETL  WE  WANT  YOU  TO 
SELL  EIGHT  BOXES  AND  NO  MORE,  to  get  both  the  watch 
&  chain,or  watch  &  chatelaine.  This  is  a  grand  opportunity 
to  get  a  good  watch  &  chain  for  a  very  little  work.  Address, 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., Watch  Dept.  17  A,  New  Haven.Ct 


THREE  MONTHS  FREE 

We  will  send  The  Omaha  Weekly  Bee,  the 
best  weekly  newspaper  and  family  magazine 
published  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to 
your  address  for  three  months,  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you,  if  you  live  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  will  send  us  a  list  of 
not  less  than  forty  names  and  addresses  of 
English-speaking  farmers  or  stock-raisers 
living  in  your  county.  The  Weekly  Bee, 
1706  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
■»St,  New  York  City,  writes:' 
"It  reJaced  my  weight  4-0  'D3-  three  years  ago,  and  I  hive 
not  gained  an  ounce  Bince."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
water-  Any  one  can  make  it  at  borne  at  little  expense.  No 
■tarring.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail .  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 

Dept  B,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

FREE  RUPTURE  CURE! 

If  ruptured  write  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Kice,  F  Main  Street, 
Adams,  New  York,  and  he  will  send  free  a  trial  of 
bis  wonderful  method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not 
get  this  free  method  and  try  the  remarkable  inven- 
tion that  cures  without  pain,  danger,  operation  or 
detention  from  work.   Write  to-day.   Don't  wait. 


Facial  Blemi»he8,Tetter,Sall 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Rtii£  Worm,  Itching 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  26e 


ECZEMA 


Pho 


A.  O.  PLXSON, 

aclut,  1  827  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Sid. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  AT  HOME 

Thorough  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Railway 
Telegraphy  by  mail.   Graduates  assisted  to  situations. 

Catalogue  free.    National  Corrcspontleuce  School,  Oberlln,  O. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  OK.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AGENTS  7l)cZ7»To*£™l7  Battles' Seeds 
New  plan.    Quick  sales.    Splendid  outfit.    Write  to-day. 

PRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TRUSSES  if 

TAPE-WORM! 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

DR.  C.  H.  EliULIS tOU 
Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

XPELL.ED  ALIVE.  Head 

_  guaranteed ;  '.if.  stamp  for  booklet 
Byron  Field  A  Co.182  State  St.Chieago 


WAIMTFD  AGENTS  in  every  county  to  sell  "Famlij 
"r%l,  '  1-1/  Memorials;"  good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBELL,  A  CO.,  616  Plum  St.,  Klein,  111. 

APjI  CMCSCC  cured  or  no  pat.  o.  h. 
UEAr'niCaa  kowan,  Milwaukee,  wis. 

DCn  llfETTIUfi  CURED.  Sample  FBJEE. 
PHI*  fid  IlilU  Dr.  F.  E.  May.BloominetoB,  11L 

CQE'S  ECZEMA  CORE  $1  -ats~  ramEl°  "aiIed  free- 

If  afflicted  with 


SMILES 


LITTLE  WILLIE 

They  cut  pa's  trousers  down  for  me ;  I  don't  get 
nuthln'  new ; 

I  have  to  wear  his  old  coats  out,  his  old  suspen- 
ders, too! 

His  hats  and  shoes  don't  fit  me,  hut  s'pose  they 

will  some  day, 
Ami  then  they'll  come  to  me  instead  of  being 

thrown  away. 

My  sister  Grace  is  twenty-two, 

And  she  can  sing  and  play; 
And  what  she  wears  is  always  new — 

Not  stuff  that's  thrown  away! 
She  puts  on  style,  I  tell  you  what! 

She  dresses  out  of  sight; 
She's  proud  and  haughty,  and  she's  got 

A  beau  'most  every  night. 

I  never  get  new  things  to  wear;  I'm  just  a  boy, 
you  see, 

And  any  old  thing's  good  enough  to  doctor  up  for 
me! 

'Most  everything  that  I've  got  on  one  day  be- 
longed to  pa; 

When  sister's  through  with  her  fine  things  she 
hands  them  up  to  ma! 


Coe  Cnem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SrSS'SS.^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


NEVER  SAID  A  WORD 

The  Ballard  (Wash.)  "News"  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Tacoma  is  a  great 
whist  town.  They  play  the  game  over 
there  like  a  broken  Klondiker  who  had 
promised  to  remit  to  his  folks.  And  Judge  Pilch- 
ard, the  popular  ex-judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
is  ace-high  when  it  comes  to  playing  the  game 
with  a  scientific  cinch. 

Not  long  ago  the  Judge  came  over  to  Seattle  on 
the  flyer  with  Charles  Fell,  the  pulley  manufac- 
turer. Fell  suggested  the  game,  because  he 
thought  he  did  not  need  sandpaper  himself.  In 
the  one-night  stand  which  he  came  from  he  could 
fill  a  pretty  satisfactory  engagement;  no  one 
spent  coin  for  Hoyle  when  he  was  around ;  they 
just  consulted  Fell. 

When  the  game  was  concluded  Fell  proudly 
asked  the  Judge  what  he  thought  of  the  game  he 
had  put  up. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  Judge.  "If  you 
would  observe  the  conventionalities  of  the  game 
you  might  play  a  pretty  fair  game  in  time." 

I.  A.  Nadeau  tells  another  on  the  Judge.  Seattle 
sent  its  cracker-jack  over  to  Tacoma  to  give  the 
Judge  a  rub.  The  expert  got  back  in  due  time, 
and  all  were  anxious  to  learn  the  result. 

"Did  the  Judge  roast  you?"  they  eagerly  in- 
quired. 

"Nope ;  never  said  a  word." 
"Never  said  a  word?" 

"No;  never  spoke  during  the  whole  evening." 
"Humph!  You  must  have  given  him  a  hard 
turn.  Didn't  say  a  word,  eh?" 
"Oh,  yes,  come  to  think  of  it,  he  did  speak  once." 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  inadvertently  made  a  misdeal, 
when  the  Judge  looked  up  from  his  cards  and 
said—"  v 

"Yes,  what  did  he  say?" 

"He  said,  'Why,  this  consummate  ass  can't 
even  deal!' " 

EVOLUTION  OF  A  LEMON 

CHAPTER  I. 

"What  is  your  name,  little  boy?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

"Johnny  Lemon,"  answered  the  boy. 
And  it  was  so  recorded  on  the  roll. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"What  is  your  name?"  the  high-schoolteacher 
inquired. 

"John  Dennis  Lemon,"  replied  the  big  boy. 
Which  was  duly  entered. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"Your  name,  sir?"  said  the  college  dignitary. 
"J.  Dennison  Lemon,"  responded  the  young  man, 
who  was  about  to  enroll  himself  as  a  student. 
Inscribed  in  accordance  therewith. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"May  I  ask  your  name?"  inquired  the  society 
editor  of  the  "Daily  Bread." 

"Jean  D'Ennice  Le  Mon,"  replied  the  swell 
personage  in  the  opera-box. 

And  it  was  duly  jotted  down. 

THE  END. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

% 

A  LITTLE  MISTY 

"The  boy  is  taking  quite  an  interest  in  music," 
remarked  the  young  man's  mother.  "He  has 
joined  a  musical  society  in  his  college." 

"What  does  he  do?" 

"I  can't  quite  make  out  exactly.  By  some 
reports  I  should  judge  that  he  is  singing  second 
tenor,  and  by  others  that  he  is  playing  third  base." 
—Washington  Star. 
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HIS  OPINION 

Dash— "Don't  you  think  Miss  Sweetly  sings 
■with  a  great  deal  of  feeling  to-night?" 

Smash— "Yes;  she  must  be  feeling  pretty  bad." 
—Life. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  MASH 

An  amusing  accident  occurred  on  a  Front  Street 
cable-car  the  other  evening.  It  happened  just  as 
the  car  neared  the  turn  at  Pike  Street  and  First 
Avenue.  Away  up  toward  the  front  end  of  the 
car  a  lady  was  sitting.  She  had  a  large  basket, 
and  bundles  galore.  One  she  carefully  deposited 
on  the  seat  beside  her.  Just  as  the  car  neared 
Pike  Street  a  young  man  jumped  aboard— a  very 
homely  young  man  to  others,  but  to  himself  a 
veritable  Beau  Brummell.  He  started  to  walk 
the  length  of  the  car  to  take  a  seat.  He  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  in  every  particular. 
Then  the  car  rounded  the  curve,  and  with  that 
jerk  we  are  all  so  familiar  with  he  was  precip- 
itated very  suddenly  into  a  seat  next  to  our  friend 
with  the  bundles ;  in  fact,  he  was  thrown  against 
her  as  he  sat  down. 

"Sure,  and  you  have  mashed  me  cake! "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  with  a  brilliant  attempt  to 
be  funny,  "I  am  sure  of  one  mash,  anyhow!" 

"  Yes,  indade!"  was  the  quick  reply;  "and,  sir, 
judging  from  the  looks  of  yez,  it's  the  first  wan  ye 
iver  made!" 

The  young  man  left  the  car  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.— Seattle  Mail  and  Herald. 
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HE  DREW  THE  LINE  AT  CHEESE 

"A  few  years  ago,"  said  Harry  Cunningham,  of 
Montana,  to  a  writer  of  the  Washington  "Post," 
"  the  late  Charlie  Broadwater,  of  our  state,  gave 
a  banquet  to  about  a  score  of  his  personal  friends. 
It  was  an  elaborate  spread,  and  one  of  the  chief 
items  was  some  twenty-year-old  brandy  which 
cost  Mr.  Broadwater  a  fabulous  price,  and  regard- 
ing which  he  spoke  with  much  enthusiasm. 

"At  the  wind-up  of  the  feast  coffee  and  Roque- 
fort cheese  were  brought  in,  though  the  latter  was 
not  commonly  down  on  Montana  menus  at  that 
period.  Sitting  near  the  host  was  one  of  his 
special  friends,  who,  after  eyeing  the  Roquefort  a 
trifle  suspiciously,  tasted  it,  made  a  wry  face,  and 
shoved  his  plate  to  one  side. 

"  'You  don't  seem  to  like  that?'  remarked  Mr. 
Broadwater. 

"  'Indeed  I  do  not,  Charlie.  Your  twenty-year- 
old  brandy  is  all  right,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  like 
your  twenty-year-old  cheese!'" 


OUT-OF-DOOR  PRIMER 

An  exchange  suggests  the  following  questions 
for  a  new  primer.  The  questions  may  be  an- 
swered even  in  hot  weather: 

"See  the  corn  in  the  field.  Can  the  corn  walk?" 

"No;  the  corn  stalks." 

"See  the  pretty  cake.  Does  the  cake  stalk?" 
"Never.   But  you  should  see  a  cake  walk." 
"I  have  a  rope.  Can  the  rope  walk?  " 
"Yes,  if  it  is  taut." 

"The  hen  is  in  the  garden.  Does  the  hen  rise?" 
"No;  the  hen  sets." 

"The  mercury  is  in  the  tube.  Will  the  mercury 

set?" 

"No,  my  child.  Wait  until  July,  and  see."— The 
Watchword. 

a 

IN  THE  WRONG  PEW 

In  a  Watertown,  S.  D.,  theater  recently  a  man 
who  had  a  seat  between  his  wife  and  daughter 
left  at  the  termination  of  an  act  for  a  trip 
down-stairs.  When  he  returned  he  found  a 
vacant  seat  between  two  women,  and  dropped 
into  it  with  the  remark,  "As  I  was  saying  when 
I  went  out,  it's  none  of  your  business  what  other 
people  wear.  Because  some  one  else  makes  a 
fool  of  herself  by  wearing  cotton  stockings  in 
winter  it  doesn't  follow  that  you  must  do  the 
same." 

•  "Sir!"  came  from  both  sides  at  once;  and  the 
way  he  vacated  that  seat  made  the  soles  of  his 
boots  red-hot.  He  was  in  the  wrong  pew.— North- 
west Magazine. 
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AN  UNFORTUNATE  NAME 

Mr.  Peet,  a  rather  diffident  man,  was  unable  to 
prevent  himself  from  being  introduced  one  eve- 
ning to  a  fascinating  young  lady,  who,  misunder- 
standing his  name,  constantly  addressed  him  as 
Mr.  Peters,  much  to  the  gentleman's  distress. 
Finally,  summoning  courage,  he  bashfully  but 
earnestly  remonstrated: 

"Oh,  don't  call  me  Peters;  call  me  Peet!" 

"Ah,  but  I  don't  know  you  well  enough,  Mr. 
Peters,"  said  the  young  lady,  blushing,  as  she 
playfully  withdrew  behind  her  fan. 


A  CONTRARY  LOT 

A  woman  seems  a  stubborn  thing 

And  hard  to  manage  till 
You  learn  that  when  she  will  she  won't, 

And  when  she  won't  she  will. 

— L.  A.  W.  Bulletin. 
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VERY  DEAR 

Ethel— "They  say  it  costs  Percy  von  Noodle 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  live." 

Penelope— "Goodness!  Life  is  very  dear  to 
him,  isn't  it?"— Puck. 


EYESIGHT 
RESTORED 

Remarkable  Discovery  Whereby  Every 
One  Afflicted  with  Failing  Eyesight, 
Cataracts  or  Blindness  Can  Be 
Permanently  Cured  at  Home 

An  80-Page  Book,  "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  Sent  Free  to 
All  Who  Send  Name  and  Address. 


Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Dos 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from  failing  eyesight* 


W.  O.  COFFEE,  Nl.  D. 

cataracts,  blindness  or  any  disease  of  the  eyes  can 
cure  themselves  at  home  with  mild  medicines  and 
without  the  use  of  the  knife.  13,000  sufferers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  cured  last  year  by 
his  wonderful  absorption  method.  Judge  George 
Edmunds,  a  leading  attorney  of  Carthage,  Ills., 
79  years  old,  was  cured  of  cataracts  on  both  eyes, 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77  years 
old,  had  cataracts  on  both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  perfect  eyesight.  If  you 
are  afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr. 
Coffee  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell 
you  just  what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you 
Free  of  charge  his  80  page  book,"The  New  System 
of  Treating  D  iseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are 
permanent.  Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.O.COFFEE, M.D.,  819  Good  Block.Des  Moines, la. 


To  prove  that  Electri- 
city (being  Nature's 
cure)  is  a  positive 
and  unfailing  cure 
for  every  known  dis- 

„„„    «,   ease.   We  shall  elve 

an-sy,  *  res  or  Any  Cost  for  advertising  purposes,  a 
large  number  of  our  New  Improved,  best  and  most 
powerful  *20.00  Electric  Belts  with  Suspensory  At- 
tacument.  Tins  is  not  a  C.  O.  D.  Free  Trial  or  deposit 
seiieme  but  a  bona-flde  generous  offer  to  suffering  hu- 
SnSlS5'-  Jfe  mean  j"8*  what  we  sav-FKEE  OF  ANY 
uuoi.  We  are  making  this  offer  to  further  introduce 
our  Appliances  in  new  localities.  If  you  are  a  sufferer, 
write  at  once  as  offer  is  limited,  state  nature  of  disease 
and  give  waist  measure.  All  correspondence  strictly 
confidential.  OR.  HORNE  ELECTRIC  BELTS  TRUSS  CO., 
985  North  Clark  St.,  Dept.  V.  M,  Chicago,  Ills, 
tlfinn  ROUiafrl  paid  toany  person  proving  this  advertise- 
SHUUU  IIGnulU  ment  is  nothonest  in  every  word  it  contains 

Old  Men  and  Women  Do  Bless  Him 

Thousands  of  people  come  or  send  every  year 
to  Dr.  I>.  M.  Bye  for  his  Balmy  Oil  to  cure  them 
of  cancer  and  other  malignant  diseases.  Out  of 
this  number  a  great  many  very  old  people,  whose 
ages  range  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  years,  on 
account  of  distance  and  infirmities  of  age,  they 
send  for  home  treatment.  A  free  book  is  sent, 
telling  what  they  say  of  the  treatment.  Address 
Dr.  D  M.  Bve,  Box  25,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  [If 
not  afflicted,  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  some 
suffering  one.]  This  is  the  old  Doctor,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  Oil  Cure. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

JTo  Introduce  onr  new  goods  we  send 
this  beautiful  Stone  Garnet  and  To- 
paz Ring  in  fine  gold  plate,  also  25 
Choice  Silk  Squares,  IGold 
Plate  stone  set  Bracelet,  1 
yd.  SillsTtibbon,  1  Pretty  Shell  Necklace.  10 
Vignette  Pictures  and  our  big  bargain  price  list, 
ail  postpaid,  only  10  cents.  Address . 
H-  C.  BUCHANAN  &  C0.,Dept.  A.5  8  Ann  St.  .NewYork. 

g*±   ^s^         h|  g*.  Send  us  your  address 

fjl  tM  n  A  fl^bU  VllPA  andwewillshowyou 
X,  |K  O  Udf  OUI  IS  liowtomdke*3ad»y 
mf\  ■TjA  ^*  #  W  w  absolutely  euie;  we 

^■■F  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,        Box206a  Detroit,  Mich, 


yearly  toChristian  Man  or  Woman  as  qualifi- 
ed Manager  and  Correspondent  our  growing 
business  in  your  home  County.  Position  per- 
manent Can  travel  or  remain  home.  Enclose 
self-ad  dressed  stamped  envelope  to 
H.  A.  SHERMAN,  General  Secretary,  Corcoran BBlldiop, 
Opposite  U.  S.  Treasury,  WASHINGTON.  I>.  <J. 


$900 


Myself  cured,  I  will  gladly  rnraitlP 
inform  any  one  addicted  to  vutaillb 

Morphine,  Opium  or  Laudanum 

Of  a  never-failing  harmless  Home  Cure. 
MRS.  MARY  D.  BALDWIN,  P.  O.  Boi  1212,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Silk  Fringe  Curds,  Lots,  Transparent,  Es- 
oort  &  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puulet, 
New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  Ac  Finest 
Samplo  Book  of  Visiting  A  Hidden  Name  ai  RRA 
Cuds,  Biggest  Catalogue  Send  2c  stamp  I J  A  II II V 
for  alL  OHIO  CARD  CO..  CADIZ,  OHIO.  UUI1IIU 


C/  A  n  A V  OIIDC  We  p*y  ®*  °  ,8lar7  ,or  a 
u)4  ft  UAI  oUnt  mao  wUo  a  ri?  to  introdae° 

our  goods  in  the  country.    Send  stamp  for  terms. 

K  a  NBAS  FOOD  COM  Dept.  SO*  KAR9AS  CITY,  MO. 

ONE  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

We  s«nd  our  Urge  16- page,  04- col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dec- 
orations.  Fashions,  Household, Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  tic  ,  one 
year  for  10  cenU,  if  you  also  send  names  and  addressee  of  six  lady  friend*, 
"tt  GUAM'S  I  A  Kit  JUL  K.N  AL,  4812  Easton  Are.,  Saint  Lftuit,  Jtto. 


Januabt  16,  1901 
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[CONTINUED  I'HOM  page  13] 

FAREWELL 

Farewell!  For  all  the  coming,  unknown  years, 

I  pass  away  forever  from  your  sight— 
We  walk,  perforce,  our  strange  and  separate  paths, 
That  part  to-night. 
Farewell! 

Just  for  a  little  slender  space  I  came, 

I  sought  the  peace  no  human  love  may  give; 
I  only  learned  how  much  a  heart  can  bear 
And  yet  may  live. 
Farewell! 

If  out  of  all  the  shadowy  days  and  hours 
I  leave  behind  a  wound  or  sore  regret, 
If  tender  thought  or  tender  speech  hath  failed, 
Dear  hearts,  forget. 
Farewell! 

If  In  the  woman,  worn  and  tired  and  sad, 
You  missed  some  fancied  good  that  once  you 
knew, 

If,  coming  close,  you  saw  some  smirch  or  blot, 
Forget  that,  too. 
Farewell! 

And,  looking  back  through  all  the  silent  years, 
Think  only  of  a  young,  fair  face  that  smiled; 
Or,  better  still,  let  fancy  dream  I  died 
A  little  child. 
Farewell! 

—Mary  Riddell  Corley,  in  "Transcript." 


THE  NEW  YEAR 


|veky  one  has  times  of  making  good 
resolves,  and  although  they  may 
not  all  be  successfully  carried  out, 
yet  the  practice  is  a  good  one. 
The  first  of  the  new  year,  if  set 
apart  as  a  time  to  think  of  good 
resolutions,  will  be  apt  to  see  at 
least  some  of  them  growing  into  good  re- 
sults. When  we  make  good  resolves  we 
must  expect  to  find  difficulties  in  carrying 
them  out,  expect  discouragements  and  even 
partial  failures ;  but  if  we  meet  them  with 
an  unflinching,  persistent  determination  to 
conquer  we  may  surely  expect  to  succeed. 

If  you  find  yourself  growing  nervous  and 
fretful,  troubled  about  many  things,  it  is ' 
time  to  make  a  resolve  to  conquer  the  grow- 
ing habit.  To  begin  with,  you  are  doubtless 
working  beyond  your  strength  in  some  way. 
The  woman  who  is  always  tired  cannot  be 
always  cheerful  and  happy.  Begin  by  rest- 
ing. Leave  something  undone.  It  is  not 
economy  to  wear  out  your  life,  ruin  both 
soul  and  body,  and  make  your  family  un- 
comfortable while  trying  to  minister  to  their 
physical  wants.  If  we  are  ever  going  to 
take  any  comfort  in  this  world  we  must 
take  it  as  we  go  along.  We  are  too  apt  to 
think  we  shall  be  happy  by  and  by,  when  we 
have  the  farm  paid  for  or  the  new  house 
built,  or  the  children  have  grown  up  so  as 
to  help  instead  of  making  work ;  but  this  is 
a  false  idea.  Make  your  work  just  as  easy 
as  possible,  and  do  nothing  unnecessary  or 
because  a  neighbor  does  it. 

Don't  work  and  economize  and  pinch  need- 
lessly to  have  more  to  spend  by  and  by,  but 
enjoy  what  you  have  as  you  go  along.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  to  be  in  any  way  ex- 
travagant or  wasteful ;  but  make  yourselves 
comfortable,  and  don't  be  continually  look- 
ing to  the  future  for  a  time  of  comfort  and 
happiness. 

If  the  mother  is  always  looking  at  the 
dark  side  of  things,  or  is  fretful  and  pet- 
ulant, she  can  make  her  home  anything  but 
the  pleasant  place  it  ought  to  be.  A  cross, 
fault-finding  man  is  a  bad  enough  misfortune 
in  a  home,  but  he  goes  out  into  the  world  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  and  the  family  has 
a  respite;  but  a  fretful,  peevish  woman  has 
an  unlimited  sphere  for  inflicting  misery, 
and  the  children  who  grow  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  such  a  home  will  very  likely  have 
soured  and  sullen  dispositions,  and  perpet- 
uate the  evil. 

The  habit  of  fault-finding  and  fretting  is 
one  that  grows  insidiously,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  overrate  the  misery  it  can  inflict. 
If  we  make  no  other  good  resolution  at  this 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  which  is  also 
the  beginning  of  a  new  century,  let  us  look 
out  for  this  habit  and  resolve  not  to  allow 
its  beginning.  For  our  own  happiness  and 
that  of  every  one  around  let  us  begin  to  culti- 
vate cheerful,  happy,  hopeful  dispositions. 

Maida  McL. 

* 

PURITY  IN  MAN 

"Purity  in  a  man  is  surely  as  grand  and 
ennobling  as  purity  in  a  woman.  The  most 
contemptible  of  all  things  is  a  man  with  a 
'rickety  reputation'  sneering  at  the  woman 
who  is  not  exactly  'comme  il  f  aut.' " 


ATTRACTIVE  CHEESE  DISHES 

Cheese  is  very  nutritious  and  delicious, 
and  the  American  brands  are  inexpensive. 
It  is  readily  adapted  to  the  needs  of  many 
people  in  various  conditions  of  life,  from  the 
dainty  sandwich  in  the  luncheon-basket  of 
the  sweet  little  kindergarten  maiden  to  the 
festive  salad  served  to  the  epicure  and  his 
guests  around  the  polished  mahogany.  The 
nutritious  qualities  of  cheese  are  equal  to 
those  of  a  rich,  juicy  beefsteak. 

Europe  is  noted  for  its  delightful  cheeses; 
they  include  many  varieties.  The  famous 
Parmesan  cheese  comes  from  Italy,  and  is 
made  of  skimmed  milk,  while  the  celebrated 
French  product,  Eoquefort,  is  composed  of 
"goats'  milk  carefully  ripened  in  caverns." 

Cheese  is  an  important  ingredient  in  many 
attractive  dishes.  In  one  of  its  various 
forms  it  may  be  served  at  any  of  the  differ- 
ent meals.  Rich,  grated  cheese  is  a  delight- 
ful addition  to  cream  toast,  as  is  also  the 
following  appetizing  breakfast  or  supper 
dishes. 

Cheese  Omelet.— Beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  until  very  light,  and  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  salt  and  pepper.  Beat 
the  egg-whites  very  stiff,  fold  in  the  omelet, 
and  cook.  Just  previous  to  folding  the 
omelet  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
cheese.  The  latter  may  be  seasoned  with 
either  mustard  or  celery-salt.  Either  of  the 
combinations  is  very  attractive. 

Cheese  Salad.— Select  fresh,  ripe  toma- 
toes of  an  equal  size,  and  carefully  remove 
the  skin,  in  order  to  keep  the  tomatoes  in 
good  shape.  Place  on  ice.  Fill  with  equal 
parts  of  chopped  crisp  celery  and  grated 
sharp  cheese,  add  a  salad  dressing,  and  serve 
very  cold.  -  . 

Cheese-stbaws.— Mix  one  half  cupful  of 
flour  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
cheese,  one  teaspoonful  of  butter,  white 
pepper  and  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cold  water.  Poll  the  paste  very  thin,  cut 
into  narrow  strips— "the  straws"— and  brush 
these  with  white  of  egg.  Bake  to  a  light 
brown  (on  paper)  in  a  hot  oven.  Parmesan 
cheese  may  be  substituted  if  desired. 

Adele  K  Johnson. 
% 

Don't  worry  your  soul  with  troubles, 

And'fret  and  fume  all  the  day, 
But  grasp  them,  and,  like  air-bubbles, 

They  vanish  in  mist  away. 
Don't  burden  your  heart  with  sorrow, 

And  see  but  the  darkness  ahead, 
But  hope  for  a  brighter  to-morrow, 
When  the  yesterdays  all  are  dead. 

—William  F.  Wood. 

a 

NEW  TOUCHES  FOR  OLD-TIME  DISHES 

Baked  Hash.— Try  baking  corn-beef  hash 
instead  of  cooking  it  over  the  fire,  and  see 
how  much  richer  it  is.  Butter  the  baking- 
dish,  scatter  bits  of  butter  over  the  top  of 
the  hash,  and  place  in  a  quick  oven. 

Fried  Ham.— If  you  prefer  fried  to  boiled 
ham,  be  sure  to  not  let  it  remain  in  the  fat 
a  minute  after  it  is  done ;  drain  at  once  on 
hot  manilla  paper,  and  serve  on  aheated  plat- 
ter. A  few  drops  of  lemon-juice  squeezed 
over  the  top  gives  it  a  wholesome  flavor  and 
increases  its  digestibility. 

Baked  Fish.— Fit  a  piece  of  white  wrap- 
ping-paper to  the  inner  part  of  the  platter 
on  which  baked  fish  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
served,  and  see  how  much  it  adds  to  the  del- 
icacy of  the  fish. 

Corn-starch  is  better  than  flour  for  thick- 
ening meat  and  other  sauces  where  the  flour 
cannot  be  cooked  in  the  fat.  It  is  less  likely 
to  become  lumpy. 

Panned  Chicken.— This  is  a  most  pleas- 
ing variation  in  the  methods  of  serving 
chicken,  and  not  in  the  least  difficult.  After 
dressing  neatly  split  the  bird  down  the  back, 
break  down  the  breast-bone,  and  cut  the 
skin  so  the  legs  can  be  laid  down  flat.  Rub 
the  chicken  first  with  lemon-juice,  then  with 
salt,  and  lastly  with  butter.  Make  a,  thin 
bed  of  parsley  in  the  bottom  of  a  roasting- 
pan,  spread  the  chicken  inside  downward 
in  the  pan,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with 
boiling  water,  then  cover  the  pan,  and  roast 
in  the  oven  for  one  hour.  Remove  the  cover, 
baste  often,  and  roast  until  tender  and  a 
rich  golden  brown.  Meantime  stew  the 
giblets  tender,  chop  fine,  and  make  giblet 
sauce  with  the  strained  liquor  and  that  from 
the  roasting-pan. 

Scallop  Potatoes.— Three  cupfnls  of 
thinly  sliced  cold  boiled  potatoes ;  put  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  over  the  fire  with 
an  equal  amount  of  flour,  one  half  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  a  dusting  of  pepper ;  add  one 
and  one  half  eupfuls  of  milk,  and  boil  to  a 
smooth  sauce.  Fill  a  buttered  baking-dish 
with  alternate  layers  of  potatoes  and  sauce, 
cover  the  top  with  buttered  bread-crumbs 
mixed  with  grated  cheese,  bake  twenty 
minutes,  and  serve  hot  in  the  dish  in  which 
it  was  cooked.  k.  b.  J. 


SENT 
FREE 

TO  ALL  SUFFERERS 


A  WONDERFUL  OFFER 


50,000  BOTTLES 


OFSWANSOM'S  "FIVE  DROPS" 
TO  BE 

Given  Away. 


A  Household  Necessity* 

'A  trial  bottle  of  that  marvelous  household  remedy,  *'5-Drops,"  will  be  sent 
free,  postpaid,  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  send  us  their  name  and  ad- 
dress Thccurative  powers  of  this  remedy  are  the  wonder  of  the  medicinal  world. 
"5  DROPS"  gives  instant  relief  and  permanently  euros  Rheuma- 
tism in  all  forms  and  stages  of  development.  Sciatica,  Backache, 
Neuralgia,  Gout,  Indigestion,  Consumption,  Dyspepsia,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Croup,  LaGrippe,  Jtiver  ana  Kiaaey  Troubles, 
Sleeplessness,  Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Neuralgic  Headaches, 
Scrofula,  Eczema,  Earache,  Toothache,  Heart  Weakness,  Paraly- 
sis, Creeping  Numbness,  Etc.  It  purifies  the  blood,  builds  up  a  weak  stomach, 
makes  kidney  troubles. disappear,  dispels  headache,  renews  heart  action,  eradicates 
scrofula  and  eczema,  instantly  stops  malaria,  cures  consumption,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem of  all  blood  diseases  and  is  the  only  known  positively  permanent  cure  for  that 
most  horrible  of  all  afflictions,  Rheumatism,  Yes,  it  cures  Rheumatism,  and 
does  it  quickly.  Neuralgia,  that  awful  fiend,  disappears  before  this  most  wonderful 
medicine  of  the  century,  "5  DROPS. 

Grateful  Words  from  People  who  have  been  cured  by  "5  DROPS." 

Mrs.  M.  Jj.  Hilton,  Boaxd  Camp,  Ark.,  writes:— Two  years  ago  I  was  taken  ill  with  La 
Grippe  and  since  then  was  not  able  to  do  a  day's  work.  I  was  so  ill  I  could  not  even  do  my 
housework.  There  was  a  pain  in  my  right  side  all  the  time;  my  heart  was  eo  weak  and  my  breath 
so  short  that  it  seemed  as  though  1  could  hardly  live.  The  first  doBe  of  "6  Drops"  that  I  took 
stopped  that  shortness  of  breath  and  now  I  am  well.  My  son  who  was  troubled  with  Asthma, 
has  also  been  cured  through  the  use  of  your  remedy. 

Martan  Bowers.  Cara^har,  Ohio,  writes :— Your  *'5  Drops"  came  to  hand  on  the  Jlth 
of  last  month  and  was  glad  to  receive  it  for  T  was  suffering  at  the  time  with  untold  agonies.  The 
first  dose  helped  me  out  of  my  pain  on  short  notice.  Bless  the  name  of  God  for  it.  It  will  do  all 
you  say  it  will,  and  more  too.  I  had  severe  pains  all  over  my  body,  when  night  came  I  could  not 
sleep.  The  worst  pain  was  in  my  left  leg.  I  could  not  put  foot  to  the  floor  without  suffering 
great  pain.  Have  used  4  different  kinds  of  medicines  for  Rheumatism  and  got  no  relief  until 
I  got  your-  **  5  Drops,"  which  gave  me  immediate  relief  as  above  stated. 

NOTE—  Lance  size  bottles  (800  doses)  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
dress for  $1.00.  If  it  Is  not  obtainable  in  your  town,  order  from  us  direct. 
AGENTS  WANTED.— Write  for  terms  and  territory. 
.SWANSON'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,  312-362  Swanson  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  WONDERFUL  HEALER 

Hundreds  of  People,  Suffering  from  So-called  Incurable  Diseases, 
Permanently  Restored  to  Health 


Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles  has  done  more  for  the  afflicted  than 
any  man  known  to  history.  His  Home  Treatment, 
which  cures  the  patient 
in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  home  without  the 
Knowledge  of  any  one,  is 
creating  a  profound  sen- 
sation because  it  is  cur- 
ing the  hopeless  and 
those  pronounced  incur- 
able by  doctors,  and  it  is 
doing  this  without  the 
use  of  drastic  or  poison- 
ous drugs.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Henderson,  of  St.  Johns, 
Washington,  who  suf- 
fered for  years  with  pain 
in  the  ovaries  and  uterine 
weakness,  was  entirely 
cured  by  the  Peebles' 
treatment.  Mrs.  C.  Har- 
ris, Marionville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, says  she  cannot 
express  too  much  grat- 
itude for  the  results  re- 
ceived through  Dr.  Peebles'  treatment.   She  suffered 


J>K.  J.  PEEBLES 


for  years  from  falling  of  the  womb.  Francis  Waver- 
ing, Seattle,  Washington,  suffered  for  twenty  years 
with  a  severe  case  of  Catarrh;  completely  cured 
through  the  psychic  treatment.  Geo.  H.  Weeks,  53 
Minerva  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sends  heartfelt 
thanks  for  restoration  of  health  after  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration  and  insomnia;  says  he  now  en- 
joys restfulness  and  sleeps  sound  every  night.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Clair,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  after  thirty 
years'  continual  suffering  from  epilepsy  and  trying 
to  be  cured  by  eminent  physicians,  writes :  "  Two 
months  of  your  treatment  has  made  earth  almost  a 
heaven  to  me."  To  all  the  sick  Dr.  Peebles  makes 
this  liberal  offer:  Don't  send  any  money,  simply 
your  name  and  address,  also  leading  symptoms,  and 
through  his  psychical  power  he  will  diagnose  your 
case;  you  will  also  receive,  free  of  any  cost  what- 
ever, special  instruction  and  his  wonderful  books, 
which  mean  health  and  strength  to  you.  Address  Dr. 
J.  M.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Dept.  U,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

TE  *  rnCC   TJTC      I"'  ^'         Peeu'es  teaches 

liJALilEO  Illo  his  noble  science  to  others. 
opfp-Ttrpp  It  is  the  grandest  and  best 

oLdX.l'H.iE  paying  profession  of  the  age. 

"Taught  by  mail.   Pull  instructions  free.   Address  Dr. 

J  M.  Peebles,  Department  TJ  Battle  Orsefr  wich5""n. 


HSI.93  DRESS  GOODS  OFFER. 

m  1111  ™  1  For  #1.98  we  furnish  a  full  dress  pattern  of  'X  yards 

of  genuine  tmporte  d  .French.  Two  Tone  «jTaequard  Dress  Suiting,  a  new 

1901  French  merceriaet  i  fabric,  regular  $4.00  value.  Our  foreign  buyer  bought 
1123  pieces  of  these  goods  at  a  forced  sale  under  the  hammer,  for  spot  cash 
direct  from  the  manu  facte  rcr,  fresh  from  the  French  looms  at  about  one-hal  f  t  he  oast  to  make, 

THESE  GOODS  HA  /£  JUST  BEEN  LANDED  XXHsB 

rig-lit  from  the  fashion  cei  iter  of  France,  and  we  offer  them  in  full  dress  patterns 
of  7  yards  at  $1,989  o**i  n  any  quantity  at  29  cents  per  yard,  60  per  cent  less  than, 
dealers  can  buy  in  hundretl  piece  lots.  THESE  GOODS  ARE  GOOD  WEIGHT, 
suitable  for  dresses  for  you  ing  or  old,  and  for  all  seasons;  firmly  woven,  guaran- 
teed for  service,  woven  ,with  a  handsome  raised  crepon  effect,  such  fabrics  as 
willbe  shown  by  all  fashionable  city  stores  the  coming  season  at  fancy  prices, 
COXjOKIITGS.  We  can'i  furnish  these  goods  in  all  the  very  latest  shades  and  comblna- 
1  ions.    They  include  almost  ev  ery  shade  .and  combination  to  become  all  complexions  and  ages* 

ftllR  Mfl  BUBfaUEV  frEETEA    CjXLt  this  a(i-  out  and  sead  t0  us*  %ive  U3an 

UUll  llw  l7iUBlE>l  UrrCais  idea  of  coloring  or  combination  of  colors 
wanted,  and  we  will  send  y<  a  big  full  dress  pattern  of  7  yards  of  this  fine,  new  style 
French  dress  goods,  by  express  C.  O.  D. ,  subject  to  examination.  Yon  can  examine  the  goods  at  your  express  office,  and 
if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented,  such  a,  dress  pattern  as  you  could  not  buy  from  your  store- 
keeper at  home  at  less  than  $£.00,  a  class  of  goods  thatis  seldom  found  in  country  stores  at  any  price,  pronounced  by 
.everyone  the  greatest  value  evershownin  your  section,  then  pay  the  express  agent  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  $  1 .98 
and  express  charges.  (The  express  charges  will  average  £5  to  60  cents).  These  goods  vary  from  38  to  40 
inches  in  width.  If  more  than  7  yards  are  wanted,  2  9  CENTS  PER  YARD  EXTRA. 
SffiflBO  £BEPIAfl  QH  DRUPE   for  a  full  dre**s  pa  ttern  of  7  yards  is  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  en- 

wUll  drEUIHL  $9ia(9  rn.vlb  tire  lot  to  us  at  a  torcedcash  sale  under  the  hammer,  ocean  freight  to  New 
T©rk,  rail  freight  to  Chicago, and  but  our  one  small  percenfcag'e  of  profit  added.  We  could  sell  the  entire  lot  to  any 
1  vholesale  dry  goods  house  in  Chicago  today  at  a  big  profit,  hut  we  want  to  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of 
t  Ills  purchase,  give  you  for  $1.98  such  a  dress  pattern  as  you  could  not  buy  elsewhere  at  less  than  $4.00. 

<ORDEK  TODAY.  DON'T  DELAY.  Don't  wait  too  write  tor  samples.  These  goods  will  go  quickly,  and 
wl  ien  they  are  gone  there  willbe  no  more.  UNDERSTAND,  yon  take  no  risk.  If  they  don't  suit  you  when 
ext  \Mttined  at  the  express  office,  don't  take  them  and  don't  pay  aoent,  but  order  at  onee.  If  you  will  state  your  age 
and '  complexion,  and  allow  us  to  select  the  coloring,  we  will  give  y  on  the  handsomest  and  most  becoming  thing  we  have. 
WRI  If  FOR  FREE  DRY  GOODS 


L  WALOQUE.  Address, 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO: 


5  We  Teach  You  Free-$30 


A  WEEK 
SURE 


GOLD,  SILVER,  NICKEL  AND  METAL  PLATING.  NEW,  QUICK  PROCESS. 


You  can  positively  make  $0  to  $15  a  day,  at  home  or  traveling,  taking  orders,  using  and  selling 
Prof.  Gray's  new  line  of  Dynamos,  complete  Plating  Outfits  and  Supplies.  No  toys.  Unequaled  for  plating 
watches,  jewelry,  tableware,  bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  Seavv  plate.  Warranted.  No  experience  nec- 
essary. LET  US  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS.  .  We  do  plating  ourselves.  Have  years  of  experience. 
We  manufacture  the  only  practical  outfits,  including  all  riools,  lathes  and  materials.  All  sizes  complete,  for 
jewelers,  agents,  shops,  manufacturers  and  factories.  Ready  for  work  when  received.  Guaranteed*  New 
modern  mutli  '*wSs.  Wfi  TEACH  you  the  art,  furnish  recipes,  formula*  and  trade  secrets  FREE. 

THE  ROl'AX.,   PROF.   GRAY'S  NEW  HIPPING  PROCKSS.    Quick.    Easy.    Latest  method.    Goods  dipped  in 
melted  metal,  ta  tt*  out  instantly  with  finest,  most  brilliant  plate,  ready  to  deliver.    Thick  plate  every  time. 
Guaranteed  5  to  AO  yearn.    Ahoy  plates  from  300  to  800  pieces  tahleware  daily.  No 
electricity,  dyi  larano  or  polishing:  necessary  with  this  process. 

DEMAND  Fv  *»  PLATING  IS  ENORMOUS.  Every  family,  hotel  and  restauiant  bare  goods  plated 
instead  of  buying  n  *w„   It's  cheaper  and  better.  Every  dealer,  shop  and  factory  want  an  oiitfftor  piatiDg  done.  1 
You  will  not  net      *•  canvass.  Our  customers  have  all  the  work  they  can  do.    People  bring  it.   You  can 
hire  boys  cheap  to  d<_  *  your  plating,  the  same  as  we,  and  solicitors  to  gather  work  for  a  simdl  per  cent.   Replat-  ! 
ing  is  honest  and  legil  'Siatste.   Customers  delighted.   We  are  AN  OLD  ESTA.BLISH  ED  FIEM.   Been  j 
in  business  for  years.     Sfcnow  what  is  required.   Our  customers  have  the  he  nefit  of  our  experience,  j 
WE  ARE  RES1  *©3VSIBLE  and  Guarantee  Everything:.   Reader,  .here  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  ] 
to  go  in  business  for  y.  wnsBlf.    WE  START  YOU.    Now  is  the  time  to  make  money.    WHITE  TO-DAY. 
OUR  NEW  PLAN,   Sample*  Circulars,  Etc.  pjjgg    |    Address  GRAY"  A J3©,,  PLATJDV 


Don't  wait;  send  you  t  iame  and  address  anyway. 


680  Mia  mi  Bulldae^,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


YHro  Diamond  Ring,  ladies'  Keck  Chain  and  Bracelet* 
Fine  Gold  laid  goods.    You  ,  Get  Aft!  Three* 
We  trust  yon  with  12  Boxes  Cough  Tablets,  CUIUS 
COUGH  IS  ONE  DAY.    Sell  at  I  On.  box  .;  send  us  $1 .20,  «b«B  sold, 
allthr  ^ejeresents  by  return  mall.  COMFORT  MEDICINE  CO.,  Provtdenee,  JU  L> 
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THE   FARM   AIND  FIRESIDE; 


January  IS,  1901 


1  "SALZER'S  SEEDS  ■ 


WILL  MAKE  YOU  RICH" 

This  is  a  dart^s  statement,  bnt  Sal- 
zer's  seeds  bear  it  out  every  time- 

Combination  Corn. 

Greatestcorn  on  earth. "Will positively 
revolutionize  corn  growing. 

Billion  DoIlarCrass- 

Greatest  marvel  of  the  age, 
12tons  of  hay  peracre-  First 
crop  eis  weeks  alter  sowing 


What  Is  It  ? 

Catalogue  tells. 


FOR  BOc.  STAMPS 

and  this  NOTICE  we  mail 
tig  seed  catalog,  10  Grain 
SampleslQcludingabove,aIso  j 
Spell*  (80  bu.  per  A.)  Oata,  1 
(250  bushel  per  A.)  Rtpe,  ' 
Barky,(173bo,perA)  Peaoat,  etcWorth$10.  to  get  a  start. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 


MONEY'"  CABBAGE 


IF  YOU  PLANT 

The  Right  Seeds. 

My  new  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  best  vari- 
eties of  Cabbage  and  everything  of  interest  | 
in  seeds;  how  to  grow  them  for  profit,  etc. 
Write  f-  n  g  r?  Mention 

r  rC  EC  this  Paper 


*p-day 


and  will  send  you  a  sample  I 
package  of  Buekbee's  j 
New  Century  Cab- 1 
bage.  The 
BEST  ON  EARTH, 

togetherwithBeautifulaDd  I 
Instructive  Seed  and  ) 
Plant  Book. 

H.W.BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms,  ] 
Box  333    Rockford,  III*  I 


Ptff- 
Tlght 


HORSE  -  high: 

|„.  BULL-STRONG ... 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Ball  Bearing  W oven  Wire 
Fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  100  Styles,  and  from 
SO  to  70  rods  a  day 

of  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal fence  on  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  Wire  to  make  it  of  from 

20  to  3Dc  per  rod 

We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates,  Farm  Fence  and 
Gates,  Plain,  Barbed  and 
Goited  Spring  Wire 

direct  to  the  farmer  at  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free, 

KITSELMAH  BROS. 

Box  BZitMuncie,  ind. 


.  EVERGREENS. 

J|  Largest  stock  in  Araer- 
lea, including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
0!  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamented, 
Sha  de  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 
IS-  DOUGLAS'  SONS 
Waukegan,  liL 


A  Good  Grinder 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

The  New  Holland  Cob  and 
Feed  Grinder  is  sold  for  ft  i  n 
and  satisfaction  guaran-  y  1  u 
teed.  It  is  the  lightest  draft  and  ( 
the  most  durable  mill  made, 
as  well  as  the  simplest  In 
construction.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  judge  for  yourself. 
SEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS,  BOX  16.  NEW  HOLLAND.  PA. 


STS1  TANK  HEATER 

Heats  quickest,  with  little  fuel  and  no  bother. 
Burns  any  fuel.  Made  of  boiler  steel  or  cast 
Iron.   Can't  leak  nor  burn  the  tank. 

Numerous  sizes  at  lowest 
prices.  Circulars  free. 

Merrlman  Bros.  &  Co., 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


NEW 


Catalogue  for  1901 

Profusely  illustrated.  The  finest; 
ana  best  Poultry  Book  ever  pub- 
lished. IUustratesand  describes  all 
the  leading  varieties  of  Poultry. 
Gives  prices  of  Poultry  and  Eggs!. 
Plans  for  building  Poultry  Houses 

 id  Remedies  for  diseases.  I  f  you  raise 

Poultry,  howcan  you  afford  to  be  with- 
out it?  Sent  postpaid  forlOc.  Address, 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 
Box  162,  Freeport,  III. 


$4 


Your  choice  of  a 
#4  SUk  Umbrel- 
la, a  *4  Oxford   — 

Carving  Set,  $4  Lace  Curtalnei 


Bible,  a  #4  Carving  Set,  $4  Lace  Curtalnei,  a  $4 
ChaUnc-Dish,  #4  Opera-Glasses.  Any  of  these.  $4  arti- 
cles for  25  cents.  Send  2-eent  stamp  for  particulars. 
AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  1125  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, DETROIT,  MICH.  Mention  this  paper. 

<sPFC1AI   OFFFR  F0*  NEW  trade 

or  yjl  1  Send  us  your  name  and 

address  and  we  will  mail  you  our  Seed  Catalogue.  If 
you  buy  25  cents  worth  of  package  seeds  selected  from  it 
we  will  send  you  FREE,  POST-PAID,  a  12-inch  solid 
steel  wave  edge  BREAD-KX1FE,  or  you  may  select 
from  the  catalogue  many  other  beautiful  and  useful 
presents  we  give  to  introduce  our  seeds  and  \;et  new  trade. 
We  warrant  our  seeds.  Your  money  back  f.f  you  want  It. 
FORREST  SEED  CO.,  26  Main  St.,  Cortland.  N.Y. 


in  Sheep  in  Montana  is  SAFE  and  pays 
25  per  cent  Interest.   Now  is  the  time  to 
nvest.    Get  in  at  liot'iom  prices  and  be 
—  prepared  for  four  more  years 
of  prosperity.    Write  forour 
.  annual  report  and  particulars. 

Montana  Co-Operative  Ranch  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


M 


ONEY 

INVESTED  °^ 


 .  /, 

-  'J  -A-UMJAl 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  th  e  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Bos  18.        Win  Chester,  Indiana,  €.  8.  A. 


GINSENGS 


in  plants  produce  $1,069.10  In  10 
  Book  telling  how  to  grow  it, 4c. 

Lakeside  Ginseng  Gardens ,  Amber.N  Y. 


PATENT 


COLLAMEB  &  CO..  1040  F.  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


FARM  SELECTIONS, 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  SWAMP-MUCK 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  our  home 
was  located  very  near  an  adjoining 
swampy  region.  Some  agricultural 
papers  were  advocating  and  extoll- 
ing the  great  use  of  peat,  and  through  them 
we  were  induced  to  get  a  quantity  of  it 
taken  out.  I  believe  it  was  early  in  Novem- 
ber that  we  commenced  work  by  digging  and 
wheeling  with  wheelbarrows  the  material 
onto  higher  ground,  which  was  near  by ;  a 
certain  quantity  of  air-slaked  lime  was  used 
and  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  pile 
whenever  eight  or  ten  inches  of  muck  had 
been  added  to  it.  The  following  winter,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  January  and  February,  the 
entire  lot  was  taken  away  and  deposited  on 
a  sandy  piece  of  land  that  had  received  a 
moderate  dressing  of  stable  manure  the 
previous  fall.  It  was  spread  about  three  or 
four  inches  thick,  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil  the. next  spring,  at  which  time  it 
readily  pulverized  almost  as  fine  as  the  sand 
itself.  Upon  this  land  strawberries  were 
planted,  which  received  good  care  and  made 
magnificent  plants,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  looked  for  a  heavy  crop  the  following 
season.  The  results  were  more  than  satis- 
factory, and  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  an  equal 
crop  of  strawberries  grown  on  sandy  land, 
no  matter  how  well  enriched  with  stable 
manure  only.  We  have  at  no  time  used 
peat  without  the  use  of  lime,  nor  have  we 
used  it  raw,  but  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
provided  that  it  had  been  exposed  to  at 
least  one  winter's  frost  before  incorporating 
it  into  the  soil.  The  effect  of  its  use  on 
sandy  soil  when  used  in  liberal  quantities 
is  no  doubt  beneficial,  as  it  tends  to  change 
the  texture  of  such  soil,  making  it  more 
compact  and  retentive  of  moisture.  It  is 
unlike  stable  manure  in  that  it  is  very  much 
more  lasting.  As  to  its  actual  value  as 
compared  with  average  manure  1  am  not 
prepared  to  say ;  but  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  costs  to  get  it  out,  unless  it  has  to  be 
hauled  a  long  distance.  The  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  its  use  may  be  owing  to 
the  kind  of  soil  that  it  is  used  upon,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  peat  is  so  variable  in  sub- 
stance. In  Holland,  where  it  is  largely  used 
as  fuel,  its  value  consists  in  its  weight,  the 
lightest,  of  a  flaky  or  rather  spongy  nature, 
being  the  poorest.  The  kind  there  known 
as  hard  turf  is  the  kind  with  which  we  made 
our  experiments,  and  is  the  only  variety  we 
ever  used  for  agricultural  purposes.— John 
Van  Loon,  in  "Rural  New-Yorker." 


* 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Klondike  Incubator  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Annual  catalogue  of  the  Klondike  incubator  and 
brooder. 

McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  imported  French  Coach  and  Per- 
cheron  stallions. 

Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  celebrated 
"Iron  Age"  farm  and  garden  implements. 

Frank  A.  Converse,  Supt.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Pan- 
American  Exposition  pamphlet  of  the  division  of 
live  stock,  dairy  and  agricultural  products. 

C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Freeport,  111.  Shoemaker's 
Poultry  Almanac  for  1901  and  catalogue  of  pure- 
bred poultry  and  poultry-keepers'  supplies. 

F.  K.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  choice  selections  in 
bulbs  for  winter  forcing  for  spring  flowering. 

John  Scheidler,  Coldwater,  Mich.  Illustrated 
catalogue  describing  the  method  of  constructing 
Scheidler's  balloon  frame,  or  "Cyclone,"  barn. 

James  D.  Lacey  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Il- 
lustrated pamphlet  describing  the  climate,  soil 
and  resources  of  the  Tensas  delta  of  Louisi?,na. 

Reliable  Incuhator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy, 
111.  Twentieth-century  catalogue  of  incubators, 
brooders  and  a  full  line  of  supplies  for  poultry- 
men. 

O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Il- 
lustrated folder  describing  Thompson's  Banner 
root-cutters  and  the  original  wheelbarrow  grass- 
seeders. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Sterling,  I'il.  Illustra- 
ted catalogue  of  gasolene  and  gas  engines,  sta- 
tionary, portable  and  semi-traction,  and  pumping 
attachments. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Jiatavia,  N.  Y. 
Large  banger  illustrated  in  colojs  showing  the 
Johnston  harvesting-machines  at,  work  in  various 
countries  of  the  world. 

Racine  Hatcher  Company,  Rpjcine,  Wisconsin. 
"Poultry  Pointers,"  a  treati.se  telling  how  to 
hatch,  brood,  grow  and  market  poultry  for  profit, 
and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  incubators  and 
brooders. 

John  H.  Stephens,  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Compendium  of  the  resources,  attractions  and 
business  opportunities  along  the  lines  of  the 
Plant  system  of  railways  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  F/lorida. 


SPANISH  MERINO  SHEEP 

I  have  bred  Spanish  Merino  sheep  for 
about  fifty  years.  During  this  time  there 
have  been  many  ups  and  downs  in  the  busi- 
ness. But  my  experience  has  been  that  for 
wool  and  mutton  combined  there  is  no  other 
breed  of  sheep  to  take  their  place.  The 
craze  for  a  larger,  fine-wooled  sheep  has 
during  all  this  time  had  its  advocates ;  but 
none  of  the  breeds  have  proved  equal  to  the 
pure  Spanish  Merino.  Supposing  a  man 
has  fifty  tons  of  hay  and  pasture  to  match, 
and  wants  to  get  out  of  each  as  much  mutton 
and  wool  as  possible.  I  do  not  think  for 
this  purpose  there  is  any  breed  of  sheep 
equal  to  them.  For  hill  pastures  or  the 
sparse  feed  of  most  Western  ranges  we  do 
not  want  a  larger  sheep  than  the  Spanish 
Merino.  My  idea  in  regard  to_  the  size  of 
these  sheep  is  that  the  rams  should  weigh 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  the  ewes  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds.  The  ewes 
should  be  well  built,  round  and  thick-set. 
Tbey  also  should  be  bred  for  a  good  flow  of 
milk,  just  as  the  dairyman  breeds  his  cows. 
If  the  lamb  does  not  have  a  generous  supply 
of  nourishment  it  is  apt  to  be  a  failure. 

When  the  lamb  is  born  I  want  to  see  pelt 
enough  on  it  to  cover  two  such  lambs.  A 
lamb  of  this  kind,  when  it  has  attained  its 
growth,  will  show  a  heavy  neck,  flanks,  and 
shear  a  heavy  fleece;  it  will  also  show  what 
Merino-sheep  men  term  character.  In  order 
to  raise  such  sheep  the  breeder  must  have 
one  or  more  stock  rams,  which  should  be 
selected  with  great  care.  The  shoulders 
should  be  broad  and  well  placed;  back 
broad,  quarters  long  and  well  filled  up,  head 
short,"  folds  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  flanks, 
belly,  thighs  and  the  tail ;  all  parts  in  just 
proportions ;  compact  in  carcass,  symmetri- 
cal in  form,  possessing  a  strong  constitution, 
and  carrying  a  fleece  of  great  density, 
weight  and  value,  covering  the  sheep  in 
every  part  where  the  wool  ought  to  grow. 

The  hue  and  cry  against  wrinkles  is  all 
nonsense.  The  stock  ram  should  be  wrinkly, 
and  makes  a  good  shearer,  and  is  the  best  to 
cross  on  plain  sheep.  The  ewes  when  in 
full  fleece  will  not  show  many  wrinkles  ex- 
cept on  the  neck  ;  but  when  shorn  small 
wrinkles  will  show  on  the  body.  It  is  easy 
to  spoil  the  pedigree  of  any  breed  of  an- 
imals. But  in  order  to  raise  pure-blooded 
stock  we  must  start  with  pure  blood,  and 
then  be  very  careful  to  keep  it  so. 

The  reports  from  the  Spaniards  which  we 
have  had  from  time  to  time  do  not  show 
marked  improvement  in  their  flocks  as  to 
build  or  weight  of  fleece,  but  they  have 
been  careful  to  keep  them  pure-blooded, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  many  of 
the  American  breeders.  Whenever  a  de- 
pression occurs  in  the  wool  or  sheep  busi- 
ness there  is  apt  to  be  a  cry  against  the 
Merino.  During  such  depressions  they  have 
been  slaughtered  or  crossed  with  coarse 
sheep  until  they  have  decreased  greatly  in 
numbers.  But  a  period  of  depression  is  a 
very  good  time  to  improve  your  flock,  being 
careful  to  keep  the  blood  pure  and  the  ped- 
igree clean.  We  may  know  to  an  absolute 
certainty  that  a  sheep  that  weighs  two 
hundred  pounds  or  over  is  not  a  pure-bred 
Spanish  Merino. 

The  temperate  zone  is  considered  the  best 
place  to  breed  first-class  sheep  and  raise  a 
fine,  strong  staple  of  wool.  This  country 
can,  and  should,  raise  its  own  fine  wool. 
The  northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
from  Maine  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  raising  fine  wool. 

Woolen  clothing  is  needed  for  about  two 
thirds  of  the  year  in  this  climate.  We  have 
to  contend  with  cotton,  shoddy  and  foreign 
wool.  The  wool  raised  in  hot  countries  is 
apt  to  be  hairy,  full  of  burrs,  and  has  not 
so  strong  a  fiber  as  that  raised  in  cooler 
climates.  There  always  has  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  a  demand  for  fine,  strong 
wool.  The  Spanish  Merino  sheep  fills  more 
nearly  all  the  requirements  which  the  con- 
dition of  our  country  and  people  demand 
than  any  other  known  breed.  But  we  should 
not  be  contented  with  the  success  we  have 
already  achieved,  but  in  an  enterprising 
spirit  continue  to  improve  our  flocks,  that 
they  may  attain  a  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, as  we  are  favored  by  an  unequaled 
climate  and  location  for  this  purpose.— 
John  H.  Hazen,  in  the  "National  Shepherds' 
Bulletin." 


The  claim  is  made  for  South  Dakota  that 
it  has  for  the  third  consecutive  year  pro- 
duced more  wealth  per  capita  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union,  the  total  for  this  year  be- 
ing" $106,500,000.  Of  this  sum  $27,000,000 
comes  from  live  stock,  $18,000,000  from  corn, 
$15,000,000  from  wheat  and  $12,000,000  from 
minerals.— Cincinnati  Price  Current. 


STEEL 

iROOflflG' 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 
BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  "  V  "  crimped.  4^  i 
Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet         I  _  m 

or  100  square  feet   ■  ■  »  w 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re- 
quired to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  oud 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  Tor  Free  Catalogue  No.  84. 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  09  at 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
"Our  Prices  are  OXE-HALF  of  others.* 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  iron  Sts.      *  Chicago, 


9 


A  Cooker  That  Cooks 

Good  Results  cbaen 

secured  from  grain 
fed  to  live  stock  if  it 
is  cooked.  It  is  more 
easily  digested  and 
assimilated  by  the 
animal  v  ec  r  i 

stomach.  lNufi  tea. 

Three  Styles.  All  Sizes 

Write  us  for  circulars  and  prices. 
TROY  NICKEL  WORKS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Write 
for 
Book 
and 

particular 

Investigate  our  claims  tor  the  Held. 
A.  H.  REID,  30th  &  Market  Sts..  Philadelphia 


New  Preston,  Ct. 
April  20, 1900. 

"I  find  that  the 
REID 
Hand  Separator 

is  easier  to  turn  and 
takes  less  time  to 
wash  than  any  other 
separator   in  this 
section.      1  have 
tested  it  for  close 
work,  and  cannot 
find  a  trace  of 
cream  in  the 
skim  milk." 
Ed.  B.  Holcomb. 


f  //  —    


With  an  old  force  pump.  T19 
Victor"  Compressed-Air  Sprayer 
is  self-operating.  Ton  hold  the  hose, 
the  Sprayer  does  the  work  Big  seller. 
Price  $5.00.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal 
discounts.  Agency  with  first  order. 
Send  for  terms. 

F.E.Orover&Co.  Rochester.N.  Y. 


Save  Money 


r-J_l.J.  J_L_,i,J_LJ_i  '  9  L 


—that  is,  save  the  per 
cent  which  you  have  to 
pay  the  dealer  when  you  buy  fence  from  him.  The 

ini/llllAf  ppft|Ap  ism^eforfarmers, 
ftUVAnvCi  F  tltwC-andiflBold  tothem 

direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  It'sso  good  you 
will  order  the  secorjd  and  third  time.  Special  prices,  etc,  free. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  116  Old  St.,  Peorla.IU. 


H/1IT   T   C      FOR  GRINDING 

IVllLLo  FEED  OR  MEAL 


or  anything  you  have  to  grind.  Before 
purchasing  a  mill  for  any  purpose 
write  us  for  descriptive  cat- 
alog. AVe  can  give  valuable 
points  on  anything  you  wish 
to  mill.  Full  line  of  Flour 
Mill  Machinery,  French 
Burr  and  Attrition  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  etc. 
SPKOTJT,  WALORON  A  CO.,  Box  28,  Muncy,  Pa. 


DOES  HE^am 

KICK, Bite,  Shy,  ^^^1 
Balk, Runaway,  or  has  he 
ANY  bad  habit  ?  IF  SO  vou  can 

-cure  him  with  my  PULLEY  BREAKING 
BRIDLE.    Price  60  Cents.  Clrculor  Free 

EVERY  HORSE  OWN EB  NEEDS  IT. 

PROF.  JF-S5E  BEERY,  pleasant  mill.omiO. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  take  orders  for  the  best  and  cheapest  Monumental  Work 
on  the  market.  Very  liberal  inducements.  A  straight, 
honorable  and  legitimate  business.  Write  for  terms  and 
particulars.   Give  age,  occupation  and  reference. 

THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 
347  Howard  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Do  You  Keep  Chickens 

Hake  100%  more.   You  want 

Wilson's  New  Green  Bone  Shell  Cutter 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfgrs.,  E ASTON,  PA. 


si  Buggy  wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set.  11.00. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Kubhcr 
Tire.    Send  for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels 
y,  to  4  in.  Tread  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
Portland  Sleighs,  $17.50.  Rob  Sleds,  glC.50 

Special  Grade  Wheels  for  repnlr  work,     -    -  6.50 
Freight  prepaid,    if  you  write  to-day.  W.  F.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  dO  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  I>R.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  S,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


'32  Cl^-A  I  PC  0F  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
jLALC 5  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices.  JESSE  MAKUKS, 
109  S.  Charlen  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

AI  RES  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE.  Price  $1,600. 
Address  8.  t.  MATTIE,  EASTMAN,  I'ltAUFOKO  CO.,  WIS. 
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THE  RACES  OF  CORN 

Indian  corn  has  been  in  cultivation  by  the 
native  races  of  America  for  an  indef- 
inite period.  It  probably  originated  from 
a  wild  form  somewhere  on  the  Mexican 
plateau  Botanists  usually  refer  all  our 
forms  to  one  species,  Zea  Mays,  with  several 
well-marked  subspecies  or  races. 

There  are  five  important  races  of  corn 
grown  in  the  United  States  on  a  commercial 
scale : 

1.  Dent  Corns.— A  part  of  the  starch  in 
the  grain  is  of  a  close,  hard  texture.  This  is 
called  the  horny  endosperm,  and  is  found 
along  the  sides  of  the  kernel,  while  the  softer 
portion,  or  starchy  endosperm,  is  found  in 
the  center  extending  to  the  summit.  In  dry- 
ing the  center  shrinks  more  than  the  rest, 
and  hence  leaves  a  dent  at  the  apex  of  the 
grain.  Dent  corns  are  the  common  field 
varieties  grown  in  the  corn  belt  and  are 
almost  the  only  kinds  exported.  There  are 
various  colors,  white,  yellow  and  mottled 
(calico)  being  the  most  common.  There  are 
also  red  and  blue  varieties.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty-three  varieties  are  described. 

%  Sweet  Corns.— These  are  chiefly  found 
in  gardens,  but  also  grown  on  a  commercial 
scale  for  canning  purposes,  and  some  of 
the  large  sorts  are  grown  for  fodder.  The 
first  variety  cultivated  was  obtained  from 
the  Indians,  New  England,  in  1779.  In  1854 
there  were  ten  varieties.  Now  there  are 
sixty-three.  Corn  as  a  vegetable  is  prac- 
tically unknown  outside  the  United  States. 

3.  Flint.— The  horny  endosperm  en- 
tirely surrounds  the  starchy,  and  hence  the 
grain  is  smooth  at  maturity.  Color  various. 
Many  varieties  have  eight  rows,  and  hence 
are  known  as  eight-rowed  corn.  Flint  corn 
can  be  grown  much  farther  north  than  the 
dent  corn,  since  it  matures  earlier,  hence  it 
is  the  prevailing  form  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  United  States.  Since  it  is  the  com- 
mon corn  of  New  England  it  is  often  called 
Yankee  corn. 

4.  Pop-corns. — These  resemble  the  flint 
corns,  but  differ  in  the  ability  to  "pop"  when 
heated.  This  phenomenon  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  starch  is  in  the  form  of 
horny  endosperm,  and  the  moisture  present 
cannot  easily  escape,  but  finally  explodes, 
turning  the  grain  inside  out.  Pop-corn 
seems  to  be  the  least  modified  from  the  orig- 
inal type.   There  are  twenty-five  varieties. 

5.  Soft  Corns.— In  these  the  starch  is  all 
in  the  form  of  starchy  endosperm.  It  seems 
to  have  been  common  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Southwest.  Some  of  the  blue  Squaw 
corns  belong  to  this  race.  Brazilian  flour- 
corn  sold  by  seedsmen  is  a  soft  corn.  There 
is  no  dent  in  these  varieties. 

Besides  the  above  there  is  a  pod-corn, 
grown  as  a  curiosity,  in  which  each  kernel  is 
inclosed  in  a  husk,  and  some  ornamental 
varieties  derived  from  the  flint  corn,  grown 
for  the  striped  or  barred  leaves.  The  latter 
are  usually  sold  under  the  name  of  Zea 
Japonica. 

The  varieties  of  corn  are  very  variable  in 
size,  shape  and  other  qualities.  The  late 
Doctor  Sturtevant,  an  authority  on  corn, 
said:  "The  height  of  the  plant  in  varieties 
and  localities  has  been  reported  from  eigh- 
teen inches  for  the  golden  Tom  Thumb  pop 
to  thirty  feet  or  more  for  varieties  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  single  stalks  in  Tennessee 
at  twenty-two  and  one  half  feet.  I  have 
seen  ears  one  inch  long  in  the  pop  class  and 
sixteen  inches  long  in  the  dent  class.  The 
rows  in  varieties  may  vary  from  eight  to 
twenty-four  or  more,  and  in  individual  ears 
are  reported  from  four  to  forty-eight.  A 
tiundred  grains  of  miniature  pop  weighed 
forty-six  grains ;  of  Cuzeo  soft,  1,531  grains. 
A  variety  that  ripens  in  one  month  is  men- 
tioned from  Paraguay,  and  seven  months 
's  said  to  be  required  in  some  southern 
"ountries." 
The  tables  show  that  the  average  composi- 
ion  of  dent  corn  is,  protein  10.3  per  cent, 
at  5  per  cent;  flint,  protein  10.5  per  cent, 
fat  5  per  cent ;  sweet,  protein  11.6  per  cent, 
fat  8.1  per  cent.  Sweet  corn  is  thus  richer 
rn  protein  and  fat  and  correspondingly 
oorer  in  carbohydrates. 
At  the  Kansas  State.  Agricultural  College 
experiments  are  in  progress  to  increase  the 
protein  content  of  field-corn  by  crossing  and 
selection.  Any  increase  in  the  protein  will 
ireatly  extend  its  usefulness  as  a  feed  for 
toek.— A.  S.  Hitchcock,  in  Bulletin  of  the 
ansas  Experiment  Station. 

* 

As  you  learn,  teach ;  as  you  get,  give ;  as 
ou  receive,  distribute.— C.  H.  Spurgeon. 


Plants  the  Seeds — Cultivates  the  Plants, 


That  is  the  shortest  way  to  tell  what  this  "Planet  Jr.,"  No.  4  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel 
Hoe  does.      Sows  in  drills  or  drops  in  hills  at  any  distance.     Opens  the  drills,  sows,  covers, 
rolls  and  marks  the  next  row  at  one  operation.  Being  very  fast  it  gets  all  the  seed  in  just 
when  the  ground  and  all  conditions  are  at  their  best.  All  plants  get  an  even  start.  Can 
be  changed  quickly  to  cultivator,  hoe,  rake,  plow,  hilier.  etc.  Has  attachments  for  all  these  uses. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Price  low. 

The  "Planet  Jr."  line  comprises  also  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivators, 
Orchard  Cultivators,  Celery  Hillers,  Markers,  I.evelers,  Potato  Diggers.  Sugar 
Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  etc.     Prices  on  all  are  largely  reduced  for  1901. 

Send  for  our  1901  "Planet  Jr."  Catalog.  It  tells  allaboutour  goods.  Shows  by 
16  full  page  photographic  illustrations  how  they  aire  used  in  this  and  other  countries. 
We  have  already  issued  350,000  and  will  issue  more  if  necessary.     We  mail  it  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  JJQ7-F,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


FARM  ANNUAL  iF9°oi 

"QUARTER- CEMTUBY  EDITION  " 

A  Grand  New  Book  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  Entirely  rewritten  at  our  famous 
FORDHOOK  FARMS — the  largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America.  New  Directions  for  culture,  New 
Leaflets,  New  Novelties  of  unusual  merit  in  both  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  Elegant  New  Colored 
Plates.  The  Quarter-Century's  Record  of  Progress,  New  Cash  Prizes,  and  other  New  Features. 
The  largest,  most  complete,  and  BEST  SEED  CATALOGUE  ever  published.  Mailed  for  ten 
cents,  which  is  less  than  cost  per  copy.  Name  this  paper,  send  ten  cents  (silver  or  stamps)  and  with 
this  great  catalogue  we  shall  send  a  15-cent  packet  of  either  Burbank's  Unique  Floral  Novelty 
or  Burpee's  wonderful,  new,  dwarf,  meaty,  bright-red,  earliest  Tomato, — " Quarter- Century." 

Should  you  object  to  paying  ten  cents  for  a  seed  catalogue  (even  though  it  is  worth  a  dollar), 
then  write  a  postal  card  for  Burpee's  " SEED=SENSE     for  1901,— a  "strictly  business" 

W.  ATLZE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.' 


catalogue  of  ninety  pages. 


Extra  Early  Admiral  Dewey 

Originated  and  introduced  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO., 

(Formerly  cf  Fifidd)  Box  43»  Bay  City,  MBch. 

Largest  growers  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America.  The 
Dewey  is  the  most  wonderful  New  Potato*  Its 
merits  are  fully  described  in  Hammond's  1901  catalog. 
Free  for  the  aBkiog.  Address  as  above.  Write  to-day.  20  other 
.TWietfeiof  potatoes.  Also  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeda. 


ne  Lightest  Draft 

spring  tooth  harrow  ever  made  is  our  Improved 
Hiding  &  Wulklng  Lever  b  k 

WHEEl  Vjm  Lgi  lit™* 
HARROW,      *^  J 

It  is  fully  a  half 
hirse  lighter  fa 
draft  than  those 
ofordiuary  pat- 
tenuSuited  for  - 
all  soils  for  all 
Cultivation. 

Rachetlevers  controldepth 
free  from  rubbish,  throw 
teeth  ou  t  o£  way  in  going  from  field  to  field  and  enables  15  to  ' 
18  ins.  to  be  worn  from  teeth.  Guaranteed  as  to  material,  ' 
workmanship  and  utility.  Handv  spring  seat  for  operator,  i 
Write  for  large  general  Catalogue  K  .showing  onr  entire  line. 

HENGH  &  DROMGOLD,  YORK,  PA. 


SEED  bill  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  Seeds,  I  will  mail  my  1901 
catalogue,  filled  with  more  Bargains  than  everand  a  10c Due 
Bill  good  for  lOe  worth  of  Seeds  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  theBestSeeds,  Bulbs, Plants,  Rosen,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes  and  many  Novelties  at  lowest  prices. 
Crlnsenc  the  great  money  making  plant.  Giant  Prize  To- 
mix  toes,  2tothe  foot,  Pan  American  Oats,  sentou  tfiee  to 
farmers,  and  two  Free  Passes  to  Pan  American  Expo- 
sition, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  are  offered.  $2,635.00  in  cash  premiums. 
Don't  give  your  order  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll 
be  Surprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  posta  ifor  catalogue 
to-day.  It  Is  FREE  to  all*  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  46,    Rosehlll,  Onondaga  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


THOMP  &  SON'S 


CRASS 

Sows  all  cloversandany  other 
grass,  no  matter  how  chaffy. 


SEEDER 

Sows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Beats  the  wind  and  wet. 


Special  Hopper  for 

wheat,  oats,  etc, 
Weighs  only  40  lbs. 
LASTS  IN- 
DEFINITELY. 


Don't  buy  a  seeder  until 
you  send  for  our  free  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

u.LThompson  &  Sons,7^"* 


TBI  THEM  FOK 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 


Fac-Simile 
Signature  of 


on  every 
box. 


If  You're  a  Seed  Buyer 

you  should  consult  the  best 
Seed  Catalogue  Published. 

Honest  photographic  illustrations. 

Mailed  free  to  garden  owners. 

I  JOHNSON  a  STOKES,«a9eKepit- 1 


TRY  IT  FIRST 

Do  not  buy  a  mill  and  pay  for  It 
\  until  you  nave  had  a  chance  to  try 
/it.  We  send  our  QUAKER  CITY 
GRINDING  MILLS  on  trial  to 
be  returned  if  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. Note  the  double  hopper — 
crushes  and  grinds  ear  corn  and 
*small  grain  at  the  same  time.  Send 
for  32nd  annual  free  catalog  I 
A.  W.  STRATI B  ts  €0.,  3737  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  W.  STRATJB  CO. ,  Canal  and  Randolph  Sts.,Chteago,  111. 
Also  Western  Agents  for  '-Smalley"  Powers,  Shell ers,  Cuttera,etc. 


Better  Sure 
than  Sorry 

Buy  the  seeds  that  have  been  mre  every 
year  for  more  than  40  years.  Many  seed 
buyers  have  been  sorry  they  did  not  get 

Srigory's  Seeds 

No  one  was  ever  sorry  he  bought  them. 

Our    three  guarantees 
make  you  sure.  New 
catalogue  free. 

J.J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 

.Oc7/£al|\IViarbl8head,  Mass. 
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LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

EI3 EE  "Baby's  clothes  will 
rKEX    now  fit  Doliie." 

Girls  can  get  this  beautiful  Life  .Size 
Doll  absolutely  Free  for  sellingonly- 
four  boxes  of  our  Great  Cold  &  Head- 
ache Tablets  at  25  cents  a  box.  Writ© 
today  and  we  will  send  the  tablets  by 
mail  postpaid;  when  sold  send  us  the 
money  ($1.00)  and  we  will  send  you 
this  Life  Size  Doll  which  is  2%  feet 
high  and  can  wear  baby' s  clothes.  Dol- 
iie has  an  Indestructible  Head,Golden  - 
Hair,  Rosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes,  Kid 
Colored  Body,  a  Gold  Plated  Beauty 
Pin,  Red  Stockings,  Black  Shoes,&  will 
stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  finest  hand  painted 
French  Doll/  and  will  live  in  a  child'a 
memory  long  after  childhood  days 
have  passed.  Address, 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., 
Doll  Dept.  17  A,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 
IRONandWIRE 
WORK. 

WAO-aMfc  «V6  CO 


LAWN  FENCE.! 


SUCCESSFUL  TGOPLE  fSS^JS^Si 

for  freo  catalogue,  which  also  contains  helpful  recipes  for 
farm  and  poultry.    SUPERIOR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Xenin,  Ohio 


W71  n/l,v  fl  n/IV  an(*  expenses  to  men  and  women  with 

lU  IS.  $0  H  UHI  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Compound. 
INTERNATIOIJAL  MFG.  CO.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


$5 


A  DAY  s::J'LInc  3T.AVOD  POWDERS.  Sample  .tee. 

°   C.  S.  Ho:  :.cr  Co.,  1481  PennAv.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


FOR  THE  NEW  CENSUS  PEERLESS  ATLAS 
AND  PICTORIAL  GAZETTEER  OF  ALL  LANDS 

Now  ready.  Over  800  Colored  Maps  and  Beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Sells  at  sight,  the  superb 
NEW  FEATURES  including  full-page  Slap  of  China  and 
the  Far  East,  AVar  Map  of  South  Africa,  Large  Haps  of 
the  Philippines,  Pacific  Ocean,  Cuba,  Alaska.  Map  and 
account  of  Nicaragua  canal.   Supplement  with  figures  of 

THE  CENSUS   OR  1QOO 

Furnished  every  buyer  of  this  Atlas  FREE.  Agents  are 
positively  clearing  $20  to  $50  a  week.  You  can  do  it.  Low 
Price.   Write  for  particulars,  stating  experience  if  any. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


SEND  MO  HONEY 


If  you  live  within  500  miles  of 
Chicago  (if  further  send  $1.00), 
cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  you  this  CORN  SHELLER 
by  freight  0.  O.  I*.,  subject  to  examina- 
tion. Youcanexammeitatyourfreight  ' 
depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory and  equal  to  shelters  that  retail  at 
$10.00  to  $12.00,  pay  the  railroad©  1  .c 
agentuUlt  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE***-'? 
and  freight  ciiarjres,  (or  $8. 75  ana 
freight  chances,  If  «1.001s  sent  with 
order. )  The  sheller  welghsl35  pounds,  , 
and  the  freight  charges  for  600  miles 
will  be  about  75  CENTS,  greater  or' 
shorter  distances  in  proportion.  THIS  IS  THE  BEST  ONE- 
HOLE  CORN  SHELLER  ON  THE  MARKET.  YeTZ.siTO",e' duJablf 
and  easy  to  operate.  FRAME  is  made  of  hardwood  and 
Shafting  of  rolled  steel,  balance  wheel  islargeand  heavy, 
which  makesit  the  easiest  running  sheller  made.  Has  adjust- 
able rag  iron;  will  shell  any  kind  of  corn.  Comes  with 
fan  and  feed  table  complete.  Sheller  capacity,  26  bushels 
per  hour.  ORDER  AT  ONCE.  DON'T  DELAY.  Write  for 
Free  Agricultural  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (INC.),  CHICAGO. 


Many  people  already  know  of  Hemet  as  the 
Garden  Spot  of  California. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS 

WITH  ABUNDANCE  OF  WATER 

Located  at  Hemet,  near  Los  Angeles.  Soil  and 
climate  suitable  to  the  culture  of  the.  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Olive.  Corn,  wheat  and  potatoes  yield  splen- 
did returns.  Good  market.  Excellent  prices.  The 
town  of  Hemet  is  a  thriving  place— prosperous 
stores,  bank,  school  and  churches.  We  send  free 
to  any  address  a  large  illustrated  pamphlet  giving 
reliable,  conservative  facts  and  figures  about  goon 
California  irrigable  lands  in  tracts  to  suit,  on  easy 
payments.  Title  perfect.  Address 

HEMET  LAND  COMPANY 
Dept.  A,  Hemet,  Riverside  County,  Cal. 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  elegant  New  Jewel  Drop- 
.head  Sewing  Machine  possess* 
fing  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, high  quality  and  thor- 
ough workmanship.  Shipped 
1  direct  at  $12.50, the  lowest  price 
[  ever  known.  30  days'  free  trial. 
1  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represent- 
ed.  Guaranteed  20  years.  All  at- 
tachments free.    125.000  sold, 
i  *40.00  Arlington  for. ...$14.50 
1*50.00         •'  "  ....•17.00 

860.00  Kenwood  "....#3150 
Other  Machines  at  $8.00.  $9.00  nnd  $10.50 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
CASH  BOERS'  UNION,  158-164  W.VanBuren  St.,  B-7,  Chicago 

igSKTHE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  ?u™sl0?r'r 

ssr\L_   *c  of  on. 

^■^ninteii  3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  Invented.  Sample  with 
torma  prepaid,  15c.    YANKEE  KUSDLER  CO. ,  BLOCK  47.  0LNEY,  ILL. 
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Pocket-Knife- 

This  is  one  of  the  highest-qual- 
ity knives  made  by  the  celebrated 
H.  &  B.  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
is  fully  warranted.   It  has  two 
blades  made  of  razor-steel,  hand- 
forged,  oil-tempered,  carefully 
sharpened  and  highly  polished. 
It  has  a  genuine  buffalo-horn 
handle,  German   silver  bolster 
and  shield   and  brass  linings. 
The  knife 
is  strong 
and  made 
for  service 
and  usual- 
ly sells  for 
$1.00.  It  is 
well  worth 
the  price. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  This  Pocket  Knife  for  Only  .  .  . 


CUT  IS  ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Given  for 
FOUR  Yearfy 
Subscriptions 
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SO  Cents 


(  Whet i  lids  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  FOUR  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FFPBFTQ  PflD  CHIF  ^Sbt  and  dark ;  small,  medium 
rCnnblO  run  OALC  and  large.  Price  83.50  a  pair.  , 

A.  W.  MITCHEIX,  Roche.ter,  Lorain  County,  Ohio  S^^^M^^^^^^S^^m^^m^m^&^^S^^^^^^^ 
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$11  Books  at 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year    [Zf\  t 
and  Any  One  of  the  Books  Listed  Below  for   sJU  V^wilCS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 
ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  BOOKS  GIVEN  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

The  books  listed  below  are  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  book-paper  with  clear,  readable 
type.  They  are  bound  in  heavy  manila  covers  elegantly  decorated  in  colors.  The  list  com- 
prises many  copyrighted  works  by  popular  authors,  and  the  books  are  all  fine  large  books 
ranging  in  size  from  300  pages  to  718  pages.  Each  of  the  books  measures  4%  inches  wide  by 
TYs  inches  long.  We  do  not  sell  these  books  alone.  See  the  offers  above  for  terms  on  which 
they  are  sent.  These  books  in  cloth  bindings  sell  from  $1.00  to  $2.00.  We  have  arranged  for 
this  paper-bound  edition,  which  is  just  as  full  and  complete  as  the  higher-priced  books,  but 
which  we  can  offer  at  the  bargain  prices  above.  .Order  by  premium  numbers  as  given  below. 


Prices 


BY  MARY  J.  HOLMES 

Edna  Browning  Prem.  No.  1701 

Homestead  on  the  Hillside  Prem.  No.  1702 

Hugh  Wobthington  Prem.  No.  1703 

Bessie's  Fortune  Prem.  No.  1704 

Tempest  and  Sunshine  Prem.  No.  1705 

Lena  Rivers  Prem.  No.  170(i 

The  English  Orphans  Prem.  No.  1707 

Marian  Grey  Prem.  No.  1708 

Darkness  and  Daylight  Prem.  No.  1709 

Meadow  Brook  Prem.  No.  1710 

Mildred  Prem.  No.  1711 

Cameron  Pride  Prem.  No.  1712 

Rose  Mather  Prem.  No.  1713 

Ethelyn's  Mistake  Prem.  No.  1714 

Edith  Lyle  Prem.  No.  1715 

Milbank  Prem.  No.  171G 

Dora  Deane  Prem.  No.  1717 

Cousin  Maude  Prem.  No.  1718 

West  Lawn  Prem.  No.  1719 


BY  AUGUSTA  J.  EVANS 

Beulah  Prem.  No.  1720 

Macaeia  Prem.  No.  1721 

Inez  Prem.  No.  1722 

BY  MARION  HARLAND 

Ruby's  Husband  Prem.  No.  1723 

My  Little  Love  Prem.  No.  1724 

Helen  Gabdner  Prem.  No.  1725 

The  Empty  Heart  Prem.  No.  1726 

The  Hidden  Path  .....Prem.  No.  1727 


Husbands  and  Homes  Prem.  No.  172S 

Phemie's  Temptation  Prem.  No.  1729 

From  My  Youth  Up  Prem.  No.  1730 

Alone  Prem.  No.  1731 

At  Last  Prem.  No.  1732 

Moss  Side  Prem.  No.  1733 

True  as  Steel  Prem.  No.  1734 

Miriam  Prem.  No.  1735 

Nemesis  Prem.  No.  1736 

Jessamine  Prem.  No.  1737 

Sunnybank  Prem.  No.  1738 

BY  AMELIA  E.  BARR 

The  Beads  of  Tasmer  Prem.  No.  1739 

The  Mate  of  the  Easter  Bell  Prem.  No.  1740 

Femmetia  Prem..  No.  1741 

BY  MRS.  E.  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH 

The  Changed  Brides.  Prem.  No.  1742 

The  Bride's  Fate  Prem.  No.  1743 

The  Wife's  Victory  Prem.  No.  1744 

Unknown  Prem.  No.  1745 

Prince  of  Darkness  Prem.  No.  1746 

The  Fatal  Marriage  Prem.  No.  1747 

The  Missing  Bride  Prem.  No.  1748 

Lost  Heir  of  Linlithgow  Prem.  No.  1749 

A  Noble  Lord  Prem.  No.  1750 

The  Three  Beauties  Prem.  No.  1751 

Love's  Labor  Won  ;  Prem.  No.  1752 

The  Gypsy's  Prophecy  Prem.  No.  1753 

The  Bridal  Eve  Prem.  No.  1754 

The  Discarded  Daughter  Prem.  No.  1755 

A  Skeleton  in  the  Closet  Prem.  No.  1756 


Brandon  Coyi.e's  Wife  Prem.  No.  1757 

Nearest  and  Dearest  Prem.  No.  1758 

The  Maiden  Widow  ..Prem.  No.  1759 

The  Fortune  Seeker  Prem.  No.  1760 

How  He  Won  Her  Prem.  No.  1761 

The  Lost  Heiress  Prem.  No.  1762 

Ishmael,  or  In  the  Deptiis  Prem.  No.  1763 

Self  Raised,  or  From  the  Depths. ...Prem.  No.  1764 
India,  the  Pearl  of  Pearl  River  ....Prem.  No.  1765 

For  Woman's  Love  Prem.  No.  1766 

The  Hidden  Hand  Prem.  No.  1767 

"Em"  Prem.  No.  1768 

Lilith  Prem.  No.  1769 

The  Unloved  Wife  Prem.  No.  1770 

"Em's"  Husband  Prem.  No.  1771 

Gloria  Prem.  No.  1772 

David  Lindsay  Prem.  No.  1773 

Only  a  Girl's  Heart  Prem.  No.  1774 

The  Rejected  Bride  Prem.  No.  1775 

Gertrude  Hadden  Prem.  No.  1776 

Vivia  Prem.  No.  1777 

Cruel  as  the  Grave  Prem.  No.  1778 

Tried  For  Her  Life  Prem.  No.  1779 

The  Family  Doom  Prem.  No.  1780 

The  Two  Sisters  Prem.  No.  1781 

A  Beautiful  Fiend  ....Prem.  No.  1782 

Victor's  Triumph  Prem.  No.  1783 

The  Deserted  Wife  Prem.  No.  1784 

Lady  of  the  Isle  Prem.  No.  1785 

Bride  of  Llewellyn  Prem.  No.  1786 

Fair  Play  ....Prem.  No.  1787 

All  worth  Abbey  Prem.  No.  1788 

Retribution  Prem.  No.  1789 


SILVER=PLATED 


Salt  and  Pepper  Shaker 

BOTH  GIVEN  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

These  shakers  are  2%  inches  high  by  1\  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  a 
good  proportion  and  makes  a  good-sized  shaker.  They  are  neatly  embossed, 
the  bottom  up  to  the  embossing  and  the  top  being  highly  burnished,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  shaker  is  satin-finished.  They  are  well  silver-plated 
on  a  base  of  bigh-grade  nickel-silver,  which  insures  good  wearing  quality. 


Genuine  Diamond  Brand 

SClSSOrS  •  •  •  Premium  No.  147  ■ .  ■ 
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These  are  the  genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors,  made  and  warranted  by  the  largest 
scissors-factory  in  the  world.  They  are  made 
of  fine  steel,  hand-forged,  ground  edges,  tem- 
pered by  experts,  heavily  nickel-plated,  highly  polished.  Length  7\  inches. 


70  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  These  Nickel=plated  Steel  Scissors  for  Only 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  THREE  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


GENUINE 
DIAMOND  BRAND 


Premium  No.  417 

The  set,  a  salt  and  a  pepper,  is  packed  in  a  case,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid.  They  are  very  neat  and  very  serviceable.  This  set  is  especially 
good  value  and  an  extra  liberal  reward  for  but  two  yearly  subscriptions. 
Send  two  yearly  subscriptions  for  it  and  we  know  you  will  be  pleased. 


75  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year  and  This  Set  for  Only 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name,  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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z}\       This  razor  is  of 

*  the  very  highest-class 

*  cutlery,  and  is  sure  to  give 
$    good  service.    The  blade  is^  half 

concave,     inch  wide,  and  is  made  of  the 
to    very  best  oil-tempered  steel.    Guaranteed  to 

*  give  perfect  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded. 

1  We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
to 

to   Year  and  This  Diamond  Brand  Razor  for  Only 


RAZOR 


$1.00 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  FIVE  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


* 

* 
* 

* 
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ADDRESS   FARM   AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Premium  No.  87 


ELEGANT 

SIL  VER= PL  A  TED 

Child's  Set 


GIVEN  FOR  FOUR  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

This  Silver-Plated  Child's  Set  is 
of  the  same  pattern  and  same  stan- 
dard quality  as  our  other  silver- 
plated  tableware.  The  base  of  the 
ware  (except  the  knife)  is  a  hard 
white  metal,  which  makes  it 
strong.  It  is  plated  with  the  full 
standard  amount  of  pure  coin- 
silver. 

AN  INITIAL  LETTER 

The  spoon  and  fork  will  be  en- 
graved with  any  one  initial  in  an 
Old  English  letter.  The  knife  is 
made  of  steel,  very  heavily  plated 
with  silver. 

The  set  of  tbree  pieces  will  be 
packed  in  a  box  lined  with  pink 
sateen,  which  makes  them  a  very 
showy  present.  The  length  of 
knife  is  1\  inches,  fork  6  inches, 
spoon  5  inches.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Last  season  we  sent  out  nearly 
200,000  pieces  of  our  silverware  as 
'  premiums.  It  is  good  and  a  bargain. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  z.  f\  faf*!™ 
and  This  Silver-Plated  Child's  Set  for  Only  .  .  UU  vCllls 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

•Given  as  a  Premium  for  FOUR  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


SILVER-PLATED 
BUTTER-KNIFE  AND 
SUGAR-SHELL 


BOTH  GIVEN  FOR  FOUR  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

This  butter-knife  and  sugar-shell  are 
of  the  same  pattern  and  same  standard 
quality  as  our  other  silver-plated  table- 
ware. The  base  of  each  is  of  high- 
grade  nickel-silver,  which  is  then  plated 
with  the  full  STANDARD  amount  of 
pure  coin-silver.  The  ware  is  white  clear 
through  and  will  not  turn  brassy,  corrode 
or  rust.    No  more  serviceable  ware  made. 

AN  INITIAL  LETTER 

Each  piece  is  engraved  free  of  charge 
with  an  initial  letter  in  Old  English;  only 
one  letter  will  be  engraved  on  each  piece. 

GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  every  piece  of  this  ware 
to  be  exactly  as  it  is  described  and  to 
give  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  One  Year  and  Both 
the  Butter-Knife  and 
Sugar-Shell  for 

60  Gents 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may 
have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Both  the  Butter=Knife  and  Sugar= 
Shell  given  as  a  premium  for 
FOUR  yearly  subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NUMBER  325. 


PIE-KNIFE==BERRY-SPOON 


Premium 
Mo.  92 


The  full 
length  of 

the 
Pie- Knife 
is  9i  inches 
Width, 
2{j  inches. 


EITHER  GIVEN  FOR  FOUR 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  base  of  this  ware  is  solid 
nickel-silver  metal,  which  is  the 
best  white  metal  known  for  the 
base  of  silver-plated  ware,  be- 
cause it  is  so  hard  and  so  white 
that  it  will  never  change  color 
and  will  wear  for  a  lifetime. 
The  base  of  this  silverware  is 
plated  with  the  full  STAN- 
DARD amount  of  pure  coin- 
silver  and  will  give  good  wear. 

AN  INITIAL  LETTER 

Each  piece  is  engraved  free 
of  charge  with  an  initial  letter 
in  Old  English.  Only  one  let- 
ter will  be  engraved  on  each 
piece.   State  your  choice. 

GUARANTEE 

We  absolutely  guarantee 
every  piece  to  be  exactly  as  it 
is  described  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


FREE 

Either  the 
Pie-Knife  o  r 
Berry-  Spoon 
will  be  given 
as  a  premium 
for  FOUR 
yearly  s  u  b  - 
scriptions  to 
the  Farm  and 
Fireside. 


Illustrations 
Reduced  Size 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side One  Year  and  Either  the 
Pie-Knife  or  Berry-Spoon  for  . .  . 


Premium 
No.  80 


The  full 
length  of 
the  Berry  - 
Spoon  is 
8  inches. 

Width 
21  inches 


65  Cents 


(  When  this 


is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


SIL  VER=PLA  TED 


GIVEN  FOR  FOUR  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

This  ladle  may  be  used  for  dipping  gravy 
or  soup,  or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  a 
medium-size  ladle  is  suitable.  It  is  of  the  same 
pattern  and  same  standard  quality  as  our  other 
silver-plated  tableware.  The  base  is  of  solid 
nickel-silver,  which  is  heavily  plated  with  the 
full  STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 
The  ware  is  white  all  the  way  through  and  will 
never  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust.  Quality  con- 
sidered, this  is  the  lowest-priced  line  of  silverware 
on  the  market.  It  is  fully  the  equal  of  many 
lines  which  sell  for  two  or  three  times  the  price. 


AN  INITIAL  LETTER 

Each  piece  is  engraved  free  of 
charge  with  an  initial  letter  in 
Old  English  ;  only  one  letter  will 
be  engraved  on  each  piece. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  One  Year  and 
This  Ladle  for 

65  Cents 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may 
have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


Given  as  a  premium  for  FOUR 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


Guarantee 

We  _ 
antee  every 
piece  of  this 
ware  to  be 
exactly  as  it 
is  described 
and  to  give 
entire  satis- 
faction 
your  money 


The  full 
length 
of  the 
Ladle  is 

7  \  inches. 
Width, 

2f  inches. 
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Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  New-Century  Picture-Book 

The  book  contains  more  than  225  remarkably  clear  reproductions  of  famous  and  meritorious  paintings.  In  this  number  ALL 
NATIONS  in  which  the  artistic  faculty  has  been  developed  are  represented.  There  are  pictures  for  all  ages— those  which  delight 
children  and  those  which  demand  the  attention  of  mature  age.   They  are  grave  and  gay,  and  represent  all  types  of  painting,  as 

LANDSCAPE, 
ANIMAL,  GENRE, 
HISTORICAL,  ETC. 


All  are  of  sufficient  size  to 
bring  out  their  beauty  and  artistic 
excellence.  The  pages  are  extra 
large,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
pictures  are  full  page,  while  a 
large  number  are  three  fourths 
of  a  page  in  size. 

There  is  here  presented  a 
GALLERY  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
GREAT  PAINTINGS  arranged 
in  a  fitting  style  for  convenient 
use  and  permanent  preservation. 

It  is  a  delightful  and  valuable 
book,  both  for  the  pictures  and 
the  very  interesting  and  useful 
information  which  it  contains. 

DESCRIPTIONS 

Each  picture  is  accompanied 
by  an  interesting  description  from 
the  pen  of  a  thoroughly  posted 
and  competent  authority.  This 
feature  of  itself  is  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  The 
descriptions  are  pointed  and  dis- 
cerning. The  description  of  each 
picture  sets  forth  its  meritorious 
points  and  gives  any  particular 
history  the  picture  may  have.  A 
careful  study  of  the  reproduc- 
tions and  the  descriptions  accom- 
panying them  goes  far  toward  a 
liberal  education  in  art  and  its 
history.  Every  thoughtful  person 
will  appreciate  the  great  worth 
of  this  particular  feature. 

BIOGRAPHIES 

In  connection  with  the  de- 
scriptions there  is  also  given  some 
interesting  and  valuable  bio- 
graphical information  concerning 
the  painters  of  the  pictures.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  feature,  and  is 
the  result  of  much  research.  The 
information  is  presented  in  a 
condensed  and  yet  readable 
manner,  and  is  rendered  readily 
accessible  by  means  of  a  com- 
plete index  referring  to  ALL  the 
artists  represented.  This  feature 
alone  is  worth  several  times  the 
price  of  the  book. 

We  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  gathering  material  for 
this  book,  and  the  offer  made  on 
this  page  is  the  most  liberal  ever 
made  by  any  reliable  publication. 
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A  Visit  to 

Count  Tolstoy  s  Farm 

r     By  Edward  A.  Steiner 

<J^^v5MONGf  tne  names  of  I'ving  European  men  that  of 
ip^Ws  Tolstoy  has  been  carried  beyond  the  boundaries 
jp>Ji»  of  his  native  country  of  Russia,  and  is  now 
Wraf,  known  wherever  human  beings  struggle  to  free 
themselves  from  sin  and  consequent  suffering 
and  unhappiness. 
^*        What  brought  him  most  before  the  world  was 
the  renunciation  of  his  title,  his  withdrawal  from  society 
and  his  life  among  the  peasants  of  his  estate,  where  he 
performed  the  most  ordinary  labor,  and  where  in  every 
way  he  has  become  like  one  of  the  peasants  who  not  so 
very  long  ago  were  practically  his  slaves.   He  has  given  up 


COUNT  TOLSTOY'S  FAMILY  COACH 


.all  his  property,  considers  nothing  his  own,  but  lives  by 
fthe  toil  of  his  hands  and  brain,  and  has  found  happiness 
Sin  hard  work  and  salvation  in  strict  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Christ.  Besides  his  life  of  renunciation  and  obedience  his 
writings  have  spread  his  name  far  and  wide,  and  he  is 
considered  to-day  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  age. 

It  was  something  more  than  curiosity  which  carried  me 
to  Yasnaya  Polyana,  thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea  and 
into  the  dreary  heart  of  Eussia;  it  was  a  desire  to  be  in 
really  vital  touch  with  the  man  who  has  found  his  hap- 
piness in  work  and  his  salvation  in  an  attempt  to  live 
the  Christ-life  upon  the  earth.  The  city  nearest  to  the 
little  community  in  which  the  Count  lives  is  Tula,  a  large 
manufacturing  center,  where  the  agricultural  implements 
of  Kussia  are  made.  About  ten  miles'  journey  fromjiere, 
through  woods  and  sand,  brought  us  to  the  village,  lying 
Hi  a  slight  hill  circled  by  white  beechwoods,  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  ordinary  village,  and  certainly  more 
famous  than  any  other  community  of  its  size  in  this  great 
empire.  It  was  late  in  August,  on  the  evening  of  a  rather 
cool  day,  when  I  drove  through  the  park  which  surrounds 
the  house  in  which  the  Count  lives.  To  the  right  of  the 
gate  is  a  duck-pond,  where  the  women  of  the  village  spend 
their  Mondays  in  washing  clothes,  which  they  accomplish 
by  laying  the  wet  garments  upon  a  bench  and  lustily 
spanking  them  with  an  appropriate  shingle.  Further  on, 
hidden  behind  giant  oaks,  is  a  two- story  brick  building,  in 
which  the  Count  lives.  Though  in  a  measure  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him  I  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  side  by  side 
we  walked  over  the  fields  and  through  the  forests  of  his 
estate,  spending  many  hours  and  days  in  brisk  exchange 
of  thought,  discussing  many  problems,  while  I  received  an 
insight  into  his  life  and  an  inspiration  for  my  own,  which 
I  am  glad  to  share  with  my  readers. 

The  portrait  in  this  article  is  a  fair  likeness  of  him, 
though  there  is  color  and  light  upon  the  face  which,  the 
photograph  cannot  reproduce.  He  is  seventy-three  years 
old,  his  form  is  somewhat  bent,  his  hair  is  gray,  and  yet  he 
is  seemingly  robust,  and  a  walk  of  ten  miles  is  his  usual 
exercise  before  supper.  He  works  in  the  field  until  ten  in 
the  morning,  retires  to  his  study  until  two  in  the  afternoon, 
then  spends  the  remainder  of  the  day  among  his  people  in 
the  field,  in  the  school-room  or  in  their  homes.  The  peas- 
ants we  met  upon  our  walk  were  well  clad,  well  fed  and 
seemingly  happy,  and,  returning  from  their  day's  labor, 
they  greeted  the  Count  with  deference  in  their  demeanor 
and  with  the  love-light  in  their  faces. 

They  love  the  Count,  and  yet  not  so  much  as  one  might 
expect  from  what  we  have  read ;  for  if  you  hear  them  tell 
the  story  they  will  say,  "The  Count  has  done  nothing  for 
us."  And  yet  he  has  won  them  from  drink ;  he  has  kept 
them  from  starvation ;  he  has  aroused  them  from  ignorance. 
He  did  not  make,  nor  did  he  care  to  make,  paupers  of  them, 
for  what  he  requires  of  himself  he  requires  of  others; 
namely,  to  give  everything  and  ask  nothing  in  return.  In 


spite  of  the  Count's  peasant  dress— his  coarse  linen  blouse, 
the  common  black  belt  and  mended  boots — there  are  ages 
between  him  and  the  peasants.  In  spite  of  himself  he 
towers  above  them.  He  is  the  Count;  they  are  the  peas- 
ants. To  be  as  near  to  them  as  he  is  has  cost  him  endless 
struggle.  Many  a  time  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors  rose 
within  him,  and  he  stretched  his  hand  toward  .the  cane 
which  had  dancedso  lustily  upon  the  backs  of  the  mujiks 
in  olden  days,  for  they  did  exasperate  him,  yet  he  always 
withdrew;  but  those  eyes  could  not  help  smiting  the 
offender  and  cowing  him  into  submission. 

Tolstoy  has  formulated  from  the  gospel  five  command- 
ments which  sum  up  his  own  principles  of  life  and  his 
teachings  for  the  life  of  others  : 

"Not  to  resist  evil,  to  bear  with  offenses  and  to  do  yet 
more  than  is  demanded  of  us;  neither  to  judge  nor  to  go  to 
law,  for  every  man  is  himself  full  of  faults  and  cannot 
teach.  By  seeking  revenge  men  only  teach  others  to  do 
the  same. 

"To  offend  no  one,  and  by  no  act  to  excite  evil  in  others, 
for  out  of  evil  comes  evil. 

"To  make  no  distinction  between  our  own  countrymen 
and  foreigners,  for  all  men  are  the  children  of  one  Father. 

"Never  to  take  an  oath,  because  we  can  promise  nothing, 
for  man  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Father,  and  oaths 
are  imposed  for  wicked  ends. 

"To  be  in  all  things  chaste;  and  not  to  abandon  the  wife 
whom  we  have  taken." 

He  had  strange  ways  of  educating  his  peasants— educa- 
ting them  through  hardship,  through  sacrifice.  When 
one  told  him  that  there  were  only  three  spades  in  the 
village  he  told  him  it  was  well  thus ;  for  in  lending  they 
were  learning  to  love. 

It  is  a  method  which  with  us  often  works  the  other  way. 
He  has  stumbled  and  fallen  like  all  mortals,  and  plowed 
into  his  face  are  the  furrows  of  woe  drawn  by  disappoint- 
ment. He  has  had  a  weary  road  toward  the  cross — or, 
rather,  underneath  the  cross— and  many  a  time  has  fallen, 
bleeding  and  cursiug. 

On  we  walked  toward  the  setting  sun,  between  the 
ripened  grain-stacks.  Rabbits  ran  by  us  fearlessly,  and 
the  field-birds  were  not  frightened  from  their  nests ;  for  it 
is  a  long,  long  time  since  the  last  gunshot  wounded  one  of 
God's  creatures. 

The  nightingale  grew  silent,  the  crickets  chirped,  and  in 
melancholy  mood  we  talked  of  failing  health  and  coming 
death.   Breaking  into  a  silent  moment  I  asked  him,  "Count, 


COUNT  TOLSTOY 

what  about  the  future?  I  mean  the  future  of  humanity. 
What  will  be  the  ultimate  form  of  society?" 

"The  future,"  he  answered,  "is  with  God  to  know  and  for 
us  to  prepare.  Our  business  is  to  live  right  now,  and  God 
will  make  all  things  right  then." 

Startling  was  his  remark  about  socialism.  "The  greatest 
enemy  to  humanity  is  this  social  democracy.  It  is  the 
preparation  for  a  new  slavery.  It  teaches  a  future  good 
without  a  present  betterment.  It  promises  golden  streets 
without  the  bloody  Gethsemane." 

"But  isn't  socialism  a  preparation  for  an  ideal  state?" 
I  asked. 

"No,  indeed  not ;  it  is  just  the  contrary.  It  will  regulate 
everything— put  everything  under  law.  It  will  destroy 
the  individual ;  it  will  enslave  him.  Socialism  begins  at  the 
wrong  end.  You  cannot  organize  anything  until  you  have 
individuals.  You  are  making  chaos  instead  of  cosmos. 
You  will  breed  terrorism  and  confusion  which  only  brute 
force  will  be  able  to  quell.  Socialism  begins  to  regulate 
the  world  away  from  itself.  You  must  make  yourself 
right  before  the  world  around  you  can  be  made  right.  No 
matter  how  wrongly  the  world  deals  with  you,  if  you  are 
right  the  world  will  not  harm  you,  and  you  may  bring  it  to 
your  way  of  thinking.  The  modern  labor  leader  wishes 
to  liberate  the  masses  while  he  himself  is  a  slave." 

While  he  spoke  his  eyes  rested  firmly  upon  me;  the 
sentences  came  from  his  lips  like  water  from  a  spring. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  replying ;  one  could  not  dis- 
agree with  him.   He  continued  his  speech— a  sermon 


among  the  oaks,  which  I  alone  heard— waking  in  me  the 
consciousness  of  the  self,  impressing  upon  me  the  value 
of  the  individual  and  the  power  of  the  soul.  He  did  not 
overawe  or  master  me,  but  he  made  me  master  of  myself. 
What  he  said  there  in  his  own  speech,  in  that  language 
which  has  all  the  melody  of  the  Italian  and  all  the  force- 
fulness  of  the  German,  sounded  to  my  ear  like  a  recall  to 
fundamental  Christian  ideas.  I  seemed  to  feel  like  Nic- 
odemus,  who  heard  as  news  what  he  should  have  known 
as  a  fact.  "You  must  deny  yourself;  give  up— renounce — 
sacrifice — follow  me." 

These  were  the  echoes  of  his  speech.  "You  must 
teach  the  whole  truth— no  half  truth;  if  you  teach  that 
you  lie,"  and  his  voice  rolled  like  thunder  and  his  eyes 
flashed  lightning.  "Young  man,"  he  continued,  and  he 
touched  my  shoulder  and  his  eyes  searched  mine,  "art  thou 
a  teacher  in  Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things?  What 
right  have  you  to  teach  that  which  is  not  the  word  of 
Jesus?"   He  said  this  not  in  anger,  but  firmly  and  kindly. 

9 

The  woods  through  which  we  passed  were  dense,  the 
underbrush  well  cleared  away  by  the  peasants,  who  use 
every  stick  they  can  find  for  fuel.  We  climbed  over  a 
rickety  fence  into  a  large  orchard  where  there  were  many 
apple-trees,  and  some  small,  poor  fruit  upon  them,  and  then 
came  upon  the  barn,  where  just  one  horse  is  left  for  the 
use  of  the  family— the  Count  always  walks.  There  is  an 
air  of  neglect  about  the  farm-yard,  but  that  is  the  usual 
condition  on  Russian  estates,  and  the  Count  does  not  claim 
to  be  a  model  farmer.  He  seemed  very  much  interested 
when  I  told  him  about  the  intelligence  and  thrift  of  our 
farmers  ;  but  he  feared  that  they  did  not  love  the  farm-life 
for  its  own  sake,  and  deplored  the  tendency  manifested  all 
over  the  world  away  from  the  farm  into  the  city.  He  con- 
siders the  love  and  use  of  money  the  world's  greatest 
curse,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  not  a  penny  has  passed 
through  his  hands.  His  sons  are  settled  on  neighboring 
estates,  and  when  they  lose  their  money,  as  they  often  do, 
he  is  greatly  delighted. 

"The  truly  happy  life,"  Count  Tolstoy  said,  "can  be 
lived  only  on  the  farm,  away  from  the  struggle  of  the 
markets,  content  with  what  the  earth  brings  forth,  living 
upon  God's  bounty,  asking  nothing  of  men  and  giving 
them  everything  they  need." 

When  I  left  him  he  had  thrown  around  his  shoulders  a 
linen  sheet,  and  he  was  walking  across  the  brown,  sear 
fields  and  over  the  fresh-plowed  furrows,  scattering  the 
seed  which  was  to  bring  forth  its  hundredfold  in  the  next 
harvest.  So  he  has  from  this  little  place  scattered  seed 
unto  the  hearts  of  men,  which  may  be  covered  by  earth 
and  by  snow,  but  which  will  bring  forth  its  fruit  in  its 
season. 

I  left  him,  envying  him  his  quiet,  happy  life ;  a  life  of 
self-denial  and  of  self-sacrifice;  a  life  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity  and  powerful  through  its  truthfulness.  For 
truth  is  more  powerful  than  guns  or  armor,  and  Tolstoy  is 
a  more  powerful  factor  for  good  in  the  world  than  the  Czar 
and  all  his  army. 

I  left  him  in  that  sleepy  village  convinced  of  a  truth 
which  so  few  farmers  realize,  that  no  place  in  life  is  so 
lowly  but  that  we  may  exalt  it;  and  that  the  tiller  of  the 
soil,  if  he  be  industrious  and  content,  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  happiness  which  so  many  are  striving  to  solve. 

"Tell  your  farmers  and  farmers'  sons,"  said  the  great 
thinker,  "to  cling  to  the  soil,  to  live  simply,  purely  and 
lovingly.  Tell  them  not  to  forsake  the  country  because 
they  are  lonely ;  there  is  no  loneliness  like  the  loneliness  of 
the  city,  and  there  is  no  sweeter  companionship  than  that 
which  they  may  have  with  God  in  the  field.  Tell  them 
that  labor  alone  ennobles,  and  that  obedience  to  Christ's 
law  alone  brings  salvation.  There  is  no  greater  curse  than 
money,  and  there  is  no  greater  blessing  than  to  live  the 
Christ-life." 

I  could  gather  no  points  on  "how  to  farm"  on  Count 
Tolstoy's  estate;  we  far  surpass  him  in  that,  but  he  might 
teach  us,  as  he  has  taught  me,  "how  to  live." 
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In  the  "North  American  Review"  for  Jan- 
I  uary  is  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"The  New  Power  in  the  South  Pacific,"  by 
Hugh  H.  Lusk.  The  following  extracts  con- 
cisely describe  the  development  of  that 
new  power : 

"The  establishment  of  the  United  States 
of  Australia,  under  the  novel  title  of  'The 
Australian  Commonwealth,'  is  one  of  those 
events  of  history  the  importance  of  which 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  most  persons  at 
the  time  they  occur.  It  is  natural  that  many 
should  fancy  that  a  political  change  occur- 
ring among  a  people  occupying  a  distant 
country,  directly  connected  with  no  other 
country,  and  not  themselves  what  is  known 
as  an  independent  people,  can  be  of  little 
moment  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  case 
of  Australia  such  an  idea  is  a  mistaken 
one.  The  past  history  of  the  colonies,  now 
federated  as  one  people ;  the  relation  which 
they  occupy,  and  must  continue  to  occupy, 
to  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire;  the 
nature,  position  and  wealth  of  the  great 
island  continent  which  they  have  all  to 
themselves,  all  tend  to  show  that  in  the 
advent  of  a  United  Australia  both  England 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  have  to  do  with  a 
new  power  in  the  Pacific,  whose  influence 
must  be  increasingly  felt  within  a  few  years. 

"The  nation  of  four  million  inhabitants 
just  established  in  the  continent  of  the  South 
Pacific  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  New 
Zealand,  the  youngest  of  the  nations.  Eighty 
years  ago  it  did  not  exist  at  all.  Seventy 
years  ago  it  existed  only  as  a  handful  of 
adventurers,  set  down  beside  a  penal  settle- 
ment, where  something  like  twenty  thousand 
banished  criminals  were  expiating  their 
offenses  against  society.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
was  a  pastoral  community,  whose  flocks 
were  scattered  widely  over  the  fringe  of 
an  unexplored  country,  supposed  by  most 
people  to  be  a  vast  desert,  and  looked  upon, 
even  by  its  own  little  band  of  pioneers,  as 
only  fit  for  growing  sheep  and  cattle,  free  to 
roam  over  its  wide  plains.  To-day  it  is  a 
people,  small  in  numbers  even  now  when 
compared  with  the  size  of  its  territory,  but 
energetic,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  al- 
ready wealthy  beyond  the  experience  of 
other  countries  or  the  dreams  of  most  other 
nations.  They  have  occupied  the  belt  of 


land  which  encircles  their  continental 
island  over  a  coast-line  of  eight  thousand 
miles;  they  have  penetrated  and  explored 
the  great  interior  plains  of  the  country,  till 
they  have  everywhere  ascertained  its  general 
character  ;  they  have  established  agriculture 
suited  to  its  varied  climates;  they  have  dis- 
covered and  developed  mineral  treasures 
hardly  surpassed  in  richness  elsewhere  in 
the  world ;  they  have  opened  harbors  large 
enough  to  contain  the  navies  of  the  world ; 
they  have  built  cities  that  rival  most  of  those 
found  in  the  oldest  countries.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  achievements  of  the 
people  of  Australia  in  the  past  seventy  years 
are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  almost  any 
nation. 

"At  the  moment  of  their  consolidation  into 
a  united  commonwealth  the  people  of 
Australia  find  themselves,  man  for  man,  the 
wealthiest  of  all  nations  in  the  world.  They 
are  in  the  unquestioned  possession  of  a 
continental  island,  rich  in  land  fit  for  settle- 
ment and  industry  of  every  kind  practised 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  world  by  men  of 
the  race  from  which  nearly  all  of  them  have 
sprung.  They  have  already  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  national  prosperity  dependent  on 
no  single  product  or  industry,  but  embracing 
pastoral,  agricultural  and  mining  industries 
in  almost  equal  degree ;  to  which  are  rapidly 
being  added  manufactures  of  the  kind  most 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
Last  year  the  total  value  of  the  products  of 
the  colonies  now  forming  the  commonwealth 
amounted  to  fully  ©550,000,000,  of  which 
their  pastoral  industries  represented  fully 
$150,000,000,  their  agriculture  $140,000,000, 
their  mineral  products  fully  §100,000,000, 
and  their  manufacturing  and  other  indus- 
tries the  remainder.  This  production  was 
the  fruit  of  the  industry  of  a  people  number- 
ing less  than  four  million  souls,  and  it  there- 
fore represents  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dollars  for  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country— a  sum  probably  twice  as  great 
as  that  representing  the  average  earnings 
in  any  European  nation,  and  at  least  half 
as  great  again  as  that  in  even  this  country." 

I N"  A  recent  number  of  the  New  York  "Sun" 
I  is  a  notable  paper  entitled  "Archaeology," 
by  Prof.  W.  M.  Flindries  Petrie,  the  well- 
known  Egyptologist.  The  paper  deals  with 
the  opening  and  development  of  archaeology 
during  the  past  century,  and  reviews  the 
advance  made  in  each  of  the  principal 
countries.  The  discoveries  made  within  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  have  completely 
transformed  our  knowledge  of  early  civili- 
zations. For  illustration  take  what  Prof. 
Petrie  gives  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  is,  he 
says,  "before  all  other  lands  the  country  of 
archaeology.  A  continuous  history  of  seven 
thousand  years,  with  abundant  remains  of 
every  period  to  illustrate  it,  and  a  rich  pre- 
historic age  before  that,  give  completeness 
to  the  study  and  the  fullest  value  to  archae- 
ological research." 

Reviewing  the  earliest  historical  ages  of 
Egypt  Prof.  Petrie  says : 

"In  the  early  undated  age  before  the  mon- 
archy which  began  about  4800  B.  C.  a  flour- 
ishing civilization  was  spread  over  upper 
Egypt.  Towns  were  built  of  brick,  as  in 
later  times;  clothing  was  made  of  woven 
linen  and  leather ;  pottery  was  most  skilfully 
formed,  without  the  potter's  wheel,  hand- 
made, yet  of  exquisite  regularity  and  beauty 
of  outline,  while  the  variety  of  form  is  per- 
haps greater  than  in  any  other  land;  stone 
vases  were  made  entirely  by  hand,  without 
a  lathe,  as  perfect  in  form  as  the  pottery, 
and  of  the  hardest  rocks,  as  diorite  and 
granite ;  wood  was  carved  for  furniture ;  the 
art  of  colored  glazing  was  common,  and  it 
was  even  applied  to  glazing  over  large 
carvings  in  rock-crystal;  ornaments  and 
beads  were  wrought  of  various  stones  and 
precious  metals;  ivory  combs  with  carved 
figures  adorned  the  hair ;  ivory  spoons  were 
used  at  the  table;  finely  formed  weapons 
and  tools  of  copper  served  where  strength 
was  needful,  while  more  useful  were  flint 
knives  and  lances,  which  were  wrought  with 
that  miraculous  finish  that  has  never  been 
reached  by  any  other  people;  and  games 
were  played  with  dainty  pieces  of  ivory. 
But  all  this  tasteful  skill  of  5000-6000  B.  C. 
had  its  negative  side;  in  the  artistic  copy- 
ing of  nature  the  mechanical  skill  of 
these  people  carried  them  a  very  little  way ; 
their  figures  and  heads  of  animals  are 
strangely  crude.  And  they  had  no  system 
of  writing,  although  marks  were  commonly 
used.  They  always  buried  the  body  doubled 
up,  and  often  preserved  the  head  and  hands 
separately.  Commerce  was  already  active, 
and  large  rowing-galleys  carried  the  wares 
of  different  countries  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  people  were  the  same  as  the 


modern  Kabyle  of  Algeria,  and  akin  to  South 
European  races,  but  with  some  negro  admix- 
ture. Our  whole  knowledge  of  this  age  has 
only  been  gained  within  the  past  five  years. 

"At  about  5000  B.  C.  there  poured  into 
Egypt  a  very  different  people,  probably  from 
the  Red  Sea.  Huving  far  more  artistic  taste, 
a  commoner  use  of  metals,  a  system  of 
writing  already  begun,  and  a  more  organized 
government,  these  fresh  people  started  a 
new  civilization  in  Egypt;  adopting  readily 
the  art  and  skill  of  the  earlier  race,  they 
formed  by  their  union  the  peculiar  culture 
known  as  Egyptian,  a  type  which  lasted  for 
four  thousand  years.  The  same  foundation 
of  a  type  is  seen  in  the  bodily  structure ; 
the  early  historical  people  had  wider  heads 
and  more  slender  noses  than  the  prehistoric, 
but  from  4000  B.  C.  down  to  Roman  times 
the  form  shows  no  change. 
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"From  this  union  of  two  able  races  came 
one  of  the  finest  peoples  ever  seen,  the 
Egyptians  of  the  old  kingdom,  4500-3500 
B.  C.  Full  of  grand  conceptions,  active, 
able,  highly  mechanical,  and  yet  splendid 
artists,  they  have  left  behind  them  the 
greatest  masses  of  building,  the  most  accu- 
rate workmanship  and  exquisite  sculptures 
in  the  grand  pyramids  and  tombs  of  their 
cemeteries.  They  perfected  the  art  of 
organizing  combined  labor  on  the  immense 
public  works.  In  all  these  respects  no  later 
age  or  country  has  advanced  beyond  this 
early  ability.  The  moral  character  and 
ideas  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
these  people,  and  we  there  read  of  the 
ability,  reserve,  steadfastness  and  kindli- 
ness which  we  see  reflected  in  the  lifelike 
portraiture  of  that  age. 


"After  a  partial  decay  about  3000  B.  C. 
this  civilization  blossomed  out  again  nobly 
in  the  twelfth  dynasty  about  2G00  B.  C. ; 
though  the  works  of  this  age  hardly  reach 
the  high  level  of  the  earlier  times,  yet  they 
are  finer  than  anything  that  followed  them. 
To  this  succeeded  another  decadence,  sealed 
by  the  disaster  of  the  foreign  invasion  of  the 
Hyksos.  But  this  was  thrown  off  by  the  rise 
of  the  third  age  of  brilliance— the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  1500  B.  C. — which,  though  inferior 
to  early  times  in  highest  work,  yet  shines 
by  the  wide-spread  of  art  and  luxury  through- 
out the  upper  classes." 

In  "The  World's  Work"  for  January  Mr. 
J.  P.  Mowbray  writes  interestingly  on 
"Going  Back  to  the  Soil"  and  "Can  a  Man 
Make  a  Small  Farm  Pay?"  After  defining 
the  essential  requirements  for  success  Mr. 
Mowbray  sums  up  some  chapters  of  practical 
experience  as  follows: 

"There  are  thousands  of  small  farms 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  from 
New  York  whose  owrners  have  abandoned 
other  pursuits  and  taken  to  tilling  the  land, 
and  who  could  not  be  induced  to  go  back  to 
their  former  occupations.  Their  possessions 
range  all  the  way  from  ten  acres  to  fifty ; 
their  methods  vary  from  the  market-gar- 
dener to  the  stock-breeder,  and  their  in- 
comes differ  accordingly.  On  Long  Island 
and  along  the  valleys  of  New  Jersey  they 
are  mainly  market-gardeners,  and  get  two 
or  three  crops  a  year  from  soil  that  is  kept 
at  the  highest  point  of  productiveness.  By 
availing  themselves  of  all  modern  facilities, 
and  by  incessant  toil  through  eight  months 
of  the  year,  they  insure  incomes  of  eight 
hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 


"The  absolute  gain  cannot  be  quite  accu- 
rately measured,  but  the  result  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  often  sparse  pecuniary  footing 
alone.  Personal  independence,  a  new  sense 
of  proprietorship,  the  stimulus  of  working 
for  one's  self,  the  freedom  from  conven- 
tional restrictions  of  dress,  society  and 
neighborhood  demands;  the  companionship, 
new  and  sweet,  of  Nature,  both  animated 
and  inorganic;  the  security  from  vicissitudes 
attending  great  changes  in  the  economic 
world,  such  as  a  strike,  a  panic  or  a  decline 
in  demand  for  certain  products,  and  a  con- 
stant shifting  of  skilled  labor  by  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  and  electricity— these  are 
elements  that  form  comfortable  sum  totals. 

"Most  of  these  small  farmers  manage  to 
have  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food  of 
their  own  production,  and  a  little  account  in 
the  savings-bank.  What  they  formerly  spent 
in  'appearance'  and  amusement  they  put 
into  the  establishment ;  here  a  coat  of  paint 
and  there  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  lumber; 
now  a  trellis  and  now  a  bay,  a  rustic  seat 
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or  a  graveled  walk  ;  a  little  conservatory,  a 
hotbed,  a  new  row  of  flowers,  or  a  pony- 
phaeton  for  the  depot  and  Sunday.  And 
every  purchase  thus  applied  furnishes  an 
additional  sense  of  insurance. 


"Most  of  these  small  holdings  have  been 
acquired  by  a  concentration  and  continuity 
of  energy  that  few  men  will  give  to  the 
interest  of  an  employer;  but  the  labor 
has  been  freed  from  a  great  deal  of  the 
deprivation  that  was  felt  by  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  in  another  generation,  and  the  results 
have  borrowed  some  of  the  conveniences 
and  adornments  of  modern  life.  The  farms 
for  the  most  part  were  bought  by  part  pay- 
ment, the  balance  remaining  on  bond  and 
mortgage  at  six  per  cent  in  order  to  leave 
the  operator  capital  enough  to  work  with. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  these  farms  have  been 
redeemed  in  five  years,  in  some  cases  by  the 
owner  holding  on  to  his  city  income,  and 
living  only  part  of  the  season  on  his  place ; 
but  as  a  rule  the  debt  was  paid  by  the  thrift, 
self-sacrifice  and  co-operative  determination 
of  the  man  and  his  wife.  We  can  well 
imagine  that  the  struggle  was  at  times  tough 
enough,  and  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  stragglers  were  hard  pressed.  But  they 
came  through  it  with  their  teeth  set  and 
quite  unconscious  that  they  were  heroic." 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  recently 
transmitted  to  Congress,  deals  very  plainly 
with  the  subject  of  railway  combinations. 
The  report,  in  part,  says : 

"The  Commission  has  no  official  knowl- 
edge of  the  extent  of  recent  railway  com- 
binations, but  it  has  informed  itself  as  well 
as  possible  from  unofficial  sources.  Disre- 
garding mere  rumors,  but  taking  account  of 
well-authenticated  statements,  there  were 
absorbed  in  various  ways  between  July  1, 
1899,  and  November  1,  1900,  25,311  miles  of 
railroad.  There  are  in  the  whole  United 
States  something  less  than  200,000  miles  of 
railroad ;  and  more  than  one  eighth  of  this 
entire  mileage  was,  within  the  above  period, 
brought,  in  one  way  and  another,  under  the 
control  of  other  lines.  The  scope  and  effect 
of  these  operations  is  illustrated  by  some 
examples  given  in  the  report.  The  Commis- 
sion goes  on  to  say  that  when  we  consider  ' 
what  has  actually  been  done,  what  is  un-  j 
doubtedly  in  contemplation,  the  entire  feas-  ' 
ibility  of  these  schemes,  the  very  great 
advantage  which  would  result  to  the  owners 
of  the  properties  involved,  and  the  fact  that 
a  step  once  taken  in  that  direction  is  seldom 
retraced,  it  becomes  evident  that  in  the  im- 
mediate future  the  main  transportation  lines 
of  this  country  will  be  thrown  into  great 
groups,  controlling  their  own  territory,  and 
not  subject,  with  respect  to  most  of  their 
traffic,  to  serious  competition. 

"Such  a  condition  is  not  without  its  ben- 
efits. The  evils  which  competition  begets 
will  largely  disappear  with  that  competition, 
and  many  of  the  worst  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion will  cease.  Owing  to  wasteful  compe- 
tition transportation  by  rail  actually  costs 
more  than  it  ought.  To  eliminate  that  com- 
petition will  be  to  work  an  actual  saving  in 
the  cost  of  the  service,  and  this  should  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  both  the  carrier  and 
the  shipper. 

"The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  only 
check  upin  the  rate  is  thereby  removed. 
Hitherto  the  competition  between  carriers  ' 
has  kept  down  the  price  of  carriage.   If  that 
is  taken  away  nothing  remains  except  the  a 
force  of  popular  opinion  and  the  feeble  re-  J 
straints  of  the  present  law,  which  are  of  | 
little  effect  when  directed  against  slight  and  I 
gradual  advances.   It  will  lie  within  the  . 
power  of  two  or  three  men,  or  at  most  a  J 
small  group  of  men,  to  say  what  tax  shall  be  B 
imposed  upon  the  vast  traffic  moving  be- I 
tween  the  East  and  West.   The  nature  of 
the  service  and  the  conditions  under  which 
this  species  of  property  is  operated  may  be 
such  that  it  cannot  be,  and  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be,  brought  under  the  controlling 
force  of  competition;  but  those  very  condi->-* 
tions  make  it  necessary  that  some  other  con- 
trol should  be  substituted  for  competition.  ; -^1 

"It  is  idle  to  say  that  freight  rates  cannot 
be  advanced.   During  the  past  year  they  I 
have  been,  by  concerted  action  upon  a  vast 
column  of  traffic,  advanced  in  every  part  of  , 
this  country.   It  is  equally  idle  to  say  -that 
they  will  not  be  advanced.   It  is  both  human 
nature  and  the  lesson  -of  history  that  un- 
limited power  induces  misuse  of  thai-power., 
Railways  are  not  combining  for  the  pur- 
pose of  'extortion  and  abuse.'  but  none  the  I 
less  should  the  people  provide  some  pro-, 
teetion  against  that  possible  result  of  the 
combination." 
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Comfort  in  I  was  born  ami  brought  up 
.Home  Gardens  in  the  city,  but  ray  folks 
had  quite  a  large  garden 
just  outside  the  city  walls,  and  a  little  bit  of 
a  garden  back  of  the  dwelling-house,  and 
our  neighbors  had  gardens  and  yards  of 
their  own,  too,  and  in  every  one  of  these 
gardens,  large  and  small,  there  was  at  least 
one  summer-house,  vine-clad  and  shrub- 
surrounded.  These  summer-houses  were  in 
most  cases  constructed  of  latticework,  in  a 
simple  and  cheap  manner,  with  an  open 
roof,  the  grape-vines  or  other  running  plants 
climbing  up  on  the  sides  and  over  the  roof. 
In  an  uncle's  garden  the  summer-house  was 
placed  against  the  wall  on  the  north,  or  fur- 
ther, end  of  the  lot',  and  choicest  grape-vines 
were  trained  along  the  walls  on  both  sides, 
and  others  covered  the  summer-house  so 
completely,  that  here  was  a  real  cozy  retreat 
for  any  member  of  the  family  looking  for  a 
chance  to  rest,  read  or  enjoy  the  luscious 
fruit  of  the  vines.  Many  happy  hours  of  my 
early  boyhood  have  I  spent  in  these  summer- 


of  sweet-peas  will  be  made,  probably  in 
July,  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  I  am  going 
to  keep  on  the  lookout  for  this,  and  shall 
watch  especially  for  the  dwarf  sweet-pea 
with  some  sort  of  curiosity  concerning  the 
outcome.  A  big  bed  of  Cupids  would  surely 
make  a  very  fine  exhibit. 
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Home  The  favorite  argument 

Baking-powders  of  fertilizer-men  and 
their  followers  against 
the  use  of  home-mixed  fertilizers  or  of  plain 
standard  chemicals  by  the  ordinary  farmer 
has  been  the  alleged  lack  of  facilities  for 
properly  mixing  the  ingredients  on  the 
farm.  A  similar  argument  is  used  by  many 
in  opposition  to  the  preparation  of  baking- 
powders  at  home.  Manufacturers  who  take 
ingredients  worth  not  over  twelve  or  fifteen 
cents  a  pound,  mix  them,  and  put  them  in 
cans  or  packages,  to  be  sold  at  fifty  cents, 
always  come  with  the  plea  that  farmers  and 
housewives  are  not  prepared  to  mix  the 


A  SUMMER-HOUSE 


houses.  In  all  of  them  we  had  a  table  in 
the  center,  with  chairs  or  benches  around  it, 
and  here  we  would  play,  or  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  season,  usually  standing  in  a  big 
fruit-dish  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  or 
read  a  paper  or  book,  or  write  letters,  or  take 
our  coffee  and  lunch.  Old  country  people, 
in  short,  take  time  for  comfort  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life.  On 
this  side  of  the  big  water,  in  our  anxiety  to 
acquire  the  means  to  live,  we  forget  to  live 
and  to  enjoy  life.  I  know  that  the  summer- 
house  has  added  much  to  my  pleasures  in 
early  life  and  to  my  love  for  home  and 
family;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  use  of  so  inexpensive  means  of 
adding  to  our  children's  pleasures  and  com- 
forts and  to  their  appreciation  of  home. 
This  was  the  chief  object  I  had  in  view  in 
making  my  plea  for  summer-houses. 


Sweet-peas  The  sweet-pea  has  become  a 
very  popular  flower.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  as  pretty  a  thing  as 
our  flora  affords,  and  a  worthy  object  of  our 
admiration,  which,  like  that  for  the  chry- 
santhemum in  its  time,  has  grown  almost  to 
a  fad  or  craze.  The  dwarf  varieties  are  of 
recent  origin.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  a  few  years 
ago  introduced  the  White  Cupid,  then  the 
Pink  Cupid,  and  finally  last  year  Cupids  of 
all  sorts  of  pretty  colors.  I  had  some  of  the 
darker  (maroon)  sorts  that  were  gems  of 
velvety  beauty.  These  dwarf  sorts  have 
greatly  increased  the  general  public's  inter- 
est in,  and  appreciation  for,  the  sweet-pea. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  dwarf  form 
,  is  not  so  easily  grown  as  the  common  tall 
form.  It  has  to  be  coddled  and  petted  and 
nursed  along.  But  when  one  gets  the  Cupid, 
no  matter  of  what  color  or  shade,  in  per- 
fection it  is  worth  having.  The  most  satis- 
faction this  new  dwarf  flower  has  given  me 
was  in  greenhouse  culture.  Planted  in  very 
rich  soil,  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner,  and 
even  if  not  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  it  will 
make  a  good  growth  and  produce  a  wealth 
of  bloom  for  a  long  time.  But  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  it  always  do  that  in  open 
ground.  From  Wm.  Scott,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Floriculture  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition,  and  an  expert  florist  of 
Buffalo,  I  learn  that  an  extensive  show 


tartaric  acid,  cream  of  tartar,  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  etc.,  as  thoroughly  and  intimately 
as  will  be  necessary  to  insure  best  results  in 
the  bake-oven.  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
should  be  impossible  for  any  one  except  a 
regular  manufacturer  to  mix  such  ingredi- 
ents very  thoroughly.  Misled  by  interested 
parties  some  agricultural  papers  have  for 
awhile  discouraged  the  idea  of  farmers  mix- 
ing their  own  fertilizers ;  and  when  one  of 
the  best  in  a  recent  issue  spoke  slightingly 
of  the  proposition  that  farmers  might  make 
their  own  baking-powders,  I  think  the  editor 
was  simply  misled  by  that  favorite  yet  trans- 
parent argument  of  the  manufacturers.  A 
reader  of  that  paper,  however,  thinks  dif- 
ferently, and  says:  ''It  (the  home-mixing) 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  as  difficult  a  job 
as  you  think.  I  speak  from  personal  expe- 
rience; The  materials  to  be  used  and  the 
quantity  of  each  are  cream  of  tartar,  nine 
parts;  tartaric  acid,  six  parts;  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  ten  parts.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  all  are  finely  powdered  and  per- 
fectly dry.  Throw  all  together  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper.  Then  by  raising  first  one 
side  and  then  another  in  regular  succession 
the  mass  may  be  rolled  over  on  itself  this 
way  and  that  until  the  ingredients  are  fairly 
well  mixed.  But  to  make  sure  that  the  mix- 
ture is  perfect  and  quite  free  from  lumps 
let  it  run  a  time  or  two  through  a  flour-sifter. 
Keep  in  a  well-corked  bottle  or  air-tight 
jar.  Made  in  this  way,  of  pure  materials 
purchased  at  wholesale,  baking-powder 
would  cost  a  few  cents  less  than  twenty 
cents  a  pound.  The  chief  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  home-mixing  is  the  increased 
assurance  it  affords  that  the  article  obtained 
will  prove  purer  and  better — that  is  to  say, 
free  from  harmful  adulterants— and  more 
effective  for  the  purpose  intended."  I 
use  baking-powders  very  sparingly  in  my 
family.  I  object  to  them  chiefly  because  I 
am  afraid  of  all  mixtures  of  unknown  and 
suspicious  composition  like  the  ordinary 
baking-powders  of  our  groceries.  They  are 
put  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  large 
profits  for  the  maker,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  people  with  pure  food  materials. 
In  the  same  way  I  prefer  home-mixed  fer- 
tilizers, because  with  them  I  know  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  material  I  use,  while  the 
ready  mixtures  of  our  fertilizer  "manufac- 


turers" are  made  with  an  eye  to  profit 
rather  than  to  effectiveness.  The  matter  of 
mixing  itself  is  readily  solved  in  the  case 
of  the  fertilizers.  I  believe  it  is  a  problem 
of  easy  solution  in  the  case  of  baking- 
powders.  And  we  can  trust  the  inventive 
ingenuity  of  the  American  people  to  give 
us  a  device  for  mixing  such  things  in  as 
thorough  manner  as  commercial  manufac- 
turers of  baking-powders  can  do  it  with 
their  machinery  just  as  soon  as  there  is  call 
for  it.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  mechanical 
difficulties  make  home-mixing  impossible  or 
impracticable.  And  yet  I  would  not  advise 
any  one  to  undertake  mixing  such  baking- 
powders  at  home  unless  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  do  the  job  in  a  thorough  manner. 
If  you  fail  in  this,  home-made  baking- 
powders  will  surely  disappoint  you. 

T.  Greiner. 
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SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

A  Run-down  Sometimes  I  am  very  much 
Farm  Problem  puzzled  by  apparently  sim- 
ple problems  that  arise  in 
every-day  life,  and  at  such  times  I  wonder 
how  farmers  who  have  received  no  scientific 
training  whatever  along  agricultural  lines, 
and  who  read  next  to  nothing  about  their 
vocation,  manage  to  hold  their  own  as  long 
as  they  do.  Evidently  in  many  cases  it  has 
been  the  naturally  great  fertility  of  the  soil 
that  has  kept  them  up;  but  it  is  plain  that 
we  have  reached  the  time  when  the  farmer 
must  understand  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
scientific  agriculture  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
a  gray-haired  old  man  stated  some  of  his 
troubles  to  me  and  asked  what  he  had  best 
do.  Thirty-one  years  ago  he  bought  eighty 
acres  of  good  prairie  land.  From  this  land 
he  has  raised  sufficient  grain  to  pay  for  it, 
build  a  fairly  comfortable  house,  a  good 
little  barn,  sheds  for  hogs,  etc.,  and  to  live. 
Now  he  finds  himself  old  and  failing,  his 
boys  gone  to  make  their  way  in  the  world, 
the  once  rich  soil  impoverished  and  incapable 
of  producing  half  the  yield  of  grain  it  for- 
merly did,  and  that  only  with  three  times 
the  amount  of  tillage  formerly  required. 
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"You  see,"  said  the  old  man,  pathetically, 
"if  I  were  to  put  the  land  in  grass  a  few 
years,  as  many  advise,  I  would  have  no 
means  of  making  a  living.  The  hay  I  would 
get  from  it  would  not  keep  us,  and  the  stock 
I  must  have.  We  must  have  corn  for  feed, 
and  something  to  sell  to  buy  necessaries.  I 
cannot  work  like  I  used  to,  and  my  boys  are 
gone.  Last  year  I  rented  part  of  the  land 
for  corn,  but  got  next  to  nothing  from  it. 
The  tenant  made  a  fizzle  of  raising  a  crop.  I 
am  in  debt  about  $150,  and'have  no  money  to 
buy  anything  with,  so  whatever  you  advise 
you  must  not  call  for  money." 
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The  fact  is,  the  poor  old  man  has,  like 
many  another,  farmed  himself  almost  into 
the  poorhouse.  What  a  splendid  soil  he  had 
at  the  outset !  Cropped  thirty-one  years  con- 
tinuously without  rest  or  fertilizer  shows 
plainly  what  a  bank  of  wealth  he  had  to 
draw  upon.  I  couldn't  resist  asking  him  if 
he  supposed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
store in  one  or  two  years  a  soil  that  he  had 
'spent  thirty-one  years  in  impoverishing. 
But  the  poor  old  man  didn't  know  any  better. 
He  does  not  understand  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
and  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
would  be  Greek  to  him.  He  is  not  able  to 
acquire  and  assimilate  knowledge  like  a 
young  man,  but  he  is  willing  to  accept  ad- 
vice and  follow  it  as  he  understands  it.  He 
has  followed  the  rut  that  many  others  are 
following,  but  he  has  lived  long  enough  to 
learn  that  his  methods  have  been  wrong, 
and  he  seeks  to  be  helped  out. 
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I  explained  to  him  that  his  soil  is  deficient 
in  humus,  which  is  simply  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and,  consequently,  is  run  together, 
and  in  a  manner  resembles  cement.  It  is 
hard  to  break  up,  and  bakes  quickly  after  a 
rain.  There  still  is  considerable  fertility  in 
it,  but  it  is  locked  up.  Owing  to  the  fineness 
of  its  texture,  due  wholly  to  a  lack  of  humus, 
the  roots  of  the  plants  cannot  force  them- 
selves through  it  to  gather  up  this  fertility. 
What  it  needs  most  of  all  is  humus.  And  in 
getting  humus  into  it  nitrogen  can  be  gotten 
into  it  at  the  same  time.  This  is  what  we 
need.  I  advised  him  to  seed  ten  acres  to 
clover,  sowing  quite  twice  as  much  seed  as 
is  usually  done.  I  would  plow  very  shallow 
as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  harrow  im- 
mediately, and  sow  the  clover-seed  with 
about  three  pecks  of  oats  to  the  acre.  As  soon 
as  the  oats  headed,  cut  them,  weeds  and  all, 
with  a  mower  set  rather  high,  and  cure  for 
hay.    This  will  give  the  clover  a  chance  to 


make  sufficient  growth  to  resist  drought  in 
late  summer.  The  following  year  the  entire 
crop  may  be  turned  under  when  in  bloom 
and  an  early-maturing  variety  of  corn 
planted  at  once.  All  the  cultivation  this 
crop  will  need  will  be  light  surface  work. 


Twenty  acres  I  would  seed  to  cow-peas, 
preparing  the  ground  for  them  in  May,  be- 
fore it  gets  baked.  I  would  harvest  ten 
acres  of  these  for  hay  when  the  first  pods 
begin  to  ripen,  plow  the  ground  and  seed 
with  winter  wheat.  The  remaining  ten  acres 
I  would  turn  under  for  fertilizer  when  about 
half  the  pods  were  ripe,  and  plant  the  field  to 
corn  the  following  spring.  It  takes  nerve 
to  turn  under  a  crop  of  cow-peas  at  this 
stage  of  growth,  but  we  must  do  it  to  get 
humus  into  the  soil.  It  will  do  no  harm  to 
herd  a  few  cows  or  pigs  on  it  a  few  days 
before  turning  under;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  more  vegetable  matter  we  turn 
under  the  better  off  we  are  eventually.  A 
few  words  about  seeding  with  cow-peas.  I 
bought  seed  from  a  seed-house,  and  sowed 
at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  an  acre,  and  ob- 
tained only  a  fair  stand.  The  following 
year  I  sowed  seed  of  my  own  saving  at  the 
same  rate  and  got  them  too  thick  by  half. 
After  one  gets  started  it  pays  to  save  seed 
of  his  own  growing,  and  I  think  he  will  find 
that  one  bushel  an  acre  is  enough.  Let  me 
add,  I  have  none  for  sale.  The  second  year 
I  would  seed  another  ten  acres  to  clover, 
same  as  the  first,  and  twenty  more  to  cow- 
peas,  managing  same  as  before.  If  from 
any  cause  the  clover  should  fail,  I  would 
grow  cow-peas  exclusively.  By  alternating 
cow-peas  and  corn  he  will  not  only  obtain 
good  paying  crops  of  the  latter,  but  will  find 
that  the  texture  and  fertility  of  his  soil  will 
be  improved  from  year  to  year. 


The  man  who  finds  himself  the  owner  of  a 
run-down  farm,  from  which  he  must  make 
a  living  while  building  it  up,  will  find  in 
cow-peas  a  bonanza.  It  takes  many  years 
of  cropping  to  deprive  a  soil  of  its  available 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid;  but  its  avail- 
able nitrogen  is  soon  out,  and  the  cheapest 
method  of  restoring  it  is  by  growing  the 
legumes.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  to  a 
run-together  soil  is  to  lighten  it  with  humus 
—separate  its  particles  and  admit  both  air 
and  water.  When  a  soil  is  so  lightened 
nitrogen  is  added  to  it  by  rain,  sun  and  air, 
while  it  is  almost  totally  excluded  from  a 
soil  devoid  of  humus  by  its  compact,  run- 
together  condition.  And  herein  the  scrip- 
tural saying  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  but  to  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away,  even  that  which  he  hath!"  is 
exemplified.  There  was  a  time  when  we 
were  compelled  to  rely  almost  wholly  on 
barn-yard  manure  for  humus,  but  that  time, 
happily,  is  past.  Barn-yard  manure  is  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  humus,  but  on  most 
farms  its  supply  is  too  limited.  It  is  right 
to  make  all  one  can ;  but  in  keeping  the  soil 
filled  with  humus,  porous,  friable  and  fertile 
we  must  rely  largely  upon  clover  and  cow- 
peas,  and  he  who  does  so  will,  if  he  uses 
them  largely  and  skilfully,  be  successful  in 
growing  full  crops  and  keeping  up  the  fer- 
tility of  his  soil.  Fred  Grundy. 
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THE  KING-BIRD 

An  article  in  the  November  15, 1900,  issue 
of  the  Fajsm  and  Fireside  calculated  to  do 
harm  among  those  not  well  acquainted  with 
our  common  birds  is  the  one  under  the 
heading  "Birds."  Surely  the  article  cannot 
refer  to  the  king-bird  (Tyrannus  tyrannns), 
so  familiar  to  all  dwellers  east  of  the  Great 
Divide.  If  so,  I  must  protest  against  the 
writer  maligning  one  of  our  most  useful  in- 
sectivorous birds. 

To  say  that  the  king-bird  "lives  on  other 
birds'  eggs  and  young  birds"  is  to  make  a 
statement  that  is  false.  And  the  idea  of 
a  king-bird  bothering  any  kind  of  a  swallow 
in  any  way  is  too  ludicrous  to  call  for  a 
second  thought  if  it  were  not  that  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  king-bird  might  become 
prejudiced  against  one  of  our  best  friends. 

Robins,  chipping-sparrows,  cedar-birds, 
goldfinches,  least  fly-catchers  and  king-birds 
habitually  nest  in  orchards,  or  even  in  the 
same  tree,  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  under  but  one  provocation  does 
the  king-bird  attack  any  of  them,  and  that  is 
when  they  approach  too  near  his  nest. 
Should  the  king-bird  approach  too  near  the 
robin's  nest  he  in  turn  will  be  driven  away. 
This  common  resident  of  every  orchard  is 
entirely  insectivorous,  and,  like  all  other 
members  of  the  fly-catcher  family,  catches 
insects  on  the  wing.  Besides  this'heisthe 
veritable  guardian  of  the  chicken-coop,  at- 
tacking all  hawks  and  crows  that  come  with- 
in sight.  R.  H.  Cart;. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Misleading  Estimates.— A  friend 
wanted  to  know  the  value  of  his 
stable  manures  for  a  year,  and 
the  results  he  arrived  at  by  fig- 
uring closely  upon  the  matter  were  rather 
astonishing.  He  first  calculated  the  amounts 
of  fertility  in  all  the  crops  he  fed  and  in  the 
bedding  he  used.  He  had  learned  from  our 
experimenters  that  the  animals  on  the 
average  took  out  about  oue  fourth  of  this 
plant-food;  or,  more  accurately,  that  the 
body  waste  and  the  undigested  material  in 
tke  manure  equaled  about  three  fourths  of 
the  food,  so  far  as  fertility  was  concerned. 
So  he  deducted  one  fourth  from  the  total 
amount  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in  his 
feed,  and  calculated  the  value  of  the  re- 
mainder at  the  price  a  pound  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  commercial 
fertilizers. 

The  figures  ran  up  into  many  hundreds  of 
dollars.  That  was  not  all.  In  this  big  body 
of  manure  was  material  that  improves  the 
physical  condition  of  soils— that  helps  to 
furnish  humus— and  to  that  he  would  give  a 
money  value.  Such  calculations  are  often 
made  to  emphasize  the  folly  of  letting  stable 
manures  waste;  and  certainly  the  loss  is 
immense,  but  they  do  not  tend  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  agricultural 
teaching.  In  general  farming  the  practical 
man  knows  that  he  could  not  afford  to  buy 
the  manure  of  another's  farm  at  the  val- 
uation given,  the  value  of  the  manure  even 
exceeding  the  commercial  value  of  the  crops 
in  some  instances.  There  is  a  lame  place  in 
the  calculation,  and  the  extension  of  good 
farm  practice  by  means  of  farm  papers 
depends  upon  close  adherence  to  exact  truth. 
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The  Error  in  the  Estimate.— The  val- 
uation of  stable  manure  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  mislead- 
ing in  several  respects.  The  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  usually  have  less 
value  in  manure  than  in  commercial  fertili- 
zers because  they  are  less  available,  cannot  be 
applied  by  most  farmers  so  evenly  and  surely 
just  where  needed  by  a  tiny  plant,  and  can- 
not be  applied  as  cheaply  an  acre.  More  than 
this,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  assume 
that  a  farmer  could  afford  to  buy  in  a  fertili- 
zer all  the  nitrogen  or  any  other  element 
contained  in  the  manure,  even  if  availability 
and  means  of  distribution  were  the  same. 
If  they  cost  him  the  money  our  friends 
would  value  them  at  he  would  play  a  losing 
game.  Therefore,  they  do  not  have  that  value. 

"What  is  a  True  Valuation  ?— Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  seek  to  underestimate  stable 
manure  nor  to  magnify  commercial  fertili- 
zers. The  man  who  lets  the  former  go  to 
waste  while  buying  the  latter  deserves 
to  lose  money,  and  probably  will  do  so  in 
the  long  run.  We  know  the  manure  is  rich 
in  plant-food,  and  it  is  folly  to  let  it  go  to 
waste.  Especially  is  it  wasteful  manage- 
ment to  let  the  soluble  liquid  fertility  be 
lost.  But  the  cash  value  of  the  manure 
depends  upon  the  soil,  crops,  management 
and  markets  of  the  farm.  A  correct  general 
valuation  is  out  of  the  question.  The  figures 
used  in  valuing  commercial  fertilizers  do 
not  apply  to  it  with  any  certainty.  The 
value  of  the  manure  for  any  farm  depends 
upon  what  can  be  made  out  of  it.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  truth  and  conservatism  in  all 
statements  are  needed  to  inspire  confidence 
in  agricultural  teaching. 
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The  Oats  Crop.— Extreme  heat  when 
oats  come  into  head  is  ruinous  to  the  crop. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  the  oats-producing  sec- 
tion early  seeding  is  a  prime  consideration.. 
The  idea  is  to  get  the  crop  advanced  as  far  as 
possible  toward  maturity  before  a  heated 
spell  of  weather  strikes  it.  If  there  is  any 
justification  for  leaving  ground  bare  during 
winter  it  is  in  the  gain  from  early  winter 
plowing  of  corn-stubble  for  this  crop.  This 
puts  most  soils  in  such  shape  that  a  disk  or 
spring-tooth  harrow  will  prepare  it  for  seed- 
ing quickly  in  the  spring.  In  loose  soils 
some  farmers  do  no  plowing  for  oats,  using 
only  the  harrow  in  the  corn-stubble.  The 
late  winter  plowing  is  preferable ;  then  the 
harrow  can  make  a  good  seed-bed. 
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Method  of  Seeding.— There  has  been 
much  experimenting  to  learn  the  best  way 


of  seeding  oats.  The  results  are  confusing. 
Some  of  the  best  yields  have  been  gotten 
from  broadcasting  and  covering  with  a  disk- 
harrow.  The  grain-drill  is  more  generally 
used.  A  few  farmers  of  my  acquaintance 
who  make  this  crop  a  specialty  believe  the 
best  results  on  the  average  are  gotten  by 
broadcasting  half  the  seed  ahead  of  the 
drill  and  then  drilling  in  the  other  half. 
The  drill  covers  the  broadcasted  seed,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  plants  is  better  than 
where  all  the  seed  goes  into  the  drills.  For 
wheat  this  would  not  do  ;  all  the  plants  need 
the  protection  of  the  drill-marks  during 
winter.  With  oats  it  is  different;  but  the 
chief  consideration  is  early  seeding  in  a  fine 
seed-bed  made  after  the  soil  is  dry  enough. 
Work  on  a  wet  soil  is  worse  than  wasted. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda.— It  is  nitrogen  that 
makes  growth  of  plants.  It  must  be  in  the 
form  of  a  nitrate  before  plants  can  use  it. 
Nitrogen  gets  into  this  form  in  the  soil  in 
hot  weather.  That  is  the  reason  corn  and 
oats  cannot  make  rapid  growth  at  first.  They 
do  not  get  the  food  they  need.  But  if  the 
oats  wait  much  they  get  too  much  heat  later, 
when  they  do  not  need  it.  In  a  cold,  dry 
spring  a  little  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a 
nitrate  does  a  lot  of  good— it  provides  the 
needed  element  in  a  form  immediately  avail- 
able. In  such  a  spring  it  would  pay  many 
farmers  to  use  a  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda  on  oats  and  on  meadows.  It  should  be 
applied  at  the  time  needed— not  at  the  time 
of  seeding,  because  it  is  too  soluble  and  may 
be  leached  away  before  there  are  roots  to 
take  it  up.  This  is  a  suggestion  for  exper- 
iments on  a  small  scale,  when  cold,  dry 
weather  is  stopping  all  growth.  David. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  FOR  GREEN  MANURING 

The  great  value  of  green  manuring  is 
shown  by  some  tobacco-raising  experiments 
made  by  the  Maryland  station.  Tobacco- 
cropping,  as  is  well -known,  is  a  very  severe 
drain  on  the  fertility  of  land,  but  the  ex- 
periments show  that  by  a  proper  system  of 
green  manuring  land  can  be  continuously 
cropped  to  tobacco  and  yet  improve  rather 
than  deteriorate.  The  depletion  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  in  many  tobacco 
sections  is  the  cause  of  the  great  decrease  in 
the  quality  and  yield  of  the  crop.  Tear 
in  and  year  out  soil  is  planted  and  cultivated 
for  tobacco  crops,  with  the  result  that  all 
the  organic  matter  is  finally  burnt  out,  and 
with  an  extreme  of  wet  or  dry  periods  the 
crops  suffer. 

The  lands  in  question  of  the  experiment 
station  were  in  such  a  condition  in  1894, 
when  a  test  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain 
a  means  of  supplying  the  needful  organic 
substances.  The  crop  resulting  from  plant- 
ing to  this  soil  in  1894,  with  only  the  addition 
of  a  good  quantity  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
was  of  a  poor  quality  and  fared  badly. 
Since  then  the  crops  were  set  early,  so  that 
by  the  last  of  August  or  the  first  week  in 
September  they  were  ready  for  harvest. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  tobacco  was  cleared  off 
the  land  the  soil  was  worked  over  with  a 
spring-toothed  harrow  and  at  once  seeded 
to  crimson  clover,  which  was  covered  with  a 
smoothing-harrow.  These  crops  came  up 
well,  stood  the  severe  winters  well,  and  gave 
a  large  amount  of  green  manure  to  turn 
under  for  the  crop  to  follow.  This  green 
matter  was  supplemented  with  commercial 
fertilizers  in  1895,  1896  and  1897,  but  in  1898 
and  1899  no  fertilizer  was  applied. 

As  a  result  of  this  treatment  the  crop  in- 
creased each  year  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  in  1897  it  was  over  three  times  as  heavy 
as  in  the  year  1894.  The  land  becoming 
filled  with  humus  as  a  result  of  this,  there 
was  created  a  means  of  preventing  the  crop 
from  firing  and  losing  ground-leaves.  As 
the  planting  by  the  station  of  the  tobacco 
crop  occurs  from  May  10th  to  June  1st,  the 
tobacco  arrives  at  maturity  in  time  to  have 
the  land  clear  for  the  sowing  of  crimson- 
clover  seed  by  the  first  of  September,  or  the 
tenth  at  the  latest.  This  allows  the  clover 
to  arrive  at  such  a  stage  of  growth  as  to 
withstand  the  winter  and  produce  a  great 
mass  of  green  manure  to  be  turned  down 
the  following  spring  for  the  succeeding 
tobacco  crop. 

This  experiment  of  the  Maryland  station 
is  one  of  the  clearest  examples  of  how,  by 
the  use  of  legumes  for  green  manuring, 
land  can  be  exhaustively  cropped  without 
rest,  and  yet  continually  improve,  even  to 
the  extent  of  not  requiring  commercial 
fertilizer.  Guy  E.  Mitchell. 
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The  boy  who  is  brought  up  thinking  farm- 
ers are  a  poor  lot  is  likely  to  become  a  shin- 
ing example  of  his  belief  .—Home  Journal. 


THE  OLD  BARN  IN  A  NEW  DRESS 

I  found  the  old  barn  in  very  bad  con- 
dition when  I  came  on  Clover-Leaf  Farm. 
That  was  twelve  years  ago.  The  barn  stood 
away  out  in  the  field  far  from  the  house. 
There  was  no  fence  around  it,  and  I  have 
fairly  had  the  backache  as  I  thought  of  the 
hours  and  days  which  must  have  been  spent 
in  corralling  the  cows  as  they  were  brought 
down  from  the  meadow  and  finally  headed 
toward  the  barn. 

The  building  must  have  been  put  up  more 
than  half  a  century  ago;  at  any  rate,  the 
siding  was  worn  thin  by  the  weather  of 
the  years  which  had  gone  by.  It  never  had 
been  battened.  The  wind  whistled  through 
the  cracks  dismally.  What  a  quantity  of 
feed  must  have  gone  through  those  cracks 
in  the  long  years  it  had  been  used!  Across 
one  end  of  the  barn  stretched  a  "lean-to," 
used  as  a  horse-stable,  and  beyond  that  was 
a  shed,  where  the  chickens  held  sway.  The 
floor  of  that  horse-stable  was  a  wonder  to 
me  when  I  came  to  take  it  up  preparatory 
to  rebuilding.  There  were  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  plank  on  the  floor.  It  seemed 
that  the  old  man  who  had  so  long  owned  the 
place  had  been  in  the  habit  of  repairing  holes 
in  the  floor  by  putting  down  another  layer 
of  plank  over  the  floor  which  was  worn  out. 
No  doubt  that  was  the  easiest  way  to  do, 
but  it  makes  one  dizzy  to  think  what  would 
have  been  the  result  if  that  plan  had  been 
carried  out  indefinitely.  The  floor  and  the 
roof  must  have  met  somewhere,  and  the  old 
horse's  head  might  have  been  bumped  then. 

The  year  after  I  moved  on  the  place  I 
set  out  to  "do  something"  with  the  old  barn. 
My  first  decision  was  that  life  was  too  short 
to  be  spent  in  traveling  so  far  so  many, 
many  times-  a  day  to  get  to-  the  barn.  It 
must  be  nearer.  The  house  stood  on  the 
corner  where  two  ways  met— a  nice,  sightly 
location  on  dry  ground.  Just  south  of  the 
house  was  a  slight  descent  away  into 
the  field.  The  ground  there  was  hard  and 
dry.  The  drainage  would  be  good.  Why 
not  resurrect  the  barn  on  that  site?  This 
idea  prevailed,  and  there  the  barn  is. 

I  tore  the  siding  all  off  the  old  barn,  sav- 
ing every  board,  plank  and  piece  of  timber 
which  could  possibly  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  barn  that  was  to  be.  The 
frame  proved  to  be  in  the  main  sound,  and 
such  of  the  bents  as  could  be  utilized  were 
carried  bodily  to  the  new  site.  Some  of  the 
braces  were  of  oak.  Think  of  it!  Timber 
now  worth  thirty  or  forty  dollars  a  thousand 
used  for  braces  in  a  barn !  And  the  siding, 
too,  was  a  wonder.  The  boards  were  clear 
pine,  some  of  them  two  feet  wide.  If  we 
only  had  that  lumber  now !  But  we  wouldn't 
put  it  into  a  barn,  not  by  a  good  deal. 

When  I  had  laid  by  all  the  good  lumber 
I  could  from  the  old  barn  I  went  into 
the  woods  for  the  remainder.  I  planned 
a  basement  eight  feet  in  the  clear,  with 
posts  eight  by  nine.  An  additional  bent  was 
framed  to  the  west  end,  making  the  length 
fifty  feet.  A  thirty-foot  shed  extended 
southward,  with  an  eastward  exposure  for 
the  sheep  and  cattle  on  cold  and  stormy 
days.  And  how  the  cows  and  sheep  do 
enjoy  that  shed!  It  seems  to  me  I  never 
knew  a  herd  of  cattle  that  seemed  to  take 
as  much  solid  comfort  as  ours  do  in  and 
around  that  barn. 

We  enter  the  new  barn  from  the  north 
side,  having  built  the  bridge-wall  eight  feet 
back  from  the  building,  so  that  the  frost 
never  would  disturb  the  frame.  I  had  to 
fill  in  back  of  that  wall  a  good  deal,  to  make 
an  easy  approach ;  but  there  happened  to  be 
a  little  bank  of  earth  between  the  barn  and 
the  highway  which  could  just  as  well  be 
moved  as  not.  This  was  scraped  to  the  barn 
bank.  Then,  too,  I  drew  scores  of  loads 
of  stone  from  the  farm  and  covered  them 
with  the  earth.  It  formed  a  good  place  to 
dispose  of  the  stone  and  gave  a  good, 
solid  bank.  There  are  two  doors  by  which 
I  enter  to  the  second  floor.  The  old  swing- 
doors  have  given  way  to  the  modern  roller- 
doors.  Those  leading  to  the  "big  floor"  are 
each  six  feet  wide.  Those  in  the  west  end 
are  a  little  narrower.  Under  the  bridge, 
which  extends  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  barn,  are  two  small  doors  to  reach  the 
stables.  The  stables  are  so  arranged  that 
all  the  manure  is  kept  under  cover.  The 
horse  manure  is  mixed  with  the  cow  manure, 
thus  adding  to  the  value  of  both.  The 
droppings  from  the  horses  are  used  in  the 
drop  of  the  cow-stable,  for  I  do  not  think 
it  is  economy  to  let  that  go  to  waste.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  entered  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact with  myself  that  never  should  any- 
thing be  stored  under  the  barn-bridge.  I 
have  often  been  glad  of  this  when  looking 
under  some  of  the  bridges  I  have  passed 
and  noticing  the  plows,  harrows,  mowing- 
machines  and  almost  everything  else  that 
had  accumulated  there. 


Every  board  on  the  barn  is  surfaced,  the 
cracks  are  tightly  battened  and  the  whole 
kept  painted.  On  the  top  is  a  cupola  sur- 
mounted by  a  shaft  bearing  a  compass  and 
arrow.  The  interior  of  the  barn  is  very 
convenient.  Am  I  proud  of  this  barn? 
Well,  why  should  I  not  be?  It  is  neat, 
handy  and,  more  than  all  else,  comfortable. 

And  this  is  the  story  of  the  resurrected 
old  barn.  E.  L.  Vincent. 

THE  DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP 

Years  ago  we  used  to  hear  of  the  "big  Mer- 
ino Delaine  sheep"  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  long,  fine  wool,  and  hoofs  like  a 
yearling  calf.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
mutton  was  scarcely  an  incident  at  that  time. 
Sheep-raising  was  all  wool  or  nothing.  Their 
size  was  not  in  their  favor  measured  by  the 
standard  prevailing  then  among  Merino- 
sheep  breeders.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
taught  that  the  most  economical  sheep  for 
wool-growing  had  the  smallest  per  cent  of 
carcass  to  the  greatest  per  cent  of  fleece.  A 
ewe  weighing  seventy  to  eighty  pounds,  and 
shearing  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of  wool, 
was  the  most  profitable.  This  may  account 
for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  a  ewe  weighing 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
shearing  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds,  should 
be  in  disfavor  among  farmers.  They  were 
then  over-size,  too  big,  as  the  Merino  author- 
ities said,  and  they  kept  that  ban  before  the 
people  uritil  the  popular  demand  for  large 
sheep  for  mutton  forced  the  idea  of  little 
sheep  as  too  absurd  for  contention. 

Still  the  breeders  of  these  big  Merinos 
were  way  behind  the  times,  and  did  not  see 
their  opportunities  and  push  them.  As  a 
class  these  men  are  of  the  highest  of  gentle- 
men. It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  them 
spell  their  names  with  "Mc,"  indicating  a 
Scotch  origin.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  they 
are  Calvinistic  in  faith,  and  are  opposed  to 
change  of  faith  and  practice,  provided  they 
think  and  can  prove  that  they  are  right. 
Some  of  them  never  change,  anyhow.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  good  men  are  so 
very  human  and  stand  for  their  own  sheep 
with  so  much  persistence. 

To  be  understood  it  is  necessary  to  say 
these  sheep  are  in  several- varieties  and  have 
books  of  register.  There  are  National  i'nd 
Standard  Delaines,  Black  Tops  and  Em 
proved  Black  Tops,  Dickinson  Delaine*. 
It  is  claimed  these  are  each  very  different ; 
they  are  very  distinct,  but  there  is  very  littie 
difference  as  they  are  found  to-day.  There 
is  less  difference  than  exists  between  the 
Atwoods  and  Spanish  Americans  now  found 
in  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
They  are  pure  Spanish  Merino  blood.  These 
Delaine  sheep  have  suffered  greatly  by  this 
contention.  They  have  every  desirable  qual- 
ity both  in  carcass  and  fleece,  varying  some 
owing  more  to  keeping  than  to  blood  and 
book.  They  mature  at  two  years  old,  and 
weigh,  rams  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
to  two  hundred  pounds,  ewes  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty;  and 
shear,  ewes  fourteen  to  twenty  pounds, 
rams  eighteen  to  as  much  as  thirty  pounds. 
The  wool  is  fine,  glossy  and  four  to  six 
inohes  long.  In  build  they  are  so  symmetri- 
cal that  an  expert  will  think  only  of  South- 
downs  of  the  best  size  covered  with  Merino 
wool  of  the  very  best  and  highest  grade. 
They  come  to  maturity  at  so  early  an  age 
and  breed  so  generously  as  to  place  them  with 
the  Shropshires  for  early  breeding.  These 
desirable  qualities  for  front  place  are  scarce- 
ly mentioned  by  their  breeders  at  all. 

These  Delaines  compare  fairly  well  with 
the  Kambouillet,  or  French  Merinos,  with 
shorter  legs  and  better  symmetry  of  form ; 
they  mature  earlier  and  are  not  behind  them 
in  fleece  and  fleece  qualities. 

Sometimes  a  man  with  less  faith  in  the  past 
will  come  to  the  work  and  unite  them  under 
one  name,  perhaps  American  Delaines,  and 
put  them  where  they  belong,  as  the  best 
sheep  in  the  world  for  American  agriculture. 

K.  M.  Bell. 

H  % 
KAFIR-CORN 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  saying,  espec- 
ially in  the  Western  states,  that  "corn  is 
king."  '  Yet  for  the  farmer  of  these  sections 
Kafir-corn  is  too  valuable  a  crop  to  be  neg- 
lected. In  dry  seasons  it  is  much  more 
certain  than  Indian  corn.  In  any  season  it 
produces  as  much  grain  as  Indian  corn,  and 
in  dry  seasons  much  more.  It  is  a  better 
feed  for  growing  animals  than  other  corn, 
and  it  has  no  superior  as  a  feed  in  the 
poultry-yards.  Its  grain  makes  excellent 
bread,  mush  and  batter-cakes.  Kafir-corn 
has  been  the  salvation  of  the  semi-arid 
regions,  and  has  been  raised  with  profit  by 
the  farmers  of  more  favored  sections.  It  is 
a  crop  that  bids  fair  to  grow  in  popularity 
as  its  value  is  better  understood.    J.  L.  L 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 


Burbank's  New  Creations.— One  of 
the  pleasant  tasks  of  the  early  win- 
ter months  is  the  examination  of  the 
new  catalogues  as  they  come  in.  I 
always  want  to  know  what  new  things  are  go- 
ing to  be  offered.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  had 
only  two  catalogues.  One  of  these  comes  from 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  California's  horticul- 
tural wizard.  As  usual,  he  announces  some 
wonderful  things,  all  of  his  own  origination. 
There  is  a  new  cross-bred  peach,  the  "Op- 
ulent," a  cross  of  the  Muir-Wager  class  of 
peaches  and  the  White  Nectarine.  A  good 
many  points  of  superiority  are  claimed  for 
it.  Then  comes  a  new  apple,  the  "Winter- 
stein,"  a  seedling  of  the  famous  Graven- 
stein,  six  weeks  later  than  its  parent, 
ripening  exactly  with  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening;  flesh  yellowish,  exceed- 
ingly tender,  spicy,  rich  subacid,  with  a 
flavor  all  its  own.  Next  he  offers  a  new 
plum,  called  "First,"  a  combination  cross 
of  American  and  Japan  sorts,  and  claimed 
to  be  the  earliest  of  all  plums,  ripening  fully 
three  w.eeks  earlier  than  Red  June.  Mr. 
Burbank  offers  one  new  vegetable,  the  new 
asparagus  "Quality."  This  is  said  to  pro- 
duce shoots  of  a  light  yellowish-green  color 
-and  of  a  rich  flavor,  unlike  (and  very  much 
superior  to)  any  other  asparagus.  I  will 
not  speak  in  detail  of  his  floral  novelties,  the 
Shasta  daisies,  new  Tigridia  grandiflora 
hybrids,  new  rose  "Coquito,"  etc.,  but 
must  mention  the  "Plumcot,"  a  mixture  of 
Japanese  plum  and  common  apricot,  which 
will  not  yet  be  sent  out,  as  Mr.  Burbank 
wishes  to  perfect  the  tree  in  some  respects 
before  giving  it  to  the  public.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  a  decidedly  distinct  and  novel  fruit, 
having  the  general  form  of  an  apricot  and 
the  same  general  outside  appearance,  but  is 
often  more  highly  colored  than  either  a  plum 
or  an  apricot.  Seed  more  often  resembles 
a  plum-pit,  but  is  sometimes  like  an  apricot- 
pit.  The  rich  flavors  of  these  fruits,  says 
Mr.  Burbank,  are  a  revelation  of  new  fruit 
possibilities,  and  are  not  duplicated  by  any 
fruit  growing  on  this  planet.  The  catalogue 
also  tells  of  an  improved  Beach  plum,  which 
is  larger  than  the  Way  land,  the  fruit  cover- 
ing the  limbs  all  around  in  big  ropes.  The 
tree  is  dwarf,  compact,  bush-like.  Finally  I 
have  to  mention  the  new  stoneless  plums 
and  prunes,  some  of  which  bear  stoneless 
seeds  and  some  neither  stone  nor  seed.  I 
believe  that  I  have  spoken  in  an  earlier  issue 
of  Burbank's  new  Australian  Winter  rhu- 
barb. I  have  a  plant  of  this  now  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  I  confess  I  hardly  know 
how  best  to  handle  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
safest  to  plant  it  in  a  large  box  or  keg,  and 
then  when  it  has  made  some  new  roots  to 
take  it  out  of  the  greenhouse  and  gradually 
expose  it  to  outdoor  conditions.  I  do  not 
wish  to  force  it  and  perhaps  spoil  it  for  prop- 
agation in  open  ground.  I  shall  also  get  a 
dozen  plants  of  the  new  asparagus  for  trial. 

% 

Wax-beans.— The  other  catalogue  has 
come  from  Cole's  Seed  Store,  Iowa.  Among 
the  novelties  described  in  it  I  find  first 
"Jones'  Stringless  White"  wax-bean.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  improvement 
of  string-beans  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  we  now  have  plenty  of  varieties  that 
give  pods  of  the  thickness  of  a  lady's  finger, 
and  of  all  the  brittleness  and  tenderness  that 
may  be  wished  for.  Beans  show  great  vari- 
ations, anyway.  They  readily  cross  when 
planted  together,  and  change  in  form  and 
texture.  I  once  had  a  great  number  of  vari- 
eties and  sports  sent  me  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell 
'(with  whose  writing  our  readers  are  well  ac- 
quainted). Nothing  in  beankind  could  ex- 
ceed the  pods  in  size  and  tenderness ;  but 
the  vines  were  mostly  of  the  running  sort, 
and  I  wanted  bush  varieties.  At  present  I 
would  hardly  know  which  kind  to  name  if 
asked  which  is  the  best  bush  wax-bean. 
Last  year  I  planted  largely  of  the  Davis' 
Kidney  Wax  for  market  purposes.  Usually 
my  customers  demand  a  yellow-podded  bean 
rather  than  a  green  one,  and  I  expected  to 
have  a  good  supply.  The  seed,  obtained 
from  a  near  seedsman,  however,  must  have 
been  very  carelessly  grown.  Probably  it 
was  a  chance  lot  picked  up  from  some  mar- 
ket-gardener who  grows  green-podded  and 
yellow-podded  sorts  close  together,  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  pods  were  green,  and 
I  could  find  but  slow  sale  for  my  string- 
beans.  A  couple  of  rows,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  long,  were  left  almost  entirely 
untouched  until  the  pods  had  become  ripe. 
The  plants  were  pulled,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, gave  me  nearly  a  bushel  of  nice  white 
beans,  which  I  am  now  using  for  the  table.  I 


think  I  shall  plant  a  lot  of  them  again  for  the 
same  purpose.  Cole's  catalogue  also  offers 
the  "new  Pencil-Pod"  wax-bean,  originated 
in  LeRoy,  New  York,  said  to  give  pods  as 
round  as  a  pencil,  of  rich  yellow  color, 
absolutely  stringless  and  very  tender. 

% 

Early  Cabbages.— Another  novelty  of 
the  season  is  the  "Extra  Early  Eureka"  cab- 
bage. This  I  have  grown  for  three  years, 
and  repeatedly  reported  on  it  in  these  col- 
umns. It  is  a  very  satisfactory  first-early 
cabbage,  as  early  as  Wakefield,  but  has  a 
round,  or  rather  flat,  head  of  stony  hardness. 
My  customers  always  gave  it  the  preference 
over  the  pointed  head  of  the  Wakefields. 
Charleston,  or  large  Wakefield,  cabbage, 
found  among  Cole's  novelties,  resembles 
the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  very  closely, 
but  is  decidedly  later  and  larger.  Where 
earliness,  as  in  most  cases  with  early  cab- 
bage, is  a  point  of  first  consideration  I 
always  select  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
or  Eureka,  and  start  the  plants  in  the  green- 
house in  February,  then  prick  out  in  a  cold- 
frame  in  March,  and  transplant  to  open 
ground  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
usually  early  in  April.  But  for  use  in  mid- 
season  the  task  of  growing  a  full  supply  of 
cabbages  is  made  much  easier  for  me  if  I 
sow  seed  right  in  hills  in  open  ground,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  prefer  the  large  (or 
Charleston)  Wakefield.  The  latter  is  said 
to  be  less  liable  to  crack  when  a  little  over- 
ripe than  many  other  sorts.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular evidence  to  offer  in  support  of  that. 

% 

Strawberry  Muskmelon.— Cole's  cat- 
alogue also  gives  the  "Strawberry"  musk- 
melon. I  consider  this  a  valuable  sort,  and 
advise  my  friends  who  like  a  large  and  good 
melon  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  have  had  it  for 
one  year  only,  and  then  not  more  than  a 
few  test  hills.  The  common  experience  with 
melons,  as  with  many  other  garden  and 
orchard  products,  is  that  high  quality  and 
large  size  are  not  often  found  combined.  I 
believe  we  have  as  much  of  this  combination 
in  the  "Strawberry"  melon  as  has  yet  been 
secured  in  melon  varieties.  The  specimens 
are  large,  approaching  in  size  the  very  largest 
varieties  that  are  now  grown  for  market, 
and  which  to  my  taste  are  too  insipid  to  give 
one  real  enjoyment  in  eating  them.  In  form 
this  "Strawberry"  melon  is  oblong,  with 
smooth  surface.  But  I  would  like  to  know 
what  its  real  color  is.  Some  specimens  were 
green  and  a  trifle  ribbed;  others  were  very 
light-colored,  almost  white,  and  perfectly 
smooth.  In  quality  it  does  not  come  quite 
up  to  the  Emerald  Gem,  but  it  is  quite  good, 
rich  and  sweet,  so  that  one  can  enjoy  it  with- 
out changing  its  flavor  by  the  addition  of 
sugar  or  spices.  The  plant  seems  vigorous, 
and  very  much  in  contrast  to  the  growth  of 
the  Emerald  Gem,  and  in  productiveness  it 
seems  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired  by  any 
one.  In  short,  for  another  season  my  selec- 
tion in  melon  varieties  will  pretty  near  be 
confined  to  Emerald  Gem  and  Strawberry. 


Preserving  Fruits,  etc.,  in  Lime.— A 
party  in  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  asks  me  for 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
tomatoes,  grapes,  etc.,  in  lime;  especially 
whether  the  lime  should  be  fresh-slaked, 
and  where  the  box  or  keg  containing  the 
fruit  should  be  stored.  I  believe  that  any 
dry,  powdered  lime  will  answer.  This  mat- 
ter of  keeping  some  of  these  perishable 
products  in  the  very  best  condition  for  a 
long  time  beyond  the  natural  period  of  their 
preservation  seems  to  me  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  worthy  of  greater  attention  than 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Trials  can  be 
made  so  easily,  too,  and  with  so  little  ex- 
pense. All  the  materials  needed  are  a  bushel 
or  so  of  lime  and  a  large  box,  or,  better,  sev- 
eral smaller  ones.  Let  the  lime  slake  and 
fall  to  pieces,  then  put  a  layer  of  the  lime- 
powder  into  the  box,  a  layer  of  sound  fruit  on 
this,  so  that  the  specimens  willnot  touch,  then 
another  layer  of  lime,  another  of  fruit,  etc., 
until  the  box  is  full.  Then  place  the  box 
in  a  cool  place,  like  an  ordinary  house  cellar, 
where  it  is  safe  from  the  action  of  frost. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  such 
things  as  tomatoes,  melons,  grapes,  prunes, 
plums  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits  may 
be  kept  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  by  these 
means  for  a  long  time.  T.  Greiner. 

a  a 

PEACH  CULTURE 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Essentials  of 
Peach  Culture,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"Rural  New-Yorker,"  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  says : 
"A  warm,  light,  loamy  soil  is  best,  yet  about 
any  except  a  stiff  clay  will  answer  if  other 
things  are  right.  .  .  .  When  ready  to  plant 
trees,  get  big  ones.   I  have  planted  nearly 


400,000  peach-trees  in  orchards  the  past 
twenty  years,  nearly  all  June-budded,  or 
else  light  to  medium-sized  trees,  with  occa- 
sional lots  of  heavy  No.  1,  or  extra-sized, 
trees.  I  have  fooled  myself  with  good 
medium  three-foot  to  four-foot  trees  long 
enough ;  from  now  on  give  me  the  big  ones ; 
five  to  six  feet  high  and  three-quarter-inch 
caliper  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better 
orchard  than  any  smaller  size.  I  really  care 
nothing  about  the  top,  so  long  as  you  can 
get  a  heavy  root  and  strong  cane  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  up ;  you  will  cut  away  the 
rest,  anyhow,  and  so  be  in  shape  to  build 
any  sort  of  top  you  may.  .  .  .  Don't  plant 
any  'catch  crops'  in  a  young  orchard;  you'll 
catch  it  if  you  do.  Plant  horse  and  mule 
legs  in  plenty,  up  and  down  and  across, 
between  the  peach-trees;  their  hoof-prints 
will  do  no  harm  if  harrows  and  cultivators 
follow  close  behind  at  least  once  a  week ;  for 
the  three  best  growing  months  of  May,  June 
and  July  in  this  latitude  allow  twelve  or 
fifteen  good  cultures,  and  if  you  throw  in 
a  few  more  for  good  luck  the  trees  will 
smile  on  you  for  it. 

"The  first  two  years,  after  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  thorough  culture,  seed  to  cow-peas 
over  two  thirds  the  space  between  the  rows 
of  trees,  leaving  space  enough  for  good 
single-horse  culture  up  and  down  each  side 
of  the  trees  for  two  months  more.  Leaving 
the  pea-vines  on  the  ground  as  a  winter 
mulch  will  be  less  loss  than  to  plow  them 
under,  and  so  have  bare  ground  all  winter. 
After  two  years  of  peas  in  an  orchard  the 
tree-roots  should  reach  out  through  the 
whole  orchard,  and  should  have  the  whole 
run  of  it  to  feed  and  drink  upon  during  the 
rapid-growing  months,  when  the  liveliest 
culture  is  being  given.  If  culture  has  been 
what  it  ought  from  opening  of  spring  down 
to  the  last  of  July  or  early  August  trees  will 
be  growing  so  rapidly  that  they  can't  well 
stop  before  fall,  and  the  whole  ground 
should  be  seeded  to  clover  at  the  last  culti- 
vation. I  consider  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
of  seed  an  acre  as  little  enough  for  a  thick 
clover  carpet  over  the  ground  through  the 
fall  and  winter,  and  is  a  great  protection  to 
peach-tree  roots.  Plow  this  clover  under 
early  the  next  spring;  don't  fool  yourself 
into  letting  it  grow  a  few  weeks  in  spring, 
so  as  'to  have  a  lot  of  stuff  to  plow  under ;' 
six  weeks  of  the  best  peach  season's  growth 
can  easily  be  cheeked  by  allowing  the  clover 
to  grow  two  or  three  weeks  after  it  is  time 
to  spring-plow  the  orchard.  The  time  to 
begin  spring  culture  in  a  peach  orchard  is 
just  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  easily  worked 
after  frost  is  out. 

"As  to  pruning,  a  light,  open  head  is  what 
is  wanted ;  don't  shorten  in  too  much  of  first 
year's  growth.  The  second  year  shorten 
pretty  liberally  all  the  strongest  branches, 
and  let  the  side  branches  spread  so  as  to 
make  a  broad,  low  head.  After  the  second 
year  cut  away  most  of  the  strong  leaders 
entirely  every  season ;  if  in  any  instance  it 
seems  best  not  to  cut  one  entirely  away, 
never  cut  it  back  to  a  dormant  bud,  but 
always  to  some  side  branches ;  these  will 
slowly  take  on  growth  and  great  fruiting 
strength  and  check  the  upward  tendency 
of  growth  that  is  sure  to  follow  the  cutting 
back  of  a  strong  peach  limb  to  a  dormant 
bud.  Don't  bother  much  with  the  little  side 
branches,  high  or  low,  that  will  never  make 
leaders.  Most  pruners  like  to  slick  up  the 
trunk  and  main  branches  of  a  peach-tree  by 
cutting  these  all  away.  It  is  a  fruiting  mis- 
take to  do  this ;  pruning  a  peach-tree  as  here 
suggested  should  give  three  fourths  of  the 
fruit  near  enough  to  the  ground  so  that  it  can 
be  gathered  without  the  use  of  step-ladders. 
Learn  to  know  yellows  in  a  tree  at  sight  a 
year  or  two  before  it  hangs  out  its  sign  with 
'pennyroyal  sprouts'  or  prematurely  high- 
colored  fruit.  Promptly  pull  and  burn  all 
yellows-infested  trees,  no  matter  what  other 
job  you  may  have  on  hand;  attend  to  the 
yellows  first.  Feeding,  as  growth  or  lack  of 
it  seems  to  demand,  fruit-thinning,  picking, 
packing  and  marketing,  and  perhaps  at  times 
spraying  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  all 
require  close  attention ;  yet  the  points  I  have 
touched  are  the  foundation  to  build  a  suc- 
cessful peach  orchard  upon." 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 
Orange-bloom.  — G.  W.  S.,  Isanti  Co.,  Minn. 
Orange-trees  from  seed  will  seldom  bloom  satis- 
factorily, and  even  then  not  until  they  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  old.  The  only  way  for 
you  to  get  them  to  flower  would  he  to  have  them 
budded  or  grafted  with  some  of  the  early-flower- 
ing varieties.  If  you  wish  to  have  orange-bloom, 
the  best  way  for  you  to  do  would  probably  be  to 


buy  a  plant  of  the  Otaheite  orange,  which  is  gen- 
erally offered  for  sale  by  florists.  This  is  a  small 
plant  that  blooms  profusely  and  bears  fruit  very 
successfully  in  dwelling-houses. 

Pruning-  Strawberry-plants.— C.  H.  W., 
Conneautville,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  wish  to  produce 
more  and  better  late  strawberries.  Can  I  do  this 
by  cutting  out  all  the  early  fniit-stalks  of  such 
varieties  as  Parker  Earle  and  Clyde,  that  setmore 
fruit  than  they  can  ripen?" 

Reply:— I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  to 
cut  oft'  the  early  fruit-stalks  on  such  varieties  as 
the  Parker  Earle  and  Clyde  strawberries,  that  are 
inclined  to  set  more  fruit  than  they  can  ripen.  It 
is  certainly  an  interesting  line  on  which  to  exper- 
iment, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be 
successful. 

How  to  Layer  Grape-vines. — H.  C.  D., 

North  Baltimore,  Ohio.  The  answer  to  your  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  time  to  make  grape  cuttings 
was  given  in  the  last  issue  of  this  paper.  The 
best  time  to  layer  grape-vines  for  propagation 
purposes  is  in  the  spring  after  the  growth  has 
started  a  little,  and  if  the  work  is  done  properly 
you  should  be  able  to  get  one  good  plant  fortvery 
bud  on  the  cane  that  is  layered.  To  do  this 
successfully  a  good,  strong,  well-ripened  shoot  of 
last  season's  growth  should  be  selected,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  should  be  tied  on  the  trellis 
with  the  center  a  little  higher  than  either  end. 
This  will  cause  the  buds  along  the  center  of  the 
cane  to  start  fully  as  soon  as  at  the  end.  When 
the  buds  have  started  about  six  inches,  which  will 
be  some  time  about  the  tenth  of  June,  dig  a  little 


Grape-vine  Layer 

trench  perhaps  four  inches  deep  and  into  it  care- 
fully place  the  cane  in  such  a  way  as  will  not 
injure  the  growing  shoots,  and  then  cover  in  rich 
soil  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  just  enough, 
in  fact,  to  hold  the  canes  in  place.  In  about  a 
week's  time  the  shoots  will  have  made  six  inches 
or  more  of  growth,  when  the  trench  may  be  filled 
full.  Treated  in  this  way  it  will  be  found  that 
each  joint  will  have  produced  a  bunch  of  roots  by 
autumn;  then  the  canes  should  be  separated  from 
the  old  plant  and  the  cane  divided  into  as  many 
plants  as  there  are  shoots  growing  from  it.  By 
this  treatment  one  is  very  certain  to  get  the  plants 
well  started  the  first  year,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  practicable  and  simple  way  for  the  beginner 
or  the  amateur  to  grow  grape-vines.  Of  course, 
any  cane  of  the  grape  that  is  laid  down  and 
covered  six  inches  deep  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
will  produce  roots  by  autumn ;  but  where  it  is  laid 
down  before  the  buds  start  it  is  seldom  that  one 
will  succeed  in  getting  more  than  two  plants  from 
the  cane,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  be. 

Galls  on  Oaks. — E.  H.  D.,  Viola,  Minn., 
writes:  "I  send  a  twig  of  an  oak-tree  that  is  in- 
fested with  some  kind  of  insect.  As  several  of 
my  oak  shade-trees  are  bothered  with  the  same 
thing  I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  it  and  also 
the  remedy.  The  trees  lose  part  of  their  leaves, 
and  the  small  limbs  die,  then  new  leaves  start 
out  all  along  the  trunk  and  large  limbs." 

Reply  by  Dr.  Otto  Lugger:— The  peculiar 
round  swellings  on  the  larger  twigs,  or  limbs,  of 
every  young  bur-oaks  are  galls  made  by  a  minute 
shining  black  insect,  the  Cynips  quercus  piluta 
P.  T.  This  is  a  very  long  name  for  a  small  insect. 
Yet  small  as  it  is,  it  possesses  most  extraordinary 
powers,  since  it  can  force  the  tree,  by  simply 


Galls  on  Oak 

injecting  a  very  minute  quantity  of  poison  into  the 
bark,  to  produce  galls  of  a  definite  shape— of  the 
hundreds  of  different  gall-insects  each  one  can 
produce  a  differently  shaped  gall,  thus  showing 
that  the  poison  injected  is  different  in  each 
species.  The  insects  themselves  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  that  only  a  very  trained  eye, 
with  the  assistance  of  strong  lenses,  can  detect 
a  slight  difference  in  their  structure.  Usually 
such  galls  cause  no  damage  to  the  plants  upon 
which  they  are  found,  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
of  some  importance,  as  they  contain  a  large 
amount  of  tannic  acid.  The  best  ink  is  made  from 
such  galls  imported  irom  Asia  Minor. 
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CORN  CULTURE 

At  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  J.  C.  Norton,  of  Allen  County,  in 
that  state,  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive and  instructive  paper  on  the  "Treatment 
and  Use  of  the  Corn-plant."  As  an  abun- 
dance of  corn  is  annually  one  of  the  para- 
mount requisites  to  a  prosperous  agricultural 
and  live-stock  region  its  treatment  and  use 
are  naturally  matters  of  importance.  As  Mr. 
Norton  handles  the  subject  it  can  scarcely 
fail  of  convincing  readers  of  the  efficacy  of 
his  methods.  Condensed  by  Secretary  F.  D. 
Coburn,  the  article  is  as  follows  : 

"I  usually  list  two  years,  and  plow  the 
third  year.  Two  years'  listing  and  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  trenches  with  fine, 
dry  earth  make  the  soil  thoroughly  well 
pulverized  and  easily  put  in  good  condition 
by  the  plow.  Listing  gives  uniformity  to 
the  crop,  but  the  way  ground  is  usually 
plowed  does  not,  and  I  have  adopted  an- 
other method. 

"I  first  double-disk  the  field,  having  the 
center  of  the  disk  straddle  each  stalk  row, 
pulverizing  the  top  four  inches,  incorpora- 
ting the  vegetable  matter  into  the  surface 
of  the  soil ;  then  I  float  or  plank  this  with 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  clod-crusher — 
which  is  a  wooden  implement  made  of  eight 
four-by-four-inch  timbers  set  edgewise  and 
one  inch  apart.  I  then  plow  with  a  plow 
that  sifts  this  fine  soil  into  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  and  screens  out  all  the  particles 
of  soil  larger  than  one  inch  in  diameter. 

"It  is  a  right-hand  steel-beam  plow  with 
rolling  cutter.  The  share  is  rather  straight 
across  and  cuts  sixteen  inches.  The  first 
mold-board  is  of  rods  set  four  inches  apart, 
and  carries  all  clods  over  four  inches  thick 
rather  straight  up,  then  to  one  side,  finally 
dropping  or  tossing  them  bottom  side  up 
twenty-four  inches  away  from  the  cutter. 
The  second  set  of  rods  throws  out  to  one 
side  all  clods  over  two  inches  thick  in  a 
neat  row  twenty  inches  from  the  cutter, 
while  a  third  set  of  rods  drags  along  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  their  upturned 
ends  claw  out  and  leave  on  top  of  the  fine 
earth  in  the  furrow  all  clods  thicker  than 
one  inch  that  may  have  dropped  through 
the  two  mold-boards. 

"A  little  subsoiler  under  the  plow  breaks 
up  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  the  trash 
lies  on  top  of  the  fine  soil  in  the  furrow, 
where  the  clods  from  the  next  furrow  are 
thrown  on  top  of  it.  The  field  is  then  sub- 
packed  with  the  Imperial  pulverizer,  and  all 
surplus  air  is  forced  out  of  the  soil,  the  trash 
pressed  into  the  soil  and  all  clods  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Thus  the  whole 
field  is  a  pulverized  mass  of  compressed  fine 
soil.  This  pulverizer  cuts  eight  feet  in 
width  and  weighs  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
having  two  rows  of  shells— twenty-six  on 
one  roll  and  twenty-seven  on  the  other.  It 
rolls,  packs,  pulverizes,  harrows,  smoothes 
and  levels  all  at  one  motion. 

"This  plow  throws  out  millions  of  hoof- 
prints  made  by  the  large  horses  in  floating 
and  plowing,  and  the  sight  of  these  rows 
of  clods  has  caused  me  to  discard  my  modern 
two-horse  corn-planter,  as  the  horses  always 
travel  ahead  of  the  knives  and  directly  on 
the  corn  rows. 

"I  have  now  put  a  tongue  into  a  one-horse 
planter,  so  that  two  horses  can  draw  it  and 
straddle  the  row.  I  have  also  put  on  an  axle 
and  two  planter-wheels,  so  that  I  can  ride, 
and  the  axle  makes  a  perfect  gage  for  the 
planter-knife,  which  is  set  to  enter  the  soil 
just  two  inches  below  the  two  gage-wheels, 
which  are  put  wide  apart,  and  each  one  in 
turn  acts  as  a  marker  for  the  next  row,  and 
also  as  a  follower  for  the  last  row  planted. 

"Bolted  on  the  planter-knife  and  set  to  cut 
one  half  inch  deep  is  a  little  lister  that 
throws  out  a  trench  six  inches  wide  and  one 
half  inch  deep,  or  just  the  width  of  the  corn- 
planter  wheel,  thus  throwing  all  small  weeds 
and  seeds  three  inches  away  from  the  corn 
row,  and  where  the  harrow  or  weeder  anni- 
hilates them.  This  lister  can  be  applied  to 
the  knives  of  any  planter.  This  preparation 
of  the  field  causes  the  corn  crop  to  mature 
alike  all  over  the  field. 

"The  proper  time  to  cut  up  the  corn  is  as 
soon  as  the  kernels  glaze  or  dent  and  while 
the  stalks  and  leaves  are  still  green  and  full 
of  sap.  Corn  should  never  be  cut  up  only  on 
a  bright,  clear  day,  or  on  such  a  day  as  it  is 
good  to  cure  hay. 

"Two  men  should  work  together,  and  the 
shocks  should  be  started  on  a  jack,  which  is 
made  by  putting  two  legs,  well  braced  to- 
gether, near  one  end  of  a  ten-foot  scantling, 
and  having  an  auger-hole  near  the  upper 
end  for  a  broom-handle.  As  soon  as  four 
armfuls  are  set  up  against  the  jack  the 
shock  should  be  loosely  tied  with  a  stalk 
and  the  jack  removed.  In  commencing,  each 
cutter  should  take  two  rows,  and  all  the 


shocks  should  be  started  that  the  cutters 
expect  to  cut  during  the  day,  so  that  when 
they  again  start  in  the  shock  has  wilted  and 
cured  out  all  that  is  possible.  They  should 
now  take  only  one  row  each,  and  cut  from 
shock  to  shock,  making  each  armful  go  half 
way  around  the  shock,  in  order  to  allow  it 
to  wilt  and  cure  out.  After  they  have  cut 
clear  through  they  should  again  go  back  to 
the  beginning  and  cut  another  row  each, 
continuing  this  until  the  shock  row  is  com- 
pleted, always  having  in  mind  the  perfect 
curing  of  the  corn.  , 

"The  shocks  should  not  be  violently  com- 
pressed, as  is  the  usual  practice,  but  loosely 
tied  with  a  corn-stalk,  to  prevent  the  outside 
stalks  blowing  down.  An  average  shock 
that  weighs  three  hundred  pounds  when 
cured  will  weigh  one  thousand  pounds  to 
twelve  hundred  pounds  when  green ;  and 
who  is  there  who  would  put  in  a  shock 
twelve  hundred  pounds  of  green  grass  and 
expect  it  to  cure  out  perfectly,  especially  if 
heavily  weighted?  Any  one  knows  better 
than  to  do  this,  so  why  treat  a  corn-shock 
that  way?  Just  as  sure  as  a  green  corn- 
shock  is  tied  up  tight,  without  any  chance 
to  cure  out,  just  so  sure  will  a  chemical 
change  take  place  that  unfits  it  for  feed, 
even  if  it  does  not  turn  black  or  moldy.  A 
pile  of  green  grass  treated  this  way  would 
heat  and  "mow-burn"  and  come  out  black 
and  musty,  and  would  be  only  fit  for  bedding, 
as  all  digestible  matter  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  heating.  I  have  seen  lots 
of  corn-fodder  come  out  dark  and  spotted 
from  this  cause ;  and  if  it  looks  bright  a  close 
scrutiny  with  a  powerful  glass  will  show 
that  it  has  passed  through  this  chemical 
change  that  causes  cattle  to  smell  it  all  over 
before  they  taste  of  it,  while  properly  cured 
corn-fodder  will  have  a  sugary  odor  that  the 
cattle  smell  long  before  they  reach  and 
eagerly  devour  it." 

% 

.  OLEOMARGARINE 

The  oleomargarine  color  was  invented  to 
make  oleomargarine  look  like  real  butter, 
and  is  used  to  make  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  butter  look  like  Jersey  butter— to  make 
two-per-centmilk  look  like  Jersey  milk.  All 
of  these  and  other  frauds  on  Jersey  milk 
and  its  products  we  are  familiar  with,  but 
a  daily  newspaper  from  the  East  springs  a 
new  one  on  us.  It  declares  that  by  the  skil- 
ful use  of  "butter-color"  Mississippi  catfish 
are  now  converted  into  Columbia-River  sal- 
mon, and  cut  up,  canned  and  sold  as  such. — 
Jersey  Bulletin. 
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IMPROVED  RICE  CULTURE 

The  experiment  of  raising  rice  on  the  prai- 
ries of  southwestern  Louisiana  has  proved 
a  great  success.  The  improvements  in  rice 
culture  by  the  use  of  harvesters,  binders  and 
irrigation  canals  have  not  only  added  millions 
to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  but  have  brought 
lands  suitable  for  cultivation  into  demand  at 
handsome  prices.  Meanwhile  the  boom  has 
spread  into  Texas.  Several  big  companies 
have  been  organized  for  irrigating  purposes 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  that  state.— Cin- 
cinnati Price  Current. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  South  Dakota.— We  liave  some  severe 
winter  weather,  when  the  mercury  drops  from 
twenty  to  forty  degrees  below  zero  for  a  few  days ; 
but  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  we  do  not  feel  the 
cold  as  much  as  in  the  East,  where  the  thermom- 
eter registers  only  half  that.  Wheat  has  been 
the  staple  crop,  but  diversified  farming  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day  with  the  energetic  and  intelligent 
farmers.  Many  keep  stock  to  utilize  the  abundant 
prairie  pasture.  In  years  gone  by  it  was  con- 
sumed only  by  the  annual  prairie-flre.  Now  it  is 
turned  into  prime  beef,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see 
how  fat  cattle  get  on  this  succulent  feed.  Stock 
has  been  very  high  the  past  few  years,  and  when 
anything  is  high,  why,  all  want  to  go  into  it. 
There  has  been  a  wonderful  transformation  in 
this  country  since  my  pioneer  days;  driving  oxen 
and  the  sod  shanty,  too,  are  relies  of  the  past. 
Now  one  can  see  the  fruits  of  industry— large 
barns  and  substantial  farm  residences  erected 
in  the  past  few  years.  Land  has  increased  in 
value  the  past  few  years  about  fifty  per  cent. 
Good  improved  farms  five  to  eight  miles  from 
town  sell  for  from  $10  to  §15  an  acre.  All  this 
surely  betokens  prosperity  and  encouragement  to 
those  that  persevered  to  the  end. 

Bristol,  S.  D.  W.  J.  C. 


From  Michigan.— Last  year  was  an  excep- 
tionally favorable  year  for  all  crops  except 
wheat.  Great  quantities  of  rye  are  raised  here, 
and  was  a  very  good  crop.  Corn,  oats,  potatoesj 
buckwheat,  roots,  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  the 
grasses  were  unusually  good.  The  oldest  inhab- 
itant does  not  remember  a  time  when  rains  were 
so  timely  and  the  weather  so  favorable.  Land 
can  be  bought  very  cheaply.  Good  farms  can  be 
bought  for  the  cost  of  clearing  and  building. 

Big  Eapids,  Mich.  H.  C.  P. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AS  SHE  IS 

I  am  a  Yankee,  and  I  came  away  from 
New  England  nearly  thirty  years  ago  be- 
cause I  thought  the  West  offered  a  better 
opportunity  for  a  young  man.  This  winter 
I  went  back  to  New  England  and  made 
something  of  a  study  of  local  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  the  southern  part  of  New 
England  is  largely  given  up  to  factory  towns 
and  their  employees.  At  the  same  time  the 
farmers,  let  us  say  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
will  be  found  just  about  as  prosperous  as 
any  class  of  farmers  in  the  country.  They 
do  not  produce  the  old  crops  which  their 
fathers  thought  necessary  to  existence,  but 
with  fruit  of  high  class,  tobacco,  fine  dairy 
products,  vegetables  and  hay  they  are  really 
making  money  every  year  and  living  under 
delightful  circumstances  so  far  as  social 
advantages  go.  In  northern  New  Eng- 
land, let  us  say  the  state  of  Maine  and 
the  upper  two  thirds  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  you  will  find  the  old  New  Eng- 
land Yankee  at  his  best.  He  has  retained 
all  of  his  good  qualities,  while  the  years 
have  squeezed  out  of  him  many  of  the  mean 
and  hateful  qualities  which  even  we  who 
come  from  the  northeast  corner  of  this 
country  are  forced  to  admit  were  found  in 
our  ancestors.  You  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  nearly  the 
same  population  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
two  Western  states  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  three  New 
England  states  have  made  a  greater  gain 
in  population  than  the  two  Western  states 
I  have  named.  It  is  a  hard  fact  to  under- 
stand, yet  true,  that  Vermont  gained  faster 
in  population  during  the  last  ten  years  than 
did  Nebraska.  My  first  idea  was  that  this 
gain  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  large  towns  and  manufacturing  cities, 
but  this  does  not  appear  on  investigation  to 
be  true.  It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that 
there  is  just  now  a  revival  of  interest  in 
New  England  agriculture.  This  is  due  to 
various  causes.  A  large  number  of  wealthy 
men  have  gone  to  the  country  and  bought 
the  old  homesteads  on  which  they  were  born 
and  reared,  have  beautified  them,  and  are 
now  farming  them  in  a  very  profitable  man- 
ner. A  great  many  professional  men  and 
clerks  have  been  crowded  out  of  their  places 
in  the  towns  and  cities  by  the  fierce  com- 
petition of  modern  days,  and  have  gone  back 
to  the  soil,  where  they  at  least  make  a  good 
living  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
still  enjoy  most  of  the  social  advantages 
that  were  found  in  the  town.  The  mountain 
streams  and  brooks  of  New  England  fur- 
nish abundant  opportunity  for  power.  This 
power  is  used  to  develop  electricity,  and  by 
means  of  this  little  trolley  and  electric  lines 
are  spinning  out  all  over  the  country,  promis- 
ing in  time  to  give  the  farm-house  all  the  ben- 
efits of  the  telephone,  the  electric-light  and 
the  electric  power  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The 
thing  that  hurt  the  New  England  farmer 
thirty  years  ago  was  the  fact  that  country 
people  felt  in  duty  bound  to  send  their 
money  to  the  West  and  South  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  towns  and  farms.  I 
remember  as  a  boy  hearing  those  who 
brought  me  up,  and  others,  discussing  the 
question  of  building  this  or  that  town  in  the 
West,  because  they  were  offered  a  better 
interest  on  their  money  than  they  could 
obtain  at  home.  Thus  the  farms  were 
skimmed  and  skimmed,  the  farmer's  family 
went  without  many  of  the  necessities,  in  order 
that  this  money  might  be  sent  West  and  South 
for  investment,  and  young  men  and  women 
followed  this  money  as  soon  as  they  grew 
up.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  lost,  but  the  Xew 
England  people  to-day  are  not  sending  their 
money  away.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  South  and  the  West  no  longer  need  this 
capital  as  they  once  did.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  Yankee,  with  age,  has  come  to 
regard  things  closer  to  him  as  of  more  im- 
portance. Thus  it  is  that  he  is  now  building 
up  his  farm  or  investing  his  money  in  such 
towns  as  Portland,  Manchester,  Burlington 
or  Rutland,  and  the  result  is,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  New  England  is  actually  gain- 
ing both  in  population  and  in  farm  spirit, 
and  also  in  the  actual  returns  from  agricul- 
ture. .  .  .  Personal  investigation,  how- 
ever, has  convinced  me  that  New  England 
farming  is  actually  gaining  to-day,  and  that 
for  the  production  of  such  crops  as  fine 
apples,  hay,  dairy  products,  and  similar 
things,  the  old  hillsides  of  New  England 
afford  to  those  who  like  the  climate  at  least 
equal  opportunities  with  those  of  any  other 
section  of  the  country.— H.  W.  Collingwood, 
in  Farm  and  Ranch. 


Give  to  a  pig  when  it  grunts  and  a  child 
when  it  crins.  and  you  will  have  a  fine  pig 
and  a  bad  child.— Danish  Proverb. 


WHICH  MAKES 

•  YOU  THE 
MOST  MONEY? 

Wliicli  kind  ilo  you  sell  the  butcher? 
"Fratts  Food"  puts  flesh  on  lean 
stock.  It  cures  Hog  Cholera,  and 
makes  sick  animals  well.- It  keeps 
them  in  good  health.  It  fattens  them 
quickly. 

Your  dealer  will  get  "  I'ratts  rood" 
If  you  ask  him.  We'll  send  you  a  tree 
booklet  on  the  care  ol  Horses.  Cows, 
Sheep,  Hogs  ami  Poultry  if  you  mail 
us  a  postal. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
138-130-133  Walnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  Toronto,  Canada. 


$1.50  MILK  CAN. 

For  SI. 50  we  sell  the  Celebrated 
Chicago  Special  elght-gralion  Milk 
Can.  One  of  :be  must  popular  cans  for 
creamery,  dairy  and  general  wagon  use. 
Used  generally  in  every  part  of  the 
lUnited  States.  Made  for  us  under  con- 
tract by  the  best  and  oldest  milk  can 
maker  in  America.  Made  from  liigh  grade 
heavy  tin  plate*  extra  well  soldered, 
neavj  "breast  aod  bottom  bo  ops,  seamless 
nccl  and  cover.  Averni:*'  wefirbt  15  pounds. 

OUR  FREE  OFFER  sjgS 

cans  you  want. cut  this  ad.out  and  send 
to  us  and  we-willsend  you  the  cans  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examina- 
tion. Yon  can  examine  them  at  yon  freight 
depot,  and  If  foand  perfectly  satisfactory, 
the  greatest  value  ever  offered,  very  much  lower  in 
price  than  yon  cnn  ba\  elsewhere  tlien  pay  the  £1  C  ft  PER 
railroad  agent  Our  Special  Offer  Price  VliwW  CAN, 
and  freight  charge's.  Freight  will  average  on  six  cans 
about  75  cents  for  each  500mile3.  For  prices  on  other 
kinds  and  grades  write  for  Free  Catalogue  of  Dairy  Supplies. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICACO. 


375,000 
at  Bargain  Prices 

Apple,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear,Cherry, 
Peach  and  Plum  trees.  Japan  Plums  a 
specialty.  Save  half  your  mouey  by  buy- 
ing direct  of  producer.  Our  free  cata- 
logue of  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  will 
tell  you  how  and  why.  Let  us  price  your 
list  of  wants.  Established  over  20  years. 
Cap  I  ft<*5re  will  mail  two  plants  of 
rOl  fl  UC  our  Efd  Cross  Currant. 

ku    GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO., 

PJ*  Rochester,  K.  T. 
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GOOD  FRUIT. 

Among  my  specialties  (which  no  grower  should 
miss)  are  :  Three  kinds  of  Raspberry,  two  each  of 
Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape,  and  one  each 
of  Strawberry  and  Gooseberry.  Better  fruits  for 
money-making  were  never  known;  guaranteed  healthy, 
strong-rooted,  fresh-dug.  My  1901  Catalogue  (sent 
free)  is  the  most  valuable  one  issued. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Banner  Root 
Gutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feedtoglive 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
sizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

Ypsllanil,  Mich. 
Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


Seeds 

Pure,  Sure  to  Grow. 
Senator  FIXEST  Cata- 
logue FREE.  Large 
packets  2  cents.  Mar- 
ket Gardeners  ask  for 
Wholesale  Price  XA*t. 

ALNEER  BROS., 
ABU.  BOCKFOED, ILL. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREPOXIA,  N.  Y. 


»!fl  STRAWBERRIES. 


B! 
I  want  200,000  people  to  rend  for  the  finest  plant  eatjtlorae 
ever  published  of  strawberries*  raspberries,  blackberries, 
fine  fruit  or  novelties,  currents,  grapes,  Ac.  16  years  In  the  bus- 
iness. The  most  complete  strawberry  nursery  la  America.  Send  f  01 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT,  Box  41 3,  BREMEN.  OHIO. 


POULTRY  NETTING  AT  GUT  PRICES. 

_^  _  _  __  \\  e  sell  poultry  netting  of  all  klodc 

pCULTRygj  and  wire  fencing  at  tbe  manufacturers' 
^S."l£wJL^5li-?j«gl  lowest  prices  and  prepay  the  i  rel  jr  lit. 

Write  for  our  Free  Wire  Fencing 
Catalogue  before  placing  your  order 

and  SAVE  NEARLY  ONE-HALF  IN  PRICE. 

gf^^^g^A<idre8.SEARS,  ROEBUCK  Sl  CO. 
NETTINBmesh  CH  ICACO,  ILL. 


4"  TREES 

200  vurlettcK.Also  Orapes.SmaU  Fruits, etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  namplecur-  ants  mai  led  for 

10c.  Desc.  price-list  free.    LEWIS  UOKMCH.  Frt-dopla.  K.  Y. 


OUR  FRUIT  TREES  GROW. 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
TREES  and  PLANTS.  APPLES  8c,  PEARS  9c., 
l*EAClrE8  4c,  etc.  Wecan  save  you  money.  Hand- 
some Illustrated  catalogue  FR  EE.  Send  for  It  to-day. 
HiQHLANDHiiBSKiivCo.,Dept.  C  Rochester, K. Y. 


Cash  For  Your  Farm 

may  be  obtained  through  me.  No  matter  where 
located.  Send  description  and  selling  price  and  learn 
my  plan.  W.  M.  Oatrander,  1215  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Ft 


SUCCESSFUL  PEOPLE  ■* 


Machines. 

ny  size  you  want.  Send 
for  f>ee  catalogue,  which  also  contains  helpful  recipes  for 
farm  and  poultry.  StrEltloit  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Xeula,  Ohla 


February  1,  1901 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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'  I  AHE  continual  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

Get  Macb-=ith's  "pearl  top" 
or  "pearl  glass."  You  will 
have  no  more  trouble  with 
breaking  from  heat.  You  will 
have  clear  glass  instead  of 
misty  ;  fine  instead  of  rough  ; 
right  shape  instead  of  wrong; 
and  uniform,  one  the  same  as 
another. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


4  BMQY  WHEELS  $5,90 

'   HIGH   6KADE  SAK YEN'S  PATENT,  tired  and 
{  banded,  height  3  ft.  4  in. .  3  ft.  8  i  n. ,  or  4  ft. 
I  Spokes       orlj-inch.  For  any  other  sizes 
(send  for  catalogue.  Cut  this  ad.  out  and 
/send  to  us.    SEND  NO  MONEY,  state 
r  size  wheel  wan  ted  and  we  will  send  them  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  EXAMINE  THEM  at  your 
freight  depot  and  then  if  satisfactory  pay 
freight  agent  $5-90 a-nd  freight  charges, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

INCUBATORS  xuk  FARM 

must  be  simple  in  operation,  —  « 

suro  in  results.  That's  tbe  /*y////^/OTffl 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  run  it,  becati&e  it 
niusitstiif.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describee  onr 
Common    Sense  Folding 

Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freight,  we— - 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $12.00 

Perfect  in    construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


SH0™Sn  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1901-  160  pages,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  IncubatorB,  Brooders, 
'Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  fnll  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
CO,  SHOEMAKER,  Box   102,   Freeport,  III- 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

— The  sure  result  of  feeding  Green  Cut  Bone.  You 
can  cut  it  fast,  One  and  easier  with  the  original 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

than  in  3ny  other  way.  Doubles  the  egg  crop  winter  and 
mmer.  Next  to  this  and  ahead  of  all  others  is  Mann's  Clover 
.tter,  that  does  cut — not  a  playthiDg.   Grit  and  Feed  Trays  too. 

.  taiogaeFree.    F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  $1  ,MiIford,  Mass. 


PEG8AL  PRIOES 

80  Days  Trial  on 
BlfillC  C1IPU  Incubators 
HUnC"  OUvlTl  and  Brooders. 
Self  regulating.  Automatic  egg 
tray.  Perfect  ventilation.  Price^pB     Send  4c. 
$10  end  up.  Fully  guaranteed.^*  for  catalog. 
FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  simple, 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 
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DOES  IT  HATCH  ? 

[  That  is  the  beeinningr  and  the  end  of  the  incobator  | 

I  problem.  This  Bant  sum  HatcheP 

t  hatches  every  hatchable  ea;g 
(50  chicks  from  50  egg3  notunusal.30  DAYS) 
[FREE  TRIAL.  Send  4cfor  Catalog  No.  SI  ' 

[Buckeye  Incubator  Co. .Springfield,  0. 


The  EASIEST  TO  RUN 

because  they  have  the  best  system  of  reg- 
ulating temperature  and  moisture. 

MARILLAkni?oboadSri 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water.  Money  back  if  you  want 
'it.  Absolutely  safe.  Durablybuilt  CatalogforJJc 

MARILLA  INCUBATOR  CO.  ,Boi  61  Rose  Hill ,NX 


$6,000  CATALOGUE  FREE! 

Has  no  rival.  Lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  alL 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  beBt  hen  house  plans,  how  to  breed, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  11,  Delavan,  Wis* 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1900. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  »  Sl^XAR^.TJ^ 

Send  5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  rUtt  oALt 

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Box  68,  Columbus,  0. 
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FIRST 

PREMIUMS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. J§g|| 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.  f^Hi 
Homer  City,  Pa.        *•  \ 

KEEP  THEM  AT  IT. 


Hens  must  lay  all  year 
round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

cats  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.    Easily  con- 
sumed by  chicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS.  VPSILANTI,  MICH. 


BAIII  TBV  PAPER,  lllust'd,  20  pages, 
rUUL  I  It  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
.books  free.  Poultry  Advocate.  Syracuse,  N.x. 


CONDUCTED  BY 
.JACOBS  i  HAMM0NT0N.NJ. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS 

Incubators  and  brooders  have  become  a 
necessity  with  all  who  expect  to  make 
early  chicks  pay.  Hens  will  not  sit  when- 
desired,  but  the  incubator  will  hatch 
hundreds  at  one  operation.  Rightly  man- 
aged an  incubator  will  pay  for  itself  with 
one  hatch.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin.  In- 
cubators are  marvelously  cheap  considering 
the  service  they  perform.  Care  will  raise 
all  the  chicks,  and  brooders  are  easily 
managed.  If  every  poultryman  would  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  each  chick  during  the  year  the  result 
would  be  much  care  and  caution  in  raising 
them.  Every  chick  hatched  costs  sorrier 
thing.  The  eggs  from  which  the  chicks 
come  are  worth  a  certain  sum  in  the  market, 
and  the  loss  of  the  services  of  the  hen  while 
sitting— that  is,  in  not  producing  eggs— is 
another  item  in  the  cost;  but  the  brooder 
saves  the  time  of  the  hen.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered, also,  that  every  egg  does  not  pro- 
duce a  chick ;  hence,  at  certain  seasons,  when 
eggs  are  less  fertile  as  a  whole,  it  may  re- 
quire two  eggs  to  hatch  a  chick,  the  price 
of  which  in.  winter  ranges  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents  a  dozen.  Whether  with  hens 
or  with  incubators  the  poultryman  has  no 
control  over  the  fertility  of  the  eggs,  nor 
can  he  induce  the  sitters  to  give  greater 
attention  to  their  duties ;  but  he  can  raise 
more  than  the  average  number  of  chicks  if 
he  will  give  attention  to  the  shelter  and 
food.  What  such  duties  may  be  depends 
upon  the  farm  and  the  circumstances ;  but 
the  point  is  to  have  each  and  all  to  realize 
the  advantage  of  lessening  tbe  cost  at  the 
beginning.  With  hens  the  destruction  by 
hawks,  rats,  cats,  dogs,  lice,  etc.,  is  enor- 
mous ;  but  this  fact  will  not  be  fully  realized 
until  a  strict  account  of  the  losses  of  chicks 
is  kept  for  a  year.  With  incubators  and 
brooders  the  loss  is  less  than  with  hens. 


INCUBATORS 


Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Circular 
address  0.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  0. 


HEATH  I  IfB  on  hens  &  chickens.  (M-p.  Book  Free. 
VfiAlIl  10  LIVE  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaug,  R.I. 


QUALITY  IN  THE  FLOCK 

Most  farmers  would  be  surprised  at  the 
difference  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
kill  off  their  present  dang-hill  stock,  keeping 
only  a  few  sitters  for  next  season,  and  start 
next  spring  by  ordering  eggs  at  five  dol- 
lars a  dozen  from  reliable  breeders,  thus  re- 
newing their  flock.  One  year's  experiment 
would  satisfy  them  that  the  outlay  for  eggs 
or  the  two  or  three  dollars  for  a  choice  male 
bird  to  breed  from  would  return  them  the 
first  season  one  hundred  per  cent  on  the 
investment.  The  increased  consumption  of 
poultry  and  eggs  as  articles  of  diet  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the 
productive  industries  of  the  country,  now 
fully  equaling  the  mutton  consumption  of 
the  people;  and  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple would,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
be  vastly  improved  by  the  substitution  of 
more  eggs  and  poultry  to  the  exclusion 
of  pork  as  a  general  article  of  diet,  while 
poultry  can  be  produced  at  less  cost. 


CUT  BONE  AS  A  CHANGE 

Cut  bone  twice  a  week  is  ample  where  the 
birds  have  a  variety.  If  corn  and  wheat 
are  used  it  should  be  given  at  least  three 
times  a  week.  When  fowls  reject  grain  it 
indicates  that  they  have  been  fed  too  highly. 
It, is  not  necessary  to  feed  cut  bone  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  week  where  the  birds 
are  on  a  range.  Chopped  clover  scalded  may 
be  given  every  other  day,  alternating  with 
cut  bone.  Chopped  vegetables  will  not  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  clover,  but  will  answer 
well  as  a  partial  substitute  if  sprinkled  with 
bran.  Second-crop  timothy  is  not  so  good 
as  clover,  but  hay  of  any  kind  that  is  fine 
(cut  when  young)  and  scalded  will  be  relished 
by  the  poultry  in  the  winter  season. 


DISINFECTION  AND  DISEASE 

When  roup  has  become  established  on  a 
farm  the  germs  remain  in  the  soil  for 
months,  depending  on  the  kind  of  roup, 
however,  as  the  term  is  used  to  apply  to 
consumption,  diphtheria,  scrofula,  etc.  The 
entire  premises  should  be  disinfected  two 
or  three  times,  drenching  the  houses,  floors 
and  roosts,  grounds,  etc.,  with  a  mixture 
made  of  one  pound  of  copperas  and  blue- 
stone  (sulphate  of  copper),  each  dissolved  in 
ten  gallons  of  hot  water,  then  adding  one 
pint  of  sulphuric  acid.  Kill  all  the  birds 
and  get  others  that  are  known  to  be  heal- 
thy. The  labor  of  handling  sick  birds  is  too 
costly  when  the  whole  flock  is  attacked. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Diseases 
are  not  always  contagious.  When  some 
member  of  the  flock  seems  to  have  an  ail- 
ment, and  no  others  are  affected,  it  may  be 
safely  ascribed  to  some  cause  peculiar  to 
the  individual.  For  instance,  when  one  of 
the  fowls  twists  its  neck  around,  seems  to 
shake  its  head,  cannot  eat  or  is  helpless,  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  cause.  But  it  may  be  rheumatism 
from  dampness,  pressure  of  blood  on  the 
brain  from  high  feeding,  or  an  injury.  The 
only  remedy  then  is  to  keep  the  fowl  quiet 
on  straw,  and  feed  only  once  a  day  on  lean 
meat.  If  it  does  not  soon  recover  it  will  be 
of  no  value  except  for  the  pot.  Do  not 
waste  time  with  birds  that  are  always  sick. 


FATTENING  THE  BROILERS 

Choice  broilers  bring  high  prices,  but  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  fatten  broilers,  as  the 
food  rather  makes  them  grow  instead  of 
fattening.  Then,  again,  to  force  them  may 
result  in  leg-weakness,  bowel  disease,  etc. 
Do  not  begin  to  fatten  until  they  are  six  or 
seven  weeks  old,  and  then  allow  them  time 
to  fatten.  Feed  three  times  a  day,  and 
scatter  one  gill  of  millet-seed  in  litter 
between  meals.  Here  is  an  excellent  fat- 
tening food:  Melt  one  pound  of  crude 
tallow  in  one  half  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
While  boiling  thicken  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  following  to  form  a  stiff 
dough:  One  quart  of  corn-meal,  one  quart 
of  ground  oats,  one  quart  of  middlings,  one 
pint  of  ground  meat,  one  half  pint  of  lin- 
seed-meal and  one  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
well  mixed  and  fed  all  that  will  be  eaten 
clean,  allowing  no  food  to  remain  over. 


POULTRY-KEEPING  FOR  WOMEN 

A  woman  cannot  bait  a  hook, 

Or  kill  a  mouse  or  rat; 
Without  a  glass  in  which  to  look 

She  can't  put  on  a  hat. 

A  woman  cannot  throw  a  stone 

And  hit  a  thing  kerlicks ; 
But,  bless  her,  she,  and  she  alone, 

Knows  how  to  bring  up  chix. 

She  hatches  ninety-nine  per  cent. 

If  man  should  try  it,  why, 
He'd  only  get  out  one  per  cent, 

And  that  one  chick  would  die! 

—Fanciers'  Monthly. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Oeese.— V.  P.  F.,  Vineland,  Fla.,  writes:  "Are 
the  African  and  Toulouse  geese  superior  in  any 
respects  to  our  common  geese?" 

Reply :— The  Toulouse  geese  are  much  larger, 
and  the  African  geese  better  layers.  The  common 
goose  is  probably  hardier  than  the  Toulouse  or 
the  African. 

Overfeed  ing.— F.  F.  E.,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  flock  that  has  been  heavily  fed,  the 
fowls  being  exceedingly  fat.  Will  that  condition 
interfere  with  laying?" 

BEPiiT:— An  overfat  condition  is  detrimental 
to  reproduction  on  the  part  of  birds  or  large 
animals.  Make  your  hens  exercise  by  scratching, 
allowing  but  one  scant  meal  a  day  until  reduced 
in  flesh. 

Feeding  Too  Much. — M.  M.,  Axtell,  Kan., 
writes :  "  My  fowls  have  diarrhea.  They  droop, 
are  sleepy  and  inactive.  They  are  fed  table 
scraps,  red  pepper,  get  all  the  corn  they  can  eat, 
and  have  a  range,  as  well  as  access  to  millet- 
straw,  eating  a  great  deal  of  seed." 

Reply:— They  probably  receive  too  much  food, 
the  difficulty  being  indigestion.  It  would  also  be 
well  to  look  on  their  bodies  for  the  large  lice. 

Blindness  in  Fowls.— L.  H.,  Marlette, 
Mich.,  writes:  "My  fowls  have  a  disease  which 
causes  them  to  become  blind ;  otherwise  they  are 
apparently  well.  They  have  a  range,  good  clean 
house  and  varied  food." 

Reply:— The  difficulty  may  be  due  to  over- 
head drafts  when  they  are  on  the  roost,  the 
remedy  being  to  bathe  the  eyes  in  a  mild  solution 
of  boracic  acid  once  a  day  and  anointing  with 
vaseline. 

Turkeys.— B.  L. R., Brown,  Mo.,  writes:  "My 
turkeys  are  droopy,  eat  but  little,  feathers  are 
loose,  droppings  black  and  sometimes  yellqwish 
and  green.   They  live  a  few  weeks  and  then  die." 

Reply  :— You  should  have  given  details  of  your 
management,  as  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
cause  otherwise.  They  may  be  annoyed  by  lice, 
may  have  been  exposed,  or  something  may  be 
wrong  in  feeding.  It  would  be  well  to  examine 
carefully  for  lice  qu  the  body. 


POTASH 

No  crop  can  be  grown  without 
Potash.  Supply  enough  Potash  and 
your  profits  will  be  large  ;  without 
Potash  your  crop  will  be  "scrubby." 

Our  books,  telling  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops,  are  free 
to  all  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


UNDJO  MONEY 

If  you  live  within  600  miles  of 
Chicago,  (if  further  send  $1.00),  cut 
this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us,  and  we 
will  sendyouthis  CORN  SHELLER  *>y 

freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination, 
Tou  can  examine  it  at  your  freight  depot, 
and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory  and  equal 
to  she'>lers  that  retail  at  $10. 00  to  $12.00, 
pay  the  railroad  agent  tf»  A  ^6JS 
our  special  offer  price  tP^va  O  © 
and  freight  charges,  (less  $1.00  If  sent 
with  order.  )  The  sheller  weighs  135  pounds  , 
and  the  freight  charges  for  600  miles  will  * 
be  about  75  CENTS,  greater  or  shorter 
distances  in  proportion.  THIS  IS  THE  BEST  ONE-HOLE  CORN 
SHELLER  ON  THE  MARKET.  Very  strong,  durable  and  easy 
to  operate.  Frame  is  made  of  hardwood  and  shafting  of  rolled 
steel;  balance  wheel  is  large  and  heavy,  whlchmakeslt  the  easiest 
running  ohellermade.  Has  adjustable  ragiron ;  wiflshellany 
kind  of  corn.  Comes  with  fan  and  feed  table  complete.  Capacity, 
25  bushels  per  hour.  ORDER  AT  ONCE.  Write  for 
Free  AgrieuHurnl  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AT THE  TOP 


Recognizing 
that  there  was 
"room  at  the 


we  have  issued  not  an  ordinary  catalogue  but  the 

Ip20tii  Century  Poultry  Book. 

f  Contains  the  1  atest  and  best  tho  ught  on  the 
poultry  question,  from  the  egg  through  ail 
its  changes,  to  the  market.  No  subject 
if  missed.  Writtenfrompracticalexperience. 
'■-~*ez^jggfc=Jir  The  world  renowned  Reliable  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  used  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  in  61  foreign 
countries,  receive  deserved  attention.  Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 

RELIABLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  ?m  B-41  Quincy,  m. 


fully. 


Our  Incutiatersf 


have  all  the  latestimt)rovements.areso]d  s 
at  very  low  prices  and  guaran-  7 
teed  to  please  every  customer.Send  • 
[|w|<>  cents  for  our  15±' page  catalogue,  £ 
-       which  contains  full  d'escriptlone  ^ 
k/£?   of  our  extensive  line  and  tells  how  " 
- ~~~^?~;?7rJ£r       to   ralpe   poultry  euccess- 
,    Plans  for  poultry  and  brooder,  houses. 

-Des  Moines  incubator  Co.,  Bos  61*  Des  Moines,  la. 


i 


rule's  money  §n  it 

^fThe  poultry  business  pays  when 
i  conducted  under  the  rules  laid 
down  in  our  NEW  POULTRY 
BOOK  &  CATALOG  FOR 

l90|o  Handsomely  printed incoloro, 
giving  cuts  and  description  of  tho 
leading  breeds  of  fowls.  Plans  forpoul* 
try  houses,  tested  remedies  and  price 
'  poultry  and  eggs.  "Worth  many  dollars. 
''Sent  for  10c.  stamps  or  silver,  postpaid. 

THE  J,"\V.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  162,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

The  Star  tsaGMfoator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg:.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  38  Vesey  Street. 

BUSY  WIFE 

Should  use  a 
BUSY  BEE  WASHER 

100  pieces  in  one  hour  and 
no  hard  work  done.  That's 
!the  record.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive 
sale.  Write  for  terms. 

Lake  E rle  Wlfg*  Co.  %  ?  e  E.  'i  3th  St.,  Erie,  PaD 


FREE 


VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

ProtS.  B.  Green's  240 
ipage  book  on  Vegeta-  |_ 
ble  Gardening,  used  In  leading  colleges,  I3 
given  free  to  every  purchaser  of  any  style 
Matthews'Ne*  Unl  versa!  SeedOrill. 
A  valuable  book  and  the  best  toola. 
sSend  for  catalog  describing  our  line. 

Ames  Plow  Co.,35  Market  St. ,  Boston. 

Y0U'ARE,f*««g£ 
«  RIGHT 

when  you  buy  one  of  our  celebrated 

NEW    PREMOER  Incubators 

because  you  can  try  it  before  yon  pay  for  it.  It  f 
was  good  enough  to  take  First  Prize  at  World's6^ 
Fair.    Simple, "sure,  efficient.  Send  5c.  postage  for  Catalogue 
and  ''Poultry  Helps."    Also  sole  makers  ol'Simplicity  Incubator. 

COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  GO.,  21  Water  Si.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 

RUNS  ITSELF* 

As  simple  in  operation  as  a  gentle 
summer  shower.  You  strike  a  light  and  the 

PETALIIM4  INCUBATOR 

does  the  rest.  No  more  worry  over  hatching. 
No  more  lossof.  eggs.  The  Petaluma regulates 
perfectly  and  hatches  every  fertile  egg.  4  sizes, 
Catalogue  free.  Petalnma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  74 ,  Petaluma.  CaL 


Do  You  Keep  Chickens 

Stake  100%  more.  You  want 

Wilson's  New  Green  Bone  Shell  Cutter 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfgrs.,  EAST0N,  PA. 


Makes  Chicks  Growa 

Cut  Green  Bonepushes  chicks  rapidly,  forces 
broilers,  developes  layers.     The  best  cutter  is  the 

HUMPHREYandTegetableGUTTER 

guaranteed  to  be  easiest  and  most  rapid  or  your  money 
back.    Great  for  vegetables.  Send  for  catalog  and  free  Egg  Record 

Book.  HUMPHREY  &  SONS,  Bog  36  J0LIET,  ILLINOIS. 


DON'T  SET  HENS 


the  snmo  old 
way  when  our 

 newplim  beats 

it3tol.  100  Egg  Hatcher  CosU  Only  $2.  6  7 ,000  io  use. 
lOOOdfl  of  testimonials.  6<J0O  agenta  wanted,  either  sex.  Big 
catalogue  and  Hoc  Lice  Formula  FREE  if  you  write  to-day. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,    B21,   Columbus,  Neb. 


TMEGLOBE  INCUBATOR 

Best  Improved  Hot  Water  Pipe  System.  Thousands  in 
successful  operation.  Lowest  Prices.  Catalogue  mailed 
free.  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  FREEPORT,  ILLS. 

U/niiniHC  Barred,  Bnff  and  White  Rocks.  Muscovey 

tTlLlUInlUO  and  Pekin  Ducks.  All  of  best  strains.  For  sale. 
Order  Eggs  Early.    G.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Culnmbua,  Ohio. 

\X/E  PAY  $18  A  WEEK  and  EXPENSES  to  men 

vv  with  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Javelle  Mis.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kansas. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  Immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  TWO 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Stove-blacking.— J.  B.  C,  Southington, 
Conn.  An  excellent  stove-polish  is  made  by  mix- 
ing two  parts  of  black-lead,  four  parts  of  copperas 
and  two  parts  of  bone-black  with  sufficient  water 
to  form  a  creamy  paste. 

Corned  Beef.— W.  A.  C,  Geyser,  Mont., 
writes:  "I  noticed  in  your  January  1st  issue  a 
receipt  for  preparing  corned  beef  stating,  'Put 
six  pounds  of  saltpeter  into  six  gallons  of  water,' 
etc.  Is  not  that  an  error  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  saltpeter?  I  never  use  over  six  ounces  to 
six  gallons  of  water,  and  have  always  found  that 
to  be  sufficient." 

Reply  :— The  original  receipt,  which  is  a  very 
old  one,  calls  for  six  pounds,  but  it  may  be  an 
error.  Six  ounces  is  the  quantity  given  in  other 
receipts  for  cold  pickle.  However,  the  sealing  of 
the  beef  by  the  boiling  water  prevents  it  from 
absorbing  an  excess  of  the  solution. 

Old  Clover-seed. — B.  F.  S.,  Ashton,  Mo., 
writes:  "I  want  to  sow  some  ground  in  large 
red  clover.  I  have  seed  that  is  five  or  six  years 
old  that  has  been  kept  in  a  good  dry  place.  Is 
such  seed  reliable?  I  want  to  be  sure  of  a  good 
stand." 

Reply:— Old  clover-seed  will  grow  if  it  has 
been  kept  under  proper  conditions.  The  only 
safe  way,  however,  is  to  test  it  before  sowing. 
You  can  easily  do  this.  Place  say  one  hundred 
seeds  between  the  folds  of  a  doubled  cloth  laid  in 
a  saucer,  and  supply  enough  water  to  keep  the 
cloth  moist  until  the  seeds  sprout.  Then  you  can 
find  out  what  proportion  of  the  seed  will  grow, 
and  whether  it  will  be  safe  to  plant  it  or  not.  It 
will  not  pay  to  take  risks.  If  the  seed  is  found  to 
be  good,  it  should  be  recleaned  before  sowing. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  he  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  hut  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Probably  a  Case  of  Ring-bone.— G.  T.  D., 

Suisuu,  Cal.  Please  consult  article  on  "Spavin, 
Ring-bone  and  Navicular  Disease"  in  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  of  December  l,  1900. 

Foundered  (?)  on  Corn.— R.  S.,  Uble  P. 
O.,  Mich.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
"foundered  on  corn."  Describe  the  disease  of 
your  pigs  and  I  may  be  able  to  answer  you. 

Fistula  of  the  Spermatic  Cord. — L.  J. 
B.,  Higbee,  Mich.  The  only  advice  I  can  give 
you  is  to  employ  a  veterinarian  to  perform  the 
necessary  surgical  operation,  for  if  that  is  well 
performed  nothing  more  will  be  required  to  effect 
a  permanent  healing. 

Of  Jfa  Consequence.— D.  B.  L.,  Mineral, 
Ohio.  The  slight  discharge  of  blood  by  your  cow 
when  in  heat  is  of  no  consequence,  and  is  not  so 
very  rare,  especially  in  young  cows.  It  appears 
to  be  a  physiological  process.  A  further  explana- 
tion will  probably  not  be  necessary. 

Probably  Mange.— G.  T.  M.,  Rutland,  Ohio. 
According  to  your  description  it  appears  prob- 
able that  your  horse  suffers  from  mange  (Derma- 
todectes  mange).  Have  your  horse  examined  by 
a  veterinarian,  or  consult  answers  recently  given 
in  this  paper  to  inquiries  about  mange  and  other 
skin  diseases. 

A  Hard  Milker.— C.  C.  A.,  Pontiac,  111. 
There  are  some  cows  which,  without  being  in  any 
way  diseased,  are  naturally  hard  to  milk.  The 
only  remedy  I  can  recommend  is  to  have  such  a 
cow  milked  by  a  very  vigorous  milker.  If  this  is 
done  such  a  cow  will  soon  become  easier,  though 
never  very  easy,  to  milk. 

Lame  in  Fore  Foot.— J.  E.  P.,  Macbiide, 
Ohio.  According  to  your  description  it  looks  as 
if  a  fracture  of  either  the  navicular  bone  or  of  one 
of  the  lateral  branches  of  the  hoof-bone  (third 
phalanx),  but  more  likely  the  latter,  has  taken 
place.  All  you  can  do  is  to  give  the  animal  strict 
rest.  It  may  be,  though,  that  exercise  has  already 
too  much  interfered  with  the  process  of  healing. 

Broken  Hip. — J.  H.  B.,  Rocky  Ford,  Col.  If 
the  severed  part  of  the  external  angle  of  the  ilium, 
or  hip,  is  not  too  large  such  a  fracture  will  only 
damage  the  appearance  or  looks  of  the  cows,  but 
not  otherwise  interfere  with  anything.  If  the 
piece  broken  off  is  large  it  will  cause  the  gait  of 
the  affected  leg  to  be  more  or  less  dragging,  but 
will  not  even  then  interfere  with  the  process  of 
giving  birth  to  a  calf. 


Swelled  Upper  Jaw.— J.  F.,  Ord,  Neb.  If 
the  hard,  bony  swelling  in  the  upper  jaw  of  your 
five-year-old  horse  was  caused  by  a  molar  tooth 
your  question  can  best  be  answered  by  the  veteri- 
narian who  extracted  the  tooth,  because  he 
knows  why  and  how  he  did  it,  and  in  what  condi- 
tion the  jaw  was  left,  etc. 

So-called  Ringworm. — M.  J.  R.,  Toboso, 
Ohio.  Paint  the  patches  once  a  day  by  means  of 
a  camel's-hair  brush  with  tincture  of  iodine  until 
the  same  begin  to  disappear,  but  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the  premises  to 
prevent  a  reinfection.  This  is  necessary,  because 
so-called  ringworm  is  a  contagious  disease. 

Diseased  Eye. — L.  B.,  Hartford,  Iowa.  If 
the  disease  of  the  eye  of  your  horse  presents  the 
appearance  (symptoms)  of  "moon-blindness" 
(periodical  ophthalmia),  but  you  are  satisfied  the 
disease  is  not  periodical  ophthalmia,  I  cannot 
possibly  give  you  any  advice,  and  can  only  say 
that  there  is  not  likely  any  casual  connection 
between  the  fistula  on  the  withers  and  the  eye 
disease. 

Apparently  Starved  to  Death.— T,".  M. 
N.,  Flushing,  Mich.  You  say  your  hog  when  you 
first  noticed  it  to  be  sick  was  poor,  that  the  same 
had  good  appetite,  but  could  not  keep  down  any 
food,  no  matter  what  kind,  and  that  it  died  in 
about  two  weeks  thereafter  apparently  starved 
to  death.  Further,  you  ask  for  my  opinion,  but 
do  not  state  about  what.  The  only  opinion  I  can 
offer  is  this:  If  you  had  made  a  post-mortem 
examination,  and  had  carefully  examined  the  cav- 
ity of  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  the  gullet  and  the 
stomach  of  the  dead  animal,  you  would  most 
likely  have  found  the  cause  of  the  inability  of  the 
animal  to  swallow  or  to  retain  food  in  one  of 
the  organs  named. 

Probably  Overworked.— F.  M.  S.,  South 
Milwaukee, Wis.  It  appears  from  your  statement 
that  your  horse  very  likely  has  been  overworked, 
and  that  especially  the  ligaments  of  that  one 
hock-joint  have  been  severely  strained,  perhaps 
by  backing  a  load  of  coal.  Three  to  four  tons,  at 
any  rate,  is  too  heavy  a  load  for  any  horse,  except, 
perhaps,  on  a  perfectly  level  and  smooth  street, 
but  to  back  such  a  load  is  asking  too  much  of  one 
horse  under  any  circumstances.  Give  your  horse 
perfect  rest  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  if 
this  does  not  restore  or  sufficiently  improve  the 
animal  please  consult  the  article  on  "Spavin, 
Ring-bone  and  Navicular  Disease"  in  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  of  December  l,  1900. 

Pericarditis  and  Dropsy.— TV.  M.  C,  Pen- 
alosa,  Kan.  One  of  your  calves  died  of  pericar- 
ditis. What  you  call  "spongy  fat  around  the 
heart"  was  plastic  exudates.  The  other  calf,  in 
which  you  found  the  "golden-colored  water 
around  the  intestines  and  heart,"  probably  died 
of  dropsy  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  chest.  But 
there  is  not  a  word  in  your  communication  that 
gives  as  much  as  a  hint  concerning  the  probable 
cause  of  the  pericarditis  and  the  dropsical  effu- 
sions. If  another  calf  should  die  make  a  more 
thorough  post-mortem  examination,  examine 
every  internal  organ,  note  every  abnormal  condi- 
tion or  morbid  change,  and  look  for  worms,  par- 
ticularly in  the  intestines,  liver  and  lungs. 

Curb.— W.  F., Wexford,  Pa.  In  a  case  of  curb, 
blistering,  etc.,  can  do  no  good  whatever  unless 
strict  rest  is  given  the  animal  until  the  damaged 
hock-joint  has  regained  its  former  strength,  and 
then  for  at  least  a  year  the  horse— usually  a  young 
and  undeveloped  animal— must  not  be  allowed  to 
gallop,  especially  not  under  saddle,  and  not  be 
compelled  to  draw  heavy  loads  up  hill  or  to  back 
a  loaded  wagon.  Blistering  with  an  iodide-of- 
mercury  ointment,  composed  of  one  part  of  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury  and  twelve  parts  of  lard, 
provided  the  animal  at  the  same  time  has  strict 
rest,  is  all  right.  Whether  the  curb  can  be  caused 
to  entirely  disappear  or  not  also  depends  upon 
the  formation  (crookedness)  and  the  natural 
strength,  or  lack  of  strength,  in  the  hock-joint. 

A  So-called  Milk-knot,  or  Tumor.— J. 
S.  K.,  Brookvllle,  Ind.  If  the  milk-knot,  or  tumor, 
in  the  udder  of  your  cow,  just  above  one  teat, 
made  its  appearance  without  any  inflammatory 
symptoms  being  present,  and  grew  in  three  weeks 
from  the  size  of  a  small  kernel  to  that  of  a  walnut, 
and  perhaps  continues  to  grow,  the  thing  may  be 
far  more  serious  than  it  appears  to  be.  The 
most  frequent  causes  of  such  tumors  may  be  con- 
sidered: (1)  So-called  milk-stones ;  but  they  hard- 
ly ever  grow  as  rapidly.  (2)  Various  morbid 
growths  of  a  more  or  less  malignant  character; 
but  they  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
udders  of  cows,  especially  if  the  latter  are  yet 
young  animals.  (3)  Actinomycosis ;  observed  only 
in  a  few  cases.  (4)  Tuberculosis ;  of  quite  frequent 
occurrence.  I  would  therefore  consider  it  advis- 
able to  have  the  animal  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  or  to  subject  her  to  the  tuberculin 
test ;  if  without  that  a  reliable  diagnosis  cannot  be 
made. 

Probably  a  Fractnre  of  the  Tuberosity 
of  the  Ischinra.— C.  P.,  Nehalem,  Oreg.  There 
is  but  one  joint  between  the  pelvic  bones  and  the 
femur,  commonly  known  as  the  hip-joint,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  joint  behind,  or  between,  the 
hip-joint  and  the  buttock,  and  what  you  describe 
is  either  a  fracture  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
(buttock-bone)  or  a  fracture  of  the  large,  or  supe- 
rior, trochanter  of  the  femur.  This  trochanter  is 
a  large  and  strong  process  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
femur  (thigh-bone),  to  which  powerful  muscles  are 
inserted,  consequently  such  a  fracture  will  never 
heal  in  such  a  way  as  to  restore  the  bone  to  its 
former  condition,  and  therefore  will  leave  the  cow 
a  cripple  for  life.  If  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
(buttock)  is  broken  off,  it  also  will  never  heal  on- 
to its  proper  place;  but  unless  the  piece  broken 
off  is  very  large,  this  fracture  will  not  cripple  the 
animal  quite  as  much  as  a  fracture  severing  the 
large  trochanter  from  the  femur.  To  apply  lin- 
iments is  worse  than  useless  in  either  case. 


Prolapsnsof  the  Vagina.— J.  B.  G.,Clairon, 

Mich.  What  you  describe  is  prolapsus  of  the 
vagina.  Keep  your  cow  on  an  even  floor  that  is 
fully  as  high,  or  a  little  higher,  where  she  stands 
w  ith  her  hind  feet  as  it  is  in  front,  and  do  not  feed 
her  too  much  bulky  food,  but  more  concentrated 
food  (grain)  than  you  do  now.  At  calving-time 
you  may  have  to  watch  her,  and  after  calving  it  will 
be  advisable  to  keep  her  for  a  few  days  on  a  floor 
that  is  several  inches  higher  behind  than  in  front. 

"Grubs"  in  the  Head.— O.  D.  H.,  Ken- 
dalia,  W.  Va.  If  your  sheep  suffer  from  so-called 
grubs  (the  larvae  of  Oestrus  ovis,  a  fly  belonging 
to  the  genus  of  gadflies)  in  the  head,  those  of 
them  that  harbor  quite  a  large  number  will  die. 
If  the  larvae  were  only  in  the  nasal  cavities  they 
might  be  reached  and  be  induced  to  depart  if 
calomel  is  squirted  clear  up  into  the  nasal  cav- 
ities of  the  sheep;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  frontal  and  maxillary 
sinuses,  and  even  in  the  ethmoid  hones,  where  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  reach  and  to  dislodge 
them.  Even  trepanation  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
will  make  but  comparatively  few  accessible,  and 
has  been  often  tried  and  seldom  done  any  good. 
Besides  this,  the  larvae  possess  an  extraordi- 
nary vitality,  so  that  only  the  most  poisonous 
gases  and  concentrated  acids  will  kill  them,  and 
an  immersion  for  hours  in  strong  caustics  will  not 
seriously  hurt  them.  As  to  prevention,  the  only- 
safe  way  to  protect  the  sheep,  lambs  and  year- 
lings particularly,  is  to  keep  them  away,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  last  of  September,  from  all 
such  places  in  which  the  flies  are  swarming,  con- 
sequently from  pastures  fringed  by  brush  or  tim- 
ber. Experienced  shepherds,  if  compelled  to  herd 
their  flock  in  such  places  in  which  the  flies  are 
swarming,  very  often,  as  a  means  of  precaution, 
smear  a  little  tar  on  the  borders  of  the  nostrils 
of  their  sheep.  This,  of  course,  will  prevent  the 
young  larvae,  just  hatched,  from  crawling  up 
into  the  nasal  cavities ;  but  experience  h"  s  shown 
that  the  tar,  which  considerably  incommodes 
the  animals,  affords  only  a  partial  protection. 
Another  means  of  prevention  would  be  if  all 
owners  of  flocks  in  such  districts  in  which  the 
fly  is  at  home  would  see  to  it  that  every  larvae 
that  leaves  the  head  of  a  live  sheep  and  every  one 
that  is  found  in  the  head  of  a  dead  sheep  is 
promptly  destroyed.  Since  you  have  only  three 
sheep  affected,  which  can  be  easily  controlled,  I 
would  most  decidedly  advise  you  to  apply  this 
last-named  measure  of  prevention,  for  if  you  do 
not  you  may  be  sure  that  next  year  you  will  have 
many  more  cases.  Still,  notwithstanding  that 
you  say  that  your  sheep  have  "grubs"  in  the 
head,  I  regard  it,  unless  you  have,  seen  the 
"grubs,"  as  not  impossible  that  the  symptoms  you 
describe  may  be  due  to  something  entirely  differ- 
ent; namely,  lung-worms,  Srongylus  filaria,  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  first  sheep  that  dies— opening 
the  nasal  cavities,  the  frontal  and  maxillary 
sinuses,  and  laying  bare  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
exeuterating  the  lungs  and  clipping  open  with  a 
pointed  pair  of  scissors  the  bronchi  clear  to  their 
ultimate  ramifications— will  reveal  the  truth. 

Milk  Production.— J.  M.  B.,  Imperial,  Pa. 
The  milk  is  a  product  of  the  mammary  glauds, 
and  the  essential  parts  of  the  same  are  looked 
upon  as  a  product  of  a  fatty  metamorphosis  tak- 
ing place  in  the  gland-cells  themselves.  The 
casern  as  such  cannot  he  found  in  the  blood,  con- 
sequently cannot  be  extracted  from  the  blood  by 
the  gland-cells,  but  appears  to  be  produced  within 
the  latter  by  a  change  in  the  atomic  arrangement, 
or  a  transposition  of  atoms  from  the  albumen 
furnished  by  the  blood.  Casein  and  albumen  are 
composed  of  the  same  elements  and  present  the 
same  percentage  in  their  composition,  therefore 
the  slight  difference  in  the  reactions  must  be  due 
to  a  transposition  of  atoms.  The  fat  (butter-fat) 
in  the  milk,  according  to  the  observations  and  the 
results  of  experiments  made  by  Professor  Fuers- 
tenberg,  is  essentially  a  product  of  a  further 
metamorphosis  of  protein  bodies,  but  especially 
of  casein.  To  give  all  the  particulars  of  these 
interesting  processes  would  lead  too  far  and 
demand  much  more  space  than  allotted  to  me. 
Concerning  the  production  of  the  sugar  of  milk 
opinions  seem  yet  to  differ ;  but  no  difference  ex- 
ists in  regard  to  the  source  of  the  albumen,  the 
salts  and  the  water  contained  in  the  milk  as 
drawn  from  the  cow,  because  these  three  constit- 
uents are  unquestionably  transudations  from  the 
blood.  The  arteries  of  the  mammary  glands  come 
from  the  external  pubic  arteries;  the  veins,  the 
subcutaneous  abdominal  veins,  or  so-called  milk- 
veins,  included,  are  branches  of,  and  empty  into, 
the  external  pubic  vein,  and  the  latter  into  the 
posterior  vena  cava.  The  so-called  milk-vein 
anastomoses  forward  with  the  interior  pectoral 
vein,  a  branch  of  the  anterior  vena  cava.  It 
carries  some  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  mam- 
mary glands  back  to  the  heart,  and  is  in  some 
cows  quite  a  large  and  conspicuous  vessel.  As  it 
is  supposed  that  a  large  vessel  carries  more  blood 
than  a  small  or  narrow  one,  as  the  amount  of 
blood  carried  away  from  an  organ  is  supposed  to 
be  in  due  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
received,  and  as  it  is  further  supposed  that  the 
products  of  an  organ  are  large  if  the  supply  with 
blood  is  large,  and  vice  versa,  large  milk-veins  are 
looked  upon  as  indicating  a  large  yield  of  milk, 
and  vice  versa.  Although  these  veins  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  infallible  sign— they  only  carry 
away  a  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  mammary 
glands,  and,  as  already  stated,  anastomose  with 
other  veins— it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  the 
whole  it  is  tolerably  reliable,  though  not  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  amount  of  milk  can,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  he  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  so-called  milk-veins.  Still  a  cow  with  large- 
sized  milk-veins  is  never  a  poor  milker,  unless  it 
be  that  the  production  of  milk  is  otherwise  inter- 
fered with;  audacow  with  small,  or  inconspicuous, 
milk-veins  will  never  be  found  to  be  a  first-class 
milk-producer. 


EATEST  OF 
CEREALS 

Spelfz  Startled  the 
Fannin?  World 
in  1900; 

It  will  capture  every 
heart  i  n  1901,  with  ita 
80  bu.  of  grain  and  4 
tons  of  hay,  equal  to 
Timothy,  per  acre. 
Get  thegenuine.buyof 
Salzer,  the  introducer. 

Combination  Corn 

is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  of  the  century. 
It  is  early  and  an  enor- 
mously, fabulously  big  yielder,  a  sort  bound 
to  revolutionize  corn  growing. 

Salzer's  Vegetable  Seeds. 

The  beauty  about  Salzer's  vegetable  seed  is, 
that  they  never  i'ail.  They  sprout,  grow  and 
produce.  They  are  of  such  hish  vitality  they 
laupth  at  droughts,  rains  and  the  elements, 
taking  1st  prizes  every  where.  Wevvarraat  this. 

For  14  Gents  and  This  Notice 

we  send  7  packages  of  rare,  choice,  fine,  splen- 
did vegetable  novelties  and  3  packages  of 
brilliantly  beautiful  flower  seeds.  aUworth$I, 
and  our  big  catalog  for  only  14c  and  thin 
^  ot loe,  in  order  to  pain  250.000  new  customers 
in  1901,  or  lor  10c,  10  rare  farm  seed  samples, 
fully  worth  810.00  to  get  a  start 
and  ourgreat  catalogue. 


$3.92  STEEL  LEVER  HARROW 

'r'*=  At  *8.S»2  for  each  80. tooth  section,  we 

offer  the  highest  grade  ALL.S1EKL  LEVER  HARROW  mode, 
the  equal  of  any  steel  harrow  sold  at  double  the  price. 
Price  fori  section,  30-tooth,  5-foot.  132  pounds.. $  8.93 
Price  for '^sections,  60-tooth,  10-foot,  245  pounds. .  7.84 
Price for3 sections,  90-tooth,  15-foot, 465 pounds..  11.76 
Pricefor4sections,120-tooth,20-foot,500pounds. .  15.68 

SEND  NO  MONEY, 

if  you  live  within  500  miles  of 
Chicago,  (if  furthersend  81.00,) 
cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us, 
state  whether  you  wish 
1,3,  3or4sect!onharrow, 
we  will  send  the 
harrow  to  you 
by  freight  C.  O. 
D. ,  subject  to  ex- 
amlnatlon.  You  can  ex- 
amineitatyour  freight 
depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly  as  rep- 
resented, the  equal  of  any  steel  harrow  made,  and  about 
one-half  the  price  charged  by  others,  payyonrrallrood  agent 
OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  and  freight  charges,  less 
il.V3oVse5t  wftfe  order."  Vhi  t'feight  will  average  about 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  for  each  500  miles.  ■_ 
TU1C  U  ADDflUf  is  made  for  us  in  Ohio  by  the  best 
I  nlO  nflnWHW  harrow  maker  in  America,  made  of  the 
highest  grade  channel  steel,  extra  strong,  heavily  clamped. 
Has  malleable  eye  tooth  fastener,  extra  lenglu  teeth  with  enlarged 
heads,  self  adjnsllng  le»er,  adjusted  so  the  teeth  can  be  setat 
any  angle  desired,  backward,  forward  or  horizontally. 
Sections  are  seli-adjustlng,  can  be  used  in  1,2,  3  or  4  sec- 
tions aa  desired.  Embodies  every  up-to-date  feature  or 
the  highest  grade  all  steel  lever  harrows  made,  and  put  out 
onderonrblnding  guarantee.  Each  harrowcomes  with  draw 
bar  and  all  connections  complete.  For  other  harrows  at 
$3.H8andupwards,write  forllarrow  Catalogue.  Adrtrosr 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

HNCE  IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

B  B  fa  often  enough  to  do  some  things.    It  Is  often  enough  to  buy 
a  wagon  if  you.  buy  the  right  bind.  The 


Eg  EPTRIP  HANDY 
LtU  I  Hill  WAGON 


lasts  that  long  nnder  ordinary  conditions.    First  the  life  of  a  wagon 
This  one  is 

t:ht  or  stagger  spot' 
Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches.   It  lasts  because  tires  can't 


depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is  equipped  with  our  Eleetrio 
Steel  Wheels,  with  straight  or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires. 


get  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  becom*  looaoj 
felloes  can't  rot.  swell  or  dry  out.   Angle  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  HOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

Don't  buy  a  wagon  until  you  get  our  free  book.  "larrn  Saving*." 

ELECTRIO  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  ^   <iuLncy.  Ills. 

SON'S 

SEEDER 

Sows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Beats  the  wind  and  wet. 


THOMP 

GRASS 

Sows  all  clovers  andany  other 
grass,  no  matter  how  chaffy. 


Special  Hopper  for 

wheat,  oats,  etc 
Weighs  only  40  lbs, 
LASTS  IN- 
DEFINITELY. 


Don'tboy  a  seeder  until 
you  send  for  our  free  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

O.E.Thompson&So^s1^p!al'cSt,, 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Curbs,  spiints  and  ringbones 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  1. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Union  Stock  Yards.Chicago,  III. 


PEAR  POSSIBILITIES 

are  only  fully  realized  by  those  who  plant  our 

Standard  Kiefer  Pears. 


'Our  stock  is  renowned  for  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  and  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc, 
This  pear  Is  enormously  productive,  large  eixe. 
hoe  flavor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight;  ripens  Late. 
Our  stock  is  the  best  the  growers*  art  can  produce. 
HAKiUSON'SNUKSERIES,  Box  28  .Berlin,  Md. 

A  QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 

,  hurts  much  lees  than  abruise.crusbortear 

^DEHORNING  £?£wVnn 

^  ^WgSgS£?igthe  safest.  Quick,  sharp  cut.  Cuts  from  four 
sides  at  once.  Cannot  crush  braise  or  tear. 
Most  humane  method  of  dehorn;ng  known* 
^Took  highest  award  World's  Fair,  Writ* 
for  free  circulars  before  buying. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy.  Pa.,  (Successor  to  A.  C.  BROSIUS). 


Take  Off  the  Horns. 

The  quickest,  easiest  and  smoothest  way,  is 
possible  only  by  the  use  of  the 

CONVEX  DISH0RNER 

and  the  Bucker  Stock  Holder.  I  also  have  a 
calf  dishorner  and  all  appliances  for  easy  dis- 
horning. Weet'n  trade  supplied  from  Chicago 

George  Webster,  Box  105,  Christiana,  Pa. 


Fine  Blooded  Cattle, 

Sporting  Dogs.  Send  stamps  for  catalogues.  150 
engravings.   N.  F.  Boyer  St  Co.,  Coateiville.  Pa* 
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THE  GRANGE 


^  Conducted  by  Hits.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New  J)> 
®  Plymouth,  Ohio 


A barbarian  like  myself  gets  a  deal 
of  satisfaction  out  of  the  pugilistic 
tendencies  of  the  twentieth-century 
f  armer.  It  does  me  good  to  see  him 
lay  off  his  coat,  roll  up  his  sleeves,  double 
his  fists  and  strike  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der. And  he  hits  hard— mighty  hard.  He 
hasn't  lost  a  whit  of  the  proverbial  energy 
and  directness  history  tells  his  forebears 
had.  He  is  as  ready  to  attack  an  injustice  as 
was  his  grandfather  to  hunt  down  the  wolf 
that  troubled  his  flocks.  The  only  difference 
is  the  wolf  of  to-day  comes  in  so  insinuating 
a  garb  as  to  well  nigh  deceive  even  the  "very 
elect."  It  takes  a  shrewd  brain  to  see 
through  the  wily  devices  of  fraud  and  special 
privilege.  The  latter  have  the  advantage 
of  the  former,  who  must  batter  down  the 
walls  of  conservatism  and  partizan  prejudice 
that  surround  him  before  he  can  attack  the 
enemy  without  the  gates.  But  let  him  once 
make  a  breach,  and  none  are  so  stubborn  in 
battle,  so  fertile  in  resources,  so  invincible 
as  he.  Let  him  once  learn  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety"  and  you 
may  ever  after  depend  on  his  vigilance. 


Grange-workers  all  over  the  country  speak 
of  the  increased  interest  farmers  are  taking 
in  organization.  Organizers  are  kept  busy, 
and  new  granges  are  rapidly  being  organ- 
ized. As  is  to  be  expected,  the  greatest 
increase  is  found  in  the  more  intelligent 
communities.  The  more  intelligent  the 
farmer,  the  quicker  he  is  to  see  the  advan- 
tage of  organization.  Fortunately,  aside 
from  the  power  he  wields  as  a  unit  in  organ- 
ization, he  gets  quick  financial  returns  by 
making  use  of  the  trade  arrangements  and 
the  insurance  feature.  The  social  and  intel- 
lectual advantages  cannot  be  estimated. 
•  In  this  grange  revival  we  must  carefully 
guard  our  gates,  permitting  only  those  to 
enter  who  are  worthy  of  being  admitted  into 
our  powerful  order.  If  a  man  is  not  willing 
to  exercise  his  best  faculties  in  living  a  good 
life  he  will  be  a  detriment  to  us.  If  he  is 
capable  of  being  helped,  if  he  shows  a  will- 
iivitless  to  help  himself,  and  you  have  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity,  admit  him  and  extend 
the  hand  of  brotherly  love  and  charity.  If 
not,  do  not  multiply  his  evil  influence  by  ad- 
mitting him  into  the  grange.  Let  us  always 
remember  it  is  not  the  number  of  members 
we  have,  but  the  sterling  qualities  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  they  display  that  tells. 


Postmaster-General  Smith  in  his  last 
annual  report  says  that  $15,000,000  annually 
would  give  us  free  rural  mail  delivery.  Do 
we  not  owe  it  to  ourselves  that  we  work 
earnestly  for  such  a  measure,  especially 
when  it  will  not  injure  any  legitimate  busi- 
ness, but  rather  would  be  a  help  ? 

One  of  the  blessings  rural  mail  delivery 
will  bring  will  be  the  improvement  of  our 
country  roads.  All  are  agreed  that  they 
should  be  improved,  but  how  to  do  it  is  the 
vexing  problem.  Each  locality  must  solve 
the  problem  for  itself.  One  great  objection 
that  is  urged  is  that  about  one  half  what  is 
paid  for  the  construction  of  roads  will  be 
clear  profit  in  the  hands  of  skilful  con- 
tractors. If  the  farmers  are  alert  and  well 
informed  this  need  not  be.  It  is  only  an- 
other instance  where  we  pay  dearly  for  the 
bliss  that  is  said  to  accompany  ignorance. 


The  sample-copy  nuisance  is  the  one 
agency,  more  than  any  other,  which  brings 
to  our  homes  the  trashy  stuff  against  which 
all  our  best  mrnds  inveigh.  The  senseless 
stories,  highly  illustrated  (if  such  low  pic- 
tures may  be  called  illustrations),  are  read 
by  our  boys  and  girls.  That  they  create 
in  them  silly  and  disgusting  fancies  five 
minutes'  conversation  with  the  readers"  of 
such  papers  as  "Happy  Hours"  and  others 
of  like  persuasion  will  testify.   Yet  while 

.we  deplore  this  senseless  trash  we  have 
been  voluntarily  depriving  ourselves  of  the 
advantages  of  rural  delivery. 

We  have  been  paying  at  the  rate  of  ninety- 
three  cents  a  pound  on  our  letters  and 

.postal-cards.  "The  rate,"  says  Honorable 
E.  T.  Loud,  "is  two  cents  an  ounce ;  but  since 
the  average  weight  of  letters  and  postal- 
cards  is  very  much  less  than  the  maximum 
allowed  on  first-class  matter,  the  amount 
stated  (ninety-three  cents)  has  been  found 
to  be  the  actual  return.  Second-class  mail 
matter  pays  one  cent  a  pound.  A  great  deal 
is  carried  as  second-class  matter  which 
should  not  be  so  ratpd. 


The  "Rural  New-Yorker"  tells  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Scranton  Dairy  Company  sent 
agents  to  Hopbottom  to  contract  milk.  They 
made  contracts  with  eighty-three  farmers, 
seventeen  of  whom  insisted  on  written  con- 
tracts. The  farmers  were  paid  more  for 
their  milk  than  they  had  been  receiving. 
The  milk  was  to  he  shipped  over  the  D.  L. 
&  W.  railroad  to  La  Plume,  Pennsylvania. 
Early  in  December  the  farmers  were  notified 
that  the  railroad  would  not  carry  milk  for 
the  Scranton  Dairy  Company.  The  farmers 
holding  written  contracts  insisted  that  this 
was  not  their  business,  but  a  matter  of  con- 
cern between  the  railroad  company  and  the 
dairy  company.  They  continued  taking 
thefr  milk  to  the  railroad,  but  it  would  not 
carry  it.  Finally  the  dairy  company  sent  an 
agent  to  remonstrate  with  the  farmers.  They 
insisted  that  they  were  living  up  to  their 
contract  in  delivering  the  milk.  The  farm- 
ers employed  a  shrewd  lawyer  to  look  after 
their  interests.  When  the  dairy  company 
found  they  could  not  get  away  from  their 
contracts  they  agreed  to  take  the  milk  from 
the  seventeen  farmers  holding  written  con- 
tracts, but  not  from  those  having  a  verbal 
promise. 

"The  strangest  part  of  the  curious  condi- 
tions was  that  the  farmers  decided  to  stand 
together  and  compel  the  dairy  company  to 
live  up  to  both  its  written  and  verbal  con- 
tracts. Suits  were  brought,  resulting  in 
judgments  against  the  dairy  company  for 
the  parties  who  did  not  have  written  con- 
tracts. '  It  is  claimed  that  the  milk  combine 
in  New  York  City  is  responsible  for  this 
trouble.  They  are  said  to  have  told  the  D. 
L.  &  W.  railroad  company  that  they  must 
not  carry  milk  to  the  Scranton  Dairy  Com- 
pany, and  that  if  they  did  the  milk-shipping 
business  would  be  taken  away  from  them. 
The  idea  is  that  the  milk  trust  desires  to 
keep  control  of  all  milk,  and  so  manipulate 
matters  as  to  have  it  shipped  to  New  York, 
thus  creating  a  surplus  and  reducing  the 
price  of  milk.  If  it  were  sent  to  Scranton 
or  other  places  it  would  relieve  the  New 
York  market,  and  that  is  just  what  the 
trust  does  not  want  done." 


The  following  are  suggestive  topics  for 
discussion  in  the  granges : 

What  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pen- 
itentiary, the  various  reformatories  and  the 
jails  of  your  state? 

How  much  for  the  institutions  for  the 
unfortunate  and  feeble-minded'? 

How  much,  by  public  taxation,  for  public 
schools  and  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning? 

Compare  the  expenses  of  all  of  the  first- 
named  with  that  of  the  expense  for  higher 
education ;  which  are  you  paying  the  most 
for — to  educate  your  sons  and  daughters  to 
live  honest,  upright  lives,  armed  with  a  good 
education,  or  to  support  the  vicious,  unfor- 
tunate and  criminal  element? 

Further,  ascertain  what  is  the  cost  of 
apprehending,  prosecuting  and  convicting 
the  criminal  class.  It  will  furnish  you  food 
for  many  hours  of  self-questioning. 


The  February  topic  for  discussion  sent  out 
by  National  Lecturer  JBachelder  is,  "Why  do 
we  favor  the  election  of  United  States  sen- 
ators by  direct  vote  of  the  people?" 

Supplementary  topic,  "Why  are  we  op- 
posed to  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands  at 
government  expense,  and  what  can  we  do  to 
prevent  it?" 

The  above  topics  are  discussed  in  the 
address  of  National  Master  Jones  and  in 
the  "National  Quarterly  Bulletin."  The 
current  magazines  and  those  of  several 
years  past  have  had  frequent  discussions 
on  these  matters,  in  which  the  trend  of 
opinion  for  and  against  may  be  found. 


Multitudinous  are  the  plans  for  reform, 
and  for  every  plan  there  is  a  sponsor.  We 
seem  to  forget  that  the  evils  we  would 
reform  are  of  slow  growth ;  they  have  be- 
come a  part  of  our  national  and  social 
growth.  To  make  radical  changes  is  but  to 
bring  in  the  wake  of  change  evils  as  great 
as  those  we  labored  under  before.  Real 
reform  consists  not  so  much  in  tearing  down 
institutions  as  in  building  up  character.  We 
must  look  to  the  individual  as  the  source  of 
all  real  progress.  It  is  to  the  correct  moral 
and  intellectual  development  that  we  pin 
our  faith  for  future  generations.  We  know 
that  we  have  stumbled  in  the  darkness.  We 
build  schools,  we  study  philosophy  and 
religion,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  so  train 
the  child  that  he  may  avoid  the  pitfalls  We 
have  dug.  Let  us  not  forget,  in  our  fervid 
desire  to  educate  the  brain,  the  development 
of  the  moral  nature.    Moral  purity  and 


probity  is  the  bed-rock  of  all  true  reform. 
Without  it  the  educated  brain  and  trained 
hand  are  as  naught.  With  it  we  are  strong 
to  meet  any  foe. 

What  book  on  ethics  shall  you  read? 
Where  can  you  find  a  system  of  morals?  I 
know  of  no  better  exposition  of  that  which 
may  bring  peace  and  contentment  to  human- 
ity than  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Study 
it;  make  its  precepts  a  part  of  your  life. 
Where  you  find  it  hard,  there  struggle  to 
perfect  yourself.  Teach  it  by  example  and 
precept.  And  then  wheresoever  your  chil- 
dren may  go,  no  matter  what  their  surround- 
ings, they  will  be  grounded  in  a  faith  that 
will  enable  them  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 
The  real  reform  must  lie  in  bringing  our- 
selves to  the  acceptance  of  the  truths 
enunciated  in  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  volume  of  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation." It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  so  meritorious  a  work. 
Its  possession  is  essential  to  those  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  what  is  best  in  mod- 
ern educational  thought.  Among  the  many 
valuable  papers  the  following  are  of  especial 
value : 

"The  Small  College— Its  Work  in  the  Past," 
by  W.  O.  Thompson,  President  Ohio  State 
University ;  "Its  Future,"  by  Wm.  R.  Harper, 
President  Chicago  Union. 

"The  Problem  of  the  South,"  by  Booker 
T.  Washington. 

"The  Status  of  Education  at  the  Close  of 
the  Century,"  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, with  discussion  by  Dr.  Eliot  and  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris. 

"Obligations  and  Opportunities  of  Schol- 
arship in  the  South,"  by  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Alderman. 

"Educational  Progress  During  the  Year," 
which  was  the  last  public  address  of  the 
late  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

Papers  of  unusual  value  will  be  found  in 
the  various  department  proceedings. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  school- 
administration  department— the  two  papers 
on  "School-house  Architecture,"  by  C.  H. 
Parsons,  and  "The  Relations  of  the  School- 
Board  and  the  Teachers." 

"The  Free  Traveling  Library,"  by  Mrs. 
Eugene  B.  Heard,  is  another  paper  of  value 
to  library-workers. 

This  excellent  volume  may  be  procured, 
carriage  prepaid,  for  $2.00.  Address  Profes- 
sor Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

* 

"Mark  Twain  as  an  Educator,"  in  Jan- 
uary "Education,"  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  every  parent  and  teacher. 

Do  not  think  that  the  grange  sessions  and 
labor  problem  make  us  forgetful  of  the 
library  movement.  We  are  not  going  to  let 
you  rest  until  we  know  that  each  community 
has  at  least  one  good,  free  library.  We  will 
be  glad  to  publish  the  names  of  the  granges 
or  clubs  that  procure  either  a  traveling 
library  or  a  permanent  local  one. 

It  is  remarkable  the  character  of  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  the  best  books. 
They  impress  us  with  the  conviction  that 
one  nature  wrote  and  the  same  reads.  We 
read  the  verses  of  one  of  the  great  English 
poets,  of  Chaucer,  of  Marvel],  of  Dryden, 
with  the  most  modern  joy — with  a  pleasure, 
I  mean — which  is  in  great  part  caused  by 
the  abstraction  of  all  time  from  their  verses. 
There  is  some  awe  mixed  with  the  joy  of  our 
surprise,  when  this  poet,  who  lived  in  some 
past  world,  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
says  that  which  lies  close  to  my  own  soul, 
that  which  I  also  had  well  nigh  thought  and 
said.— Emerson,  in  the  American  Scholar. 

Our  age  is  retrospective.  It  builds  the 
sepulchers  of  the  fathers.  It  writes  biogra- 
phies, histories  and  criticism.  The  fore- 
going generations  beheld  God  and  Nature 
face  to  face ;  we  through  their  eyes.  Why 
should  not  we  also  enjoy  an  original  relation 
to  the  universe?  Why  should  not  we  have 
a  poetry  and  philosophy  of  insight  and  not 
of  tradition,  and  a  religion  by  revelation  to 
us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs?  Em- 
bosomed for  a  season  in  nature,  whose  floods 
of  life  stream  around  and  through  us,  and 
invite  us  by  the  powers  they  supply  to 
action  proportioned  to  nature,  why  should 
we  grope  among  the  dry  bones  of  the  past 
or  put  the  living  generation  into  masque- 
rade out  of  its  faded  wardrobe?  The  sun 
shines  to-day,  also.  There  is  more  wool  and 
flax  in  the  fields.  There  are  new  lands,  new 
men,  new  thoughts.  Let  us  demand  our 
own  works  and  laws  and  worship. — Emerson. 


and  a 
Wonderfu! 


SI4 .95  DSSO  HARROW  OFFER 

CClUn  DUfl  MflftlFV  If  you're  within  500  miles  of  Chlca- 
OEIHU  HU  IllWllfca   go,  cut  this  ad.  oat  and  seed  to  as, 


OURDiSC  HARROW, 


and  we  will  send  youtnis  high  grade  Disc  Harrow  by 
freight  C.  O.  1).,  subject  to  exami- 
nation.  You  can  examine  it  at 
your  freight  depot,and  if  found 
perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly 
as  represented,  the  equal  of 
any  Disc  Harrow  made,  about 
one-half  the  price  charged  by 
your  dealer  at  home,  pay  the 
freight agentOur  e>-iA  qc 
Special  Offer  Price,  S£I_L2ii2 
and  freight  charges. 
iWVSr~---3The  harrow  weighs 
%v-"~-*i425  pounds, and  the 
S^Ki      freight  from  the 
factory  in  central 
Ohio,  will  average 

  -       about  $2.00  for 

each  500  miles. 

ftlilQMMA  QiR  DlI'lOC isbased  on  the  actual  cost 
UUn  $i**iUSJ  rflflUb  of  material  and  labor,  with 
but  our  one  small  profit  added,  less  than  dealers  can  buy 
in  carloadlots.  THIS  $14.95  HARROW  has  12  lG-inch 
discs  and  is  the  highest  grade  steel  disc  harrow  made.  Blade 
from  the.best  material  that  can  be  secured,  by  skilled  mechan- 
ics. The  frame  is  made  from  extra  heavy  highest  grade 
angle  steel  to  withstand  any  strain.  Axles  are  from 
highest  grade  1-inch  square  steel,  every  one  tested  to 
highest  strain.  Discs  or  blades  are  the  very  highest  grade, 
made.  They  are  made  to  withstand  wear  and  will  outlast 
any  other  disc  on  the  market.  Made  with  square  holes 
to  accommodate  the  axle;  shovels  have  square  holes 
so  that  it  forms  one  solid  piece,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  the  disce  to  get  loose  on  the  axle. 

OUR  $14.95  DISC  HARROW  ^ioV^. 

bodies  every  up-to-date  feature  of  every  other  disc  har- 
row made,  put  out  under  our  binding  guarantee  as  the 
highest  grade  discharrow  on  the  market  and  offered  direct 
to  the  farmer  from  the  factory  on  the  basis  of  factory  cost. 
OUR  $14.95  PRICE  is  for  harrow  complete  with  seat, 
eveners  and  singletree.  FOIt  LARGER  DISC  HARROWS 
WRITE  FOR  DISC  HARROW  CATALOGUE.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FLOWER  GARDEl 

F 


Send  6c  and  ad- 
dresses of  2  others  \ 
who  grow  flowers, 
and  I  will  mail 
you  my  catalog  and  a  mixed  ', 
packet  (guaranteed  500  seeds)  c 
containing  30  of  the  400  kinds  j 
of  Choice  Fower  Seeds  de- 
scribed in  my  catalog,  and  al- 
?j  low  you  to  compete  for 

$250.00 

(SO  prizes  from  $5  to  ; 
ISaO),  which  I  will  give  away  i 
to  those  who  grow  flowers  j 
from  this  packet.  Full  par- 
|  ticulars  in  the  catalog.  I  will  < 
send  you  also  a  certificate  for  | 
8c  to  apply  on  any  future  50c  order. 

This  offer  is  limited.  Write  at  once. 
MISS  EMMA  V.  WHITE,  riower-Seedawoman, 

No.  818  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VICK'S  SEEDS 

make  big  loads 
fmm  the  fields 


The  most  profitable  seeds  be- 
cause the  most  productive.  All 
varieties  selected  from  vigorous 
stock.  If  you  plant  little  or  much, 
send  for  our  new  Garden  and 
Floral  Guide.  Every  page  of 
value  to  planters  of  plants.  Tell 
as  what  you  intend  to  grow. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS, 
Box  No.  1535  Rochester,  N.  T. 


i$254°BUYSABUGGY 

I  (with  top  We  manufacture 

a  full  line  of  Buggies  and  Carriages, 
F  vall  of  latest  styles.  Superior  quality, 
prices  defy  competition 

The  entire  product  of 
k  two  enormousfactories. 
I  Sold  direct  to  consumer 
T  only.      SAVE  DEALER'S 
7  PROFIT.  EveryCarriage 
"^guaranteed.       Sent  on 

approval.  Your  money  back  if  notaatisfled.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
UNION  BUGGY  COMPANY,  206  Saginaw  St.,  POKTUC,  MICH. 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

depends  upon  working  all  the  A 
fruit  into  a  salable  product.  Cider, 
for  instance.   If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC 


GIDER 
PRESS 


Marie  in  varying  sizes;  hnmt  and  power. 
(Jet  our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
ft  Main  Street,  Mt.  Kllead,  Ohio. 


THE  "1900" 


WASHER 


BALL- 
BEARING 
ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

FREIGHT  PAID. 
NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  IN  AD- 
VANCE. 
It  does  any  work  that  can  be  done 
by  hand,  better,  quicker  and  easier. 
Write  for  booklet. 

"1900"  WASHER  CO. 
32  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Vitality  and  Purity 

has  given  Ford's  Bound  SEEDS  a  world-wide  popular, 
ity.  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Potatoes,  Plants,  Bulbs  and 
Trees  FKEE.  FORD  SEED  CO..  Box  E,  Ravenna,  0. 


KENTUCKY  lil,UE-«R.\8S  SEED— 75c.  per  the  bu. 
^  —14  lbs.  Sample  2C.  John  O.  Rogers  ,t  Co.,  Wndr's  Mill,  Kjr. 


25 


PACKAGES  OF  FLOW1SK  .SHEDS  25e.  by  mail. 
A.  E.  1IOLADAY,  station  A,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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II  CUPID'S  FESTIVAL 


By  Adele  K.  Johnson 


"When  fate  is  kind  and  love  is  young 
The  harp  of  joy  is  fully  strung, 
And  through  a  world  Elysian  rings 
The  music  of  the  magic  strings." 
} 

eJf/I^S^'  this  holiday  named  for  Saint  Val- 
a&r  VK  entine,  the  famed  bishop  of  Kome, 
a  congenial  company  observed  the 
sweet,  simple  customs  of  the  olden 
days.   The  queen  of  hearts  ruled 
delightfully,  and  dainty  bits  of 
sentiment  flourished. 
Gay,  red,  heart-shaped  invitations  were 
cleverly  decorated  in  gilt,  with  a  Cupid  carry- 
ing his  active  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows. 

Gay  bunting,  singing  birds,  blue  ribbon 
love-knots,  doves,  Cupids,  red  and  gold 
hearts  and  red  paper  roses  formed  exceed- 
ingly attractive  decorations.  Large  redhearts 
pierced  with  silver  arrows  were  prominently 
displayed. 

In  the  wide  hall  this  appropriate,  truthful 
sentence,  "Love  is  sunshine,"  was  wrought 
in  large  red  letters.  Many  keys  formed  an- 
other unique  decoration. 

An  artistic  idea  was  the  lavish  use  cf  that 
cheery  little  spring  blossom,  the  crocus,  the 
flower  dedicated  to  Saint  Valentine. 

Several  girls  wore  gowns  in  the  festive  red ; 
others  wore  cherry-colored  ribbons  or  red 
velvet  bows  in  their  hair,  while  the  men 
chose  red  neckties  and  carnations. 

A  small  lad  picturesquely  arrayed  as  Cupid, 
with  bow,  quiver,  snowy  wings  and  cherubic 
smile,  merrily  opened  the  hospitable  door  of 
Hazelhurst  on  the  evening  of  that  fete-day. 

Partners  were  chosen  (an  exciting  event) 
by  means  of  penny  valentines  lettered  in 
couples,  and  again  by  different-sized  and 
colored  hearts,  which  were  cut  through  the 
center  in  ragged  lines.  Some  of  the  valen- 
tines read  as  follows : 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart, 

The  very  eyes  of  me, 
And  hast  command  of  every  part, 

To  live  and  die  for  thee. 

— E.  Herrick. 

"Sad  was  my  heart,  like  winter  fields  frozen, 
Thou  wert  its  sunshine  from  heaven,  my  chosen ; 
After  thy  kisses  came  blossoms  upspringing, 
Thy  words  are  like  birds  in  the  glad  May-time 
singing; 

Ever  I  choose  thee,  pray  never  to  lose  thee, 
Little  Valentine." 

A  quotation  from  dear  "Bobby  Burns"  ap- 
pears on  one,  as  follows : 

O  my  Luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June ; 
O  my  Luve's  like  the  melodie 

That  sweetly  played  in  tune; 
And  fare  thee  weel.  my  only  Luve, 

And  fare  thee  weel  awhile, 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 

A  maiden  of  to-day  merrily  throwing 
kisses  to  her  lover  tells  this  message : 

"Kisses  kept  are  wasted, 
Love  is  to  be  tasted." 

Decidedly  unique  was  one  which  bore  a 
legal  air  like  this : 

LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER 

"You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear, 

"Without  delay,  reproach  or  fear, 
At  the  Court  of  Cupid,  as  above. 

Before  his  honor,  Justice  Love ; 
To  show  cause  why  you  pay  no  heed 

To  my  appeal,  the  suit  1  plead ; 
And,  furthermore,  that  we  may  both 

Take  affidavit  and  true  oath 
That  we  admit  in  all  Love's  sport 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
But  bind  ourselves  to  now  obey 

The  heart's  injunction  and  love's  sway, 
Given  under  Love's  seal  this  fourteenth  day 
of  February." 

Each  girl  brought  an  original  valentine, 
and  addressed  it  to  one  of  the  men  guests ; 
these  had  two  chances  to  guess  which  girl 
made  it. 

Keys  were  brought  by  the  men  and  advan- 
tageously arranged  on  a  table,  the  keys 
being  previously  numbered ;  the  girls  then 
made  a  selection,  when  the  names  of  the 
men  were  revealed. 

In  a  quaint  book  was  found  this  record  of 
a  novel  custom :  "Fair  maidens  and  bach- 
elors write  their  names  on  separate  billets, 
which  they  roll  up  and  place  in  baskets,  the 
men's  in  one,  the  girls'  in  another.  The 
gentleman  claims  the  maiden  whose  billet 
he  has  drawn." 

A  heart-hunt  proved  exciting.  Several 
tableaux,  descriptive  of  famous  love  scenes, 
"Hero  and  Leander,"  "Borneo  and  Juliet," 
etc.,  proved  interesting— to  the  actors. 


The  program  of  the  music  was  as  follows : 

Solo— "Thou  Art  so  Like  a  Flower"  Chadwick 

"The  Kiss  That  Bound  My  Heart  to  Thee"... Ken 

"Persian  Love  Song"  ...   DeKoven 

"I  Cannot  Help  Loving  Thee"  Johns 

"My  Heart  At  Thy  Sweet  Voice"  Saint  Saens 

"Love's  Trinity"  DeKoven 

The  favors  were  decidedly  novel;  on  a 
dainty  gold  heart  were  the  words  "Charms, 
graven"  and  the  initial  "V."  Signification— 
"Your  charms  are  graven  on  my  heart,  my 
Valentine." 

A  heart  basket  was  filled  with  tiny  red 
rosebuds.  A  large  heart-shaped  portfolio 
case  covered  with  bright  red  leather  had  a 
fancy  Dresden  picture  decoration. 

Books  included  "When  Love  Laughs," 
"Cupid  and  the  Footlights"  and  "Tattle 
Tales  of  Cupid." 

The  menu  consisted  of 

Kaw  Oysters.  Graham  Bread. 

Sandwiches. 
Love-apple  Salad. 
Cheese-straws.  Olives. 
Strawberry  Ice-cream. 
Angel's-food.       Love's-wells.       Fancy  Cakes. 
Motto  Candies. 
Coffee. 

The  oysters  were  served  in  horseshoe 
paper  cases.  The  love-apples  held  a  delic- 
ious combination  of  celery,  almonds  and  cu- 
cumbers. The  angel's-food  was  of  large 
heart-shaped  design  iced  in  pink.  The 
"love's-wells"  were  round  cakes,  cut  nearly 
to  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  whipped  cream 
sweetened  and  mixed  with  chopped  al- 
monds. The  fancy  cakes,  heart  style,  had 
pink  icing  and  were  pierced  by  a  ribbon- 
adorned  arrow. 

% 

A  MAPLE  FESTIVAL 

In  localities  where  festivals  are  held  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  worthy  objects  the 
searchers  after  novelty  will  find  that  a 
maple  festival  will  prove  to  be  a  unique 
affair. 

The  booth  for  fancy  articles  should  be  dec- 
orated with  maple-leaves  showing  autumn's 
most  brilliant  colors.  Any  one  having  on 
hand  a  quantity  of  pressed  leaves  may  utilize 
them,  and  if  desired  to  enliven  the  colors 
brush  the  leaves  lightly  with  melted  bees- 
wax and  iron  them  with  a  moderately  hot 
iron.  H,  however,  sufficient  maple-leaves 
cannot  be  found,  cut  some  out  of  yellow 
blotting-paper  and  paint  the  veins  and  tips 
with  water-colors.  "With  very  little  practice 
a  most  natural  appearance  may  be  obtained. 

The  outline  of  the  sugar-maple  leaf  is 
easily  rendered  in  a  number  of  articles,  such 
as  needle-books,  bonbon-boxes  in  pasteboard 
or  covered  with  tissue-paper,  crape-paper 
photograph-frames,  celluloid  jewel  or  rib- 
bon boxes  or  catch-alls,  work-boxes  made  of 
tea-matting,  blotters  painted  to  represent  a 
bundle  of  leaves,  pen-wipers  made  of  three 
or  four  chamois-skin  leaves  tied  together 
and  the  upper  one  painted  with  oil-colors, 
pincushions,  emery-bags  so  made  as  to  have 
a  place  for  putting  the  thimble  when  not 
in  use ;  each  cushion  and  bag  should  be 
attached  to  ribbons  and  so  arranged  with 
the  ribbon  for  the  scissors  as  to  be  fastened 
to  the  belt.  Booklets  giving  all  the  receipts 
used  in  preparing  the  refreshments  for  the 
festival  would  doubtless  sell  well,  because 
very  few  cook-books  give  more  than  two  or 
three  ways  of  using  maple  sugar  or  syrup. 
Stand-covers  made  of  chamois-skin  edged 
with  painted  maple-leaves  are  very  effec- 
tive, as  are  linen  doilies  and  centerpieces 
when  embroidered  either  in  white  or  colors. 

The  section  having  in  charge  the  serving 
of  ice-cream  and  cake  should  be  given  a 
frosty  or  icy  appearance  by  being  decorated 
with  twigs  of  branches  which  have  been 
suspended  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum 
and  water  until  the  alum  crystallizes  upou 
them. 

In  another  portion  of  the  room  a  veritable 
sugar-camp  might  be  arranged  by  carefully 
concealing  a  charcoal-brazier  in  some  wood, 
and  have  swinging  over  it  a  small  kettle  of 
boiling  sap  or  syrup  suspended  from  a  sub- 
stantial tripod;  and  in  the  booth  near, 
arranged  as  a  shed  or  sugar-house,  should 
be  small,  thin  blocks  of  ice  or  ice-cold  plates, 
upon  one  of  which  each  purchaser  can  have 
the  wax,  fresh  from  the  kettle,  poured  to 
cool,  so  he  can  enjoy  eating  it.  The  outside 
of  the  shed  or  sugar-house  can  be  covered 
lightly  with  cotton  batting  or  sprinkled  with 
flour,  to  indicate  a  light  fall  of  snow. 


The  eandy-table  should  be  provided  with 
an  abundance  of  different  varieties  of  maple 
candy,  so  that  each  person  may  find  the 
kind  preferred.  The  following  receipts  will 
doubtless  be  of  value  in  preparing  the  eat- 
ables for  the  occasion. 

Maple  TV  ax.— Place  maple-syrup  in  a 
granite  kettle  over  a  brisk  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  until  a  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  will 
"hair"  when  poured  while  hot  into  cold 
water ;  it  will  then  form  wax  when  chilled 
by  the  cold  water.  Pour  at  once  into  saucers 
or  in  small  quantities  upon  ice  or  hard, 
packed  snow,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten.  A 
quart  of  syrup  requires  almost  one  hour  to 
boil  to  the  proper  degree,  but  it  must  not  be 
stirred  while  boiling  or  it  will  grain. 

Butternut  Candy.— Boil  maple-syrup  as 
for  wax,  and  after  removing  it  from  the  fire 
stir  it  until  it  grains ;  then  pour  it  into  pans 
that  have  been  well  oiled  with  butter,  and 
then  covered  with  the  meats  from  butter- 
nuts.  It  will  harden  in  a  few  minutes. 

Maple  Bonbons.— After  maple-syrup  has 
been  boiled  and  removed  from  the  fire  when 
it  became  wax,  stir  it,  and  when  it  has 
grained  and  become  cool  enough  form  it  into 
small  balls  or  rolls  and  press  between  walnut- 
meats,  or  place  in  dates  instead  of  the  date- 
seed. 

Maple  Candy— Boil  four  cupfuls  of 
maple-s yrup  until  it  cracks  in  cold  water,  and 
add  two  ounces  of  butter  just  before  taking 
it  from  the  fire.  Pour  on  buttered  plates  to 
harden. 

Panache.— Put  two  cupfuls  of  light- 
brown  coffee  C  sugar,  one  cupful  of  rich 
cream  and  one  cupful  of  maple-syrup  in  a 
granite  pan,  and  let  them  boil  until  they 
form  a  soft  ball  when  tested.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  beat  until  creamy,  then  add  two 
pounds  of  walmuvmeats  and  stir  until  thick. 
Turn  into  oiled  pans  and  let  stand  until 
almost  cold,  then  mark  in  squares. 

Imperial  Maple  Candy — Put  one  cup- 
ful of  granulated  sugar  and  one  and  one 
half  cupfuls  of  maple-syrup  on  to  boil ;  boil 
ten  minutes,  add  one  ounce  of  butter,  and 
continue  boiling  until  brittle  when  dropped 
into  cold  water.  Turn  into  greased  pans,  and 
when  cold  break  into  irregular  pieces. 

Hood's  Maple  Candy.— Boil  the  maple- 
syrup  fast  until  it  begins  to  get  thick,  then 
add  one  half  small  teacupful  of  vinegar  to 
each  quart  of  syrup.  When  the  candy 
reaches  the  "crack"  pour  it  out.  If  you  wish 
you  can  add  grated  cocoanut  or  chopped 
walnuts,  almonds,  etc.,  and  make  into  balls 
or  pour  into  cakes.        Virginia  Beed. 


THE  PATH 

Sobbing  a  little,  holding  tight  my  hand, 
She  slipped  away  into  the  lampless  land, 
Half  fearing,  half  content  to  see  the  smile 
My  poor  lips  tried  to  comfort  hev  awhile. 
So  out  into  the  ever  dark.   Ah,  me! 
It  was  so  dark  for  such  dear  eyes  to  see! 

Not  mine  to  know  the  touch  of  her  God's  love, 
Or  the  kind  face  she  sometimes  babbled  of! 
Mine  but  to  sit  and  wait  the  opened  door 
And  the  loug  path  she  trod  along  before. 
(I  said  she  would  not  weary  then)— but  oh, 
It  was  so  far  for  such  small  feet  to  go! 

—Post  Wheeler,  iu  New  York  Press. 
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A  LOVER'S  LUNCHEON 

This  event  could,  of  course,  occur  only 
upon  the  good  old  Saint  Valentine's  birth- 
day. 

The  invitations  are  written  on  cream  car- 
tridge-paper with  gold  ink,  and  are  sealed 
with  two  hearts  made  of  red  paper,  one  half 
overlapping  the  other,  and  all  fastened  to- 
gether with  a  small  gilded  metal  arrow. 
These  arrows  may  be  made  of  a  knitting- 
needle  broken  in  half  and  gilded,  one  end 
thrust  into  a  small,  stiff  feather,  the  other 
fitted  into  a  small  wooden  barb  painted  red. 

The  guests  are  requested  to  appear  as 
some  certain  one  of  a  pair  of  famous  lovers, 
of  course,  the  hostess  using  tact  to  request 
congenial  couples  to  take  companion  parts. 

Following  is  a  list  of  famous  lovers  who 
may  be  easily  represented  by  the  aid  of  at- 
tractive costumes:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Faust 
and  Marguerite,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Paul 
and  Virginia,  Pickwick  and  Mrs.  Bardell, 
Petrarch  and  Laura,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Paris  and  Helen,  Othello  and  Desdemona, 
Cophetua  and  Beggar  Maid,  Darby  and 
Joan,  John  Alden  and  Priseilla,  Hiawatha 
and  Minnehaha,  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  and 
Lohengrin  and  Elsa. 

If  you  are  not  quite  sure  about  the  cos- 
tume of  the  lover  you  are  to  personate,  con- 
sult history  or  some  of  the  modern  magazines, 
which  give  pictures  in  costume  of  ttie  actors 
or  actresses  who  play  the  parts  of  these 
historic  lovers. 

The  guests  do  not  mask,  but  become  for 
"one  night  only"  a  person  of  history.  A 


complete  list  of  the  intended  lovers  is  sent 
each  guest,  so  they  may  read  up,  if  necessary, 
and  be  able  to  converse  upon  affairs  of  the 
times  (ancient)  with  each  other. 

There  is  a  wide  range  for  novelty  in  the 
decorations.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
reception-room  place  a  large  red  paper 
heart  pierced  with  a  gilt  arrow,  and  around 
it  this  inscription,  "He  jests  at  scars  who 
never  felt  a  wound."  On  the  wall  over  the 
door  have  a  huge  lock  painted  on  white 
cloth,  and  the  words  "Love  laughs  at  lock- 
smiths." The  room  should  be  festooned 
with  strings  of  hearts  of  all  sizes  and  colors. 
Quivers  of  arrows,  with  the  bow  hung  by 
themr  may  hang  against  the  walls.  The 
mantel  should  contain  a  Cupid  or  two  nest- 
ling in  a  bed  of  red  roses,  and  all  may  be 
made  of  paper. 

The  table  should  be  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  then  in  the  center  place  a  large  crim- 
son heart,  and  resting  upon  this  a  huge 
wooden  arrow  gilded.  The  menu-cards  are 
heart-shape  and  each  two  fastened  together 
with  a  tiny  gilded  arrow.  By  each  plate  is  a 
"papier-mache"  Cupid  containing  heart- 
shaped  bonbons.  One  long-stemmed  red 
rose  is  placed  for  each  guest. 

The  following  is  a  unique  menu  for  the  oc- 
casion : 

Cupid  Salad. 
Valentine  Sandwiches.  Lemon  Hearts. 

Love  Wafers.  Joy  Macaroons. 

Heart-to-heart  Cakelets. 
Kisses. 

Cupid  Salad.— Make  tomato  jelly  in  the 
usual  way,  but  pour  it  into  a  large  flat  dish  to 
harden ;  when  perfectly  hard  cut  out  heart- 
shaped  pieces  and  place  on  crisp  lettuce- 
leaves.  Prepare  a  cupful  of  stoned  olives  and 
the  same  amount  of  sliced  cucumber  pickle, 
mix  with  mayonnaise,  and  place  a  little  heap 
on  each  red  heart. 

Love  Wafers.— Cream  one  half  cupful  of 
butter,  one  half  cupful  of  sugar,  three  fourths 
of  a  cupful  of  milk  and  two  cupfuls  of  flour. 
Butter  well  the  inverted  bottom  of  a  new  cake- 
pan,  and  spread  the  dough  on  very  thinly 
and  evenly;  when  a  light  brown  remove 
from  the  oven  and  cut  quickly  into  heart- 
shaped  pieces  with  a  sharp  cake-cutter,  and 
remove  at  once  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan ; 
after  all  are  done  frost  with  white  icing, 
tracing  the  word  "Love"  in  fancy  lettering. 

Lemon  Hearts.— Cream  one  half  cupful 
of  butter  and  mix  with  it  gradually  on<s' 
cupful  of  sugar ;  add  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
one  tablespoonfulof  milk  and  a  running-over 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  extract  Mix  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder  with 
one  cupful  of  flour,  and  stir  this  in,  adding 
as  much  more  as  will  enable  you  to  roll  them 
out.  It  will  take  about  two  cupfuls.  Roll 
very  thin,  handling  as  little  as  possible ;  just 
before  cutting  them  out  sprinkle  lightly 
with  white  and  colored  sugar,  gently  press- 
ing it  in  with  the  rolling-pin  ;  cut  out  with 
a  heart-shaped  cutter  and  then  bake  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Valentine  Sandwiches.— On  a  thinly 
buttered  slice  of  bread  lay  a  crisp  lettuce- 
leaf,  spread  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  and 
sprinkle  lightly  with  grated  cheese  and 
finely  minced  English  walnuts ;  lay  another 
thin  slice  over  this  and  cut  into  heart-shape. 
The  mayonnaise  should  be  rather  highly 
seasoned  for  these  sandwiches. 

Joy  Macaroons.— Mix  one  half  pound 
of  ground  blanched  almonds  with  one  half 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  stir  into  this 
gradually  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Press  through  a  pastry-bag  onto  well- 
buttered  tins,  making  a  heart  about  one  and 
one  half  inches  in  diameter,  sprinkle  the  top 
with  small,  colored  sugar  candy,  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven. 

Heart-to-heart  Cakelets.— From  sev- 
eral kinds  of  batter  make  small  heart- 
shaped  cakes.  They  should  be  abont  half 
an  inch  thick  when  done;  use  only  one 
kind  of  batter  in  each  cake.  When  all  are 
done  frost  with  different  colored  frosting, 
and  then  place  a  layer  of  thick  jelly  between 
each  two  and  frost  them  all  over  by  dropping 
several  times  into  thin  frosting. 

These  dignified,  ancient  lovers  are  not 
supposed  to  indulge  in  any  frivolous  love- 
charms,  to  learn  of  the  future,  so  after  the 
guests  leave  the  table  play  a  few  games  of 
progressive  hearts.  This  is  played  the  same 
as  any  progressive  game,  and  tiny  gummed 
hearts  are  used  for  counters  in  the  game. 
The  game  of  "hearts"  is  a  card  game  and 
is  too  old  to  need  any  description. 

Next  Cupid  enters  (a  child  dressed  as 
Cupid)  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  Each  guest 
is  requested  to  select  an  arrow,  and  upon 
withdrawing  it  a  valentine  is  found  impaled 
upon  the  barb.  These  are  read  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all,  and,  of  course,  must  be  of  the 
most  sentimental  kind. 

If  possible,  have  a  flash-light  picture  taken 
during  the  evening.       Geneva  March. 
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THE  LITTLE  GIRL  THAT  GREW  UP 

She  was  sitting  up  straight  in  a  straight-backed 
chair, 

There  wasn't  a  snarl  in  her  shining  hair, 
There  wasn't  a  speck  on  her  dainty  dress, 
And  her  rosy  face  was  lull  of  distress. 

When  I  drew  near  to  this  maiden  fair 
She  suddenly  rumpled  her  shining  hair, 
And,  dropping  down  "in  a  heap"  on  the  floor, 
Uplifted  her  voice  in  a  wail  most  sore. 

"Now,  what  is  the  matter,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"I'm  all  grown  up!"  she  dolefully  said. 
"And  I'm  lonesome,  as  lonesome,  as  lonesome 
can  be, 

For  Humpty  Dumpty  and  Riddle-Me-Kee. 

"There's  Little  Boy  Blue,  who  used  to  creep 
Under  our  hay-stack  and  fall  asleep. 
He  isn't  my  friend  since  mother  dear 
'Did  up'  my  hair  in  this  twist  so  queer. 

"And  the  Dog  and  the  Fiddle,  they  left  me,  too, 

When  the  baby  into  a  woman  grew. 

The  Dish  has  hidden  away  with  the  Spoon, 

And  the  Cow  has  stayed  at  the  back  of  the  Moon! 

"The  Little-Old-Woman-Who-Swept-the-Sky 
Is  caught  in  her  cobwebs  high  and  dry, 
And  Jack  and  his  Beanstalk  I  cannot  find 
Since  I  began  to  improve  my  mind. 

"I  wouldn't  be  scared,  not  a  single  mite, 

If  the  Bugaboo  I  should  meet  to-night. 

The  Bogy  Man  I'd  be  glad  to  see, 

But  they'll  never— no,  never— come  back  to  me! 

"I  watched  in  the  garden  last  night  at  dark 
A  fairy  favor  to  find ;  but  hark! 
My  mother  is  calling— don't  you  hear?— 
'Young  ladies  don't  sit  on  the  floor,  my  dear.' " 

— Zion's  Herald. 

OUR  POETS 

t  has  been  said  that  only  as  one  pos- 
sesses something  of  the  poet's  soul 
can  he  understandingly  read  a 
poem.  If  this  is  true,  it  goes  to 
prove  the  universality  of  the  poet 
to  impulse.  I  am  not  claiming  that 
all  are  poets,  only  that  there  are 
few  hearts  in  which  God  has  not  planted  a 
love  for  the  beautiful. 

Of  our  American  poets  Longfellow  stands 
first.  He  has  been  called  "the  children's 
poet."  His  "Village  Blacksmith"  and  "The 
Children's  Hour"  would  have  endeared  him 
to  our  boys  and  girls  had  there  been  nothing 
else  in  his  writings  that  appealed  to  them. 
His  work  is  full  of  beauties  so  simply  ex- 
pressed that  children  can  readily  grasp  their 
meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  so  true  and 
noble  that  the  aged  and  the  world-weary  de- 
light in  them.  "Hiawatha"  is  often  used  in 
schools  for  fifth-grade  pupils,  while  the 
lovely  stories  of  "Evangeline"  and  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  form  a  part 
of  the  reading  course  of  nearly  all  our 
schools.  Longfellow's  poems  have  found 
their  way  to  homes  and  hearts  the  world 
over.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  his  admirers  to 
remember  that  the  man  lived  what  the  poet 
sang,  and  that  his  courteous  kindness  and 
gentle  dignity  were  the  habits  of  a  lifetime. 
The  magnetism  of  his  works  lies  in  far- 
reaching  humanity,  while  his  artistic  touch 
is  so  exquisite  that  each  one  of  his  poems  is 
a  valuable  literary  study. 

Next  to  Longfellow  stands  Whittier.  He 
is  a  characteristic  production  of  New  Eng- 
land influence,  and  is  a  faithful  chronicler 
of  his  age  and  race.  His  nearness  to  nature 
is  shown  in  the  fidelity  and  spirit  with  which 
he  describes  her  varying  moods.  His  work 
is  also  marked  by  purity  and  lyrical  grace. 
Would  that  "Snowbound"  might  be  thought- 
fully studied  in  every  home  in  our  land. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  a  sparkling 
and  pleasing  poet.   Some  of  his  works  are 


compounds  of  humor  and  pathos,  both  smiles 
and  tears  lying  near  the  surface  as  we  read. 

Of  lesser  poets  the  number  is  unlimited. 
They  may  not  have  reached  the  eminence 
attained  by  the  greater  few,  yet  their  works 
are  dear  to  us.  The  Carey  sisters,  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Joa- 
quin Miller,  Walt  Whitman,  Richard  Stod- 
dard—these  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  that 
come  to  us. 

Then  there  are  the  singers  of  a  latter  gen- 
eration. James  Whitcomb  Riley  is  one,  and 
another  is  the  man  whose  sweet  songs 


touched  so  tender  a  chord  that  his  recent 
passing  to  the  Great  Beyond  seemed  like  a 
personal  bereavement  to  each  of  us — Eugene 
Field.  Paul  Dunbar's  poems  have  a  note  of 
sincerity  and  truth.  We  must  not  forget  the 
man  whose  single  poem,  "The  Man  with  the 
Hoe,"  has  brought  him  so  prominently  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  field  is  a  wide  one.  Do  not  neglect  it, 
but  gather  as  taste  prompts  you.  Gradually 
you  will  see  more  and  more  of'  the  real 
beauty  of  the  poems  you  read.  Ah,  it  is  a 
rare  gift— that  of  the  true  poet!  God  gives 
it— in  the  abundance  that  finds  expression  in 
language— to  comparatively  few. 

Hope  Daring. 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  HOME 

"Home  is  not  merely  four  square  walls, 
Though  with  pictures  hung  and  gilded ; 

Home  is  where  affection  calls, 
Filled  with  shrines  the  heart  has  builded." 

The  cynic  may  scoff,  and  the  pessimist 
may  dismalize  to  his  heart's  (dis)eontent, 
but  after  all  the  real  essence  of  life— love- 
must  go  on  forever.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  in  these  days  of  buying  and  selling,  the 
exchanging  of  millions  for  a  title,  the  giv- 
ing of  our  daughters  to  the  highest  bidder, 
that  divorces  are  becoming  more  and  more 
common,  and  that  the  love  that  made  life  in 
times  gone  by  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  an  old-fashioned  thing.  What  a  bless- 
ing it  would  be  if  in  reviving  old  customs 
and  furniture  we  might  also  revive  the  old 
fashion  of  marrying  for  love  instead  of  for 
convenience  or  convention ! 

Wealth  is  a  very  convenient  thing  some- 
times, and  money  seems  to  be  a  wholly  desir- 
able thing.  Men  spend  their 
lives  in  a  struggle  for  it, 
and  women  do  the  same ;  and 
yet  there  are  some  who  pre- 
fer the  real  and  substantial  /iS^ 
things  of  existence  to  those 
fleeting  and  purely  material. 
-Our  good  friends  the 
Christian  Scientists  tell  us 
that  the  substantial  things 
of  life  are  those  that  last, 
those  that  are  eternal;  and 
so  we  may  class  love  in 
among  the  substantial  things 
—and  she  who  wins  it  and 
holds  it  may  make  herself 
the  center  of  a  home  so  hap- 
py that  she  need  not  envy 
our  good  mother  Eve  her 
Garden  of  Paradise. 

The  wife  and  mother 
should  in  truth  and  verity 
be  the  heart— the  center  of 
the  home — around  which  all 
things  else  revolve.  She 
need  not  aim  to  be  the  head  of  the  house, 
though  oftentimes  head  and  heart  may  go 
together  in  sublime  union. 

We  may  scoff  at  the  idea  of  love,  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  even  in  this  world  of  conven- 
tions. Now  and  then  men  and  women  learn 
to  know  this  for  a  fact ;  and  could  it  be 
really  known  oftener  the  world  and  all 
humanity  would  be  the  better  for  it.  We 
would  never  decry  the  value  of  wealth  and 
the  convenience  of  having  money  to  buy  the 
needful  things  in  life — and  what  we  con- 
sider needful  might  by  some  be  esteemed 
luxuries ;  but  if  human  beings  must  choose 
between  actual  affection  and  cold  cash,  there 
can  seldom  be  any  doubt  which  would  be 
the  most  desirable  thing  to  have. 

The  old  saying  "When  want  comes  in  at 
the  door  love  flies  out  of  the  window"  is 
not  always  true ;  but  it  is  true  very  often  of 
the  thing  that  some  have  mistaken  for  love, 
and  it  is  these  mistaken  ones  who  become 
cynical,  and  who  hold  because  they  did  not 
find  the  real  heart  of  life,  the  essence  of  it, 
the  love  that  never  dies,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing.  If  we  all  could  be  educated 
more  simply,  in  a  more  kindly  spirit,  in  the 
fact  and  belief  that  there  are  some  disinter- 
ested ones  who  really  clothings  because  they 
are  right,  and  therefore  best  to  do,  instead 
of  because  they  will  prove  politic,  we  should 
be  the  better  for  it. 

The  value  of  one  real  home  where  love 
reigns  supreme  and  all  other  things  are 
made  subservient  to  it  cannot  be  estimated. 
I  doubt  if  women  of  wealth  and  fashion  take 
the  real  comfort  in  life  that  those  do  who 
are  born  to  less  affluence.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  sift  the  real  gold  from  the  dross 
in  the  offerings  made  to  those  who  are  high  in 
the  world  of  wealth  and  power ;  but  when  we 
come  to  the  friends  of  the  poor,  we  may,  as  a 
rule,  depend  upon  them,  knowing  that  they 
have  nothing  to  hope  for  of  emolument  of 
power  from  the  friends  they  loyally  love  and 
willingly  serve  because  of  this  love. 

I  do  not  say,  or  even  hold,  that  there  are 
no  true  hearts  under  broadcloth  and  satin. 


Indeed,  I  am  one  of  the  optimistic  kind  who 
believe  there  are  more  good  people  in  the 
world  than  are  dreamed  of  in  the  world's 
philosophy.  I  believe  that  everybody  is 
inherently  good,  that  within  every  person 
there  is  a  desire  to  do  right  and  to  live  truly. 
This  desire  may  be  overcrusted  with  con- 
ventions ;  it  may  be  buried  under  strata  of 
selfishness,  and  in  some  oases  of  sin;  but 
after  all  there  it  is,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  awakened  to  a  new  life  and 
higher  aims,  when  the  unreal  life  it  has 
been  living  will  be  swept  away  and  only  the 
verities  of  existence  will  be  left ;  then  the 
true  living  will  begin,  and  the  substantial 
things  will  seem  what  they  are,  of  infinitely 
more  worth  than  all  else. 

If  we  could  live  out  these  heart  lives  in 
reality ;  if  we  could  but  make  ourselves  the 
central  point  of  some  home,  and  so  exert  our 
influence  therein,  and  so  out  upon  the 
world,  we  need  not  feel  that  we  have  lived 
in  vain,  but  we  may  be  assured  that  we 
shall  hear  some  time  a  calm,  sweet  voice  say- 
ing, "She  hath  done  what  she  could." 

Oh,  wives  and  mothers !  cast  aside  the  leth- 
argy that  binds  you,  and  awake  to  the  real 
issues  of  life ;  know  full  well  that  the  well- 
being  of  your  own  family  is  worth  more 
than  all  wealth  or  worldly  emoluments  could 
ever  be.  Don't  strive  for  the  impossible 
things,  accept  the  place  God  has  given  you, 
and  it  may  be,  if  you  live  truly  and  perform 
faithfully  the  small  duties  of  life,  larger 
ones  will  open  to  you.  I  hold  that  our  sphere 
in  life  is  always  as  large  as  we  are.  If  it 
seems  cramped,  then  we  ourselves  must  look 
to  it  that  we  live  truly  and  up  to  its  full 
limit,  resting  assured  that  when  we  are  fit  for 
a  larger  place,  a  broader  sphere,  the  larger 


A  CHILD'S  COAT 

Use  for  this  a  fine  cashmere,  and  line  with 
thin  silk.  The  ruffles  can  be  trimmed  with 
satin  ribbon  the  same  color  and  lace  upon 
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place  will  be  ready  for  us,  from  which  the 
vistas  of  life  may  stretch  out  into  the  very 
infinities.  Rose  Seelye-Miller. 
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DOILIES 

The  two  illustrations  given  of  crocheted 
doilies  are  so  plain  as  to  make  directions 
unnecessary.  Use  No.  30  thread  and  a  fine 
steel  hook.  They  are  useful  for  many 
things  about  the  table  or  toilet.        B.  K. 
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CHEESE  DISHES 

Scallop  of  Cheese  and  Eggs.— One 
cupful  of  grated  cheese  and  six  cold  boiled 
eggs  sliced.  Arrange  in  a  baking-dish  in 
alternate  layers,  using  the  following  sauce : 
One  and  one  half  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  pepper 
and  salt.  When  the  flour  and  butter  are  per- 
fectly smooth  add  gradually  one  and  one  half 
cupf  uls  of  rich  milk,  stirring  constantly.  Fin- 
ish with  fine  bread-crumbs  and  plenty  of  bits 
of  butter.    Bake  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Cheese  Balls.— Mix  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
cayenne  pepper,  and  one  and  one  half  cup- 
f  uls  of  rich  dairy-cheese  grated.  Beat  three 
egg-whites  until  very  stiff,  and  fold  into  the 
cheese.  Form  into  small  balls,  roll  in  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  in  very  hot  fat. 

Deviled  Cheese.— Cream  thoroughly 
one  half  pound  of  rich  dairy-cheese  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter ;  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  mustard,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  onion- 
juice,  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  catchup.  Beat  again.  Serve  on  hot 
toasted  bread  or  crackers. 

Cheese  Tarts.— Melt  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  one  cupful  of  chopped  dairy- 
cheese.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
two  egg-yolks  thoroughly  beaten,  pepper 
and  salt.  Make  rich  pastry-tarts,  fill  with 
this  prepared  cheese,  place  a  tablespoonful 
of  whipped  cream  on  the  top  of  each  tart,  and 
serve.  Adele  K.  Johnson. 
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the  edge.  Do  not  line  the  main  coat  too 
heavily,  so  it  can  be  used  for  more  moder- 
ate weather. 

% 

A  HINT  FOR  WASH  DAY 

During  a  practical  laundry  course  the 
instructer  spoke  of  the  efficiency  of  kerosene 
in  whitening  clothes. 

The  proportions  given  were  one  table- 
spoonful of  kerosene  to  each  pailful  of  water 
in  the  boiler.  The  clothes  should  first  be 
placed  in  the  boiler,  after  which  the  ker- 
osene should  be  added.  The  scum  which 
arises  in  boiling  should  be  removed.  After 
boiling  ten  minutes  or  so  remove  the  clothes 
from  the  boiler  into  very  hot  water,  and  rinse 
well.  They  should  then  be  rinsed  through 
two  more  waters. 

The  kerosene  will  whiten  the  clothes  beau- 
tifully, but  their  sweetness  will  depend  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  the  rinsing  and  the 
proper  airing. 

Extremely  dirty  clothes  can  be  washed  in 
this  manner  without  any  rubbing  whatso- 
ever, for  the  dirt  will,  so  to  speak,  "drop" 
out  of  the  clothes  during  the  rinsing  process. 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  effective  way  of 
washing  clothes  if  plenty  of  hot  water  is 
available.     Emma  Louise  Hauk  Rowe. 


A  CONTRAST  IN  CUSTOMS 

Objections  are  often  raised  regarding  the 
custom  of  allowing  the  children  of  to-day  a 
much  freer  use  of  the  drawing-room  than 
was  formerly  given,  yet  a  young  mother  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  compar- 
isons warns  us  to  avoid  the  other  extreme. 

I  was  visiting  not  long  ago  in  an  old 
Southern  town  where  people  are  very 
straight-laced  as  to  all  social  forms.  I  was 
advised  by  my  hostess  that  in  case  visitors 
called  the  children  should  not  appear.  She 
said,  "I  have  been  living  her  for  five  years, 
and  when  making  social  visits  have  never 
once  encountered  a  child." 

From  such  a  mandate  there  is  no  appeal ; 
and  quite  a  contretemps  I  had  once  when 
the  nurse  had  gone  up  the  street  with  the 
larger  children,  and,  visitors  coming  in, 
there  was  no  one  with  whom  the  baby 
could  be  left.  I  would  perhaps  have  en- 
joyed exhibiting  his  many  perfections,  but 
the  idea  was  not  to  be  entertained  an  in- 
stant ;  so  Dinah,  the  cook,  was  called  out  of 
the  kitchen  to  take  him  in  charge  while  I 
repaired  to  the  drawing-room. 

In  arriving  in  another  town,  where  I  also 
had  a  number  of  formal  acquaintances,  I 
was  met  with  an  entirely  different  order  of 
things.  At  one  place  the  housemaid  re- 
ceived my  card  and  invited  me  in.  Almost 
immediately  a  little  girl  made  her  appear- 
ance and  said,  "Mama  will  be  in  pres- 
ently." She  sat  down  then,  and  talked  away, 
much  to  my  amusement,  until  her  mother 
entered,  when  she  ran  out  to  play. 

At  another  place  a  little  girl  came  in,  ev- 
idently having  first  brushed  her  hair  and 
put  on  a  clean  apron.  I  asked  after  her 
younger  sister.  She  laughed  and  said,  "Oh, 
she  is  brushing  her  hair  now,  getting  ready 
to  come  in."  In  a  few  moments  the  cun- 
ningest  little  picture  presented  itself.  The 
dear  little  innocent  had  tried  to  brush  her 
hair,  but  had  succeeded  only  in  plaster- 
ing a  very  wet  loek  across  her  forehead. 
She  came  bravely  in,  however,  and  gave  me 
her  hand.  She  then  sat  down  demurely  to 
help  entertain  the  guest.  I  was  charmed  at 
the  sweet  sincerity  of  the  act,  and  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  was  excellent  training 
for  them  to  feel  a  responsibility  in  helping 
mother  do  the  honors.  Would  there  not  be 
less  forwardness  in  children  if  they  were 
from  the  first  disciplined  in  drawing-room 
etiquette?  P.  W.  Humphreys. 

[household  concluded  on  PAGE  19] 
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THE  FARM  AJNt>  FIRESIDE 


February  1,  1901 


NIP  AND  TUCK— A  FARM  STORY 

By  Dora  Reed  Goodale 


Chapter  I.— The  Start 
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sL*^eter  Clapp  owned  a  farm  which  in  its 
iji'VtiJb'  Pauuv  days  had  been  called  the  best 
■V^Zsfc  jn  town,  and  yielded  a  handsome  in- 
come. It  comprised  some  hundreds  of 
acres,  wild  and  tame— mostly  wild,  for 
•i|£[V&Ji  brush  and  scrub  grow  up  fast,  and 
t-gf1  Peter  of  late  had  not  guided  the  plow 
»  and  wielded  the  mattock  to  such  effect 
as  he  did  in  his  youth.  Odd,  decidedly  odd,  was 
Peter ;  but  every  one  liked  him,  and  "queer 
fish"  was  probably  the  worst  term  that  had  ever 
been  fastened  to  him.  He  was  a  little  man,  con- 
siderably bent,  with  very  blue  eyes,  and  fresh 
cheeks  fringed  with  a  tangled  brown  beard  that 
could  not  hide  his  humorous  smile.  He  talked 
little  and  epigrammatically,  and  was  fond  of 
using  proverbs,  which  he  twisted  about  to  suit 
himself.  Farm-life  was  his  passion,  quaint  old 
customs  his  hobby,  and  the  decline  of  agriculture 
his  worst  charge  against  a  country  that  he  adored. 

Peter  had  never  married.  His  house  had  been 
kept  for  many  years  by  a  despotic  spinster  named 
Phebe  Ann  Griffing.  It  was  a  comfortable,  long- 
roofed  house,  having  a  quaint  little  wing  in  the 
shape  of  a  log  cabin,  with  small-paned  windows, 
and  stone  chimney  complete.  This  wing  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Clapp  family.  Peter's  only 
near  relatives  were  two  nephews,  Hobart  and 
Hugh  Willis,  aged  respectively  nineteen  and 
eighteen  when  he  was  sixty.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  sent  for  the  brothers,  and,  seating  them 
before  him  on  the  horsehair  sofa,  addressed  them 
to  this  effect: 

"Boys,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you 
which,  it's  my  belief,  will  work  first-rate  for  you 
as  well  as  for  me.  It's  two  years  now  since  your 
father  died,  and,  though  I  haven't  said  much.  I've 
kept  my  eye  on  you,  as  I  promised  your  mother  I 
would.  I'm  alone;  you're  alone.  I'm  called  a  rich 
man,  and  it's  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  that  you'd 
naturally  look  to  me  to  give  you  a  start.  You've 
never  asked  me  for  sixpence,  but  you've  won- 
dered, perhaps,  how  much  I  was  worth,  and 
whether  I'd  made  a  will,  and  if  I  was  going  to 
live  to  be  a  hundred.   Isn't  that  so?" 

The  two  boys  had  sat  with  flushed  faces,  drink- 
ing in  their  uncle's  words.  At  this  appeal  Hugh, 
the  younger,  seemed  about  to  protest,  but  Hobart 
answered,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "That's  it,  sir; 
go  on." 

"Now,  I'd  rather  make  you  well  off  than  leaVe 
you  so  when  I'm  gone,  and  the  plan  I  have  to 
propose  is  this"  (here  Uncle  Peter  paused, 
raised  his  forefinger,  and  began  to  speak  slowly 
and  solemnly) :  "You  boys  shall  agree  to  come 
and  live  with  me  for  five  years,  and  divide  the 
farm  to  suit  yourselves,  each  taking  half.  You 
know  just  what  the  place  is.  for  you've  been  over 
every  foot  of  it.  I'll  give  you  a  good  home,  and 
a  hundred  dollars  apiece  to  start  in;  after  that 
you  must  hoe  your  own  rows,  and  all  that  I  re- 
quire of  you  is  that  you  shall  keep  your  accounts 
straight  and  keep  out  of  debt.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  the  one  that  has  netted  the  most  off 
his  piece  of  ground  is  to  receive  a  check  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  down." 

Hobart  and  Hugh  drew  a  simultaneous  gasping 
breath. 

"And  the  other  one  can  take  the  farm  for  a 
booby  prize." 

It  was  three  minutes  at  least  before  the  boys 
found  their  tongues;  and,  judging  by  the  twinkle 
in  Uncle  Peter's  eyes,  he  was  by  no  means  ill- 
pleased  that  his  magnificent  offer  should  create 
a  sensation.  He  took  out  his  old  wallet  and  pre- 
tended to  search  for  a  particular  paper;  then  he 
put  it  up,  rubbed  his  hands  energetically,  tapped 
on  his  chair,  and  finally  leaned  forward  and  said, 
in  his  quick  way,  "Well,  boys,  how  does  it  strike 
you?" 

"Uncle,  you're  a  brick!"  exclaimed  Hugh.  His 
eyes  grew  watery,  to  his  great  surprise,  and 
jumping  up  he  began  a  spasmodic  hand-shaking. 

"Yes,  it's  a  grand  chance!"  chimed  in  Hobart, 
his  voice  implying  a  lurking,  but  in  the  back- 
ground, however. 

"Take  all  the  time  you  want  to  think  it  over," 
said  Uncle  Peter. 

"You  mean  we  should  manage  everything  our- 
selves?" asked  Hugh,  sobering  down  a  little. 

"Manage?  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  to  wash  my  hands 
of  the  business,  and  not  give  either  one  of  you  so 
much  as  a  shilling's  worth  of  advice  unless  you 
ask  me  for  it.  I've  'held  or  driven'  for  forty 
years,  and  I'm  ready  to  let  some  one  else  take  a 
turn  at  the  plow-handles.  You  can  change  work 
betwixt  ye,  and  hire  help  as  you  see  fit  as  soon  as 
you  get  a  little  ahead;  and  if  you  take  a  notion 
to  plant  rye  in  the  spring  or  broadcast  potatoes 
in  the  fall  I  sha'n't  hinder  ye." 

"It  would  put  us  back  just  so  long  in  getting  a 
start  in  a  business  if  we  decide  to  take  up  some- 
thing else  afterward,"  broke  out  Hobart,  who 
had  been  thinking  intently. 

"You'll  be  plenty  young  enough  at  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  to  go  into  any  business  you  want 
to;  and  what  you've  learned  meanwhile  about 
'stiddy  work'  [Hobart  made  a  grimace]  will  stand 
you  in  hand  anywhere  if  you  choose  to  take 
it  that  way.  There's  leisure  on  a  farm  winters,  if 
either  of  you  have  a  liking  for  study,  and  it's  a 
good  deal  healthier  life  than  bending  over  a  desk 
or  a  counter,  you'll  find." 

"Aha!  what  have  I  often  told  you?"  said 
Hobart,  triumphantly,  looking  at  Hugh ;  but  that 
young  gentleman  turned  his  back  on  him,  and 
going  up  to  his  uncle  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoul- 


der, exclaiming,  affectionately,  "Meanwhile,  how 
about  yourself,  Uncle  Peter?" 

"Oh,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Uncle  Peter, 
and  then  he  stopped  and  looked  his  nephews  over 
from  head  to  foot,  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
thinking  secretly  what  remarkably  fine  fellows 
they  were.  Hobart,  the  elder,  was  the  handsome 
one.  with  black  hair  that  lay  in  little  locks  over 
his  forehead;  brown  eyes,  bright  and  piercing  as 
a  hawk's,  and  a  self-confident,  dashing  air  that 
attracted  friends  wherever  he  went.  Hugh,  al- 
ready as  tall  as  his  brother,  was  more  squarely 
built,  with  sandy  hair,  steady  gray  eyes,  and  a 
resolute  mouth  and  chin.  '  In  repose  his  features 
were  somewhat  heavy,  but  just  now  they  were 
lighted  by  a  bright  look  of  open  good-will  that 
gave  them  their  best  expression.  You  would  have 
known,  to  look  at  the  boys,  that  at  least  one  had 
quick  wits,  and  one  certainly  a  thoroughly  good 
heart.  Neither  bore  much  resemblance  to  Peter, 
but  he  could  see  a  little  of  their  mother's  looks 
in  Hugh's  forehead  and  Hobart's  mouth,  and  it 
warmed  his  heart  to  them  wonderfully.  She  had 
been  his  favorite  sister,  pretty  and  spirited,  had 


fall,  when  the  crops  are  all  in?"  suggested  Hobart, 
the  last  point  having  been  fully  discussed. 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  Call  it  five  years  from 
next  Thanksgiving  day,  and  you  can  come  as 
soon  as  you  please.  It's  the  second  of  February 
now,  and  you'll  have  a  chance  to  read  up,  look  the 
land  over,  and  decide  what  you'll  raise  this  year, 
before  you  begin  work,"  observed  Uncle  Peter, 
with  a  beaming  face. 

"How  about  the  animals  and  the  tools— shall 
we  divide  them,  too?"  inquired  Hugh,  beginning 
to  feel  the  weight  of  coming  responsibility. 

"Well,  I've  been  thinking  about  that,  boys,  and 
it's  just  like  this:  There  are  three  cows  on  the 
place,  a  couple  of  yearlings,  two  hogs,  a  cosset 
sheep,  and  a  lot  of  hens— I  don't  know  how  many. 
I'll  keep  out  one  cow  for  our  own  milk  and  butter, 
and  the  rest  you  can  share  and  share  alike.  Ned 
and  Dolly  make  a  good  team— I  should  advise  you 
to  hold  them  in  common ;  and  I'll  get  a  little  horse 
for  my  own  driving  that  can  do  light  extra  work 
besides.  The  machines,  of  course— plows,  har- 
rows, and  so  on— will  answer  for  both,  and  the 
same  with  the  farm-wagons;  and  the  barns  are 
big  enough  to  hold  all  the  stuff  you're  likely  to 
raise.  I  shall  take  care  of  the  garden  myself, 
to  make  sure  we  don't  starve.  About  wood  we'll 
have  to  make  some  regulation.  I  haven't  taken 
anything  off  except  fire-wood  for  a  good  spell 
now.  and  I  reckon  you  could  cut  a  hundred  cords 
apiece  inside  of  five  years  without  hurting  any- 
thing—" 

"But  that  would  help  one  of  us  just  as  much  as 
the  other,"  interposed  Hugh. 
"Tra— la!   Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  old  man!" 


"  Boys,  I  have  a  proposition  lo  make  lo  you! ' 


married  badly,  and  worked  herself  to  death  with- 
out letting  him  know.  All  this  passed  through 
his  mind  in  the  moment  or  two  before  he  repeated, 
"If  it  comes  to  that,  as  Phebe  Ann  says,  'I'd 
rather  be  the  head  of  a  mouse  than  the  tail  of  a 
rat,'  and  my  idea  is  to  put  the  couple  of  thou- 
sands that  I  shall  have  left  into  an  annuity  that'll 
give  me  a  snug  little  income  for  my  last  days. 
With  the  place  in  good  hands  I  may  take  it  into 
my  head  to  travel  about  and  see  a  bit  of  the 
world—" 

"Can  we  'skin'  the  farm,  uncle?"  interrupted 
Hobart,  using  the  Yankee  phrase  that  means  to 
strip  everything  off  a  place,  leaving  the  land  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  of  a  sucked 
orange.  The  corners  of  Uncle  Peter's  mouth 
went  down  at  the  bare  suggestion,  for  the  farm 
was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  his  dearest  wish 
was  to  see  it  restored  to  its  old-time  glory. 

"I  won't  say  you  nay,  hoys,"  he  replied,  grimly, 
after  a  pause;  "but  bear  in  mind  that  it  goes  to 
one  of  you  in  the  end,  and  the  more  you  put  on 
the  table  the  less  there  is  left  in  the  larder." 

"That's  true,"  said  Hugh,  thoughtfully,  "and 
any  improvements,  like  fences  or  planting,  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  eventual  owner,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

".Tust  so,  my  boys,"  answered  Uncle  Peter,  ap- 
provingly. "Live  stock  and  produce  you  can  sell, 
but  there  is  to  be  no  dickering  between  you  in 
regard  to  permanent  improvements,  alter  we've 
balanced  accounts." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  wind  things  up  In  the 


cut  in  Hobart.  "You  might  sell  off  your  wood  on 
the  stump  for  a  dollar  a  cord,  while  I  sold  mine 
for  railroad  ties  or  worked  it  up  somehow  to  bring 
ten  times  as  much.  Smartness  counts  in  farming 
as  much  as  in  any  business,  doesn't  it,  uncle?" 

"Pooh,  I  guess  I  see  you  getting  ahead  of  me 
like  that!  "  sniffed  Hugh. 

"There's  another  way  it  might  make  a  differ- 
ence," continued  Hobart,  who  dearly  loved  an 
argument,  especially  if  he  had  the  best  of  it. 
"You  might  put  your  money  in  the  bank,  while  I 
laid  mine  out  somehow,  on  the  place  I  mean,  so 
as  to  double  it  before  the  end  of  the  time.  See?" 

"I  see,"  answered  Hugh,  dryly.  "By  the  way, 
uncle,  does  what  we  spend  on  ourselves  count,  if 
it's  once  fairly  earned?" 

"Yes,  you  can  spend  what  you  like,  only,  as 
Hobart  says,  you  run  a  chance  of  making  more 
if  you  use  it  as  capital." 

"And  it's  got  to  be  really  made  off  the  place?" 
asked  Hugh,  musingly. 

"Yes;  that  is,  school-teaching  wouldn't  count, 
or  book-agent  business,  or  anything  like  that,  but 
whatever  raw  material  you  find  on  the  farm  you're 
free  to  work  up  to  suit  yourselves,  and  put  as 
much  brains  as  you  like  with  it." 

"Iron  is  worth  more  than  gold,  I  believe,  when 
it's  made  into  watch-springs."  said  Hobart, 
shrewdly;  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  he 
added,  "But  isn't  it  a  dreadfully  poor  time  to  go 
into  farming?  You  hear  so  much  about  agricul- 
tural del) — " 

"Keep  still!"  muttered  Hugh,  nudging  his 


brother.  "You  know  how  uncle  hates  that  ex- 
pression." 

"It's  a  poor  time  to  go  into  anything  without 
pluck  and  brains,  young  man ;  but  if  you've  got 
those  two  commodities,  and  some  muscle  besides, 
I  guess  the  land  will  feed  you  as  long  as  other 
people  have  stomachs.  I  had  this  farm  from  my 
father,"  Uncle  Peter  continued,  "but  I  didn't 
have  my  living  free  for  five  years,  nor  any  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  yet  I  made  a  good  thing 
out  of  it." 

"Hurrah!  That  you  did,  sir.  We're  a  couple 
of  donkeys,  Hugh,  and  I  move  we  accept  with 
thanks,"  exclaimed  Hobart,  with  sudden  enthu- 
siasm. 

"All  right,  I  say  the  same;  and  we'll  do  our 
best,  and  hope  for  good  luck,  though  it's  precious 
little  we  know  about  farming." 

"Pooh!  We've  spent  two  summers  here,  and  we 
can  soon  pick  it  up,"  returned  Hobart,  briskly, 
with  an  air  of  not  being  vanquished  by  trifling 
obstacles.  All  through  his  school  course  he  had 
"picked  up"  information  so  easily  that  to  really 
sit  down  and  study  seemed  a  waste  of  good  time ; 
and  yet  by  "cramming"  at  the  last  he  had  stood 
third  in  his  class,  while  Hugh  only  came  in  fifth 
after  unlimited  digging.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Hugh 
remembered  what  he  learned.  But  now  Uncle 
Peter  was  speaking. 

"There's  one  thing  more  that  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  boys,  and  then  I'll  leave  you  to  talk  matters 
over  and  decide  quietly:  If  you  go  into  this  thing 
you'll  be  rivals— friendly  rivals.  I  hope,  and  right- 
meaning  ones,  I'm  sure,  but  still  rivals,  and  at  an 
age  when  the  combative  instinct  is  strong.  You'll 
be  striving  for  the  same  object,  and  it  will  come 
hard  to  see  the  other  get  an  advantage.  You  un- 
derstand me?"  , 

"Of  course,"  said  Hobart,  rather  blankly. 

"If  disagreements  arise— and  they  will— I  want 
you  to  promise  me  to  settle  them— well,  by  arbi- 
tration, and  not  by  force." 

"We  never  light.''  "We'll  appoint  you  umpire  in 
all  disputes,"  chorused  the  boys. 

"I  want  you  to  give  me  your  word  to  treat  each 
other  honorably  and  generously,  like  men  and 
brothers,  and  never  make  this  arrangement  the 
ground  for  any  family  quarreling,  or  I  shall  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  had  thrown 
my  money  into  the  sea  before  I  offered  it  to  either 
one  of  you." 

The  boys  promised,  a  trifle  awed  by  Uncle 
Peter's  unusual  solemnity,  and  little  dreaming  of 
a  crisis  in  which  his  words  would  return  to  one 
of  them  with  all  the  force  of  a  vow. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  stretched,  on  the 
mow  in  the  peak  of  the  big  barn  (it  was  a  wet 
afternoon)  discussing  pros  and  cons  with  true 
boyish  extravagance. 

"It  won't  be  all  fun,  you  know,"  remarked 
Hobart,  breaking  a  pause— "hoeing  and  weeding 
and  making  hay  under  a  blazing  sun,  and  wear-, 
ing  your  worst  old  clothes"— Hobart  was  a  bit  of 
a  dandy. 

"I'd  rather  do  it  than  keep  on  at  Gunu's, 
though,"  answered  Hugh;  Gunn's  being  the  store 
in  which  he  was  acting  ;is  clerk. 

"Well,  I  meant  to  get  a  chance  with  a  surveying 
party,  and  learn  engineering  and  all  those  things," 
observed  Hobart;  "but  there'll  be  time  enough  to 
go  into  that  later.  I  say,  old  fellow.  Uncle  Peter 
didn't  make  it  a  what-d'y-call-'em  that  the  one 
that  got  the  farm  should  stick  to  it  ever  after." 

"No,  he  didn't,"  assented  Hugh,  "but  I  guess 
he'd  like  to  have  it  that  way.  He's  mighty  fond 
of  the  old  place." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  promise  to  farm  it  all  my 
days  to  please  anybody;  but  I  don't  mind  having 
a  try  at  the  business,  especially  with  such  a  big 
plum  in  sight.  The  place  won't  be  a  bad  conso- 
lation prize,  either,  particularly  after  we've  spent 
five  years  getting  it  into  shape." 

"It's  a  good  deal  for  uncle  to  give  up  every- 
thing to  us,"  remarked  Hugh. 

"Yes,  'tis;  but  he  always  was  queer,  you  know, 
and  I  dare  say  he'll  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  worry." 

"I  hope  the  'responsibility  and  worry'  won't 
turn  our  hair  gray,"  said  Hugh,  chuckling  a  little 
at  this  view  of  the  matter. 

"Oh,  well,  we're  young,  and  can  stand  it  better, 
of  course.  Look  here:  Point  of  fact,  I  wonder 
how  much  we  era  make  in  a  year?  Five  hundred 
dollars  apiece  I-  shouldn't  think  would  be  any 
great  sum."  said  Hobart;  magnificently,  for  his 
sanguine  spirit  was  still  uncooled  by  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  husbandry. 

"H'm!  Tune  will  show.  We're  not  required  to 
raise  any  particular  amount,  that's  une  mercy," 
replied  Hugh,  privately  thinking  that  fifty  was 
likely  to  be  nearer  the  figure. 

"No;  but  of  course  we're  in  honor  bound  to 
make  all  we  can.  Uncle  expects  that  of  us,  and 
it  would  be  too  disgraceful  to  do  anything  less, 
after  all  his  kindness."  returned  Hobart,  de- 
cidedly; and  with  this  opinion  his  brother  fully 
agreed. 

The  following  month  was  spent  by  the  Willis 
boys,  as  every  one  called »thein,  amid  a  rush  of 
excitement,  changes  and  new  ideas  that  delighted 
their  souls  and  threatened  to  turn  their  heads. 
First  they  must  go  back  to  Weatherby,  the  bus- 
tling manufacturing  town  where  they  had  lived 
for  ten  years,  resign  their  positions  (Hobart  had 
work  in  a  big  leather  coucern),  pack  up  their 
belongings,  and  say  good-by  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  former  schoolmates.  Choosing  their 
rooms  and  getting  settled  occupied  several  suc- 
ceeding days;  and  this  was  a  season  of  anguish 
to  Phebe  Ann,  who  saw  her  ancient  solitary 
reign  rudely  menaced,  if  not  destroyed— shelves 
knocked  up  and  knocked  down,  nails  driven  into 
immaculate  walls,  and  cherished  furniture  bun- 
dled off  to  the  garret  without  so  much  as  a  "by 
jour  leave."  The  next  step  was  to  divide  the 
land,  which  involved  a  great  deal  of  anxious 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  "joint  tenants,"  to  use 
their  favorite  phrase.  There  was  much  tramping 
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about  in  the  deep  spring  slush,  and  wordy  discus- 
sions as  to  the  value  of  plowed  land  versus  grass, 
and  the  like ;  but  on  the  whole  their  preferences 
dovetailed  remarkably  well,  and  early  in  March 
a  businesslike  paper  was  drawn  up  and  filed  for 
future  reference,  defining  the  bounds  of  their 
respective  territory.  Hobart's  portion  consisted 
of  two  large  meadows  swampy  at  the  foot,  a  run- 
down orchard,  with  a  strip  of  corn-field  adjoining 
it,  half  the  woodland,  and  a  wild  stretch  of  coun- 
try known  as  the  "den  lots,"  poorly  fenced  and 
apparently  good  for  nothing  but  raising  goats. 
Hugh's  share,  though  smaller,  was  better  culti- 
vated. It  embraced  the  south  knoll,  a  fine  mellow 
slope,  which  he  intended  for  fruit,  two  fields,  one 
of  them  sown  to  winter  rye,  and  a  fair  piece  of 
mowing,  besides  his  share  of  the  woods.  The 
pasture  they  held  in  common,  and  there  was  grass 
enough  there  for  twenty  "head"— for  Hobart 
already  spoke  of  "head"  or  "neat  stock"  when  he 
meant  cattle,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  had 
enough  rural  phrases  at  his  tongue's  end  to  set 
him  up,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  a  solid  agricultural 
character.  The  boundaries  once  settled  they 
promptly  fell  to  at  the  only  employment  open  to 
them,  and  "lead-pency  farming"  was  the  order  of 
the  day  until  the  time  for  plowing  arrived.  Mys- 
terious calculations  were  chalked  up  on  doors 
and  beams,  old  farm  journals  and  Department 
reports  strewed  the  floors,  and  queer  questions 
provoked  shouts  of  laughter  as  often  as  the 
family  assembled  at  meals.  It  was  a  pleasant 
season  for  all  concerned,  and  Uncle  Peter  fairly 
basked  in  the  spirit  of  grateful  enthusiasm  that 
pervaded  the  household  which  had  been  dull  and 
silent  so  long.  The  different  bent  of  the  two 
brothers  came  out  from  the  first,  and  it  was 
quickly  apparent  that  Hugh,  though  younger  than 
Hobart,  was  more  judicious  and  also  more  con- 
servative. He  thought  the  beaten  paths  safest, 
and  generally  pleasantest,  and  put  up  good- 
naturedly  with  the  nickname  "Old  Hoss,"  which 
kad  been  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  tribute  to  this 
peculiarity.  His  choice  of  land  had  been  made 
with  a  view  to  establishing  an  orchard  which 
would,  he  believed,  in  five  years  yield  a  good 
return.  The  region  had  been  famous  long  before 
for  its  peach  crops,  until  a  disease  called  the  "yel- 
lows" spread  destructively  over  that  part  of  the 
state ;  since  that  fruit-growing  had  fallen  into 
complete  neglect.  The  favorable  soil  and  expo- 
sure suggested  to  Hugh  that  the  hillside  should 
be  devoted  to  peaches  and  plums,  extending  to 
rows  of  berry-canes  in  the  field  beyond.  To  this 
end  he  studied  works  on  fungi  and  fertilizers; 
consulted  with  nurserymen,  and  investigated  the, 
local  markets,  determined  to  lay  out  his  capital 
to  the  best  advantage  and  sustained  by  a  pleas- 
ing vision  of  long  lines  of  trees  loaded  with  pur- 
ple and  crimson  fruit,  for  Hugh  had  much  of  his 
ncle's  taste  for  rural  affairs.  As  to  Hobart, 
hat  he  meant  to  do  with  the  "den"  was  a  puzzle 
to  everybody,  and  it  was  shrewdly  surmised  that 
he  had  chosen  it  more  because  it  appealed  to  his 
romantic  fancy  than  for  any  immediate  practical 
use.  Meanwhile  he  talked  of  raising  oolts,  burning 
charcoal,  planting  a  cranberry-swamp;  changed 
his  mind  from  day  to  day,  and  was  alternately 
elated  and  depressed  over  the  possibilities  of  the 
venture  in  which  he  had  embarked.  "Hobart  has 
the  go-ahead  and  Hugh  the  stick-to-it-ive-ness," 
said  Uncle  Peter  to  himself,  with  his  dry.  meaning 
smile.  "Farming  is  good  for 'em  both;  it'll  bal- 
last them  like,  give  Hobart  a  stiddyer  and  Hugh 
a  little  more  enterprise;  and  I  miss  my  guess  if 
it  don't  turn  out  a  grand  good  thing  all  around." 


Chapter  II. 

BRAG  AND  HOLDFAST 

That  first  summer  was  what  is  sometimes 
known  as  an  eye-opener  to  the  two  well-meaning 
but  inexperienced  youths  who  had  assumed  the 
reins  on  Uncle  Peter's  estate.  Farming,  they 
learned,  is  not  only  a  business,  but  a  fighting 
business;  it  requires  not  merely  will  and  skill, 
but  unsleeping  vigilance.  Weeds  and  weasels 
and  hawks  and  hail  and  squash-bugs  and  garget 
and  breakdowns  seemed  unnaturally  prevalent. 
The  strange  fact  transpired  that  good  men  are 
always  hired  out  in  advance,  while  those  you  pick 
up  in  a  hurry  either  drink  or  take  French  leave 
or  persistently  lean  on  their  hoe-handles.  Of 
course,  our  boys  undertook  too  much;  of  course, 
they  made  mistakes,  on  which  they  chaffed  and 
twitted  each  other  unmercifully;  and  there  was 
an  occasional  passage  of  arms  when  both  wanted 
the  team  or  the  harrow  at  the  same  time.  But 
these  differences  were  never  serious,  and  in  any 
emergency  (such  as  often  arose)  they  fell  to  and 
helped  each  other  out  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world. 

When  haying-time  came  they  joined  forces,  and 
worked  so  hard  that  Uncle  Peter  worried  about 
their  backs,  and  Phebe  outdid  herself  in  provid- 
ing drinks  for  the  thirsty  heroes.  Having  got  the 
last  load  in  without  even  a  wetting  they  felt  that 
a  little  relaxation  was  no  more  than  their  due, 
and  proceeded  to  take  it  characteristically— 
Hugh  lying  in  the  orchard  all  day  reading  Don 
juixote,  and  after  supper  dropping  in  on  the 
neighbors,  while  Hobart  nearly  drowned  himself 
_n  a  boating  trip,  with  two  other  wild  lads,  up 
ort  Biver.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  took 
heir  responsibilities  seriously,  and  learned  some 
aluable  lessons  by  way  of  sunburned  faces,  blis- 
"red  bands  and  stiff  joints.  Every  one  liked  the 
nergetic  young  fellows,  and  when  the  secret  of 
the  competition  leaked  out  it  made  quite  a  buzz 
n  town,  and  more  than  one  hat  was  wagered  on 
he  result.  So  the  season  passed,  and  by  the 
time  the  corn  was  all  in,  the  flocks  of  ducks  and 
chickens  thinned  out  for  market,  pigs  biuchered, 
apples  sold,  and  surplus  of  every  kind  converted 
ato  cash,  the  first  driving  November  storms  pro- 
duced a  lull  and  made  a  nook  by  the  fireside  the 
ost  attractive  place  on  the  farm. 


The  day  before  Thanksgiving  the  brothers  over- 
hauled their  accounts,  and  came  down  to  dinner 
inky,  flushed  and  disheveled,  with  chagrin  writ- 
ten on  their  faces.  Each  carried  a  slip  of  paper 
with  a  gingerly  air,  as  if  it  contained  some  ex- 
plosive which  he  was  bound  to  deliver,  and  Uncle 
Peter  waited  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  while  they 
marched  doggedly  up  and  laid  those  torpedoes 
before  him.  The  debit  and  credit  were  neatly 
carried  out,  and  the  sum  total  of  eight  months' 
gain  was  represented  by  three  small  figures  in 
Hobart's  case,  and  two  large  ones  in  Hugh's. 

"It's  a  pretty  poor  showing,  with  all  the  help 
we've  had,  isn't  it,  uncle?"  he  said,  frankly. 

"Well,  toler'ble,  toler'ble,"  answered  Uncle 
Peter. 

Hugh  felt  that  the  good  man  was  secretly  dis- 
appointed, and  went  on,  quickly,  "I've  got  a  first- 
rate  orchard  started,  you  know— two  hundred 
peach-trees,  one  hundred  Japanese  plums  and 
twenty-five  grape-vines,  besides  a  lot  of  small 
fruit.  It's  been  all  expense  and  no  profit  so  far, 
of  course ;  but  I'm  mistaken  if  I  don't  get  a  pig 
return  later  on." 

"I  have  more  faith  in  my  stock  than  I  have 
in  your  orchard,"  spoke  up  Hobart,  who  had 
"swapped  critters"  (generally  throwing  in  a  trifle 
to  boot)  until  he  was  in  possession  of  a  varied 
menagerie,  besides  being  acquainted  with  every 
cattle-dealer  in  three  townships.  "And  I'm  ahead 
of  you  so  far,  anyhow,"  he  added,  complacently. 

"Don't  brag  too  soon,"  was  all  the  reply  Hugh 
vouchsafed ;  and  he  thought  to  himscdf  that  Ho- 
bart's ideas  never  did  come  to  much,  he  had 
made  one  or  two  bad  slips  already,  and,  after  all, 
good,  plain  sense,  with  determination  to  back  it, 
of  course— in  short,  Hugh  preferred  his  own 
prospects. 

Uncle  Peter  broke  in  on  this  agreeable  train  of 
reflection.  "Well,  boys,"  he  said,  "I've  no  fault 
to  find  with  either  of  ye;  you've  held  by  our 
agreement,  and  kept  stiddy  in  harness,  barring 
kicking  over  the  traces  a  bit  now  and  then.  I 
never  see  two  chaps  take  hold  of  farm-work  much 
handier,  and  it's  my  belief  that  not  only  the 
place  is  picking  up,  but  you're  picking  up  some- 
thing yourselves.  Yes,  yes,  I've  had  real  com- 
fort in  ye ;  and  youVe  clone  well,  I  say,  if  you 
haven't  earned  quite  what  I  did  off'n  the  same 
land  when  I  was  your  age." 

The  brothers  felt  their  faces  grow  warm  at 
these  generous  words,  and  they  listened  respect- 
fully while  Uncle  Peter  added  a  little  homily  on 
the  value  of  character.  "I'd  be  sorry  to  have  you 
think  the  money  was  all  you  was  working  for," 
he  ended  by  saying. 

"I  don't  think  so.  But  what  are  we  going  to  try 
next?  That's  the  question.  Here  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  and  we  can't  be  doing  anything 
for  four  or  five  months,"  observed  Hugh,  in  a  rue- 
ful tone. 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  interrupted  Hobart,  mys- 
teriously wagging  his  head. 

"You  boys  must  calculate  to  eat  raw  victuals 
next  summer,  heh?"  spoke  up  Phebe  Ann,  who 
had  come  in  and  now  stood  with  her  arms  akimbo, 
expecting  as  usual  to  have,  her  say  about  family 
matters. 

"Sure  enough,  we  might  saw  wood,  I  suppose," 
began  Hugh;  while  Hobart  muttered,  "Oh,  my 
buttons,  the  Griffin  again!"  and  turned  his  back 
on  her,  for  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike 
of  the  spinster,  whose  sharp  eyes  and  unsparing 
tongue  made  her  a  formidable  adversary.  Phebe 
heard,  and  her  black  eyes  snapped;  but  before 
she  had  time  to  frame  a  fitting  retort  Uncle  Peter 
hastily  broke  in : 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  he  remarked,  "that  if 
either  of  you  would  like  to  get  up  a  wood-pile  you 
shall  have  six  dollars  a  cord,  cut  and  piled—" 

"Whew!  And  how  big  a  one  do  you  want?"  de- 
manded Hugh. 

"Oh,  a  shedful— twenty  cords  or  more,  to  last 
through  the  year." 

"Twenty  cords!  It's  a  go,  uncle!  We'll  draw 
lots  for  the  job!"  cried  Hugh,  looking  eagerly  at 
his  brother. 

"You  can  take  it,  thanks.  I  have  other  and 
more  important  business  on  hand,"  was  the  pro- 
vokingly  cool  reply. 

Hugh  was  immediately  conscious  of  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  under  his  jacket.  "The  dickens 
you  have!"  he  exclaimed.  "Experiments  flour- 
ish even  in  winter-time,  do  they?  Let  us  hear 
what  it  is  you  mean  to  do  now." 

"Another  new-fangled  way  to  cook  eggs,  I'll  be 
bound,"  declared  Phebe,  with  grim  sarcasm. 
Hobart's  "experiments"  had  included  an  incu- 
bator, in  which  he  gently  roasted  forty  young 
ducks  in  their  shells. 

"When  I  take  to  raising  geese  Fll  come  to  you 
for  advice,"  flashed  out  that  young  man,  in 
dudgeon. 

"Well,  you  won't  need  to  come  to  anybody  for 
the  sauce  for  'em,  that's  one  sure  thing,"  observed 
Phebe,  firing  this  shot  over  her  shoulder  on  her 
way  to  the  kitchen;  for  in  spite  of  appearances 
she  was  woman  enough  to  enjoy  the  last  word. 

"Don't  be  hard  on  her,  boys.  She's  as  honest  a 
soul  as  ever  breathed,  and  a  first-rate  hand  at 
nursing  if  you  happen  to  get  sick,"  said  Uncle 
Peter,  as  the  door  banged. 

"Oh,  preserve  us!  I'd  rather  have  a  regiment 
of  grenadiers  to  take  care  of  me  than  that  old 
girl!"  exclaimed  Hobart. 

"Come,  tell  us  what  your  plan  is,"  urged  Hugh, 
who  found  this  discussion  a  great  waste  of  time. 

"Perhaps  I'd  rather  keep  my  plans  to  myself," 
answered  Hobart,  uncivilly,  being  nettled  by  a 
suspicion  that  he  had  come  off  second  best. 

"Oh!  Just  as  you  like,  of  course,"  replied 
Hugh,  after  staring  a  moment;  and  turning  to  his 
uncle  he  began  to  talk  about  the  last  town  meet- 
ing, as  if  a  choice  of  selectmen  was  his  dearest 
interest  in  life.  But  all  the  time  that  sense  of 
disquiet  remained  like  a  cold  lump  at  the  pit  of 
his  stomach,  and  he  knew  it  instinctively  for  the 


ugly  thing  called  envy.  Hobart  had  always  pos- 
sessed an  originality  and  daring  that  threw  his 
brother's  more  sober  gifts  in  the  shade— gifts 
which  he  consequently  ridiculed,  though  he  ad- 
mired them  in  his  heart,  and  would  have  consid- 
ered them  a  useful  addition  to  his  own.  It  was 
evident  now  that  he  had  some  new  scheme  in  his 
head  which  caused  the  family  wood-pile  to  be  re- 
garded with  scorn,  and  Hugh's  suspicions  pointed 
to  an  old  hunter  in  the  neighborhood,  a  man 
named  Dave  Lamson,  with  whom  he  had  often 
been  seen  talking  of  late.  Lamson,  he  fancied, 
might  have  given  his  brother  points  as  to  game, 
and  incidentally  offered  him  his  old  gun  for  a 
song.  That  this  surmise  was  correct  events  soon 
proved. 

[to  be  continued] 

THE  GOLD-OAK 

A  SUGAR-CAMP  TALE 

Alexander  P.  Huston 

who,  in  the  audible  hush  of  the  wood's 
night,  has  never  reclined  in  the  com- 
fortable glow  of  a  sugar-camp  furnace, 
•nor  breathed  that  delightful  aroma 
wafted  from  its  seething  kettles,  has 
never  experienced  quite  the  same  rel- 
ish for  story-telling  and  story-hearing 
as  his  more  fortunate  brother.  Stories 
are  as  common  to  the  sugar-camp  as  bread  is  to 
the  dinner-table. 

There  were  four  of  us  seated  around  the  fur- 
nace door— Uncle  Billy,  Griswold  the  professor, 
Benton  the  scribbler— we  three  the  regular  camp 
crew— and  our  guest,  old  John  Bevis.  Uncle  Billy, 
as  it  happened  to  be  his  turn  as  fireman,  sat  upon 
a  stool  in  front  of  the  furnace,  holding  a  long  elm 
poker  in  his  hands.  Griswold  sat  upon  his  right 
on  a  bench  along  the  east  wall  of  camp.  His  offices 
were  fuel-carrier  and  general  utility  man— this  was 
a  pioneer  camp.  Benton  sat  upon  a  chair  by  the 
side  of  the  furnace.  His  offices  were  kettle- 
replenisher  and  skimmer.  Our  guest,  old  John 
Bevis,  sat  on  the  left  of  Uncle  Billy  on  a  bench 
along  the  west  wall  of  camp.  This  was  our  party 
for  the  night. 

The  night  was  a  beautiful  one,  mild  and 
pleasant.  The  full  moon  stood  well  above  the 
eastern  horizon  in  a  clear  sky.  A  breeze  from 
the  southeast  fanned  to  a  constant  radiating  heat 
the  front  of  the  fire.  A  red  glow,  augmented  by 
fitful  tongues  of  flame,  shot  upward  from  the 
chimney-top.  Occasionally  a  shower  of  sparks 
added  to  the  weird  illumination. 

"She's  a-boomin'  now!"  enthusiastically  re- 
marked Uncle  Billy,  pushing  with  the  long  poker 
a  hickory  knot  back  under  the  rear  kettle.  "There 
may  be  nothin'  in  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  Are 
burns  better  at  night  than  in  the  day;  it  boils 
faster." 

The  surface  of  the  kettles  foamed  like  an  angry 
sea.  The  professor,  about  to  inquire  into  the 
philosophy  of  Uncle  Billy's  statement,  was  shut 
off  abruptly,  and  hurriedly  loosened  the  pork- 
string  to  calm  the  threatened  fury,  while  the 
scribbler  seized  the  ladle  and  industriously 
skimmed  the  center  kettle,  \Vhich  was  just  about 
to  boil. 

"Keep  'em  on  the  run,  boys,  and  by  daylight 
you'll  have  it  all  in  syrup,?'  said  our  guest,  as  he 
measured  with  his  eye  the  contents  of  the  sugar- 
water  cask. 

"That  is  all  well  enough,  but  sometimes  the  story 
boils  and  the  k«ttlesrest;  then  your  predictions 
go  wild,"  remarked  the  scribbler,  trying  to  dis- 
cover through  the  steam  the  ship-wrecked  scum. 

"Especially  if  there  are  many  visitors  in  camp," 
added  the  professor,  smiling. 

"Yes,  you  must  watch  your  business,  boys,"  said 
our  guest,  rather  seriously. 

Uncle  Billy,  who  was  faithfully  attending  his 
work,  had  just  given  the  fire  another  poke  and 
put. in  a  couple  of  fresh  sticks.  The  sugar-camp 
always  placed  him  in  a  reminiscent  mood.  Tak- 
ing a  fresh  quid  of  tobacco  he  turned  to  our  guest. 
"John,  how'd  you  come  out  with  your  sawmill?" 

"First-rate,"  replied  our  guest,  suddenly  inter- 
ested. 

"What'd  you  do  with  all  the  big  poplars  an' 
oaks?" 

"Sold  some  for  ship-timber  and  put  the  rest  in 
my  yards ;  lire  destroyed  that,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  drawled  Uncle  Billy,  regretfully. 

This  seemed  to  set  our  guest  to  thinking.  Let 
us  look  at  him  for  a  moment.  His  voice,  carriage 
and  general  appearance  were  very  striking. 
His  eccentricity  found  expression  in  the  long 
curls  which  clustered  about  his  shoulders.  His 
form  was  tall,  slightly  bent  and  spare.  He  wore 
a  broad-rimmed  felt  hat,  which  he  always  pushed 
back  off  his  forehead.  Glancing  around  the  little 
circle  he  began : 

"In  the  fall  of  1875  we  discovered  quite  a 
curiosity.  My  mill  was  running  full  time.  One 
day  a  bank-clerk  sort  of  a  fellow  came  to  my  log- 
ging-camp and  asked  for  work.  The  neighbors 
had  told  him  he  might  find  employment  there  for 
the  winter. 

"In  answer  to  my  questions  he  said  that  his  name 
was  Kiverton,  and  that  his  home  was  in  New  York 
state.  The  recent  panic  had  lost  him  his  position, 
and  being  broken  down  in  health  from  worry  he 
had  determined  to  travel  and  do  outdoor  work  to 
build  up  his  strength.  He  had  never  had  any 
experience  in  a  logging-camp,  but  if  I  would  give 
him  work  for  a  few  months  it  would  be  very 
acceptable,  and  I  might  pay  him  whatever  he  was 
worth.  We  needed  help  at  the  time  and  I  em- 
ployed him. 

"We  were  cutting  through  a  strip  of  fine  timber, 
and  had  about  reached  the  old  trail  which  tra- 
versed the  bottom-land  at  the  foot  of  Turkey  Eidge. 


There  we  found  some  fine  specimens— old  veterans 
four  and  five  feet  across  the  stump.  Kiverton 
had  been  working  a  few  days,  and  was  proving 
his  grit,  under  the  training  of  Stevens,  the  best 
lumberman  in  camp.  They  struck  a  tree  which 
was  a  curiosity  in  itself.  It  was  an  oak,  tall 
and  straight,  measuring  about  sixty  feet  to  the 
lowest  fork.  Its  top  was  symmetrical,  having  a 
large  circumference  and  a  dense  growth  of  limbs. 
Stevens  and  Eiverton  made  preparations  to  cut 
it  down.  Their  plan  was  to  saw  straight  through, 
leaving  a  level  surface  on  the  stump  and  a  smooth 
end  across  the  log.  This  they  proceeded  to  do; 
but  when  about  one  third  through  the  saw  pulled 
very  hard,  something  unusual,  as  it  did  not  bind. 
They  withdrew  the  saw  and  began  on  the  other 
side.  The  tree  fell  upon  the  chosen  ground. 
Upon  examination  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  was 
found  to  be  a  nest  of  bullets.  Some  the  saw  had 
cut;  several  doubtless  remained  embedded  in 
the  wood  and  hidden  from  view.  They  had  been 
in  the  tree,  by  accurate  count,  of  the  rings  which 
grew  around  them,  just  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
years.  Indisputable  as  this  evidence  was,  the 
fact  seemed  very  strange,  hardly  credible  to 
either  Stevens  or  Kiverton.  But  there  were  the 
rings  registering  the  years,  and  the  fact  could  not 
be  denied.  They  had  found  'quite  a  curiosity,'  as 
Kiverton  remarked. 

"How  came  the  bullets  here?  What  was  the 
mission  of  their  ancient  flight?  Were  they  shot  at 
a  mark  during  some  prize  tournament  of  the  early 
pioneer  or  red  man?  No;  the  pioneer  did  not 
waste  his  ammunition ;  neither  did  the  Indian. 
Was  their  mission  to  kill?  Very  likely.  So  Kiv- 
erton reasoned  to  himself. 

"A  section  containing  the  bullets  was  cut  off  the 
end  of  the  log,  and  at  noon  Stevens  and  Eiverton 
carried  it  into  camp.  It  created  considerable 
interest  and  drew  forth  many  comments.  After 
dinner  Eiverton  returned  to  the  tree  to  continue  his 
examination.  A  few  bullets  remained  in  the 
stump,  and  these  he  began  to  cut  out  with  his 
knife.  In  doing  so  he  noticed  a  few  inches  from 
the  bullets  a  slight  break  in  the  wood,  which, 
upon  investigation,  proved  to  be  the  entrance  to 
a  cavity.  It  was  filled  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
whitish,  pulpy  matter— 'the  lodge  of  some  worm,' 
he  thought.  But  a  little  further  probing  exposed 
a  small  plug  in  the  end  of  the  cavity,  and  revealed 
the  work  of  human  hands.  Eiverton's  curiosity 
was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  He  cut  out  the 
plug  and  made  a  closer  examination.  Evidently 
the  hole  had  been  made  with  an  auger.  A  slight 
film  of  white  mold  incrusted  it,  and  a  small, 
brownish  roll,  resembling  a  curled  autumn  leaf, 
could  just  be  seen.  Eiverton  carefully  cut  away 
the  wood  and  drew  out  a  small  scrap  of  brown 
paper,  on  which  he  found,  in  legible  but  slightly 
faded  writing,  these  words :  'At  the  roots  of  the 
knotted  oak."  He  sat  down  upon  the  stump  and 
read  and  re-read  the  words  many  times.  Suddenly 
bis  hand  pointed  across  the  trail,  and  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  he  said,  'There!'  In  the  little  hollow, 
about  forty  paces  from  the  trail,  stood  the  knotted 
oak. 

"A  call  from  the  camp  gave  notice  that  the  men 
were  coming  out  to  work,  and  Eiverton,  hastily 
placing  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  seized  his  ax  and 
cut  away  all  trace  of  the  cavity.  Stevens,  arriv- 
ing a  few  moments  later,  found  his  partner  busy 
cutting  away  the  brush. 

"After  supper  that  evening  a  party  of  coon- 
hunters,  composed  of  lumbermen  and  camp  vis- 
itors, started  out  over  the  ridge  and  entered  the 
uncut  timber.  The  rest  of  the  lumbermen  sat 
around  the  fire  and  played  cards.  Eiverton, 
apparently  uninterested,  excused  himself  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  game,  quietly  found  spade 
and  pick,  and  started  for  the  knotted  oak.  He 
took  with  him  a  small  lantern,  which  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  light. 

"Upon  reaching  the  bullet-oak  he  hesitated,  as 
though  in  doubt  what  course  to  pursue.  The  oft- 
asked  questions  of  the  afternoon  repeated  them- 
selves again:  'Can  this  paper,  this  message,  have 
anything  to  do  with  those  bullets?  Possibly— very 
likely!  It  was  imprisoned  there  at  the  same  time, 
evidently.  To  what  do  these  words  refer— the 
decayed  bones  of  some  buried  victim?  Some 
hidden  treasure?  What?  Wait  and  see.'  Thus 
he  reasoned  while  he  halted. 

"Then  he  again  started  for  the  knotted  oak, 
which  he  found  with  little  difficulty.  Making  sure 
that  no  one  was  near,  he  lighted  his  lantern  and 
again  began  to  reason  about  the  mystery  of  the 
message. 

"  'This  tree  is  an  oak ;  it  is  knotted  and  twisted, 
therefore  unlikely  to  be  cut  for  timber.  There  is 
no  other  tree  in  this  locality  like  it;  it  has  the  age ; 
it  must  be  the  tree!' 

"He  walked  around  it,  examining  its  roots.  On 
one  side  was  a  bowl-shaped  space. 

"'If  anything  is  buried  here  it  must  be  under 
the  bowl  of  these  two  large  roots,'  he  reasoned. 

"Placing  the  lantern  in  the  bowl,  so  that  its  light 
might  be  hidden  from  view,  he  scraped  away  the 
leaf-mold  with  his  spade.  The  spade  cut  easily 
through  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  surface,  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  had  reached  the  depth  of  eigh- 
teen inches ;  there  he  struck  harder  ground.  He 
continued  to  dig,  using  both  pick  and  spade.  When 
clown  about  two  feet  a  stone  barred  the  way.  A 
few  strokes  with  the  pick  showed  that  only  a 
corner  of  the  stone  extended  into  the  hole,  the 
body  resting  under  the  tree.  He  then  began  to 
dig  out  the  stone,  but  found  that  another  stone 
was  resting  on  top  of  it,  and  still  another  on  top 
of  that,  none  of  which  seemed  very  large.  By  dig- 
ging a  little  around  the  sides  of  the  hole  he  was  able 
to  pry  out  the  top  stone.  It  proved  to  he  quite  small, 
and  its  inner  edge  dry,  indicating  a  cavity.  Plac- 
ing the  lantern  down  in  the  hole,  he  stretched 
himself  flat  on  the  leaves  and  peered  into  the 
opening.  A  cavity  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter 
was  there,  and  appeared  to  be  walled  up  on  the 
other  side.  A  strong  pressure  upward  loosened 
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Cut  a  Figure 
in  the  World 

A  farmer's  boy  or 
girl  can  take  a 
position  in 
town  or  city 
at  a  fair  sala- 
ry after  a 
few  months 
study  at 
home.  By 
our  plan  their 
education 
pays  for  itself 
while  they  are 
~->      studying.  Every- 
thing they  learn 
Is  turned  into  money 
at  once.    Our  teaching 
is  practical. 

By  our  method 

FARMERS'  BOYS 

have  become  draftsmen,  electricians, 
surveyors,  engineers. 

FARMERS'  GIRLS 

have  become  stenographers,  book- 
keepers, designers. 

Write,  stating  subject  which  interests  you* 

International  Correspondence  Schools. 
Box  1512,  Scranton,  Pa. 


$10.98  HAY  RAKE  OFFER. 

For  $10.98  we  offer  a  strictly  high  grade  Hay  Rake 
the  equal  of  rakes  that  retail  at  double  the  price. 

? END  NQ  MONEY  if  you  live  within  500  miles  of 
hicago,  (ii  further  send  $1.00),  cut  this  ad.  out  and 

send  to  us  and 
we  will  sendthls 
HAY  RASE  to  you 
direct  from  our 
factory  in  cen- 
tral Ohio,  bv 
freight  C.  O.  D', 
subject  to  ex- 
amination. You 
can  examine  it 
*at  your  freight 
depot,  and  if 
found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly  aa  represented,  and  the  equal  of 
rakes  that  others  sell  at  double  the  price,  then  01A  AO 
pay  the  freight  agent  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE.  dlUolfO 
and  freight  charges,  less  81.00  if  sent  with  order.  The 
rake  weighs  250  pounds  and  the  freight  will 
average  about  $1.50  for  each  500  miles. 
THIS  IS  A  GOOD  SUBSTANTIAL  RAKE.  Extra  s!  rone, 
20-tooth,  6-foot,  made  with  Bleel  wheels.  The  wheels  are  at- 
tached by  malleable  iron  holders.the  teeth  are  fastened  by  a 
separate  bolt,  constructed  and  shaped  so  as  to  glide  under 
the  hay,  collecting  every  straw  without  striking  the  soil. 
The  teeth  raise  high  when  dumping  and  drop  the  entire 
quantity  of  hay  gathered.  Any  child  old  enough  to  drive 
can  operate  it.  The  rake  is  made  by  one  of  the  best  makers  In 
this  country.  Made  of  the  highest  grade  malleable 
Iron,  seasoned  hardwood  and  steel;  highest  grade  wrought 
spindles,  easily  adjusted  for  any  variety  of  crop  or  service. 
The  shafts  are  hinged  so  that  the  draft  of  the  horse  as- 
sists in  discharging  the  hay;  no  effort  required  to  move 
the  lock  lever.  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  HAY 
TOOLS*  write  for  free  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

fit  every  requirement  for  every  class  of  farming 
and  feeding.  This  one  is  a  power  and  grindei 
combined.  We  have  others,  various  sizes,  both 
sweep  and  power.  All  are  fast  and  easy  grinders 
Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  small  grams,  in- 
cluding Millo  Maize  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Send  for  oui 
catalogue  50  before  you  buy  a  mill. 

THE  FOOS  MANFO.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Wood  Saw  Machines 

6  sizes;  hand  or  self-feed.  15  to  75  cords  per  day. 
S-UALLKY  and  BATTLE  CREEK  Drag 
Saws.  No.  2  Self-Feed  Battle  Creek  Drag  Saw, 
<§■  for  2  to  4  horses.  Price 
For  I^^^nSkH  $S5.00;  with  power  corn- 
Far  in ,  i  jt  IjEi  _  plete,  $150.  Famous 
Forest    u  — .»Afcjni    Jr  Electric  Circular  Saw 

and  ,^iIO^«Ss9SS«/Br — —  Machine. 
Factory  §E^llll3Kir^l523,5^^""     Tte  best 

Long  Timber 
or  Pole  Saw 
on  Earth. 
&  We  also 
52  make  En- 
silage and  Fodder  Cutters,  Grinding  Mills,  the 
Battle  Creek  BoltingorSlatMill.  Farm  Powers. 
Cat.  and  Introduction  prices  to  any  one  naming  this  paper. 
SMALLEY  MFQ.  CO.,  Solo  makers,  Manltowoc.Wls. 


ALL  STEEL     LAWN  FENCE.! 


971  ftlOH.St^'iSg 


;  ....  ..  ..  

ALL  KINDS  OF 
IRONandwIRE 

WORK.  fHlMU'.'ftMOIlCEMETERIES 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR 

CHURCHES. 


AND  PARKS. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  In  Amer- 
ica, including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental, 

Shadeand Forest  Trees, 

Tree  Seeds.  Etc 

K.  DOUGLAS*  SONS 
■VVaukegan,  ILL 


/t  i  t  ITTAllVI  1  Improved  and  unimproved  Lands 
LA  IJ  Tim  MA  in  any  part  of  the  State;  great 
W    ^  bargains  in  Southern  California. 

\lso  California  Lands  in  Exchange  for  Eastern  Proper- 
ties. INTERNATIONAL  COLONY  CO.,  W.  C.  RICH- 
ARDS, Manager,  1123  St.  JameB  Building,  New  York. 


the  other  stones  aud  revealed  a  solid  circular 
object,  which,  upon  close  examination,  he  found 
to  be  an  earthen  vessel  of  some  sort.  It  was 
inverted  and  rested  upon  a  stone.  Riverton 
quickly  dug  away  the  binding  earth  and  took,  out 
an  old  sealed  jar.  It  was  quite  heavy  and  con- 
tained soft  and  hard  substances,  which  rattled 
and  rolled  about. 

"He  sat  down  against  the  tree  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  jar,  when  suddenly  the  bay  of  a 
hound  sounded  up  the  trail,  and  something  scram- 
bled up  a  leaning  tree  near  where  he  sat.  'It's  a 
coon,  and  old  Tige  is  hot  on  his  track,'  he  whis- 
pered, excitedly.  A  moment  of  intense  listening 
passed.  Then  he  seized  the  lantern,  blew  it  out, 
threw  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth  into  the  hole, 
covered  it  over  with  leaves,  pushed  the  spade  and 
pick  into  a  hollow  log  near  by.  and  taking  the  jar 
under  his  arm  and  the  lantern  in  hand,  retreated 
down  the  trail.  Old  Tige  was  coming  down  the 
ravine,  filling  the  woods  with  his  musical  bays. 
Riverton  halted  and  watched  the  home  tree. 
Soon  old  Tige  barked  treed. 

"The  boys  might  be  expected  now  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  Riverton  retreated  a  little  farther  down 
the  trail.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock.  He  leaned 
against  a  dead  sugar  and  waited.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  a  light  appeared  over  the  ridge  and  the 
noise  of  mingled  voices  assured  him  the  hunters 
were  coming.  He  could  hear  old  Tige,  inspired 
by  his  master's  voice,  scratching  the  tree  and 
barking  more  frantically  than  ever. 

"After  a  short  consultation  rapid  chopping  was 
heard.  'Down  she  goes;  no  danger  now,'  said 
Riverton.  Kneeling  beside  the  dead  sugar  he 
lighted  his  lantern  and  emptied  the  contents  of 
the  jar  into  his  hat— a  small  piece  of  paper,  a 
long,  round  package  securely  tied,  and  several 
handfuls  of  gold  coins.  The  package  contained 
English  and  French  bank-notes.  On  the  paper 
was  written  the  following  message: 

To  the  Finder 
This  money  was  the  property  of  James  D.  Riverton, 
trapper  and  guide  of  Virginia  Colony ;  killed  by  the 
Indians,  allies  of  the  French,  near  this  spot,  July  16, 
1756.  See  bullet-scarred  oak  due  west,  near  trail.  In 
case  I  cannot  return  to  recover  and  carry  the  same  to 
his  relatives,  too  dangerous  to  undertake  now  on 
account  of  the  war,  I  leave,  stranger,  the  obligation  to 
you,  and  trust  to  your  honor  and  integrity. 

His  friend  and  comrade, 
Jaspek  Lake  Allen, 
Virginia  Colony. 

"'James  D.  Riverton!1  repeated  Riverton,  in 
breathless  wonder.  It  was  the  name  of  an  ances- 
tor given  in  the  genealogical  record  of  his  own 
family.  Riverton  was  almost  dazed  by  this  good 
fortune.  He  sat  for  an  hour  wrapped  in  thought, 
oblivious  to  everything  around  him.  He  must  re- 
turn to  his  home  at  once;  his  mother,  his  sister 
and  himself,  so  far  as  he  knew,  were  the  only  heirs. 

"He  now  began  to  count  the  money.  As  nearly 
as  he'  could  estimate  by  the  obscure  light  there 
was  about  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  in  all. 
Riverton  felt  quite  rich.  What  to  do  with  it  for 
the  present  was  the  next  question.  He  did  not 
want  to  reveal  his  secret— at  least  not  yet.  Not 
far  away  was  an  abandoned  spring.  He  would 
hide  it  there  and  it  would  be  safe.  A  half  hour 
later  he  arrived  at  camp  and  found  his  companions 
asleep.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  stretched  upon 
his  bunk,  and  fell  into  a  restless  sleep. 

"The  next  morning  after  breakfast  Riverton 
came  directly  to  the  house  to  speak  to  me  before 
I  departed  for  the  timber.  We  met  at  the  barn- 
yard gate,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  tell  me.  He  then  related 
the  discovery  of  the  message  in  the  bullet-oak, 
the  finding  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and  the  paper 
in  the  jar  which  gave  the  name  of  the  original 
owner  and  revealed  the  present  heirs  to  that 
treasure,  one  of  whom  he  was  himself. 

"From  my  mystified  look  he  thought  I  dis- 
credited his  story. 

"  'You  do  not  believe  me?'  he  said.  'Come  with 
me.' 

"  'Yes,  I  believe  you,'  I  replied;  'but  the  whole 
thing  seems  like  a  dream,  so  strange,  so  unlike—' 

"  'Come  with  me!'  he  interrupted,  earnestly. 

"We  walked  to  the  knotted  oak,  and  he  pointed 
out  the  cavity  from  which  the  jar  had  been  taken. 

"  'Now  let  us  look  at  the  treasure,'  said  he. 

"Then  we  went  to  the  old  spring  and  he  uncov- 
ered the  antiquated  jar.  Removing  the  lid,  he 
took  out  the  paper  and  handed  it  to  me  to  read. 
The  evidence  seemed  conclusive;  his  story  was 
undoubtedly  true.  We  then  returned  to  the  house. 

"  'I  wish  to  leave  this  money  in  your  possession 
a  little  while,'  he  said.  "I  shall  send  for  proof  to 
establish  my  right  to  it  as  heir.' 

"He  then  borrowed  one  of  my  horses,  rode  to 
the  telegraph-station,  and  sent  this  message: 

Taylorsville,  Ind.,  Nov.  15, 1875. 
To  Mrs.  Fulton  E.  Riverton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Express  family  genealogical  book  at  once. 

Ellsworth. 

"Three  days  later  the  book  was  in  his  hands, 
and  from  it  Rivertou's  rights  were  fully  con- 
firmed.  I  congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune. 

"  'Do  not,  Mr.  Bevis,  do  not  destroy  the  tree,' 
he  earnestly  requested. 

"The  next  day  he  departed  for  home.  The  tree 
was  named  by  the  men  the  gold-oak." 

Here,  at  the  close  of  his  story,  John  Bevis  took 
from  his  pocket  a  handsome  gold  watch.  "This 
watch,"  said  he,  "Riverton  sent  to  me  as  a  remem- 
brance. You  will  notice  it  has  engraved  upon  it 
an  oak-tree." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  from  him  again?"  I  asked. 

"As  I  was  about  to  say,"  he  exclaimed,  brush- 
ing his  curls  aside,  "some  five  years  afterward, 
one  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  there  came  to 
my  sugar-camp  a  very  handsome  gentleman  and 
a  beautiful  lady.  It  was  Riverton  and  his  wife. 
They  had  come  to  visit  me  and  see  the  gold-oak." 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable 
timekeepers  made  in  this  country 
or  in  any  other. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch",  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  loatches,  ivill  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


BIG  25c  CARPET  OFFER 

rnR  PFMTQ  per  yard  we  offer  this  extra  special 

rU"  fcU  wCH  IP  heavy  GRANITE  CARPET,  new 
1901  pattern,  86  Inches  wide,  the  equal  of  carpets 
which  your  storekeeper  sells  at  from  40  to  50  cents. 
QEUn  Ufl  MftUCYCuttnisad-outandsendtons.men- 
OCniJ  nil  rclUnt  I  Hon  No.  (IGL,  state  number  of  yards 
warned,  whether  red  or  preen  ground,  and  ire  will  send  the  carpet  to 
joo  by  freight,  CO.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  You  can  examine 
it  at  your  nearest  freight  depot,  and  If  found  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, exactly  as  represented,  thegreaiest  carpet  value  ever  of-  4^  m 
fered,  the  equal  of  carpets  thai  your  storekeeper  at  home  spIIs  *M  Eh  A  Per 
at  nearly  double  the  price,  if  you  find  It  in  every  war  *:itisfac-  mr  mm  If  Yard 
tory,  Oien  pay  the  freight  agentoar  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  W 

and  freight  charges.  The  carpet  weighs  about  one  pound 
to  the  yard,  and  the  freight  on  twenty  to  fifty  yardB  will 
average  from  50  to  75  cents  for  each  500  miles* 

THIS  SPECIAL  25-CENT  CARPET  SttSfzrFfiZl 

heavy  genuine  Granite  Carpet.  Comes  in  either  red  or  green 
background,  as  desired.  The  red  background  has  handsome  green 
and  tan  colored  scroll  effect;  the  green  background  has  red  and  tan 
scroll  effect.  This  carpet  is  made  for  us  under  contract  by  one  of  the 
best  carpet  makers  in  America.  Blade  extra  strong  and  serviceable. 
Every  yard  is  guaranteed  and  it  is  absolutely  fast  color.  A  floor  of 
this  handsome  carpet  will  look  as  well  and  wear  better  than  many 
carpets  that  cost  more  than  double  the  price.  Oor  special  25-cen't 
price  is  based  on  the  actual  cost  of*  material  and  labor,  with 
but  our  one  small  percentage  of  profit  added.  Address, 


Big  Color  Plate  Carpet  Catalogue  mailed  free  for  the  asking, 
or  send  15  cents  for  oar  Immense  catalogue  of  everything. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


00.  Different 


from  the  ordinary  buggy,  fs  our  latest  style 
for  1901.  We  use  Long  Distance  Axle 
with  bell  collar  which  keeps  out  all  dust  and 
mud,  runs  1000  miles  without  reoiling.  Combined  Quick  Shift  Shaft 
'Coupler  and  Anti-liatttcr,  so  you  can  change  from  shaft  to-  pole  in  one 
minute.  With  this  attachment  you  ueverhave  anyrattle.  Wheels  and  Gear,every 
Stick  of  timber  used  guaranteed  to  be  the  very  best  of  second  growth  hickory Every 
forging  and  bolt  the  best  Norway  iron.  (Wheelsfurnished  any  size.)  Body  20,22  or 
2±  in.  wide, 55  in.  long.  Spring  cushion  aod  back. 
.  T*«ii!»«t»|5»i/4c  We  upholster  the  seat  and  back  cushion  with  a  fine  green 
111  lulinillagdfl  velvet  with  gold  figure,  or  whip  cord  with  high  wings  on 
lend  of  seat  cushion,  and  line  the  top  with  a  special  light  color  top  lining  to  match  the 
yseat  trimming.  1  he  edge  of  top  lining  is  pinked,  the  back  stays  of  top  are  pinked  on 
'  edge  and  center  etiihed,  a  special  design  v,  nh  thread  tomat^h  top  lining.  We  use  alight 
color  carpet  for  bottom  andt.i  :e  panels  of  body,  (or  when  desired  will  use  leather  or  dirk 
broadcloth  trimmingsaDd  dark  fining  in  top  with  dark  carpet  to  match.) 
rUSf>Lla  MAimfintlc  We  fnrmshnickle  dash  rail,  nickle  rail  over  back  of  seat  cushion,  nickle  prop  nuts.nicble  seat 
iMbKlU  lTlUUIllllIag&i  handles,  n  cklehub  bands.  W  e  paint  tomatchtrimmiDgs,  or  will  paintany  color  toeuitpnr- 
chaser.  We  take  special  pains  with  this  busgy  to  see  that  it  is  fitted  with  trimminss,  paintings,  end  everything  to  match. 
1A/a  nova  w/*.  odnnfo     but  sell  directto  you  at  wholesale  prices  MAffcJEY      We  akin  subject  to  examlna- 

T?C  lldlC  UO  UgClU9p  and  save  you  the  middle  man's  profit.  HV  IflVllCls  tion  without  any  mocey  with 
order,  andif  you  are  not  satisfied  In  every  way,  and  do  not  feel  that  we  havesaved  yon  money  and  given  you  a  bettei  buggy  than  you 
could  have  bought  elsewhere  for  any  thing  like  our  price,  return  to  us  and  we  will  pav  all  freight.  We  warrant  every  bogey  for  % 
years  and  guarantee  safe  delivery,  I>o  you  want,  or  are  you  interested  in  any  way  tn  a  vehicle  or  harnessor any  kind!  If 
so  send  for  our  new  free  vehicle  Catalogue.    We  have  all  styles  at  prices  that  will  interest  and  save  you  money. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

mTHEWORLDNo'9ARL,NGTON 
■  ■■■■  Drop  Head.  6  Drawers 

Highest  Grade,  Highest  Arm,  Richest  Inlaid  Marquetry 
Decorations;  Positive  Fou r- motion    Feed,   ou  Rattling 
Springs  used;  Hound  Tool  Steel  .Needle  Bar, 

FULL  BALL  BEARING 


Self-threading 


I  Shuttle;  $<•  lf-sriiiu 
Automatic  Bobbin  Winder;    Automatic  Tension 

ADVANCE  NO  MONEY 

and  nio^t  reliable  machine  made,  send  us  this  adver 
tisement,  your  name,  post  office  address  and  railroad  ship- 
pingpoint.we  will  then  ship  thissplendid  machine  by  freight 
CO.  D„  for  examination.  If  found  satisfactory  pay  agent 
m  mm  and  freight  charges  and  the  machine  is  yours,  otherwise 
dh  he  will  return  it  to  us,  we  standing  all  freight  charges 
ALL  ATTACHMENTS  FREE:  one  ruffler or  gatherer,  shirring 
plate,  binder,  set  of  fourhemmers,  tueker,  braider,  quilter, 
thread  cutter,  also  foot  hemmer  and  feller,  needles,  bobbins,  screwdrivers  oii 
can.  oil  and  instruction  book.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS.  There  will  be  no  delay 
in  filling  your  order,  we  have  thousands  of  machines  all  ready  for  shipment. 


GASH  BUYERS' UNION 


I  58- 1 60  W.VanBuren  St. 
Dept.  B-  7, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^^1^  Jk  ^>SJ  Grand  lot  of  trees,  free  from  borers,  aphis,  scale ,  yellows, 
F^Si**V/ni  etc-  Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 
avaaaKaM  etc   Immense  supply  of  email  traits.    Headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

4©  acres  hardy  Rotes,  44  greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Fleas,  Roses, 
Geraniums,  etc.  Mall  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money.  Try  os- 
Elegant  catalogue  free.    4T  "Tears.    lOOO  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  Harrison  CO..   Box  207  Palnesville,  O. 

"Profitable  Poultry  Keeping 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES."  This  Is  the  title  and  theme  of  our  new  Year  Book.  Contains  m 
pages,  8xn  in.;  200  new  and  original  illustrations  of  best  poultry  farms.buildings.etcin  the  coun- 
try. Deals  with  every  phase  of  the  poultry  industry  in  an  instructive  and  profit  bringing  way. 
Treats  also  of  the  famous  non-mois-  flVDUCDC  HUMID  ATAQC  guaranteed  to  out- 
ture.  self- ventilating  and  regulating  O  I  rllCllw  irluUDNIUnd,  hatch  any  other  m 
three  or  more  tests  or  money  refunded.  Sent  for  10c  in  stamps.  Ask  for  book  71.  Circular  and  prices  free. 
Saf-VEJiTiuiimg  Addres9  nearest  office.  CTPIIKRS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Chicago,  Wnyland,  N.  Y.,  Boston, Mass. 


WATCH 

!rth  CHATELAINE  or  CHAIN 

FREE 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get 
this  beautiful  'watch,  with  a 
gold  plated  chain  for  boys, 
and  a  gold  plated  chate- 
laine tor  girls,  for  selling 
only  eight  boxes  of  oar 
Great  Cold  and  Headache 
Tablets  at  25  cents  a  box. 
This  -watch  has  a  finely  fin- 
ished case,  with  American 
movement  &  is  w  ar- 
ranted to  keepcorrect 
time, the  equal  in  this 
respect  to  many 
watches  costingtwen- 
ty-flve  dollars  or 
more.  If  you  want  to 
own  this  handsome 
■watch,  write  to-day, 
and  we  will  send  the 
Tablets  by  mail  post- 
paid. "When  sold  send 
us  the  money.  $2.00, 
and  we  will  send  you 
the  watch,  with  either 
gentleman's  chain 
or  lady's  chatelaine, 
as  you  prefer,  same 
day  money  is  received.  REMEMBER,  WE  WANT  YOU  TO 
SELL  EIGHT  BOXES  AND  NO  MORE,  to  get  both  the  watch 
&  chain,or  watch  &  chatelaine.  This  is  a  grand  opportunity 
to  get  a  good  watch  Aeliaift  for  a  very  little  work.  Address, 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., Watch  Dept.  17  B,  New  Haven.Ct 


NOT  A  PIG 

in  a  poke,  but  did  you 
ever  henr  a  Pig:  Sing? 

Well,  this  Muiical 

Pig  ritrht  from  the 
Pnrin  Exposition,  is  the 
latest  and  grcAtcit  won- 
der out.  Afore  fan 
with  this  cute  little  pork- 
er thau  anything  ever  in- 
vented. You  simply  blow 
him  up  like  the  picture 
here  then  the  Pig  be- 
gins to  Sing.  After 
singing  awhile  he  squeals, 
then  collapses,  then  gives 

  up  the  ghost  with  a  lust 

—  faint  grunt  and  final- 
ly    dies*  Everything 
about  the  tragic  ending 
"  ■'    ■  ■  is  so  laughable,  however, 

that  you  nearly  burst  with  hilarity,  so  funny  is  the  ending  of 
poor  Hggy.  Thousands  of  these  Musical  Dying  Pigs  were  sold 
in  Paris  at  the  Exposition  this  season  and  they  are  now  all  the 
rage  in  New  York.  Don't  fail  to  get  one  if  you  want  some  fun. 
They  are  strongly  made  of  a  thin  rubber  substance  so  you  can 
carry  them  in  your  vest  pocket  and  suddenly  blow  him  up  and 
then  there  is  more  fun  ahead  than  a  box  of  monkeys.  Just  get 
one  and  try  it.  Agents  can  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  an 
hour  in  a  crowd.  We  send  one  FREE  with  15c.  three 
months'  trial  subscription.  One  Doz.  &1.00,  postpaid.  Address, 
COMFORT,  Box  738,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Two  (*ent  for  25cf  or  five  for  50c. 


Cutting  a  corn  is  like  cutting 
grass— makes  it  grow  faster.  Use 

/-  A-CORN  SALVE  instead.  15  cents. 
From  druggists,  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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$17*95  FRflMF 


RIDING  CULTIVATOR, 


7.95  FOR  A  REGULAR  $30.00  CULTIVATOR. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

if  you  live  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Iowa  or 
Missouri  (if  in  any 
other  state  send 
$1.00),  cut  this  ad. 
out  and  send  to  us 
and  we  will  send 
you  this  STEEL 
FRAME  RID- 
ING CULTI- 
VATOR direct 
^^fSL.  from  our  factory 
in  central  Ohio  by 


freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  You  can  examine 
it  at  your  freight  depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory, 
exactly  as  represented,  the  equal  of  nny  riding  cultivator  made, 
regardless  of  price,  such  a  cultivator  as  others  sell  at  $30.00 
and  upwards,  then  pav  the  freight  agent  our  A| *J  AC 

SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE   -  T.mMiiM* 

and  freight  charges.  The  cultivator  weighs  350  pounds, 
and  the  freight  will  average  about  $2.00  for  each  500  miles. 

We  offer  this  6-sliovel,  all  steel  riding  cultivator 
under  our  binding  ciinrontce  as  the  highest  grade 
cultivator  made,  a  steel  riding  cultivator  embodying 
all  the  very  latest  improvements,  all  the  good  points  of 
every  other  high  grade  cultivator,  with  the  dcl'eets  of 
none.  This  cultivator  is  made  by  one  of  the  best  makers 
in  this  country,  from  the  best  material  that  money  can 
buy,  only  skilled  mechanics  are  employed.  It  is  a  culti- 
vator that  will  outwear  two  of  the  ordinary  cheap  ma- 
chines. The  six  shovels  are  made  of  soft  center  steel  that 
outwears  all  others  and  scours  in  any  soil.  The -frames  are 
made  from  the  highest  grade  angle  steel,  extra  strong, 
and  will  withstand  any  kind  of  usage.  It  Is  the  easiest  hand- 
ling, most  simple,  strongest  and  most  durable  rldlngcultivater  made 
JIT  C  ST  QC  we  furnish  this  cultivator  complete  with  tongue, 
A  I  V"  i  ivO  singletree  and  six  shovels.  For  a  complete 
line  of  cultivators  at  prices  ranging  from  98  cents  up, 
WRITE  FOB  FREK  CULTIVATOR  CATALOGUE.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,!!!. 


AN  ASTHMA  CURE  AT  LAST 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  the 
discovery  of  a  positive  cure  for  Asthma,  in 
the  wonderful  Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanic 
product  found  on  the  Congo  Kiver,  West 
Africa.  The  cures  wrought  by  it  in  the 
worst  cases  are  really  marvelous.  Sufferers 
of  twenty  to  fifty  years'  standing  have  been 
at  once  restored  to  health  by  the  Kola  Plant. 
Among  others,  many  ministers  of  the  gospel 
testify  to  its  wonderful  powers.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Combs,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  was  per- 
haps the  worst  case,  and  was  cured  by  the 
Kola  Plant  after  fifty  years'  suffering.  Mr. 
Alfred  C.  Lewis,  Washington,  D.  C,  editor 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  gives  similar  tes- 
timony, as  do  many  others.  To  prove  to 
you  beyond  doubt  its  wonderful  curative 
power,  the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  No.  1164 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  send  a  large  case 
of  the  Kola  Compound  free  by  mail  to 
every  reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fibeside 
who  suffers  from  any  form  of  Asthma. 
They  only  ask  in  return  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  tell  your  neighbors  about 
it.  Tou  should  surely  try  it,  as  it  costs 
you  nothing. 


Reversible        /->  « 

LlNENE  SIT 


and 


/WE  n 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
No  L  aundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
By  mall,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  C0.,Dept1  C  Boston,  Mass. 


RUBENS     DANTE. .  TASSO  MURIU'O -  ANGEL0  RAPHAEL 

CV  ffi  ®  |J  ®  *pvp 


PRIZES 
FREE 


1  Solid  Gold  Shell 
Gem-s  e  t  Birthday 
Kini1:,  warranted,  1 
Chain  Bracelet  and 
Xiook,  1  Iain  Lucky 
Stone  Stick-pin,  S 
pieces  Silver-plated 
Ware-Butter- 
knife.  Sugar-shell 
and  Pickle-fork.  All 
6  above  Prizes  (and  our 
Watch  Offer)  mailed  at 
once  entirely  Free  for 
selling  only  15  Ten-cent 
Packages  of  Rose  Per- 
fume.   Send  address  to- 

Iday  fno  money).  We  mail  Perfume  to  be  paid  for  when  sold. 
MUTUAL  CO.,  Dept.  H.  HI.,  50  W.  Larned  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL  DIAMOND  RING  FREE 


BIS3IID  JEWELRY  CO., 


Magnificent,  flashing  Akah 
diamond,  mounted  in  the 
famous  Tiffany  style  setting, 
finished  in  pure  18k.  solid 
gold.  Absolutelywarranted 
for  years.  Send  full  name 
and  address.  We  send  post- 
paid 10  scarf  pins  to  sell  at 
ioc.  each.  When  sold,  re- 
turn us  the  money  and  we 
send  at  once,  above  beautiful 
ring  carefully  packed  in  ele- 
gant plush  lined  case.  We 
send  large  premium  list  too. 
29  Park  Street,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Twelve  Pens  Free 

To  advertize  the  fact  that  "  PERFECTION  " 
DYES  make  the  Fastest,  Strongest  and  Brightest 
Colors  for  Household  use^we  will  send,  FREE,  to 
any  lady  that  uses  Dyes,  Twelve— bestquality  — 
Steel  Pens(assortedstyles)and  twoattractive  Let- 
ter Blotters.  Write  us  what  kind,  and  how  many 
packages  of  Dye  you  used  during  the  past  year, 
enclosing  a  two-c.  stamp  for  postage,  and  we  will 
send  Pens  and  Blotters  by  return  mail.  Address: 
W.  CCSHING  &  CO.,  Dept.  W  Foxcrof  t,  Me. 


OUR 
SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


BROWN'S  ST 

Fifty  years  of  success  prove  these 
troches  the  simplest  and  best  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Eronchial 
and  Lung  Troubles. 

In  boxes— never  sold  In  bulk. 


"^1^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


A  DAILY  MOTTO 

It's  curious  whut  a  sight  o'  good  a  little  thing 
will  do ; 

How  ye  kin  stop  the  fiercest  storm  when  it  begins 
to  brew, 

An'  take  the  sting  from  whut  commenced  to 
rankle  when  'twas  spoke, 

By  keepin'  still  and  treatiu'  it  as  if  it  wus  a  joke ; 

Ye'll  find  that  ye  kin  fill  a  place  with  smiles  in- 
stead o'  tears, 

An'  keep  the  sunshine  gleamin'  through  the 
shadows  of  the  years, 

By  jes'  laughin'. 

Folks  sometimes  fail  ter  note  the  possibilities 
that  lie 

In  the  way  yer  mouth  is  curvin'  an'  the  twinkle 
in  yer  eye ; 

It  ain't  so  much  whnt's  said  that  hurts  ez  what 

ye  think  lies  hid; 
It  ain't  so  much  the  doiu'  ez  the  way  a  thing  is 
.   did;  • 

An'  many  a  home's  kep'  happy  an'  contented  day 
by  day, 

An'  like  ez  not  a  kingdom  hez  been  rescued  from 
decay, 

By  jes'  laughin'. 

—Exchange. 
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SURE  OF  HIS  JOB 

Thkee  men  came  up  carrying  a  long 
iron  shaft,  which  had  been  cut  in 
two,  so  that  an  iron  ring  could  be 
inserted  between  the  two  halves. 
An  empty  crucible  one  foot  wide  and  deep 
hung  in  the  ring.  The  forward  end  of 
the  pole  held  a  cross-bar,  making  it,  as  it 
were,  a  huge  T.  Two  men  held  the  T-part 
of  the  pole,  the  third  grasped  the  rear  end. 
The  crucible  hung  between.  The  remain- 
der of  the  molten  metal  from  the  cal- 
dron was  tipped  into  one  crucible,  and 
the  men  trotted  off  with  it,  the  two  in  front 
with  strained  faces,  the  man  behind  driving 
them  complacently— the  oddest  team  in  the 
world.  He  steered  them  through  a  door- 
way, and  they  emptied  their  crucible  into  a 
small  mold.  As  they  went  they  kept  step  in 
an  unusual  manner.  Instead  of  stepping  out 
right  foot  with  right  foot,  the  left  man's 
right  leg  and  the  right  man's  left  leg  went 
forward  together,  knee  with  knee,  foot  with 
foot.   We  asked  why. 

"That,"  said  our  guide,  "is  to  prevent 
them  from  tripping.  If  they  should  fall,  you 
know,  that  metal  would  pour  over  them." 
"Of  course,  such  a  thing  never  happened." 
"Yes,  it  did,  once.  One  of  the  men  went 
down.  The  other  jumped  clear,  but  the 
fellow  on  the  floor  swam  in  it." 

"Horrible !  Of  course,  he  died  instantly, 
poor  man  1" 

"No;  the  foreman  of  the  carrying  gang, 
taking  in  the  situation,  made  several  terrific 
leaps  for  him— jumped  right  into  the  middle 
of  it— picked  him  up  and  threw  him  out  of 
it  bodily.  Then  he  jumped  clear  himself, 
with  the  stuff  dropping  from  his  shoes. 
They  both  went  to  the  hospital,  but  they 
are  all  right  now.   Heroic,  wasn't  it?  By 

the  way,  that's  him,  the  foreman,  Jim  H  , 

over  there  now.  He  is  still  looking  after 
those  fellows." 

We  looked  over  to  where  a  big  muscular 
fellow  was  directing  a  gang  of  men  manip- 
ulating molten  metal.  He  was  not  disfigured, 
and  he  did  not  look  like  a  hero ;  but  there- 
after the  grime  that  covered  him  seemed 
very  noble  indeed.  And  he  would  not  say  a 
word  of  his  feat  when  we  sought  to  talk 

with  him  about  it.   But  Jim  H   will 

probably  never  want  for  a  job  as  long 
as  Baldwin's  working.— Frank  Leslie's  Pop- 
ular 'Monthly. 

SILENCE  IS  GOLDEN 

Keep  still !  When  trouble  is  brewing  keep 
still;  when  slander  is  getting  on  its  legs 
keep  still ;  when  your  feelings  are  hurt  keep 
still  till  you  recover  your  excitement,  at  any 
rate.  Things  look  different  through  an 
unagitated  eye.  In  a  commotion  once  I 
wrote  a  letter  and  sent  it,  and  wished  I  had 
not.  In  my  later  years  I  had  another  com- 
motion and  wrote  a  long  letter;  but  life 
rubbed  a  little  sense  into  me,  and  I  kept  that 
letter  in  my  pocket  against  the  day  when  I 
could  look  over  it  without  agitation  and 
without  tears.  I  was  glad  I  did.  Less  and 
less  it  seemed  necessary  to  send  it.  I  was 
not  sure  it  would  do  any  hurt,  but  in  my 
doubtfulness  I  learned  reticence,  and  even- 
tually it  was  destroyed. 

Time  works  wonders.  Wait  till  you  can 
speak  calmly,  and  then  you  will  not  need 
to  speak,  maybe.     Silence  is  the  most 


massive  thing  conceivable  sometimes.  It  is 
strength  in  very  grandeur.  It  is  like  a 
regiment  ordered  to  stand  still  in  the  mad 
fury  of  battle.  To  plunge  in  were  twice  as 
easy.  The  tongue  has  unsettled  more  min- 
isters than  small  salaries  ever  did  or  lack  of 
ability.— Christian  Intelligencer. 


THE  INSEPARABLE  CONNECTION  OF  ETHICS 
WITH  RELIGION 

Along  with  the  rise  from  gregariousness 
to  incipient  sociality,  along  with  the  first 
stammerings  of  articulate  speech,  along 
with  the  dawning  discrimination  between 
right  and  wrong,  came  the  earliest  feeble 
groping  toward  a  world  beyond  that  which 
greets  the  senses,  the  first  dim  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  power  that  is  revealed  in 
and  through  the  visible  and  palpable  realm 
of  nature.  And  universally  since  that  time 
the  notion  of  ethics  has  been  inseparably 
associated  with  the  notion  of  religion,  and 
the  sanction  for  ethics  has  been  held  to 
be  closely  related  with  the  world  beyond 
phenomena.-  There  are  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  with  the  further  progress  of 
enlightenment  this  close  relation  will  cease 
to  be  asserted,  that  ethics  will  be  divorced 
from  religion,  and  that  the  groping  of  the 
human  soul  after  its  God  will  be  condemned 
as  a  mere  survival  from  the  errors  of  prim- 
itive savagery,  a  vain  and  idle  reaching  out 
toward  a  world  of  mere  phantoms.  I  men- 
tion this  opinion  merely  to  express  unqual- 
ified and  total  dissent  from  it.  I  believe  it 
can  be  shown  that  one  of  the  strongest 
implications  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is 
the  everlasting  reality  of  religion.— Fiske, 
"Through  Nature  to  God." 


THE  BELL  OF  PRAYER 

Emperor  William  once  said:  "God  has 
hung  the  prayer-bell  in  sunshine  and  hap- 
piness. How  often  does  it  hang  there  mute ! 
But  when  the  storm-wind  of  necessity  breaks 
out  it  begins  to  sound.  May  the  earnest 
days  that  are  upon  us,  the  heavy  clouds 
which  gather  over  us,  set  the  prayer-bells 
ringing.  Let  our  prayers  be  as  a  wall  of 
fire  round  the  camp  of  our  brethren.  Eter- 
nity will  show  that  the  secret  prayers  of 
righteous  men  were  a  great  power  in  these 
struggles,  and  will  reveal  the  fulfillment  of 
the  old  promise,  'Call  upon  me  in  trouble 
and  I  will  deliver  thee.'  Therefore,  pray 
continuously." 

There  are  few  people  but  what  when 
the  clouds  of  adversity  overshadow  them 
call  upon  the  Lord  for  help.  How  prone  we 
are  in  success,  when  there  is  not  a  cloud  to 
dim  our  sky,  that  we  are  to  forget  God ;  but 
when  the  shadows  begin  to  gather  thick  and 
fast  it  is  to  him  that  we  go  for  comfort 
and  strength.  Prayer  offered  in  the  right 
spirit  lifts  the  soul  heavenward  and  brings 
us  in  communion  with  him,  who  alone  can 
dispel  the  darkest  cloud  and  turn  the  black- 
est night  into  the  brightest  day.— Christian 
Herald. 

% 

RICH  MEN  HAVE  NO  FAULTS 

Say,  rather,  they  have  no  friend  kind 
enough  to  tell  them  of  their  faults.  Their 
spots  are  covered  by  their  money,  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  wish  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  them.  Yet  riches  sometimes 
cause  arrogance,  and  a  man  with  a  big  purse 
is  apt  to  grow  purse-proud.  This  sort  of 
bumptiousness  is  a  fault  of  the  most  con- 
temptible kind. — C.  H.  Spurgeon,  "Salt- 
Cellars." 

J5 

FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  §21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a 
set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will 
be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 
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Wanted 

Farmers  whose  lands  do 
not  pay  to  apply 

B.  T.  Babbitt's 

Pure  Potash 

or  Lye 

to  their  trees  and  plants, 
and  to  report,  as  all  its 
users  do,  that  this  excel- 
lent potash  has  wonder- 
fully improved  and  in- 
creased fruit-bearing  and 
vegetable  raising. 

MADE  BY 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York. 

Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  everywhere. 
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SEND  M  MONEY 


600  miles  of  Chicago 
$1.00),  cut  this  ad.  out ; 
we  will  send  you 
this  End  Gate 
Broadcast 
Seeder  by 

freight  U.  O-  DM 
subject  to  exam- 
ination. Too  can 
examine  It  at  jour  « 
freight  depot,  and  - 
if  found  perfect-  * 
ly    satisfactory,  * 
exactly  as  repre- 
sented,   and  the 
equal ofseedersthat 
others  sell  at  double 

the  price,  then  pay  the  freight  agent  our 
SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE   -  - 

and  freight  charges  (or  less  91.00  if  sent  with  order).  The 
seeder  neighs  about  100  pounds  and  the  freight  will  average  65c 
for  each  500  miles.    OUR  SPECIAL  $5.75  PRICE 

is  based  on  the  actual  cost  to  manufacture,  is  less  than 
dealers  can  buyincarload  lots.  This  Is  the  HIGHEST  GRADE 
END  GATE  BROADCAST  8KKDER  made.  Made  for  us  under 
contract  by  the  best  seeder  maker  in  America.  Made  from 
the  very  best  material  that  money  can  buy.  Will  sow  more 
evenly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  seeder 
made.  Will  sew  100  acres  of  wheat  per  day,  other  seeds  at 
proportionate  rates.  VERY  LATEST  MODEL  FOR  1901.  Em- 
bodies every  improvement  every  good  point  of  every 
other  broadcast  seeder  made,  with  the  defects  of  none. 
Write  for  Free  Agricultural  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 


SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole. 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the, 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap,  S 
labor  and  time.    AGENTS  ' 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Mich. 

GEARHART'S  IMPROVED 
*****  KNITTER 

>WITH  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT. 

'  Knits  everything1,  from 
homespun  or  factory 
yarns,  equal  to  hand-knit- 
i  ting.  Cheap,  Practical, 
Simple.  Illustrated  in- 
MONEY  FOR  ^^Hstruction   teaches   you  all 

AGENTS.  aluilHi  about  it.  Only  machine  made 
■with  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free. 
Address,  J  E  GEARHART   Box  10,  Clearfield.  Pa. 


CASE 
&SITS 

OR 
UUJIES 


FREE 


EXAMINATION 

 .Express  Charges  1'ald 

Before  you  buj  a  watch  it  will  not  coat  you  a  cent  to 
eee  our  great  watch  bargain.  Gut  this  out  and  aend 
to  us  with  your  name  and  address,  and  wo  will  Bend 
you  by  express  for  examination  a  hand- 
some WATCH  AND  CHAIN 

CO.  D .  $4-  .50.  sprees  charges 
paid.  Double  bunting  case  beautifully  en- 
graved, stem  wind  and  sum  sot  watch, 
fitted  with  richlyj  eweled  movement,  fine- 
ly adjusted  and  guaranteed  a  correct  time* 
keeper,  with  long  gold  plated  chain  for 
Sadies  orveatchain  forgents.  If  you  con- 
sider it  equal  in  appearance  to  any  J40.00 
gold  filled  watch  and  ohain  Warranted 
20  Years,  pay  the  express  agent  $4.oO 
only  and  the  watch  and  chain  are  yours. 
?  Mention  if  you  v/Uh  Ladies  or  Gents  siw. 
*      DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO. 
Dept.  0.16,  S2o  Dearborn  St., Chicago* 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  sent  free  to 
LADIES  GOLD  plated  Dress, 
with  an  exquisitejewel.)  Sim- 
we  will  send  you  the  pins  post- 
money  &  we  will  send  you  the 
fully  engraved  &  the  lock  opens 
trust  you  &  will  take  back  all 
to-day.    The  MAXWELL  CO. 


OR  SILVER 

anyone  for  selling5  sets  of  our 
Pins  for  25o.  a  set;  (each  pin  set 
ply  eend  your  name&addreasi 
paid.  When  sold,  aend  us  tho 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is  bcauti- 
with  a  dainty  little  key.  Wo 
the  pins  you  cannot  sell.  Writo 
DEl'T.    657    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Blindness 

Prevented  and  Cured 

By  the  Great  " Actina,"  an 
Electrical  Pocket  Battery  which 
removes  Cataracts,  Pterygiums, 
etc.  Cures  Granulated  Lids.  Restores  Vision.  Positive 
procf  of  cures  given.  No  Cutting  or  Drugging.  Eight- 
een years'  success.  Write  lor  our  80-page  Dictionary  of 
Diseases,  Free.  Address 

NEW  YORK  «fc  XON1IOV  EM5CTRIC  ASS'W 
Department  68,  939  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Reliable  men  or  women  to  Sell 
our  goods  to  the  consumer  in 
communities  from  1,000  to  10,000 
population;  permanent  employ- 
ment at  good  pay.  Address  THE  GREAT  EASTERN 
COFFEE  &  TEA  CO.,  301  S.  10th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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§14.75  STEEL  MILL, 

-SEND NO  MONEY 

if  youlive  within  500  miles 
of  Chicago,  (if  further, 
send  £  1, 00),  cutthisad  out 
'  and  send  to  us,  and  we  will 
i  g™*  jou  this,  THE  BEST  8-FOOT 
*  STEEL  WINDMILL   MADE,  «°m- 
plete  with  wheel,  vane,  chain,  wire  and  pole, 
byfrelght,  C.  O.  I).,  subjert  to  examination.  You 
can  examine  the  wlndmiliat  journearestrallroad 
Station,  and  If  yon  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory, 
exactly  as  represented,  oneoftbebeit  eteel  wind- 
mills made,  and  the  equal  of  mills  sold  by  others 
at  doable  oar  price,  pay  the  rail-  0tM  IE 
1  roadagentOurSpecialOfferPrice  $l*Ti  IV 
^  and  freiL'htcharEre6(les9  $1, 00if  sent  with  order) 
Themill  weighs  385  pounds,and  the  freight 
will  average  $1.50  to 82.50  foreaeb.600  miles. 
hOUR  $14.75  WINDMILL  is  one  of 
tliehigliestgrademillsmade.  Extreme* 
L  ly  simple,  made  of  lew  part  s,  cannot 
pet  out  of  order.    Has  aelf  oiling 
boxes,  positive  brake,  wheel  makes  two 
and  one-half  revolutions  to  one  stroke) 
\  of  the  pump,  responds  instantly  when 
\  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear,  can  be  used 
either  on  wood  or  steel  tower.  Guar- 
anteed the  easiest  running-,  best,  strongest 
i  and  most  durable  mill  made,  i 
\  $14-75  painted;  $I6>00  galvanized. 
>  EAR  ©I M  OR  we  furnish  the 
rUn  highest  grade 

\ 585-lb.,  80  foot*  ell  steel  tower, 
^complete  with  anchor  posts, 
Aand  large  platform* 
\  The  tower  is  strongly  braced  with 
anglesteel  cross  girts  from 
post  to  post  on  every  side 
and  on  the  bottom,  the 
best  tower  construction 
possible.  Sent  anywhere  within  500  miles of.Chlcago 
without  deposit,  our  special  price  $14.95  ana  freight 
charges  payable  when  received  and  found  satisfac- 
tory. At  $14.95  we  furnish  tower  painted;  ifgal- 
vantzed,  $16.80.  Complete  steel  mill  and  30-foot  steel  tower 
painted,  $29.70;  complete  tower  and  mill  galvanized,  $32.20. 
For  20-foot  steel  tower  In  place  of  30-foot,  deduct  93.00. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  After  you  pay  the  rail- 
road agent  our  special  price,  you  can  give  this  mill  80 
days'  trial  on  your  own  place,  and  if  it  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense 
of  freight  charges,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 
ONE  YEAR  BINDING  GUARANTEE.  Every  mill 

andtower  Is  put  out  nndfrour  written,  blndingone  vear  guarantee. 

With  care  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  PRICES  MAY  GO  UP.  Steel 
is  advancing  at  the  mflls,  a  permanen.  advance  in  steel 
will  advance  the  price  of  mills  and  towers  and  we  there- 
fore advise  you  to  order  at  once.   ORDER  TODAY  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


So  Much  Like  Home 

Queen  &  Crescent  through  trains,  like  some 
households,  have  a  homelike  atmosphere.  Trav- 
elers notice  it  quickly,  and  the  fatigue  of  travel 
vanishes  hefore  it.  Careful  attendants  look  to 
your  every  comfort;  your  meals  (a  la  cart£)  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  best  hotels;  your  rest  is 
unbroken  on  the  smooth,  rock-ballasted  roadway ; 
you  pass  through  some  of  the  most  interesting 
scenery  In  America. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets 
are  sold  at  reduced  rates 

Why  not  write  us  about  it?  Only  24  hours  Cincin- 
nati to  Florida.  Direct  connections  at  Port  Tampa 
and  Miami  for  Key  West,  Nassau  and  Havana. 
We  quote  rates  gladly.  Handsome  printed  mat- 
ter sent  free  to  inquirers. 


W.  J.  MURPHY 
Gen'l  Jlaiiager 


CiucInniUl 


W.  C.  RINEAKS0N 

Gen'l  Pass'ger  Agent 


60  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

ORGANS  AND  PIANOS  of  fine 
tone,  elegant  finish  and  thorough  work- 
manship, shipped  on  20,  30  or  60  days' 
free  trial  at  one  half  dealers'  prices. 
We  ask  not  one  cent  in  advance. 
Pianos  from  $132. To  upwards. 
Organs  from  $31.75  up.  A  $3L)0 
Kenwood  Piano  $150.  A  $75  Organ 
$80.  All  instruments  fully  guaran- 
teed. High-Grade  Guitar,  beauti- 
ful mahogany  finish,  of  sweet  tone,  a 
fine  instrument,  with  extra  set  of 
strings  and  Boob  of  Chords,  fully  guar- 
anteed; equal  to  any  retailed  at  $0.  our 
price  only  $2.90.  Stradivari  tig 
Model  Violin  and  outfit  complete, 
sold  by  dealers  at$8«  our  price  $8.15. 
Mandolin,  dealers'  price  $6,  our 
price  $2.75.  A  $7  Banjo,  nickel-plated  rim,  for  $S.  Also 
Cameras,  Graphophones  and  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments 
shipped  direct  at  lowest  wholesale  prices,  C.  O.  1  ■  ,  without  one 
cent  in  advance.  Write  at  once  for  large  illustrated  catalog  free. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  160  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,  CHICAGO. 


PEARL  HANDLE  KNIFE 


■■  ■%      M  Boys  and  Girls  canget  this 

LULL  tjc-autiful   Pearl  Handle 
rnrr  Pocket  Knife  absolutely 
■    ■■■■■■  Free  for  selling  only  four 
boxes  of  our  Great  Cold  and  Headache  Tab- 
lets at  25  cents  a  box.  Write  today  and  we 
■will  send  the  Tablets  by  mail  postpaid.when 
1  sold  send  us  the  money  ($1.00)  and  we  will 
send  you  this  strong  and  durable  Pocket 
Wgj  Knife  which  has  four  imported  steel  blades. 
yff  Pearl  handle,  German  silver  mountings.and 
w  isfullywarranted.Aperfectbeauty.Address 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., Knife  Dept.  17  a  New  Haven,  Ct. 


WITH  CUSHION  FRAMES 


Give  Comfort  Awheel. 


GOLD  WATCH  FR.ISI; 

DOK'T  SEND  ANY  HONEY— Send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
100  18-carat  roiled  gold  lever  collar  but- 
tons. Sell  them  to  your  friends  at  5c 
each,  sendus  the  money  and  we  will  send 
you  at  once  this  14-carat  gold-plated 
watch  as  a  premium  ABSOLUTELY" 
FREE.  Write  to-day,  TJ.  S.  Button  Co., 
Ill  Broadway,    Blugaamton,  N.  Y. 


SMILES 


THE  MAN  THAT  WANTS  A  JOB 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  and  that's  just 

what  he  gets, 
And  he  collars  mighty  little  of  that,  unless  he 

watches  his  nets ; 
So  I'm  going  to  ask  the  President  that  will  he  by 

and  by 

For  a  little  civil  service  sit  that  I've  gimletted 
with  my  eye. 

I'd  like  to  serve  my  country  in  lands  beyond  the 

sea, 

For  a  place  in  the  diplomatic  corps  will  just  about 
fit  me; 

I  know  I'm  the  man— I  admit  it— I  do  not  hes- 
itate- 
Just  calculated  to  adorn  a  first-class  consulate. 

I  don't  care  where  they  send  me— Italy,  France  or 
Spain, 

To  Germany's  icy  mountains  or  Egypt's  golden 
plain; 

I  make  only  one  condition— one's  as  good  as  a 
few— 

I  want  a  place  with  plenty  of  space  and  nothing 
at  all  to  do. 

— R.  J.  Burdette,  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 


A  QUICK  DIAGNOSIS 

One  of  the  anecdotes  related  by  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  in  the  July  instalment  of  his 
"Century"  serial.  "Dr.  North  and  His 
Friends,"  might  well  be  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  author's : 
"I  once  went  to  Harrisburg  and  had  to  return 
during  the  night.  The  train  was  crowded.  At 
last,  in  the  stifling,  dimly  lighted  smoking-car,  I 
found  a  man  asleep  across  two  seats.  I  awakened 
him,  and,  saying  I  was  sorry  to  disturb  him,  sat 
down. 

"After  a  little  he  said,  'Do  you  know  Dr.  Owen 
North?' 

"Rather  astonished,  I  said  'Yes.' 

"'What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?' 

"  'Oh,  a  very  good  fellow.' 

"'He  is  like  all  them  high-up  doctors,  I  guess. 
He  gets  big  fees.  I  want  to  know.' 

"  'No,'  said  I.  'That  is  always  exaggerated. 
Why  do  you  ask?' 

"  'Well,  I've  had  a  lot  of  doctors,  and  I  ain't  no 
better,  and  now  I  haven't  much  money  left.' 

"Upon  this  my  friend  confided  to  me  all  his 
physical  woes  in  detail.  We  parted  before  day- 
break. It  was  too  dark  in  the  car  for  either  of  us 
to  see  plainly  the  face  of  the  other. 

"About  ten  next  day  the  man  entered  my  con- 
sulting-room. As  I  should  not  have  known  him 
except  for  a  rather  peculiar  voice,  I,  too,  re- 
mained unidentified.  I  could  not  resist  so  comic 
an  opportunity.  I  said,  looking  at  him,  'Sit 
down.  You  have  a  pain  in  your  back.' 

" 'That's  queer.  I  have.' 

"  'And  you  are  blind  in  the  left  eye,  and  your 
digestion  is  very  bad,'  and  so  I  went  on. 

"At  last  he  said,  'I  never  saw  a  doctor  like 
you.  It  scares  a  man,  'most.  Can  you  cure  me?' 

"  I  said  'Yes,'  and  wrote  out  my  directions.  It 
was  really  a  simple  case. 

"When  he  produced  a  well-worn  wallet  I  de- 
clined to  take  a  fee,  and  said,  'I  owe  you  for  the 
seat  and  the  good  sleep  I  disturbed  last  night.' 

"'Thunder!  I  see.  You  were  the  man.  But 
law!  why  did  you  give  it  away?  I'd  have  sent 
you  the  whole  township.'" 
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FIRST  ELEVATOR-RIDE 

An  Irishman  describes  his  first  ride  in  an  eleva- 
tor as  follows : 

"I  wint  to  the  hotel,  and  says  I,  'Is  Mister 
Smith  in?' 

"  'Yes,'  says  the  man  with  the  sojer  cap.  'Will 
yez  step  in?' 

"So  I  steps  into  the  closet,  and  all  of  a  sudint 
ee  pulls  the  rope  and— it's  the  truth,  I  tell  yez— 
the  walls  of  the  building  begun  running  down  the 
cellar. 

"'Och,  murther!'  says  I.  'What'll  become  of 
Bridget  and  the  children,  which  was  left  below 
there?' 

"Says  the  sojer-cap  man,  'Be  aisy,  sorr;  they'll 
be  all  right  when  yez  comes  down  again.' 

"'Come  down,  is  it?'  says  I.  'And  it  is  no  closet 
at  all,  but  a  haythenish  balloon  you've  got  me  in.' 

"And  with  that  the  walls  stood  still,  and  he 
opened  the  door,  and  there  I  was,  with  the  roof 
just  over  my  head!  And,  begorrah,  that's  what 
saved  me  from  goin'  up  to  the  hevin  intirely!" 
—Red  Man. 

a 

A  JUBILEE 

Ten  years  ago,  when  every  one  was  talking  of 
the  Queen's  Jubilee,  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  two  Scotchwomen: 

"Can  ye  tell  me,  wumman,  what  is  it  they  ca'  a 
jubilee?" 

"Well,  it's  this,"  said  her  neighbor:  "When 
folk  has  been  married  twenty-five  years,  that's  a 
silver  waddin';  when  they  have  been  married 
fifty  years,  that's  a  gowden  waddin';  but  if  the 
man's  dead,  then  it's  a  jubilee."— London  Spec- 
tator. 


A  LOST  LESSON 

The  story  is  told  of  an  Idaho  preacher  who 
once  owned  a  talkative  parrot,  and,  like  most 
things  about  a  preacher's  home,  it  could  swear. 
To  break  the  bird  of  the  habit  the  preacher  had 
striven  for  months,  but  all  his  efforts  had  proven 
of  no  avail.  Finally  he  adopted  the  "sure  rem- 
edy" proposed  by  one  of  his  laymen.  He  was 
told  to  have  a  tubf ul  of  water  ready,  and  when  he 
caught  the  bird  swearing  again,  to  take  the  bird, 
cage  and  all,  and  swing  them  around  his  head 
swiftly  for  a  few  moments,  then  souse  the  whole 
business  into  the  tubful  of  water. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  pure  article— just  what 
the  preacher  was  looking  for.  He  hurried  home 
and  got  the  tubful  of  water  in  readiness,  then 
awaited  Polly's  criticism.   It  came  in  a  hurry. 

"Hello,  Polly!  P-o-l-l-y!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Damme. 
Damme!   Polly  wants  a  cracker!  Damme!—" 

The  preacher  waited  for  no  more.  He  desper- 
ately grabbed  the  cage,  and  with  mighty  effort 
swung  it  about  his  head,  and  after  making  sev- 
eral sharp  twists  and  turns  brought  it  full  force 
into  the  water.  When  he  regained  his  wind  he 
carefully  took  out  the  cage  and  placed  it  beside 
the  tub;  then,  in  his  kindest  and  most  gentle 
voice  he  asked,  "How  does  Polly  feel  now?" 

The  parrot  looked  crestfallen.  She  winked  and 
blinked  and  shook  herself,  but  said  nothing. 
When  she  had  regained  her  perch  and  straight- 
ened out  her  tail-feathers,  however,  she  let  out 
several  of  the  most  unearthly  war-whoops  the 
preacher  had  ever  heard.  But  the  divine  was 
undaunted,  and  repeated  his  kind  words  of  a  few 
moments  before. 

"How  does  Polly  feel  now?"  cried  the  parrot. 
"Oh,  I'm  all  right;  but  where  in  h—  were  you 
when  the  cyclone  struck  us?"— New  Denver 
Ledger. 
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AN  OLD  STORY  RETOLD 

At  a  recent  revival  meeting,  which  was  being 
conducted  in  a  neighboring  city,  the  services 
were  disturbed  by  two  young  men  who  audibly 
scoffed  at  everything  they  saw  or  heard.  Finally 
the  pastor  remonstrated  with  them  on  their  be- 
havior, and  asked  them  why  they  attended  the 
meeting. 

"We  came  to  see  miracles  performed,"  impu- 
dently replied  one  of  the  rascals. 

Leaving  the  desk,  and  walking  rapidly  down 
the  aisle,  the  pastor  seized  one  after  the  other  by 
the  collar,  and  as  they  disappeared  out  of  the 
door  remarked,  "We  don't  perform  miracles  here, 
but  we  do  cast  out  devils!"— Epworth  Herald. 


LABOR  SAVED 

"Sedgeley's  cow1  broke  into  my  lawn  and  chewed 
off  all  the  grass." 
"What  did  he  do?" 

"Sent  me  a  bill  for  using  his  cow  as  a  lawn- 
mower."— Philadelphia  North  American. 


THEIR  PLATFORM 

"Fellow-citizens  of  the  jungle,"  said  the  mon- 
key, "various  as  our  interests  may  be,  can't  we 
find  some  platform  on  which  we  may  all  stand?" 

"That's  right,"  put  in  the  elephant.  "Let  us 
denounce  menageries!"— Puck. 


HE  SURPRISED  HIMSELF 

First  tramp— "Say !  dat  bulldog  gev  you  a  lively 
chase." 

Second  tramp— "Dat's  right.  I  never  knOwed 
dat  I  wuz  capable  of  sich  extr'ordinary  mobility." 
—Puck. 
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THAT'S  ALL 

"I  hear  that  young  Taddells  is  a  veterinary 
surgeon  now,"  said  Mrs.  Medders  to  her  husband. 

"Nonsense!"  replied  Mr.  Medders.  "He  ain't 
uothin'  but  a  horse-doctor!"— Judge. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredation  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  veg- 
etable crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
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Elgin  Watches 

possess  accuracy  and  endurance 
under  all  conditions  and  in  all 
degrees  of  temperature. 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled. 

Sold   by  jewelers  everywhere. 
An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.  ELGIN,  ILL. 


"We  Were  Not  Disturbed  All  Nigfit" 

Parents  tell  us  this  who  have  vaporized  Cr^solene 
for  their  children  with  Whooping  Cough  or  Croup. 
The  record  of  twenty  years  shows  the  .great  curative 
and  preventive  power  of  Crcsolene  for  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Measles,  Catarrh.  Coughs,  Scarlet  Fever  | 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  Recent  tests  made 
at  the  Yale  Pathological  Laboratory  proves  that 
vaporized  Cresolene  kills  the  germs  of  diphtheria. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 

Vapo-Cresolene  Co..  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


An  old  physician,  re- 
tired from  practice, 
had  placed  in  his 
hands  by  an  East  In- 
dia missionary  t  he  for- 
mula of  a  simple  veg- 
etable remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat 
and  Lung  Affections, 
alao  a  positive  and 
radical  care  for  Ner- 
vous Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  won- 
derful curative  powers 
in  thousands  of  cases, 
ana  desiring  to  relieve 
human  suffering.  I  will 
send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this 
recipe,  in  German, 
French  or  English, 
with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  the 
paper. 

W.  A.  NOYES, 

847  Powers'  Block, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Vour  scale  of  wages  deasads  on 
i  /your  efficiency.  " 

SCHOURSHII 

WHIP  '"^ 


The  Trustees  ol  the  American  School  ol  Correspond- 
ence will  award  a  limited  number  o!  Free  Scholar- 
ships in  Mechanical.  Electrical.  Marine.  Stationary. 
and  tocomotrve  Engineering,  including  a.  complete 
course  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Application  btanK 
on  request 

American  School  ot  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Ovm*  i.  «t  .  MimrNnfffli  Meaiion  IMS  eape*. 


fl  $12  Bath  6abinet>o„°S$5.00 

Our  new  1902  style  Square  Quaker 

guaranteed  best  of  all  cabinets  at  any 
i  price.  Has  real  door  on  hinges,  steel 
;  frame,  best  materials,  rubber  lined. 
Is  flat,  lasts  20  years.  Turkish  and 
,  Vapor  baths  at  home  8c  each. 
Open  the  millions  of  pores, 
sweats  poisons  out  of  the  blood, 
\  keeps  you  clean  and  healthy, 
beautifies  complexion-  Physi- 
cians recommend  it  for  Colds, 
LaGrlppts  Rheumatism,  Neu- 
'  ralgla,  Obesity,  Female  Ills, 
all  Blood,  Skin,  Nerve  or  Kid- 
ney troubles.  Money  refunded  after  30  days  use,  if  not 
as  represented.  Price  with  heater,  directions,  formulas, 
$5.00.   Face  Steamer  $1.00  extra.   Order  today.  Write 

Big  Wages.  Splendid  Seller.  I  Agents  Wanted. 

World  Mfg.  Co.,  8?  World  B'ld'c,  Cincinnati,  O. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  AT  HOME 

Thorough  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Railway 
Telegraphy  by  mail.  Graduates  assisted  to  situations. 
Catalogue  free.    National  Correspondence  School,  Oherlln,  O. 
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$7.95  GORN  PLANTER 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

If  you  live  within  ? 00  miles  of 
Chicago,  (If  further  send 
$1.00),  cut  this  ad,  out  and 
send  to  us,  and  we  will 
send  you  this  |- HORSE 
CORN  PLANTER  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  ex- 
amination. You 
can  examine  it 
at  your  freight 
deDOt,  and  if 
found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  ex- 
actly as  represented, the  highest  grade  corn 
planter  on  the  market,  the  equal  of  planters 
thatotherseeSlatdouble  the  price,  thenpay  the  rf£  ™7  AC 
freight  agent  OCR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  i£  #  av?0 
and  freight  charges.  The  planter  weighs  about  150poundg, 
and  the  freight  direct  from  the  factory  in  central  Ohio, 
will  average  about  $1.0O  for  each  500  miles. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE  OF  $7.95  IVlo'Ti 

complete  with  fertilizer  attachment,  exactly  as  illus- 
trated, barely  covers  the  cost  to  manufacture, with  but 
our  one  small  profit  added,  less  than  dealers  can  buy  In  carload 
lots.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  3  -  HORSE  GORN 
PLANTERS  MADE.  Contains  every  improvement,  every 
good  feature  of  every  corn  planter  made,  with  the  defects 
of  none.  Hade  by  one  of  the  best  makers  In  this  country  from 
the  very  best  of  material.  In  simplicity,  durability,  perfect 
working  it  has  no  equal.  It  is  especially  adapted"  to  hilly 
countries,  where  2-horse  planters  cannot  be  used.  Suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  land  and  under  all  conditions.  Is  complete 
in  itself.  Marks  out  and  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the 
seed  and  covers  it  all  with  one  operation.  Strongly  built, 
will  stand  rough  handling,  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Built  for  us 
□ndcr  contract;  the  beet  1-horse  corn  planter  made. 
AT  0  Q  Q  j£  we  furnish  It  with  the  best  fertilizer  attach  meat 
HI  $vivv  made;  simple,  no  delicate  gears  or  springs, 
hopper  contains  no  machinery,  consequently  there  are  no 
slides  or  wheels  to  clog  or  gum.  Almost  any  kind  of  fer- 
tilizer can  be  drilled  successfully,  be  it  wet  or  dry.  For  big 
2-horse  corn  planters  at  $10^95  and  823.85  write  for  Corn  Planter 
Catalogue. 
Address 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Employ  your  spare  hours  by  in- 
troducing to  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, the  best  cheap  paint  in  the  market. 

It'sLythlte. 

Good  for  inside  and  ontside  work. 

A  dry  powder  mixed  with  cold  water  and 
It's  all  ready  to  use. 

Pure  white  and  24  handsome  shadeR. 

Exclusive  territory  given  to  live,  pro- 
gressive agentB. 

Liberal  commissions  paid. 

FRANK  S.  DeROliDE  COMPAJTY, 
5!-54  John  Street,       -       New  York. 
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GIRLS,  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  mail  you  30  of  our  fast-selling' 
articles  to  sell.  (CONSISTING  Of 
SILVER  BOOK.  MARKS,  NOVELTIES, 
JEWELRY,  ETC.)  When  sold,  remit  us 
$3.00  and  we  will  forward  to  your  address 
a  beautiful  DRESSED  FRENCH  BISQUE 
DOLL,  one  and  one-half  feet  tall,  jointed 
body,  turning  head,  pearly  teeth,  automatic 
sleeping  eyes,  slippers  and  stockings  to 
take  off,  and  long  curly  hair.  A  big  aod 
handsome  Beanty  of  a  doll  that  will  delight 
and  please  the  girls.  Order  30  Novelties 
at  once,  and  address, 

American  Novelty  Works, 
no.  14  main  st. 
Bridgewater.  Conn. 


>e  Lightest  Dra 

Bpring  tooth  harrow  ever  made  is  our  Improved 
lading  &  WalklneLever  jj  fc 

Reliable 


SPRING 
TOOTH 


Agents 
Wanted. 


WHEEL 
HARROW. 

It  is  fully  a  half 
horse  lighter  in 
draft  than  those 
ofordinary  pat 
tern.  So  I  tea  for  - 
all  soils  for  all 
cultivation. 

Racnetlevers  controldepth 
free  from  rubbish,  throw 
teeth  on  t  of  way  In  going  from  field  to  field  and  enables  15  to 
18  Ins.  to  be  worn  from  teeth.  Guaranteed  as  to  material, 
workmanship  and  utility.  Handv  spring  seat  for  operator. 
Write  fnr  large  general  Catalogue  JC  jEhowing  our  entire  line. 

HEHGH  &  DROMGOLD,  YORK,  PA. 


SMITH  HAMMERLESS 


SHOT=GUNS 


While  you  are  buying  a  gun— maybe  the  only  one  you'll  want  in  a 
lifetime— why  not  get  the  best,  even  though  it  costs  a  little  more. 
The  Smith  shot-gun  is  simple,  but  perfect  in  construction— the  lock 
comprising  only  four  parts.  A  unique  bolting  device,  which  is 
stronger  than  any  other  in  the  world,  actually  causes  the  mechanism 
to  grow  tighter  from  use.  For  morf  than  17  year*  (he  Smith  guns 
have  been  uniform  in  their  multiplied  choke  bore,  and  him*  no 
equal  for  any  distance,  accurate  and  hard-hitting  qualities.  Send 
for  catalogue,  fret-.    HliNTLR  A  It  .MS  COMPANY,  FULTON,  N,  Y. 

WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Biicey  Wheels,  tire  on,  for  *t.25;  with 
axles  welded  and  set,  *10.60.  All  sizes  and 
.  grades,  J  to  4  inch  tread,  steel  or  rubber  tires. 
\  Write  for  catalogue  giving  instructions  for  or- 
I  dering  and  ho  w  to  obtain  a  Wagon  I'mhrella  tree. 
j  Rubber-tired  Buggies.  868.  Buggy  Tops,  $5.«5. 
'■  No.  2  Wheels  forrepair  w  ork.  |jli.5u.  order  at  once 
Bto  get  these  prices.   IV.  F.  Uooit.  Coutir  Hall,  Pa. 

OUR  WINTER  WORK 

offer  shows  how  easy  you  can  make  some  cash  and  get 
our  own  Trees  and  Plants  free.   Write  to-day  for  part.ie- 
rs  and  terms.  New  descriptive  Catalogue  for  1001  free. 
HE  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1863,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 

STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  wholesale 
Fully  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 


FENCE! 


tight. 
Prices. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO; 
Box  18.         Winchester,  Indiana,  VJ.  S. 


RCECI  DXfCI  BLTOt  and  now  to  MAKE  MONEY 
DLLOl  Onto!  DtLSt  With  them  as  taught  by 
SLEANINQS  IK  BEE  CULTURE.  It  in  a  handsome  illustrated  mag- 
nine  and  we  Bend  free  sample  copy  with  Booh  on  Bee  Culture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Snppliet  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.    -  MEDINA  OHIO. 

and  "Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  tJIl  eared. 
Write  DR.  J.  L.  STEP1IKNS 
CO.,  I>ept.  A.  8,  Lebanon.  Ohio 


OPIUM 


GINSENG 


$10.  in  plants  produce  $1,069.10  In  10 
years.     Book  ttllin^how  to  grow  it,±c. 

Lakeside  Ginseng  Gardens ,  Amber, NX 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  13] 
AFTER  THE  HOLIDAYS 

ie  holidays,  with  their  fun  and 
gaiety,  and  the  extra  work  they 
bring  as  well,  are  past,  and  now 
we  can  settle  down  to  some  regular 
plan  of  reading  or  work.  If  you 
^gjj^'  have  been  neglecting  your  music, 
resolve  now  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  time  each  day  to  practice.  If  you 
are  interested  in  drawing  or  painting,  let 
some  part  of  each  day  be  devoted  to  that. 
In  whatever  direction  your  taste  and  talent 
lie,  work  in  that  direction,  and  do  it  reg- 
ularly if  you  would  accomplish  anything. 
Arrange  your  work,  if  possible,  so  as  to 
have  a  regular  time  for  the  music  or  paint- 
ing, or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  let  no  trivial 
thing  interfere  or  change  that  plan. 

Supposing  you  are  a  housekeeper  and 
work  presses  heavily  upon  you,  yet  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  rest  both  mind  and  body, 
and  this  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  Take- a  lit- 
tle time  each  day  to  do  something  because 
you  love  to  do  it— something  that  will  take 
your  mind  for  a  little  while  from  the  routine 
of  necessary  work. 

The  long  winter  evenings  are  such  a  good 
time  for  reading  that  a  supply  of  books  and 
magazines  ought  to  be  on  hand.  I  have 
mentioned  magazine  clubs  of  four  families 
as  a  good  way  to  get  a  supply  of  magazines 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Book  clubs  are  also 
formed  in  some  neighborhoods,  by  which  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  books  is  enjoyed  at 
the  price  of  one.  Happy  is  the  family  where 
reading  aloud  is  a  habit  during  the  winter 
evenings,  and  where  some  pains  are  taken 
to  teach  children  to  read  aloud  intelligently. 

In  planning  the  winter's  reading  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  giving  all  your  time  to 
current  literature.  The  young  people  of  the 
family  must  make  the  acquaintance  of  Scott, 
Dickens,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  etc.,  and  the 
best  poets.  For  some  reason  a  love  for  poetry 
seems  to  be  dying  out.  Is  it  because  we  are 
growing  to  be  so  interested  in  money-getting 
and  the  material  side  of  life  ?  The  average 
business  man  of  to-day  neither  loves  poetry 
nor  reads  it.  His  whole  time  and  energy 
are  absorbed  in  the  accumulation  of  money. 
The  average  woman  of  to-day  very  seldom 
reads  poetry.  Is  not  this  partially  the  fault 
of  a  different  home-training  and  the  worldly 
influence  which  dominates  too  many  homes? 
If  a  young  man  or  young  woman  of  the  pres- 
ent day  reads  poetry  they  are  apt  to  be 
laughed  at  and  dubbed  "sentimental." 

The  schools  are  doing  something  to  awaken 
a  love  for  poetry,  but  upon  the  mother  in  the 
home  rests  the  most  responsibility.  If  we 
would  revive  the  lost  poetical  instinct  and 
appreciation  we  cannot  begin  the  instruc- 
tion at  too  early  an  age.  I  know  that  I  owe 
much  of  my  early  love  for  poetry  to  a  dear 
maiden  aunt,  who  not  only  incited  a  love 
for  history  by  her  stories,  but  of  poetry  by 
recitations  from  Chaucer,  of  the  quaint  tale 
of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  and  of  the  patient 
Griselda.  Selections  from  Spenser's  "Fairy 
Queen"  so  impressed  me  that  to  hear  men- 
tion made  of  Spenser  always  brings  again 
those  wondrous  scenes  of  enchantment  and 
beauty.  One  mother  whom  I  know  made  her 
boy  a  passionate  lover  of  Shakespeare  by 
reading  to  him  and  with  him  selections 
carefully  chosen,  beginning  with  the  trial 
scene  from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice."  Our 
own  poets,  Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Whit- 
tier,  have  many  things  that  children  will  love 
if  they  learn  them  at  their  mothers'  knees. 

A  little  eight-year-old  boy  whom  I  knew 
never  tired  of  hearing  his  mother  read  of 
the  childhood  of  Hiawatha,  and  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus"  was  a  favorite 
-with  him.  A  little  later,  when  he  committed 
"The  Builders"  to  memory,  I  remember  his 
thoughtful  interest  when  it  was  explained 
to  him  that  the  house  mentioned  in  the 
lines 

"Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell 
Beautiful,  entire  and  clean" 

meant  the  body,  the  house  of  the  soul. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  thoughts  awakened 
then  did  not  help  him  to  grow  into  the 
young  man  of  whom  one  who  knew  him 
best  said,  "He  was  the  purest-hearted  young 
man  I  ever  kne'w  ?" 

It  is  often  said  that  we  have  no  great  poets 
now.  May  not  this  decline  in  the  love  for 
poetry  be  responsible  for  this,  and  unless  a 
change  is  made,  unless  the  mother-training 
at  the  fireside  overcomes  the  worldly  in- 
fluences and  implants  a  love  for  the  poetical 
and  the  beautiful,  for  sentiment  and  chiv- 
alry, will  the  future  bring  us  any  great 
poets  ?  Maida  McL. 


Big  Lot  of  Rear  Silk  and  Plush  Also  Stamped  Satin 

EMNANTS 

FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK. 

Art  in  needle  wurk  is  on  the  advance.   We  know  the  ladies  delight  In 
odd  pieces  of  silk  and  satin — "CRAZY   QUILT"  making  is  again  VERY  POP- 
ULAR.   We  are  sure  we  have  a  bargain  that  all  ladies  will  now  delight  in. 
Bright,  hundsome,  odd-shaped,  and  pretty  colored  goods  accumulate  very  fast 
at  all  necktie  factories;  the  styles  were  never  so  bright  and  pretty  as  they 
have  been  the  past  season  and  they  are   now  burdened  with  remnants  of 
many  rich  GOOJ>S.   Wc  have  thousands  of  pieces  of  silk  and 
satin  on  hand  which   we  are  going  to  give   you  a  big  trade 
on.   People  at  a  distance  have  hard  times    getting  the  right 
assortment  to  put  into  sofa-pillows,  quilts,  etc.,  and  we  can 
help  you  out  now.    We  are  going  to  dispose  of  this  immense 
lot  right  Off.   Our  packages  contain  from  99  to  1G8  pieces 
of  the  best  quality  assorted  goods,  and  we  want  to  get  a  lot  in- 
troduced into  every  home ;  then  you  can  order  as  you  like  for 
your  friends,  and  make  money  doing  our  work  and  helping 
yourself  also.    Remember  these  pieces  are  carefully  trimmed, 
and  especially  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  fancy,  art,  and  needle 
work.   Many  ladies  sell  tidies,  fancy  pillows,  etc.,  at  a  great 
price  rrtade  from  these  remnants.   Order  one  sample  lot  now 
for  only  25c.   It  would  cost  many  dollars  bought  at  a  store. 
Grand  Offer:    If  you  order  our  great  assorted  lot  at  once, 
we  will  give  you  several  rich,  bright  and  beautiful  stamped 
satin  pieces;  each  piece   contains  nine  square  inches  and 
being  stamped  by  hand  with  a  graceful  design  for  embroid- 
ery, is  a  great  bargain. 

.Five  Skeins  Embroidery  Silks  Free.  In  or- 
der to  work  your  stamped  satin  and  other  pieces  we  also  send  ab- 
solutely FREE,  Jive  skeins  of  elegant  embroidery  silk,  all  different 
bright  colors  This  silk  is  worth  ■nearly  the  price  we  ask  for  the 
remnants;  but  we  know  if  you  ORDER  ONElotwe  will  sell-many  in 
your  locality,  so  m.ake  this  liberal  offer  besides  giving  you  a  large  and 
elegant  piece  of  Flush  containing  36  square  inches. 

35ESX  "WAY.  We  send  ONE  of  the  above  complete  as- 
sorted lots  FltEE  to  all  who  send  25  cents  for  6  months'  sub- 
scription to  "Comfort"  the  best  Home  Monthly  now  published, 
and  in  order  to  get  vou  to  advertise  "COMFORT"  and  this  big  bargain  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  we  will  send  free  with  each 
package  our  great' book,  With  Eight  Full-Pape  Illustrations,  for  ornamenting  the  seams  of  C???.*^?^?: 
work,  or  for  other  ornamental  work  where  Fancy  Stitches  are  used  it  has  no  equal.  It  shows  how  pieces  for  patchwork  may 
be  put  together  to  get  the  best  effect,  how  to  cover  up  seams  with  fancy  stitches,  how  to  join  ed  gee,  etc. 

The  book  illustrates  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  bes.des  Erections  foi ^"n/„A«A 
EMBROIDERY  STITCHES,  comprising  the  Outline  and  Kensington i  Stitch, ,  Arrasene  and 
Cheni&Emb^  Plush  or  Tufted  Stitch,  etc.  It  also  tells  how  to  do 

KenScf^™^'ni,"^*6I>  lot  (over  100  pieces}  Silk  Remnants,  the  assorted  stamped  satin  piece  5 •  Skeing  Embroidery 
ailk;  36  square  inches  plush,  and  a  great  15c.  book  on  embroider?,  together  with  6  months  subscription  to   COMFORT,  all  for  only 

25  cents.    TJiree  lots  and  one  year's  subscription,  65  cents;  five  tats  $1.00.   Address,    m«r„-  

(IOMFOKT,  Silk  Dept.  F,  Augusta,  Maine. 


PERFECT  CULTIVATION 


Can  be  expanded 
to  7^  feet 


— the  kind  that  means  perfect 
crops,  presumes  the  use  of 
some  implement  which  will 
thoroughly  break  up  the  top 
soil  crust,  thoroughly  uproot- 
ing every  weed,  and  admitting 
the  light,air,  warmth  and  moisture. 


KEY8TOWE  MTOKi  >v,«,Pep- 


Can  be  narrowed 


r  Cultivator 

will  do  it  every  time,  for  all  crops  and  on  all  soils.  ' 
Can  be  expanded  to  cover  a  sweep  of  7%  feet,  ornarrowed  down  to  30  inches  to  be  used  be- 
tween the  rows.  They  are  not  like  other  weeders— they  are  better.  Works  where  the 
straight  frame  weeder  is  incapacitated.  No  cumbersome  shafts.  Runs  steady.  Strong, 
springy,  pliable  teeth.  Blunt  points  for  tender,  sensitive  plants.  Flat  teeth  with  diamond 
Doints  for  heavy  clay  soils,  if  desired.   Booklet  on  Weeders  mailed  free. 

We  also  make  10  styles  Corn  Planters,  12  styles  Cultivators,  20  styles  Corn  Shelters— hand 
and  power,  Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Peed  Cotters,  etc  Write  for  new  Catalogue  C. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,     1551  N»  Beaver  St.,York,Pa° 


Artistic  monuments 


in  OJhite  Bronze 


COST  NO  MORE 
THAN  PLAIN  ONES 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 

is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  $4.00  to  $4,000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gations.  We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

Cbc  monuments!  Bronze  Co.,  •^rJKS^^SS^ 


TOite  Bronze 


15  JEWELED  ELGIN orWMTHAM 

The  hamlsomest  genuine  gold  plated  watch  on  the  market.  Double  hunting  case  SOLI  D  COLD 
PATTERN  of  engraving.  Elegantly  finished  jeweled  movement,  stein  wind  and  stem  set  and 
absolutely  guaran-  pppp  With  lady's  size  watch  we  send  free  a  beautiful  48  inch  lorg- 
teed  for  five  years,  r  IlEiBa  nette  chain,  and  with  gent's  size  watch  a  handsome  12  inch 
gent's  vest  chain.  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
sendthe  watch  and  chain  to  you  by  express  for  examination  ;  you  examine  them  at  the  express  office 
and  if  as  represented  pay  express  agent  our  special  introductory  price  $4.70  and  it  is  yours.  Only  one 
watch  and  chain  to  each  customer  at  this  price.  Mention  in  your  letter  whether  you  want  CENTS 
OR  LADIES  SIZE  and  order  today  as  we  will  ship  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  60  days 
only.  We  furnish  this  watch  with  Elgin  or  Waltham  15  JEWELED  works  for  $4.00  extra. 
Address    R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  352-356  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JHI 

The  To 


THREE 

e  York  Imperial  Apple  just 
what  you  have  been  looking:  for 
Large,  bright  red  winter  variety 
Satisfies  the  most  exacting.  Robust. 
|f  heavy  bearer.  35  othefB;  peaches, pears; 
everything  for  the  orchard  and  garden. 
Catalogue  Free.    Send  to  day. 

HARRISON'S  WURSEBIES,,^MPr  Box  28.   BERLIN,  tffld 


mr. 


WINNERS 

Our  Standard  Kletter  PearJ 

Is  enormously  productive  ;handsomt 
large  fruit,  go  d  seller,  ripens  late. 

Olbson  Strawberry,  large, 
fine  flavor,  very  prolific.  Good  ship- 
per. Catalogue  describes  this  and 
50  other  varieties.    Send  for  It  now. 


BARNES 

SPRAYING 


w  Improved 
All  Brass 


Perfection 

PUJVIP 


Simplest  and  most  substantial  Pump  in  the  world. 
Made  with  seamless  brass  tubing  without  threads  on 
either  end.    Easily  taken  apart  to  clean.    Does  the 
work  required  quickly  and  effectively— a  pump  that 
is  cheaper  in  the  "'long  run."    Users  of  Spraying 
Pumps  would  have  none  other  after  trying  Barnes 
Perfection  Pump.    Send  for  free  circular  of  receipts  and 
other  valuable  information.    Send  $^.50  for  samples  and 
agency.   We  manufacture  Iron  Pumps  of  every  kind  for 
farm  use.  Address  The  Karnes  M%.  €o.,  Mansfield,  O. 


Four- h or a  e 
power  and 
larger;  Shin- 
gle Mills, 
Planers,Ede- 
era,  Lath 


Saw  Mills 

Mills,  Grinding  Mills, Wnter  Wheels,  Baling  Presses, 
etc.  Our  Saw  Mill  cuts  2,000  feet  per  day  with  four- 
horse  power.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Friction  Set  Works 
and  Champion  "  Duplex  "  Dogs ;  ahead  of  all  others ;  the 
only  Saw  Mill  sold  all  over  the  world.  Send  for  large 
catalogue  and  state  just  what  is  wanted. 
DeI>Q  ACH  MIT. Li  MFC.  CO.,  Box  800,  Atlanta,  Go. 


If  you  Buy  Seeds 

you  should  consult  the 
BEST  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

Honest  photographic  illustrations. 

Mailed  free  to  Seed  Buyers. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'    EVERY  TIME  herlS^ur&^^s 
all  in  the  EVAPORATING  NEST  EGG.  Keeps  the 
hen  ami  the  house  free  of  lice,  units,  etc.  $1  a  doz  by  ex  press. 
Afrits  make  money  Belling  them.    Ask  yoor  dealer  for  it,  or 

^  wriie  direct.    Hethawsy  &  Hanson,  Dept.  G,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


EGGS  for  HATCHING  T"Xl&uc^^r-B»g 


^S'eSMI1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


STEEL  HORSE  COLLARS 

never  -wear  out,  need  no  hames,  adjustable 
in  size,  fit  any  horse,  will  not  gall,  but  heal 
sores,  put  on  and  taken  off  in  half  usual 
time.  Lighter  than  other  collars  and  hames. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every  County 

Every  farmer  and  teamster  wants  them, 
because  practical,  sensible  and  cheaper. 
Good  money  for  workers.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  territory  not  taken.  No 
charge  for  territory. 

HOWELL  &  SI'ALLDING,  Box  3,  Caro,  Mich. 


VEST  MICHIGAN  WEES 


are  healthy  and  hardy.  Buds  cut  from  \ 
bearinc  trees  insure  stock  true  to  name.; 
913acres — two  million  trees — apple, peach, 
cherry,  plum,  pear  and  quince.  Orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.  Or^er  direct 
at  wholesale  prices.  Beautifully  illus-! 
trated  catalojyue  sent  free.  Write  to-day. 
WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES] 
Box  11*  Benton  Harbor,  Mich* 


y  P 


Save  your  fruit  and  make  you 
money.  "THE  DAISY"  leloyears 
I  and  2uu,lMJ  in  use.   Has  every  improve- 

iiciit — rubber  hose,  perfect  nuzzles  aod  valves, 
j  No.  1,  till,  $1.50;  Sio.  2,  iron,  $'£;  No.  o,  all  brass,  $i. 

We  pay  express.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free, 
i  W.M.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Bos   1,  Canton.O- 


Ha 


Before  Buying  a  New 

mess 

send  4  cents  in  stamps  to 
pay  postage  on  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

100  Styles  to  select  from. 

Direct  to  consumer  from 
manufacturer. 

The  King  Harness  Co.fMfrs. 
420  Church  St.,0wego,  NX 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 

THE  CROP  AFTER  CORN 

In  A  large  area  of  the  best  farming  land  in 
this  country  the  time-honored  crop  rota- 
tion is  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass— af  our 
to  seven  years'  rotation,  according  to  the 
number  of  years  the  land  is  left  in  grass.  It 
is  all  right  when  oats  do  well,  but  there  is  a 
rather  wide  belt,  from  the  seaboard  west- 
ward, in  which  oats  form  an  unsatisfactory 
crop  from  point  of  income.  There  is  too 
much  heat  four  years  out  of  five  for  them, 
a  few  hot  days  about  two  weeks  before 
harvest  ruining  all  chances  of  a  good  yield 
of  grain.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should 
be  so  great  an  area  of  fine  farming  land  in 
which  it  is  a  puzzle  to  get  a  fair  income  the 
year  following  corn. 

Where  potatoes  can  be  grown  with  profit 
it  is  a  common  practice  with  many  farmers 
to  use  a  part  of  the  corn-stubble  land  for 
this  crop.  A  well-manured  sod  is  turned  for 
corn,  and  the  rotted  sod  and  manure  are 
brought  to  the  surface  and  mixed  through 
the  soil  for  the  potatoes.  Where  there  is 
sufficient  fertility,  the  finest  of  potatoes  are 
grown  in  this  way,  the  tubers  being  brighter 
and  cleaner  than  those  grown  in  sod.  It  is 
a  fact,  moreover,  that  corn-stubble  land 
seems  to  be  looser— in  better  physical  condi- 
tion for  potatoes— than  the  sod-land.  The 
rotation  of  potatoes  after  corn  is  all  right 
when  the  fertility  is  sufficient,  and  after 
the  potatoes  a  full  yield  of  wheat  can  be 
secured.  But  the  area  of  land  that  can  be 
disposed  of  in  this  way  is  limited. 

On  some  soils  in  this  belt  the  tendency  is 
to  drop  oats  and  go  directly  to  wheat  after 
corn.  It  works  all  right  in  the  loose  and 
rich  soils,  but  not  nearly  so  well  in  the  clays. 
The  land  is  not  broken  with  a  plow,  but  is 
prepared  for  seedings  by  use  of  harrows. 
The  cost  of  making  the  seed-bed  is  small, 
and  that  is  an  important  item.  But  in  much 
of  this  belt  the  seeding  is  too  late,  and  the 
soil  often  lacks  moisture,  thus  making  a 
profitable  crop  of  wheat  out  of  the  question. 
The  silo  has  helped  in  this  respect,  making 
it  possible  to  get  the  corn  off  the  ground 
earlier,  but  the  number  of  acres  of  corn  that 
go  into  the  silo  is  comparatively  small. 

Would  it  pay  in  some  cases  to  drop  out 
the  unprofitable  oats  in  the  southern  side  of 
this  belt  and  try  to  grow  a  crop  that  would 
furnish  some  feed,  enrich  the  soil  and  leave 
it  in  such  condition  that  a  seed-bed  for 
wheat  could  be  made  without  breaking  the 
ground?  The  only  plant  of  this  kind  that 
we  now  have  is  the  southern,  or  cow,  pea. 
Along  the  heat  lines  that  run  through  the 
Ohio  Valley,  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
central  New  Jersey,  the  eow-pea  grows  well, 
and  while  I  have  regarded  it  merely  as  a 
crop  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  yields  of  one  to 
one  and  one  half  tons  of  cured  hay  have  been 
produced.  The  soil  is  left  in  fine  condition 
for  wheat,  only  harrow  and  roller  being 
needed  to  fit  it,  and  the  hay  is  very  rich 
feed.  The  only  trouble  is  the  curing.  Mak- 
ing of  any  kind  of  hay  in  September  is  not 
very  easy,  and  this  would  be  especially  true 
of  peas,  which  do  not  cure  at  all  quickly. 

When  there  is  too  much  heat  for  a  full 
crop  of  oats,  and  yet  too  short  a  season  to 
get  a  full  crop  of  wheat  after  corn,  we  need 
a  crop  that  will  furnish  a  lot  of  rich  feed, 
add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  and  leave  the  land 
ready  for  wheat  without  replowing.  The 
cow-peas  come  near  to  this  on  the  warmer 
soils,  but  they  cannot  fill  the  place  satisfac- 
torily on  most  of  this  area.  They  are  all 
right  farther  south,  just  as  oats  are  farther 
north.  The  profitable  crop  following  corn 
in  this  belt  has  not  been  found  for  much  of 
the  land.— Alva  Agee,  in  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer. 
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CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bio.,  Ashland,  Ohio.  Calendar 
hanger  illustrating  pumps  and  hay  tools. 

Cole's  Seed  Store,  Pella,  Iowa.  Cole's  garden 
annual  for  1901— garden  and  flower  seeds. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  a  complete  line  of  seeds, 
trees  and  plants. 

Keasoner  Bros.,  Oneeo,  Fla.  Handsome  cat- 
alogue of  the  Royal-Palm  Nurseries.  Native  and 
exotic  plants,  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Sample  copy  of  the  "Page  Fence  Age,"  a  bi- 
monthly sent  free  to  any  farmer  asking  for  it. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  tested  farm,  garden  and 
flower  seeds  and  Northern-grown  seed-potatoes. 

The  Gould's  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Illustrated  pamphlet  on  spraying  and 
spraying  appliances,  containing  a  spray  calendar 
and  formulas. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York.  "Manual 
of  Everything  for  the  Garden."  Handsome  cat- 
alogue of  nearly  two  hundred  pages  in  beautifully 
illustrated  covers,  containing  six  full-page  plates 
of  vegetables  and  flowers  in  colors.  Price  20  cents. 


RESULTS  OF  A  CROP  OF  RAPE 

The  present  time  is  the  harvest  season  of 
experience  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  the  land  or  in  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle, but  most  of  all  to  the  careful,  intelligent 
shepherd.  And  of  all  the  experimental 
knowledge  gained  in  recent  times  that  in 
regard  to  the  growth  and  use  of  rape  is  just 
now  the  most  valuable. 

This  crop  is  a  standard  one  in  all  the 
European  countries,  especially  in  England, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  in 
which  sheep  are  thicker  on  the  ground  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  rape  is 
the  main  fall  and  winter  feeding,  along  with 
turnips.  It  has  got  a  good  start  here  on  this 
side  of  the  world,  but  it  is  only  like  the  first 
pale  glimpse  of  the  coming  dawn  compared 
with  the  bright  fullness  of  the  noonday  sun. 
For  by  and  by  it  will  be  found  on  the  major- 
ity of  the  farms,  as  well  as  on  the  ranges, 
wherever  the  climate  will  admit  of  its 
growth,  and  the  cheapness  and  value  of  it 
will  be  so  fully  recognized  that  sheep  will 
be  seen  on  every  hand,  and  their  plaintive 
bleating  will  be  heard  from  east  to  west,  as 
the  sunrise  glows  across  the  vast  expanse 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  starts 
the  sheep  to  feeding,  in  one  continuous, 
pleasing  harmony. 

But  while  this  has  its  poetic  point  of  view 
and  thought,  the  material  results  will  be 
astounding.  As  the  culture  of  the  turnip 
and  of  rape  for  the  feeding  of  sheep  is  the 
commonly  admitted  foundation  of  the  pros- 
perous culture  of  the  soil,  by  which  two 
distinct  profits  are  made  and  gained  from  it, 
one  going  to  support  in  comfort  the  millions 
of  farmers  who  occupy  the  land  as  tenants, 
and  the  numerous  proprietors  who  repre- 
sent the  enormous  money  capital  invested 
in  the  land,  in  the  crowded  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  so  it  will  be  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean,  but  with  far  more  satis- 
factory results.  For  the  American  farmer 
is  his  own  landlord,  and  gains  in  each  hand 
the  income  from  his  thought  and  skill  and 
labor,  with  that  which  represents  the  inter- 
est on  his  capital  invested  in  his  farm,  and 
which  the  econbmists  call  rent,  or  profit  for 
uses,  and  distinct  from  that  for  labor,  thus 
deriving  himself  all  the  profits  of  his  capital 
invested  and  those  from  his  business  enter- 
prise and  personal  labor.  With  the  culture 
of  rape  one  most  valuable  restorative  crop 
is  added  to  the  common  rotations,  one,  too, 
which  may  be  made  the  most  profitable  in 
itself  of  all  that  are  grown,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  necessarily  so  greatly  improving  to 
the  land  that  the  present  low  yield  of  the 
crops  may  be  doubled  without  any  added 
expense  except  the  pleasant  one  of  gather- 
ing them.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  sheep 
of  such  vast  importance  to  our  agriculture ; 
and  while  at  present  the  large  majority  of 
the  flocks  are  found  ranging  over  the  appar- 
ently boundless  Western  plains,  yet  before 
long  we  shall  surely  see  the  fields  covered 
by  the  verdant  crops  of  rape,  and  dotted  all 
over  by  the  farm  flocks  kept  solely  for  the 
fertilization  of  the  land  first  of  all,  but  no 
less  profitably  for  the  money  they  bring  in 
from  their  fleeces  and  fattened  carcasses. 

The  farmers  do  not  seem  to  realize  this. 
It  seems  as  if  the  voice  of  one  crying  from 
the  great  Western  wilderness  of  the  shep- 
herds, and  the  melodious  bleating  of  the 
millions  of  sheep  scattered  over  the  plains — 
on  which  one  at  night  may  see  the  stars 
shining  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith  all 
around  and  overhead,  one  boundless  canopy 
of  brilliance — must  be  needed  to  awake  the 
enterprise  of  the  farmers  and  stimulate 
them  to  undertake  the  work  of  improving 
their  lands  and  increasing  their  income 
meanwhile  by  adding  a  flock  of  sheep  to 
their  present  farm  live  stock  and  growing 
rape  to  feed  them  on.— Henry  Stewart,  in 
American  Sheep  Breeder. 


WAYS  OF  SAVING  THE  MOISTURE 

Experiments  carried  on  at  the  Kansas 
station  to  test  the  relative  efficiency  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  culture  in  conserving  soil  mois- 
ture showed  that  simple  plowing  while  the 
soil  was  in  good  condition  was  as  efficacious 
as  plowing  followed  by  planking,  rolling, 
harrowing  or  subsurface  packing.  Disking 
was  found  to  be  a  good  means  of  saving 
moisture,  but  was  not  equal  to  plowing. 

The  importance  of  plowing  stubble-ground 
as  early  as  possible  while  moisture  is  still 
in  the  soil  was  shown  by  experiments  in  two 
years.  Early  plowing  left  the  ground  in 
good  condition,  as  regards  soil  moisture,  for 
wheat-seeding,  while  late-plowed  ground 
was  found  to  be  dangerously  dry.— New 
York  Witness. 

Danish  Proverb.— Care,  and  not  fine 
stables,  makes  the  good  horse. 


No.  CM, 
Team  Harness 
Price  $20.90 


No.  3034,  Boggy.    Price  $38.80, 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


No.  5016.  Park  Wagon.  Price  $66.60 


Our  Plan 
qf  Selling  Carriages 

Our  modern  method  of  dealing  direct  with  the  buyer  saves 
the  profits  of  jobbers  and  dealers.   We  charge  factory  prices 
with  only  a  small  profit  added.   We  give  the  buyer  the  benefit 
of  the  middleman's  profits.   No  other  factory  can  turn  out  high 
grade  vehicles  at  similar  prices.   Our  great  facilities  and  long  ex- 
perience, the  enormous  trade  we  have  built  up  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  by  selling 

at  Factory  Prices 

has  enabled  us  to  lead  the  carriage  market  of  the  world.  Before 
yon  buy  a  buggy,  surrey,  phseton,  road  wagon,  cart  or  any  kind 
of  harness  or  horse  accessories,  write  for  our  catalogue  and 
figure  out  how  much  you'll  save.   The  broadest  guarantee 
goes  with  each  purchase.     You  can  return  anything 
with  which  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  and 
we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.    Write  to-day  for 
the  catalogue. 

COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO., 
P.  0.  Box  772,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


I  This  Cut  is 
1 1-2  Actual 
>  Size  of 
i  Watch  and 
i  Chain. 


Watch  —  Chain] 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  V&  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  aud  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  Americ€tn  Watch,  Nickel -PI  a  ted. 
Case,  Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal,  It 
is  Guaranteetl  to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and 
tcith  JPropev  Care-  should  last  ten  years. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  302       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS.  \ 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums.  / 


$1  O  AC  for  our  Chain 
I  Oi9U  End  Breech. 
ins  Harness,  Concor.i  fiat 
pads,  1}£  in.  traces,  folded breech- 
ing:, lin.linea(l^jin.  breaststnps, 
2  hitch  straps.  Les3Collars,$18.95 
with  collars,  $22.10. 


$1  Q  EA  bays  this  Farm 
IOiUU  Harness.  Tra- 
ces 6  ft.  long,  1>£  tn.  wide  with 
cockeyes,  lines  %  In.  x  18  ft.,hook 
ami  territ  pads,  pole  and  breast 
straps  V/i  i  ,  2hitch  strap*.  I/ess 
collars,$18.50;wilhcollars,$22.45. 


COO  HA  f°r  hand  made, 
$£OiUU  hip  strap  folded 
breeching:  Harness.  Bolt 
hames,  1  Y>  in.  traces,  1  id.  lines  20 
ft.  long,  breast  and  polestrapsl>j 
li'.,  2  bitch  straps.  Less  collars. 
$24.50 :  with  collars,  $31*25. 


&f%M  CA  bay8  our  best  grade 
V&lsUljFAKSI  HABHES8. 
1%  iu.  traces,  lines  1  in.  jlSrt., 
breast  and  pole  straps  i^,  |q., 
1  In.  collar  straps,  2  bitch  straps; 
Less  collars,  824.50 ;  with  collars, 
$28.75 ;  breeching  extra,  $3.00. 


UJ.   |*ii«ar,orl4fifi  every  harness  to  t>e  made  oat  of  good  stock  and  the  very  best  skilled  workmanship.    Auy  harness  or  part 
¥f  C  111191311166   not  found  perfect  may  be  returned  and  a  new  one  sent  in  Its  place  or  money  will  be  returned. 
Ujt  UfkMAu   Vtflfr)   flrfiAIr*  re(lu're(i*  will  ship  any  harness  C.  O.  D,  subject  to  examination.  If  you  find  It  just  as  rep- 

HU   HIOIlCj    fwlin   UlllCT  rrs?-nttd  and  a  better  harness  tliao  you  can  get  eleewbere  for  tbe  money,  take  It;  if  not,  return 
at  our  expense  and  we  will  pay  all  freight  charges.    1  In  hames  traps  21  In.  long,  10c;  1J£  in.  hand  sewed  breast  straps,  47c* 
AAE  styles  and  kinds  ot  light  and  heavy  farm  harness,  light  double  and  single  harnesses  tor  spring  wagons,  surreys  and  boggles;  75 
&  im  V  styles  saddles.    Strap  wotk  and  harness  repairs  of  all  kinds.     We  have  no  asente  but  sell  direct  to  user  at  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  free  888  page  Catalogue.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Tbe  New  No.  15  Iron  Age  Combined  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  unlike 
^some  combination  implements,  is  better  than  ten 
^single  tools  to  do  the  same  work.   You  can  buy 
^no  better  seed  drill,  no  betterwheel  hoe.  Changed 
easily.  Places  seed  in  hills 
^or  drills,  plows,  rakes,  opens 
furrows,  covers,  hills,  hoes 
|  and  cultivates.  It  is  light, 
strong  and  simple.  Described 
fully  in  the  free  Iron  A«e  Book 
r  J  901— a  standard  guide  to  implement  buying. 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  BoxlSS,  firenloch,  N.  J. 


Ten 
Tools 


FOR  SELLING  OUR  JEWELRY  NOVELTIES. 

Watches,  Cameras,  Bracelets,  Gold  Rings, 

givenaway  ABSOLVTEtY  FREE  for  sellingour 
Jewelry.  No  money  required.  Send  us  your  uaine 
aud  lull  address  ou  a  postal  eard,  and  we  will  send  you  18 
gold  plate  scarf  and  stickpins,  all  set  witu  different  colored 
stones,  to  sell  lor  10  cents  each.  The  best  sellers 
offered  by  any  firm.  When  you  have  sold  them  we 
will  send  you  your  choice  or  a  Watch,  a  Rolid  Gold  Ring- 
and  any  other  valuable  premium  on  our  large  illustrated 
list,  which  we  send  you  with  the  pins.  We  pay  all  postage. 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,  82  Bailey  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Whip  Sense 

One  whipeosts  li  t  tie  but  many 
,  whips  cost  much.  Don't 
,  buy  manv  whips.  Buy 
"uffaloW  hip*. 

When  you  pet  a  Buffalo 
Whip  you  get  just  what  you 
pay  for.  Pay  25centsand  you 
pet  the  best  quarter  wlii  p  you 
ever  had.  Pay  50  cents  and 
you  get  the  name  full  value. 
Pay  $1  and  91.50  and  you  get 
a  whip  worth  91.00  and  91.60. 

Look  for  the  Buffalo  on  the 
whip  near  the  butt. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Buf- 
falo whip.  Send  his  name  and 
mention  this  paper  for  inter- 
esting free  booklet. 

Buffalo  Whip  Mfy. 

StationD.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


uiWAUfmiArAmArmf 


Ell  wood  Steel  Wire  Fences 


Six  styles— 18  to  58  inches— best  steel  wires, 
heavily  galvanized.  Expansion  and  contrac- 
tion provided  for.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 
Sold  by  local  agents.  If  no  agent  in  your 
town  write  to  tho  makers. 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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THE  FARM  AINO  FIRESIDE 


jhorburn's 
Seeds 


They  have  been  developed  by 
careful,  thoughtful  propagation 
throughout  the  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Thorburn's  116-page  Century 
Catalogue  of  these 

Seeds  of 
&  Century 

is  the  100th  successive  annual 
Issue.  If  you  would  have  a  more 
beautiful  lawn,  or  a  more  produc- 
tive garden,  send  for  It.   It's  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  <fc  CO. 

(late  of  15  John  Street) 
86  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


/  jV 


THE  VAGUNA" 

is  openly  acknowledged  to  be  perfection  in  a 
combined  Biding  and  Walking  Cultivator. 
Seat  folds  forward  onto  tongue  out  of  the  way 
for  walking-.  When  tired  walking  fold  it  back 
and  ride.  Balances  perfectly  either  way.  It 
has  The  Famous  Avery  Lift  Springs*  any 
Style  of  gangs,  rod  fenders,  best  soft  center 
steel  shovels,  wide  Urea,  steel  eveners,  etc 

"AVERY  S08DS" 

embrace  "Wagons,  Planters,  Engines,  Thresh- 
ers and  all  kinds  of  Riding  and  Walking  Cul- 
tivators. Send  for  our  free  catalogue  "H." 

Avery  Manufacturing  Co., 

532,  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg- 
est Machinery  Depot  on  earth.    We  buy 
buildings  and  plants:  among 
others  we  bought  the  World's 
Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
structures.  We  rebuild  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  $25  up  j  Engines  from  $35 
—  up;  Steam  Pumps  from  $15  up, 
etc.    We  carry  complete  stock  oi  General  Pup- 
plies,  such  as  BELTING!,  SHAFTING, 

Badgers,  pijlleys,  iron   

pipe,  iron  boofing,hard 
ware,  valves  &  fittings?, 

PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc. 

Will  send  fret',  our  250-page  Catalog  No.**. 

Constantly  buying  entire  stociss 
at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  sales. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 
W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


BIG  STRAWBERRY 
GIVEN  A. WAY.  I 

j  Wewill  mail  you  six  plants  ofCorsican,  f 
I  biggest  strawberry  on  earth,  if  you  will  I 
I  send  us  15c.  for  one  new  subscription  to  P 

GREEN'S   FRUIT  GROWER 
and  Home  Companion  for  I 

SiX  months-  Established  twenty  I 
years  ago.  It  has  60,000 subscribers  who  I 
say  it's  the  best  family  fruit  journal  in  I 
America.   Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

Green's  Fruit  Grower, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$101™.  STEEL  PLOW 

Shipped  on  8  days  trial,  without  any  money 
atistactory.  Take  the  Plow  Into 
neld  give  it  a  trial  it  found  satis- 
factory and  the  biggest  bargain  you 
ever  saw  andequalto  plows  that  retail 
for$U.OO.Send$10.90, 
if  not  satisfactory  return  to 
us  and  we  will  pay  all 
freight,  both  ways. 

GUARANTEED  TO  SCOUR 

In  any  soil.  Mold  board,  landside  and  share  made  of  soft  center 
steel,  surface  Is  as  hard  and  smooth  as  glass;  beam  Is  steel.  Wood 
beam  810.lv.  Made  in  12, 14. 16  and  18  In.  We  have  97  styles 
and  combinations  of  walking  audriiiing  plows.  All  styles  harrows, 
seeders,  cultivators,  rollers,  corn  planters  and  other  implements* 
Send  for  fiee  328  pape  agriculture  catalogue  and  save  agents  profit. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  S5-57-S9  N.  Jefferson  St.  CHICAGO. 

<f>C  in  (t/lfk  Earned  Weekly  by 
»pZ3  IU  ip4-U  Men  and  Women 

at  home  or  traveling.  Let  ns  start 
you.  Our  agents  made  over  $30,000 
last  two  months  supplying  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  the  Famous 

Robinson  Bath  Cabinet 

73,000  sold  this  year  by  agents. 

LOO  Reward  rMItIsm 

that  can't  he  relieved  or  cured. 
$3.00  Book  FREE  to  all  readers 
of  this  paper  for  the  next  thirty  days. 
Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co.,  669  Jefferson  Sf.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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SUMATRA  TOBACCO  IN  CONNECTICUT 

ilton  Whitney,  Chief  of  Division 
of  Soils,  reports  a  successful 
termination  of  experiments  con- 
ducted in  co-operation  with  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Sumatra  tobacco  near  Hartford. 
One  third  of  an  acre  was  planted  under  a 
cheese-cloth  shade  nine  feet  high,  and  culti- 
vated and  fermented  under  the  direction  of 
M.  L.  Floyd,  tobacco  expert  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  yield  of  cured  tobacco  was 
seven  hundred  pounds,  making  an  esti- 
mated yield  for  one  acre  of  twenty-one 
hundred  pounds.  This  lost  about  ten  per 
cent  in  the  fermentation. 

The  crop  has  just  been  sold  by  L.  B. 
Haas  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  to  Michaelson  & 
Hibbard,  of  Kansas  City,  for  $473.70,  mak- 
ing an  estimated  value  for  one  acre  of 
$1,421.  The  cost  of  production,  including 
the  whole  cost  of  the  shade— the  frame  for 
which  will  last  five  years— will  not  exceed 
$500  an  acre,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  over 
$900  an  acre.  This  was  an  average  price 
of  seventy-one  cents  a  pound.  The  crop 
grown  in  the  same  field,  without  shade, 
and  fermented  in  the  same  way,  yielded 
about  the  same  quantity  and  brought 
twenty-seven  cents  a  pound,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $507.87  an  acre.  Deducting  cost  of  cul- 
tivation this  would  leave  a  profit  of  about 
$300  an  acre.  The  ordinary  crop  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  brings  the  farmer  about 
twenty  cents  a  pound,  or  $360  an  acre,  and, 
deducting  the  cost  of  growing,  leaves  a  profit 
of  about  $260  an  acre.  The  Sumatra  tobacco 
grown  under  shade  has  been  submitted  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  business  men, 
and  has  been  pronounced  satisfactory  and 
fully  equal  to  imported  Sumatra.  These 
facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  award 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  two  points  for 
the  Florida-grown  Sumatra  over  that  given 
for  the  imported  Sumatra,  show  that  we  can 
grow  Sumatra  tobacco  of  the  highest  quality 
in  this  country  and  save  our  farmers  be- 
tween $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000,  which  is  now 
sent  abroad  annually  for  the  foreign-grown 
leaf.  This  work  is  the  result  of  the  soil 
survey  made  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  two 
years  ago,  and  similar  results  can  be  ex- 
pected only  from  similar  areas  where  the 
soils  and  climatic  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  in 
Florida. — Press  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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A  FABLE 

A  Spotted  Holstein  Heifer  once  opposed  a 
certain  Railway  Project  and  was  badly  hit 
in  the  General  Smash-up.  In  fact,  for  many 
weeks  she  could  walk  only  on  Three  Legs, 
and  for  a  whole  season  was  compelled  to 
forego  her  customary  Vernal  Diversion  of 
dancing  on  Tulip-Patches  and  Onion-Beds. 

Thereupon  the  Holstein  Heifer  secured  the 
services  of  an  Able  Attorney  and  brought 
suit  against  the  Railroad  Company  for  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars  as  compensation  for  In- 
juries Suffered.  She  produced  Witnesses 
galore,  who  testified  that  the  Engineer 
neglected  to  sound  the  Whistle  to  warn  her 
of  the  Train's  Approach  and  give  her  an 
opportunity  to  save  herself  by  frisking 
along  ahead  of  the  Engine.  The  Bailroad 
Company  also  produced  Witnesses,  as  nu- 
merous as  a  rich  bachelor's  heirs,  who  swore 
that  the  Whistle  sounded  so  loud  that  they 
contemplated  suing  the  Company  for  Pro- 
ducing Deafness. 

The  Case  finally  went  into  the  Jury's 
hands.  Said  the  Jurors  among  themselves, 
"How  many  Witnesses  did  the  Defendant 
produce  ?"  "Eighty-Six,"  answered  those  of 
the  Twelve  Peers  who  had  kept  a  record 
of  the  Number.  "Yes,  and  how  many  Wit- 
nesses had  the  Plaintiff?"  "Just  Eighty- 
Seven."  "Then,  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Jurors 
among  themselves,  "the  Case  is  plain  as  a 
north  and  south  Highway." 

The  Spotted  Holstein  Heifer  received  a 
verdict  for  Five  Thousand  Dollars,  and  be- 
gan trying  to  work  up  a  Milk  Route  in  order 
to  be  able  to  pay  her  Witnesses  for  some 
Expert  Testimony. 

That  same  season  the  Able  Attorney  pur- 
chased a  Summer  Cottage  for  Five  Thousand 
Dollars. 

Moral:— The  Matter  litigated  is  usually 
bad  enough  without  mixing  a  Lawyer  up 
in  it.— W.  G.  Brooks,  in  Puck. 
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The  genius,  wit  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are 
discovered  in  its  proverbs. — Bacon. 


SO-CALLED  ABANDONED  FARMS 

Something  of  the  character  of  any  section 
of  country  may  be  judged  or  guessed  by 
glimpses  caught  from  the  windows  of  a 
swiftly  moving  railway-train ;  but  a  lei- 
surely carriage-ride  affords  much  better 
opportunities  for  observation.  By  this  ex- 
perience the  writer  has  learned  the  real 
conditions  existing  in  eastern  Connecticut 
throughout  localities  to  which  railway-trains 
have  never  penetrated.  Here  are  to  be 
found  many  of  the  so-called  "abandoned" 
farms,  such  as  furnish  a  theme  for  the 
mournful  screeds  about  the  "decadence"  of 
New  England.  It  is  true  there  is  a  melan- 
choly suggestiveness  about  an  ancient,  un- 
tenanted farm-house  out  among  the  lonely 
hills,  with  no  companion  dwellings  in  sight. 
The  stepping-stones  are  moss-grown,  the 
thresholds  decayed,  the  doors  falling  from 
rusted  hinges.  Squirrels  leap  in  at  the  bro- 
ken panes  and  scamper  through  the  empty 
chambers.  Only  ghostly  revisitants  now 
gather  round  the  crumbling  fireplace.  All 
this  is  sad  indeed,  and  so  it  is,  maybe,  to 
visit  the  once  splendid  mansions  of  New 
York's  Bleecker  Street,  now  "abandoned" 
to  uses  of  traffic  and  storage. 

The  distinction  between  abandoned  houses 
and  abandoned  farms  may  not  be  noted  by 
a  superficial  observer.  The  farms  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  abandoned  in  one  instance 
in  a  hundred;  many  farm-houses  are.  While 
house  and  farm  buildings  are  left  un cared 
for,  some  tokens  may  usually  be  discovered 
showing  that  the  farm  is  not  entirely 
neglected.  Somebody's  cows  find  pasture 
on  it.  Perhaps  somebody  still  cuts  a  little 
hay  here  and  there  and  takes  it  away  to  his 
home  farm.  Sometimes  persistent  trees  in 
the  old  orchard  continue  to  yield,  and  there 
are  always  hands  to  gather  the  fruit  if  it  is 
worth  gathering.  When  little  else  seem- 
ingly remains,  and  the  farm  reverts  to  forest, 
somebody  stands  ready  to  glean  the  ultimate 
harvest  of  lumber,  wood  and  charcoal. 

It  is  in  some  sort  a  fashion  of  the  time  to 
regard  the  abandoned  farm-houses  as  tokens 
of  failure  and  misfortune  to  individuals,  and, 
collectively,  of  calamity  to  the  state.  The 
matter  may  be  regarded  in  another  light. 

The  first  road-builders,  or  pathfinders,  of 
Connecticut  had  some  very  peculiar  notions. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  the  ancient  turnpike 
road  from  Hartford  to  Boston,  although  that 
was  not  the  first  road  built,  by  any  means. 
Like  others,  it  was  laid  out  in  a  straight  line, 
up,  over  and  down  the  hills.  The  early 
settlers  are  said  to  have  built  on  the  summits 
of  hills  to  be  better  able  to  note  the  approach 
of  hostile  Indians.  Their  descendants  fol- 
lowed the  custom  without  having  the  same 
reason  for  it.  Thus  it  happens  that  very 
many  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  farming 
sections  of  eastern  Connecticut  stand  on  the 
tops  of  hills.  These  house  locations  were 
exposed  and  bleak,  work  on  the  hill  farms 
was  hard  and  done  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
worse  than  aught  else  was  their  isolation. 
This  was  not  so  much  regarded  in  the  olden 
times.  But  as  cities  grew  and  villages  in- 
creased in  size  and  number  the  loneliness  of 
these  out-of-the-way  hoitses  was  emphasized. 
Farmers  could  make  a  living  on  the  back- 
hill  farms,  but  they  became  ambitious  to  do 
more,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  they 
must  get  nearer  the  markets.  Their  wives 
and  daughters  pined  for  the  social  advan- 
tages to  be  enjoyed  nearer  the  cities  and 
villages. 

The  Western  emigration  fever  swept  over 
New  England  and  carried  away  many  farm- 
ers from  their  ancestral  homes.  Among  the 
back-hill  and  long-distance  farmers  of  east- 
ern Connecticut  discontent  increased,  and 
many  removed  to  other  farms  in  more 
favored  localities  within  the  state.  Some 
sold  their  farms,  some  leased  them,  and 
others,  unable  to  do  either,  left  them  in 
charge  of  neighbors.  In  time  these  neigh- 
bors often  became  their  owners.  Thus  these 
farms,  although  neglected  and  uncultivated, 
were  never  utterly  abandoned,  and  are  not 
at  the  present  time. 

These  changes,  brought  about  naturally 
and  reasonably,  offered  no  foundation  for 
the  charge  of  decadence,  upon  which  the 
changes  are  so  persistently  rung.  Farmers 
did  not  leave  their  farms  on  account  of  ster- 
ility. They  are  not  exhausted,  as  has  been 
proved  by  many  who  have  reoccupied  them. 
Wealthy  people  who  buy  them  to  live  upon 
in  summer  do  not  find  them  unfertile.  With 
electric-cars,  telephones  and  other  agencies 
of  modern  progress  the  former  objection  to 
living  upon  these  out-of-the-way  farms  is 
fast  being  done  away  with,  and  in  good  time 
they  will  all  be  repeopled.— The  Country 
Gentleman. 


Men's  best  successes  come  after  their 
disappointments.— Beecher. 


IN  EVERY  CLIME 

TESTIFY  TO  THE  SUPERIORITY  OP 

HENDERSON'S  SEEDS 

Our  1901  Catalogue  of 

Everything  fotrhe  Garden 

is  a  190page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing 
over  700  engravings  and  8  superb  colored 
plates  of  Vegetablesand  Flowers — a  perfect 
mine  of  information  on  garden  topics. 

To  pfive  our  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  dis- 
tribution, we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this 
advertisement  was  seen,  and  who  incloses 
us  10  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the 
Catalogue,  and  also  send,  free  of  charge, 
our  famous  50=cent  "Garden"  Collection 
of  seeds,  containing  one  packet  each  of 

Jubilee  Phlox,  Giant  Victoria,  Aster,Giant  Fancy 
Pansy ,  Pink  Plume  Celery,  Mignonette  Lettuce, 

and  Loriiiard  Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope, 
which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be 
accepted  as  a  2S=cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue 
to  the  amount  of  $i.oo  and  upward. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


SEEDS 


BUCKBEE'S  SEEDS  SUCCEED  1 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Made  to  Build  New  Business.  A  trial  will 

make  you  our  permanent  customer. 
BipSto  f^Allof+f  An  Radish,  17 varieties:  Lettnee.  12 
rTltB  Vi„H,.   Tomatoen,  11  the  finest; 

Turnip,  7  splendid;  Onion,  8  best  varieties — 55  varieties 
in  all.    GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 


Write  to-day;  Mention  this  Paper. 

SEND  IO  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
collection  of  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  new 
Instructive.  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book, 

1    tells  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  ' 


H.W.Buckbee 


KOCKFOBD  SEED  FARMS, 
BM  333      BOCKFORD,  ILL 


HAMMOND'S 

Mammoth  Tomato. 

Michigan  tomato  seed  is  best  on  earth.  Ham- 
mond's Mammoth  made  a  specimen  last  year  1 
weighing  b'%  lbs.  Largest  tomato  that  grows.Ham- 
mond's  Earliest  Tomato  on  Earth  has  eclipsed  all  I 
others  in  earliness.  Hammond's  Great  Tall  Tree, 
Hammond's  Dwarf  Tree,  Hammond's  Golden 
Beauty,  and  Hammond's  ProllilcBusharenovel-  J 
ties  of  wonderful  merit.  Handsome  illustrated  cat-  ( 
alog  of  Tomatoes.  81000  in  prizes  for  1901,  and  all 
^  leading  varieties  of  Potatoes,  Field,  Flower  and 
k  Vegetable  Seeds  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO. 

Box  43,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Formerly  of  Fifield. 


BULL- STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  said  that  aft- 
er harvest  he  had  fully  200  bush- 
els of  loose  oats  on  the  ground 
that  he  could,  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  field  would  not  turn 
hogs.  Figure  the  loss  foryourself. 
He  also  said,  all  this  would  have 
been  saved  if  he  had  used  the 
Kitselman  "Woven  Wire  Coiled 
Spring  Fence*  and  the  value 
would  have  gone  a  long  ways 
towards  paying  cost  of  the  fence. 

With  the  Duplex  Machine 
any  farmer  can  mate  it  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  Du>         Muncie,  finda 


SEED  bill  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  Seeds*  I  will  mail  my  1901 
catalogue,  filled  with  more  Bargains  than  ever  and  *  lOe  Due 
BUI  good  for  lOe  worth  of  Seeds  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  KestSeeds,  Bulb*,  Plants,  Rogeb^Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes  and  many  Novelties  at  lowest  prices. 
Ginseng,  the  great  money  making  plant.  Giant  Prize  To* 
mntoes,  2  to  the  foot,  Pan  American  Oats,  sen t on  t free  to 
farmers,  and  two  Free  Passes  to  Pan  American  Expo- 
sition, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  are  offered.  $2,635.00  in  cash  premiums. 
Don't  (rive  your  order  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll 
be  Surprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  posta  j  f or  catalogue 
to-day.  It  Is  FR  EE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  . 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  46,    Bosehill,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  REID  is  light-running,  close- 
skimming,  simple  and  durable. 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  12. 

A.  H.  REID 
30th  and  Market  Sts.,  -  PHILADA.,  PA. 


BOYS&GIRLS 

Men  and  Women— Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREK  fori 
selling  20  packets  of  our  PREMIUM  FLOWER  SEEDSC 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  namel 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Don't 
miss  this  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
WESTERN  SEED  HOUSE,  7  Hill  St., May wood,IUU 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT 

To  Keep  Healthy  and  Strong? 

A  healthy  appetite  and  common  sense  are  ex- 
cellent guides  to  follow  in  matters  of  diet,  and  a 
mixed  diet  of  grains,  fruits  arid  meats  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  in  spite  of  the  claims  made  by 
vegetarians  and  food  cranks  generally. 

As  compared  with  grains  and  vegetables,  meat 
furnishes  the  most  nutriment  in  a  highly  con- 
centrated form  and  is  digested  and  assimilated 
more  quickly  than  vegetables  or  grains. 

Dr.  Julius  Kemusson  on  this  subject  says: 
Nervous  persons,  people  run  down  in  health  and 
of  low  vitality  should  eat  plenty  of  meat.  If  the 
digestion  is  too  feeble  at  first  it  may  be  easily 
strengthened  by  the  regular  use  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  each  meal.  Two  of  these 
excellent  tablets  taken  after  dinner  will  digest 
several  thousand  grains  of  meat,  eggs  or  other 
animal  food  in  three  or  four  hours,  while  the 
malt  diastase  also  contained  in  Stuart's  Tablets 
cause  the  perfect  digestion  of  starchy  foods,  like 
potatoes,  bread,  etc.,  and  no  matter  how  weak 
the  stomach  may  be,  no  trouble  will  be  expe- 
rienced if  a  regular  practice  is  made  of  using 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  they  supply 
the  pepsin  and  diastase  so  necessary  to  perfect 
digestion,  and  any  form  of  indigestion  and 
stomach  trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach 
will  be  overcome  by  their  daily  use. 

That  large  class  of  people  who  come  under  the 
head  of  nervous  dyspeptics  should  eat  plenty  of 
meat  and  insure  its  complete  digestion  by  the 
systematic  use  of  a  safe,  harmless  digestive 
medicine  like  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  com- 
posed of  the  natural  digestive  principles,  peptones 
and  diastase,  which  actually  perform  the  work  of 
digestion  and  give  the  abused  stomach  a  chance 
to  rest  and  to  furnish  the  body  and  brain  with  the 
necessary  nutriment.  Cheap  cathartic  medicines 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  dyspepsia  cures 
are  useless  for  relief  or  cure  of  indigestion  because 
they  have  absolutely  no  effect  upon  the  actual  di- 
gestion of  food. 

Dyspepsia  in  all  its  forms  is  simply  a  failure  of 
the  stomach  to  digest  food,  and  the  sensible  way 
to  solve  the  riddle  and  cure  the  indigestion  is  to 
make  daily  use  at  meal-time  of  a  safe  preparation 
which  is  endorsed  by  the  medical  profession  and 
known  to  contain  active  digestive  principles,  and 
all  this  can  truly  be  said  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

All  druggists  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  sell  them  at  the  uniform 
price  of  fifty  cents  for  full  treatment. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

I  have  been  selling  Perfumes  for  the  past  six 
months.  I  make  them  myself  at  home  and  sell 
to  friends  and  neighbors.  Have  made  $710. 
Every  one  buys  a  bottle.  For  50  cents'  worth  of 
material  I  make  Perfume  that  would  cost  $2.00  in 
drug-stores. 

I  first  made  it  for  my  own  use  only,  but  the 
curiosity  of  friends  as  to  where  I  procured  such 
exquisite  odors  prompted  me  to  sell  it.  I  clear 
from  $25.00  to  $35.00  per  week.  I  do  not  canvass, 
people  come  and  send  to  me  for  the  perfumes. 
Any  intelligent  person  can  do  as  well  as  I  do. 
For  42  cents  in  stamps  I  will  send  you  the  formula 
for  making  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  a  sample 
bottle  prepaid.  I  will  also  help  you  get  started 
in  the  business.         Martha  Frances, 

3453  Laclede  Avenue,  St.  Louis,'Mo. 

THREE  MONTHS  FREE 

We  will  send  The  Omaha  Weekly  Bee,  the 
best  weekly  newspaper  and  family  magazine 
published  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  to 
your  address  for  three  months,  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you,  if  you  live  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  will  send  us  a  list  of 
not  less  than  forty  names  and  addresses  of 
English-speaking  farmers  or  stock-raisers 
living  in  your  county.  The  Weekly  Bee, 
1706"  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


GUlTAR.MANDOLIN.BANJOl 
VIOLIN,  PIANO  &  ORGAN 

Self-taught  without  notes,  by  FIGUKE 
MUSIC.  We  ship  first  instrument  to  each 
locality  at  an  EXTRA  BIG  DISCOUNT,  simply 
to  advertise  our  goods  &  establish  a  trade.  Big 
Illustrated  Catalog  &  100  Bargains  sent  Free 

E.  C.  HOWE,  Manufacturer, 
1663  Maeonlc  Temple,  CHICAGO. 
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10  yrs.  to  learn.  Newway — lOmin.tolearn. 


WARM  FEET  ALL  WINTER 

The  greatest  com- 
fort and  luxury 
of  modern  days. 
Magnetic  fire  un- 
der your  feet.  The 
greatest  1  i  f  e-pro- 
tector  known. 
Your  feet  kept 
warm  all  the  time, 
even  if  standing  in  water,  snow  and  ice.  Send  stamp 
for  book  full  of  -C^rx*  Drtttflriac  #1.00  Per  Pair 
information.     r*00I  BailcrlcS  s  Pair. .  #2.00 

THATCHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO. 
1458  Masonic  Temple,      -      -     Chicago,  Illinois 


Clothing  Salesmen's  Money-Maker 

You  can  make  big  money  taking  orders  with  our  spring 
sample  book.  It  contains  several  hundred  of  the  most 
stylish  domestic  and  imported  samples  at  lowest  prices 
consistent  with  first-class  service.  Every  garment  made  to 
measure  and  guaranteed  to  fit.  Write  at  once  for  our  prop- 
osition.  Warrington  Woolen  &  Worsted  .Hills,  Dept.  10,  Chicago 


I  Make  Big  Wages 

 AT  HOME  

and  you  can  readily  do  the  same,  for  the 
work  is  pleasant  and  will  easily  pay  $18  weekly.  I  have  often  made 
$5  a  ilay.  Even  your  spare  time  is  valuaMe.  Thie  is  no  deception. 
1  want  no  monev  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  send- 
ing 2c stamp.  SIRS.  A.  11.  WIGGINS,  Box  20,  Rpnlim  Harhnr,  Blrh. 


LADIES 


^  THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  ?'^,?,s,0^y'™l, 

'  N.   *~    with  3c  of  Oil. 

'  OOWBWSM6SOMSM050*»,*Q  No  kindlings.  War- 
ranted 3  yean.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  invented.  Sample  with 
s  prepaid,  15c.    YANKEE  1. 1 N  I'LL  K  CO.  .11L0CK  47.  OLNEV.  ILL 


UflUTTQ  llfftRIf  Farmers,  Agento,  take  ordersfot 
ff  IH  I  ClI  If  UlllVl  my  Seeds  at  home.  Make  big  money. 
Get  yooxown  seeds  free.   New  plan,  quick  sales,  fine  outfit™  Writ* 

to-day.    Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WAMTFri  AGENTS  in  every  county  to  sell  "Family 
TT/\ItI  I  LU  Memorials;"  good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBELL  A  CO.,  0 1  G  l'lum  St.,  Elgin,  111. 


SELECTIONS 


FAMILY  DINNERS  IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE 
TURK 

The  Turks  use  no  tables  in  their  homes, 
and  chairs  are  unknown.  Instead 
there  is  a  huge  wooden  frame  huilt  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  when  the  family  as- 
sembles to  dine  cushions  are  brought,  placed 
upon  the  frame,  and  on  these  the  members  seat 
themselves  tailor-fashion,  forming  a  circle  around 
a  large  tray,  which  occupies  the  center. 

The  tray  is  a  very  large  wooden,  plated  or  sil- 
ver affair,  according  to  the  social  and  financial 
condition  of  the  family,  and  thereon  is  deposited 
a  capacious  bowl.  About  it  are  ranged  saucers  of 
sliced  cheese,  anchovies,  caviare,  and  sweetmeats 
of  all  sorts.  Interspersed  with  these  are  goblets 
of  sherbet,  pieces  of  hot  unleavened  bread  and  a 
number  of  boxwood  spoons,  with  which  to  drink 
the  soup. 

Knives,  forks  and  plates  do  not  figure  in  the 
service,  but  each  one  has  a  napkin  spread  upon  his 
knees,  and  every  one,  armed  with  a  spoon,  helps 
himself. 

When  this  is  consumed  the  bowl  is  borne  away 
and  another  great  dish  takes  its  place.  This  time 
it  is  a  conglomeration  of  substantials  all  stewed 
up  together,  such  as  mutton,  game  or  poultry. 
The  mess  has  been  divided  by  the  cook  into 
small  portions,  which  are  dipped  up  with  the  aid 
of  a  spoon  or  with  the  fingers. 

For  the  host  to  fish  out  of  the  mess  a  wing  or 
leg  of  a  fowl  and  present  it  to  a  guest  is  considered 
a  great  compliment,  and  for  a  Turk  of  high  degree 
to  roll  a  morsel  between  his  fingers  and  then  put 
it  into  the  mouth  of  a  visitor  is  looked  upon  as 
the  height  of  favor  and  good  manners.— Detroit 
Tribune. 


COW-BELLS 

One  of  the  comparatively  few  things  that  the 
hand  of  improvement  has  not  touched  is  the  cow- 
bell, which  is  made  now  just  as  it  was  a  hundred 
or  more  years  ago,  and  has  now  just  the  same 
peculiar  clanking  sound  as  ever,  said  a  bell  man- 
ufacturer recently.  Cow-bells  are  made  some  of 
copper  and  some  of  a  composition  metal,  but 
most  of  them  are  made  of  iron  and  finished  with  a 
coating  of  bronze.  The  cow-bell  is  not  cast;  it  is 
cut  from  a  sheet  of  metal,  which  is  folded  into 
shape  and  riveted.  The  metal  cap  at  the  top, 
through  which  the  strap  is  passed,  is  riveted  into 
the  bell.  Cow-bells  are  made  of  ten  sizes,  whose 
sound  range  through  an  octave.  Experts  who 
play  upon  bells  of  one  sort  and  another  come  to 
us,  and  by  selection  among  bells  of  various  sizes 
find  eight  bells  that  are  accurate  in  scale. 

There  are  only  four  factories  in  the  United 
States  in  which  cow-bells  are  made,  and  in  each 
case  the  cow-bell  is  only  an  item  of  production 
among  other  things.  Cow-bells  are  sold  all  over 
the  country  just  the  same  as  ever,  but  much  the 
greater  number  are  sold  in  the  South,  the  South- 
west and  the  West,  where  farms  are  larger,  less 
likely  to  be  under  fence,  and  cattle  are  more  apt 
to  stray.  American  cow-bells  are  exported  quite 
largely  to  the  various  countries  of  South  America 
and  also  to  Australia.— Chicago  Record. 


A  SINGULAR  FRIENDSHIP 

One  is  not  surprised  when  such  noble  animals 
as  the  dog  and  horse  become  fond  of  each  other, 
nor  the  equally  interesting  cat  and  monkey,  for 
they  have  much  in  common ;  but  that  Tabby  and 
a  chicken  should  fraternize  with  the  utmost  good- 
will is  surely  worthy  of  remark.  A  woman  living 
in  the  country  had  a  pet  hen.  who,  mounting  into 
her  lap  with  cackles  of  delight,  would  deposit  its 
morning  offering— a  fresh  egg— in  the  improvised 
nest.  The  creature  was  finally  set  in  a  special 
box  in  the  carriage-house,  and  the  family  waited 
with  interest  for  the  coming  brood.  One  morning 
they  noticed  the  hen  at  breakfast;  and  again,  half 
an  hour  later,  the  fowl  was  strutting  about  in  ap- 
parent indifference  to  her  cooling  eggs.  "She'll 
make  no  setter,"  was  the  disgusted  comment. 
"She's  been  too  pampered."  Following  her  to  the 
carriage-house,  the  woman  was  just  in  time  to  see 
a  fluffy  mass  leap  from  the  box  and  the  hen  serene- 
ly take  its  place  on  the  nest.  This  continued 
throughout  the  three  weeks.  When  Madame 
Hen  took  her  morning  constitutional  Tabby  Cat 
would  obligingly  keep  house  and  look  after  her 
interests,  leaving  the  moment  the  little  lady 
returned.— New  York  Herald. 

H 

A  SPIDER'S  INDUSTRY 

An  interesting  exhibit  prepared  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  was  a  complete  set  of  bed-hangings 
manufactured  in  Madagascar  from  silk  procured 
from  the  halabe,  an  enormous  spider  found  in 
certain  districts  of  the  island.  Aside  from  being 
so  unusual  this  exhibit  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  future  for  silk  manufactured  from 
spiders'  webs.  The  matter  has  received  the  atten- 
tion of  M.  Nogue,  the  head  of  the  Antananarivo 
Technical  School,  who  has  already  achieved  won- 
derful results.  Each  spider  yields  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  yards  of  silk,  which  can  be 
taken  from  the  animal  every  ten  days,  it  being  set 
free  in  the  interval.  The  silk  of  these  spiders  is 
stated  to  be  finer  than  that  of  the  silkworm,  and 
of  an  extraordinary  golden  color.  It  is  extremely 
tenacious,  and  can  be  woven  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.— New  York  Evening  Post. 


78-T00TH  HARROW  ™  $5.48 

to. 48  for  a  8-foot,  190-pound,  78.tooth,  a.horse  Harrow. 
*J.  12  for  a  16}4.foot.  240-pouad,  102-tooth,  S-horse  Harrow. 
S9.92  for  a  2G-root,  300-pound,  150-too(li.  4-horse  Harrow. 

Guaranteed  the  best  genuine  Bass  highest  grade,  heavy 
seasoned  oak  harrow  made.  AT  THESE  SPECIAL  PKllESwe 
ship  direct  from  the  factory  in  Southern  Wisconsin  or 
Minneapolis,  the  point  nearest  you.  The  freight  will 
amount  to  nothing 
compared  to  the 
money  saved. 


en  ft*  a* 


QFNn  llfl  MflNFV  a  y°a  live  within  600  miles  of 
OCI1U  nU  mUilCI  Chicago  or  Minneapolis  (if  far- 
ther send  $1.00),  cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us,  state 
whether  78,  103  or  ISO-tooth  harrow,  we  will  send  the  bar- 
row  to  you  by  freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination. 
You  can  examine  it  at  your  freight  depot,  and  If  found  per- 
fectly satisfactory  and  exactly  as  represented,  the  equal  of  har. 
rows  ttiat  others  sell  at  douhle  the  price,  then  pay  the  freight 
agent  our  special  price  and  freight  charges. 
THESE  ARE  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  WOOD  HARROWS 
made,  made  for  us  under  contract  by  one  of  the  best  mak- 
ers in  this  country.  The  bats  are  made  from  2x2^. inch 
high  grade  selected  seasoned  oak.  eveuers  are  made  from 
2x4-inch  best  seasoned  oak;  teeth  are  one- half  inch  square, 
highest  grade  drag  steel  with  dagger  point  or  square  cen- 
ter point;  sections  are  independent  and  connected  with 
evener  by  eye  bolts,  so  as  to  secure  a  perfect  hitch,  allow- 
ing the  sections  flexibility  and  vibration  without  permit- 
ting the  teeth  to  di  agor  follow  each  other.  The  two-horse 
harrow  consists  of  center  section  and  two  next  sections 
adjoining.  The  four-horse  consists  of  all  the  sections  Illustrated. 
AT  OUR  SPECIAL  *5.48,  ajr. IS  and  *9.93  PRICES 
we  furnish  draw  bars  to  match  the  number  of  sections, 
complete  with  connections.  Our  special  prices  are  based 
on  the  actual  cost  of  material  and  labor,  less  than  dealers 
can  buy  in  carload  lots.  For  astonishingly  low  prices  on  all 
hinds  of  wood,  steel  and  disc  harrows,  write  for  Harrow  Catalogue. 

SEARS.,  ROEBUCK  &  CO..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  ot  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old. 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lotcinda 
■Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  0.  Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffeo 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  book, "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


ISend  name  and  address  no  money,  and  we  will  mail  you  I 
1 12  boxes  of  Comfort  Cough  Tablets.  Will  cure  a  cough  in  one  I 
Iday.  Sell  them  for  10  cents  a  box.  Sendusthe$1.20andl 
I  we  will  mn;l  you  these  two  beautiful  SOLID  GOLD  laid  Rings.  I 
I  Will  wear  a  lifetime.  No  money  required  till  tablets  are  sold,  f 
|We  take  back  all  not  sold. 

ICOMFORT  MEDICINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I.I 

CATARRH 

Send  for  FREE  TRIAL  TREATMENT  of  the  "Sana- 
C'era  Cure"  for  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
Consumption  and  Weak  Longs,  Prepared 
specially  for  each  individual  case,  and  sent  by  mail 
Write  at  once  and  give  your  symptoms. 
All  sufferers  are  invited  to  test  the  merits  of  thie 
great  Treatment.  Address,  »K.  M.  BEATY, 
aoa  West  Ninth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FREE  KIDNEY  CURE 

Cores  every  disorder  of  the  Kidneys,  Lame  Back, 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Bladder  Troubles  and  even  the 
hopeless  cases  of  Bright 's  Disease  and  Diabetes.  Trial 
packages  of  this  remarkable  remedy  are  now  being 
mailed  free  to  every  sufferer  sending  name  and  address 
to  the  Peruviana  Herbal  Remedy  Company,  979  Second 
National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Do  not  delay, 
but  write  to-day,  it  may  save  your  life. 


A.  Fnll-Size  «1  Treatment  of  Dr.  O. 

Phelps  Brown's  Great  Remedy  for 
Fits.  Epilepsy  and  all  NervonsDiseases.  Address 
J.  GIBSON BKOWN,  156  Libert/  .St., a cw burgh,  N.Y. 


$3aDayS 

^kwrnAmW  furnish  the  work  an 


Send  us  your  address 
■  IMA  and  we  will  show  you 
ll|B  howtom.ike«l3aday 
absolutely  sure;  wa 
furnish  tho  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remc-mber  we  guaranteo  a  clear  profit 
of  $'(  for  every  day's  work  .absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

KOIAL  aiAM't  AtTl  KING  CO.,        Iioi206,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  C'atarrb,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Writefor  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  DR.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TAPE-WORM.! 


XPELLED  ALIVE,  nead 

gunrnnli'ed ;  2e>  stamp  for  hmikJet 
Byron  Field  &  Co.l8i!  State  St.Chlcago 


RUPTURE 


cured  tiy  New  Elastic  Truas.Sfnd  for 
catalogue  DR.  C.  II.  BuULESTON, 
69  Dearborn  St.,   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


AinnP  Bead  2a  utamn  for  New  SAMPLE  BOOK 
liuKIlN  oTBlltoePINEST  bijics  in  Gold  Beveled 
un  1 1 U  U  Edce,  Hidden  Name.  Silk  Fr.rifre,  Envelop* 
and  Calling  Carrii  for  1901.  We  sell  GENU  INK  CARDS, 
Hoc  Tnwb.   UNION  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


f\  I  f\  New  Sample  Stjlei  Envelope,  Silk  Prince  A  A  D  fl  C 
trllll'J  New  8  or,  -  ?,9'  i  Rich  &  Racy  Jokes.Pack  V  A  H  U  O 
I  Fud.  Escort  &  FUrtinc  Cards,  Star  Beau  Catcher,  &o.,  AE  for 

2  Codu.  CBOWxN  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PLAYS 


Best  List  of  New  Plays.  Si5  Nos.  Dia- 
logs. Speakers.  Hand- Books.  Catalog 
free.  T.S.  DEMSON,  I  Dept.  5,  Clilraco. 


CDEPTAPI  EC  at wnoiesaie.  send 
arCb  I  HuLCd  torcatalog. Agents 
wanted.  COCLTEK OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago, IU- 


ilinri  o  UfUICBCD  Beautiful  Large  Picture; 
MPfUtLO  Wnlwrr.il  colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c 
Sample  15c. ;  9  for  fil.  J.  1.1.1..  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


^afey^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


CRAZY  WORK 


MLS  KEU HANTS,  far  qo.U.  Met. 

L.  ,r,'B  plc-ktE*  I..L'.ll,.ru-  r  .Inn  1 1  -  R"i  il  V 

tilLK.  MILL.  U.-jtULiuii    ti,  i. 


$500  IN  GOLD  FREE! 


Can  you   find  the  parrot?     IP  YOTJ  CAN 
I  FIND    THE    MTSSTNG    BIRD,  YOU 
I  MAY  SHARE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
I  OF  S500  IN  GOI.D,  WHICH  WE  ARE 
I  GIVING  AWAY  for  doing  a  little  work  for  us. 
I  This  you  can  do  in  less  than  one  hour  of  your  time. 
I  This,  and  other  most  liberal  offers  are  made  to  in-  I 
jtroduce  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  New  I 
I  York  publications  into  every  home   in  the  United  I 
I  States  and  Canada.     WE  DO  NOT  WANT 

ONE  CENT  OF   FOUR  MONEY.  The 
I  current  issue  has  many  most  interesting  stories,  and  I 
I  a  copy  will  be  SENT  FREE   to  each  person 
I  answering  this  advertisement.    When  you  have  dis- 
I  covered  the  missing  bird,  mark  it  with  a  cross  and  I 
I  send  it  to  us  and  you  will  hear  from  us  promptly  I 

BY  RETURN  MAII,.  It  may  take  a  little 
I  study  to  discover  the  bird,  but  STICK  TO  IT  I 

AND  TRY  AND  GET  YOUR  SHARE 
[OF  THE  $500.  Do  not  delay.  Send  vour  an- 
Iswer.  immediately.      Address    THE  METRO-, 

POEITAN  AND  RURAL  HOME,  20 
|  North  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


rig 


our 


to 


1901 

Pan=American 
Exposition 

[Big  Four  Route  in  connection  with 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and 
New  York  Central  R.R.  offers  the  finest 
1  equipped  train  service  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  Buffalo  from  South  di  YVest.j 
M.  E.  fngalls,  President. 
Warren  J.  Lynch,  Gen].  Pass.  Agt. 
W.P.Deppe.  A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati. 


FAT 

How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn.  344  E.  65lb 
■  St.,  New*  York  City,  writes: 
'  It  refluoed  mj  welglit  40  'ns-  three  jears  ago,  and  I  hare 
not  (rained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  u 
water-  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
starring.  No  Bickness.  We  will  mail  -  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  et«. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-. 

Dept  B,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


I  Print 
My  Own 

Cards 

Circulars, 

Books, 
Newspaper. 


Card  Press  $5 

Larger,  #18 

Mi.ney  saver,  maker. 
Tyjie  setting  easy,  rules 
sent.  Writ  -  for  catalog, 
presses,  type,  paper,  &e., 
to  factory. 

The  Press  Co. 

!tlerldi>n.  Conn. 


FREE  RUPTURE  CURE! 

If  ruptured  write  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  F  Main  Street, 
Adams,  New  York,  and  lie  will  send  free  a  trial  of 
his  wonderful  method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not 
get  this  free  method  and  try  the  remarkable  Inven- 
tion that  cure?  without  pain,  danger,  operation  or 
detention  from  work.   Write  to-day.   Don't  wait. 

Fuclal  Bleml,the»,Tetter,SaIt 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch.  Scald 
Head,  Kins  Worm,  Itching 
P'les,  Sore  Eyelldm  and  all 

Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  3}5c.  A.  O.  PlLSO>, 
Pharmacist,  188"  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


MOU  C  V  '"  SbeeP  in  Montana  is  SAFE»»'l  l"»y« 
il  H  P  T  25  per  ccul  interest.  Now  is  the  time  to 
WIIm  I  invpat.  fjret  to  at  bottom  prices  and  be 
■  ftaif  r^TEIi  prepared  for  four  inure  years 
IN  I  LU  I  CU  "f  Prosperity.  Write  forour 
,  ,  *  *  annual  report  and  particulars. 

Montana  Co-Operative  Ranch  Co.,  Great  Falls.  Montana. 

WANTFD  Men  to  Learn  Barber  Trade 
■  *~iV  ^Vi'  teach  ttie  work  in  two  months,  pre- 
sent tools,  yrant  diplomas  and  guarantee  «?15  weekly  when 
competent.  Comparatively  no  expense.  Catalogue  and 
particulars  free.  Moler  Barber  College,  Chicago,  111. 

LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  Si. GO  per  day,  four  months'  work  guaranteed; 
send  stamped  addressed  envelope  tor  full  particulars. 
K.  W.  Ill  TTON  X  CO.,  Wept.  87,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J  M  Sillc  Fringe  Cards,  Lore,  Traotparcat,  £*■ 

I  §L  J  §  cort  it  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Pintles, 
■  ■  fc  *  New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  Stc.  finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  &  Hidden  Name  gy  a  n  PtA 
Car-Is,  Bifreeat  Catalogue.  Send  2c  stamp  l!A|||Iv 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO..  CADIZ.  OHIO.  U  JlllUO 


$4  A  DAY  SURE  ivs 

uur  goods  to  ibe  country.  Send  s'.um] 
KtNSiS  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  EO. 


$i  s  daj  talarj  for  a 
lib  a  rl?  to  Introduce 
p  for  terma. 

KANSAS  CITT,  DO. 


ONE  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

W«  send  our  l.rgg  lG-puge,  G4.col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Uome  Dec- 
orations, Fashions,  Household, Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  10  cents.  If  you  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FARTJ  JOCKKAL,  4312  Eastun  Ave.  Saint  Louis,  Ho. 


1-iE  A  CNCCC  CURED  OR  NO  PAY.  O.  II. 
UCAriltjJ    KOWAN,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


nrn  IflCTTIIIfS  0URBD-  Sample  FREE. 
S  C  U  "  If  C  I  I  IHU  Dr.  F.E.May,  BloomiDgtoo,  ILL 
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Great 
Pictures 

By  Great 
Painters 

Hundreds  of  the  Art  Treas- 
ures of  Europe  and  America 
are  here  reproduced  and 
entertainingly  described. 

In  this  superb  collection 
ALL  NATIONS  in  which  the 
artistic  faculty  has  been 
developed  are  represented. 
The  pictures  are  grave  and 
gay,  and  represent  all  types 
of  painting;  as, 

LANDSCAPE, 
ANIMAL,  GENRE, 
HISTORICAL,  ETC. 


MORE  THAN  225  GEMS  OF  ART 

All  are  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  their  beauty  and  artistic  excellence.  The  pages  are  extra  large,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  pictures  are  full-page,  while  a  large  number  are  three  fourths  of  a  page  in  size.  This  collection  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  other;  there  is  no  other  like  it.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Never  before  has  there  been  published  at  a  reasonable 
price  reproductions  of  such  an  extensive  collection  of  high-class  paintings  and  so  much  and  so  varied  information  con- 
cerning artists  and  their  work.   The  reproductions  are  all  of  the  very  best,  and  the  information  is  thoroughly  reliable. 


WATERFALL  IN  NORWAY 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One     r(\    (~*  ±. 
Year  and  This  Grand  New  Art  Book  for    0\)  V^CfltS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


This  Grand  New  Art  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  20 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 


OSAGE  ORANGE— THE  MOST  VALUABLE 
TREE 

Botanists  and  dendrologists  have 
known  the  Osage-orange  tree  for  a 
long  time,  but  its  qualities  have  been 
overlooked  by  arboriculturists  until 
very  recently,  so  that  in  tree-planting  it 
may  be  considered  a  new  tree.  Now  that  a 
great  part  of  our  lands  have  become  defor- 
ested it  is  a  matter  of  national  importance 
to  plant  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  trees. 
No  tree  is  suitable  for  all  purposes,  but  this 
tree  is  suitable  for  more  kinds  of  purposes 
and  has  more  valuable  qualities  than  any 
other.  We  can  say  with  substantial  evidence 
that  the  Osage  orange,  an  American  native, 
is  the  best  of  all  for  the  following  reasons : 

It  is  easily  propagated  from  seeds  and 
cuttings. 

It  is  a  strong,  hardy,  rapid  grower,  and 
never  blights  nor  fails. 

It  will  thrive  in  any  latitude  south  of 
Minneapolis  or  Boston. 

It  is  upright,  straight  and  symmetrical. 

It  has  beautiful  shining  green  leaves  like 
the  orange-tree. 

It  will  endure  a  cyclone  better  than  any 
other  tree. 

It  has  the  hardiest  and  strongest  wood  of 
all  American  trees. 

The  wood  is  a  golden  yellow  and  bears  a 
fine  polish. 

It  is  the  only  street-tree  that  will  protect 
itself  without  boxing. 

It  will  thrive  in  a  city  where  no  other  tree 
would  live. 

No  bug,  worm  or  insect  will  touch  its 
root,  bark  or  leaf. 

No  animal  will  eat  it  or  rub  against  it. 

It  is  the  best  hedge-plant,  but  its  chief 
value  is  for  timber. 

It  is  the  most  durable  above  or  below 
ground  of  all  trees. 

No  person  has  ever  seen  a  rotten  one  or  a 
dead  limb. 

It  never  has  any  of  the  diseases  common 
to  other  trees. 

It  is  sure  to  grow,  while  a  large  per  cent 
of  others  die. 

Its  roots  run  so  deep  that  it  will  stand 
drought  well. 

Like  iron  among  metals,  it  is  most  useful 
among  trees. 

Railroads  in  the  Southwest  give  double 
price  for  the  ties  made  of  it. 

Railroad-men  are  quick  to  see  a  good  thing, 
and  are  planting  this  tree  along  their  roads 
for  ornament  and  for  the  timber. 

It  is  planted  on  the  Lancaster,  Ohio,  camp- 
grounds for  shade. 

It  is  dioecious,  and  there  is  but  one  species. 

After  what  we  have  said  the  question 
will  arise,  Why  is  such  a  valuable  tree  so 
long  coming  into  general  use?  There  are 
two  reasons:  When  young  it  has  sharp 
spines,  which  were  supposed  to  be  a  defect, 
but  which  are  really  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages,  protecting  the  tree  till  it  gets 
old  enough  to  shed  off  the  spines.  Apiarians 
say  if  bees  had  no  stings  the  hives  would  be 
robbed.  Another  reason  is  that  this  tree 
was  best  for  hedge-plants  and  not  thought 
of  as  a  strong-growing  tree.  But  it  has  come 
to  stay. — J.  H.  Creighton,  in  National  Stock- 
man and  Farmer. 

WHO  SHOULD  GROW  PURE-BREDS? 

Every  one  is  not  fitted  for  such  a,  work. 
The  man  who  has  never  grown  sheep  of  any 
kind  should  not  engage  in  it  unless  he  can 
secure  the  services  of  a  properly  qualified 
shepherd  to  supervise  the  work.  The  per- 
son who  does  not  understand  properly  the 
requisites  in  form  in  sheep,  and  more  espec- 
ially the  standard  points  of  the  breed  which 
he  desires  to  keep,  should  not  engage  in  it. 
The  individual  who  has  not  studied  the  more 
essential  laws  of  breeding  is  not  yet  ready 
for  the  work.  Nor  should  he  launch  out  in 
the  breeding  of  pure-breds  who  is  not  fond 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  commercial  side 
of  farming,  since  the  proper  handling  of  a 
pure-bred  flock  involves  a  large  amount  of 
correspondence  and  no  small  degree  of  busi- 
ness shrewdness.  The  man  of  fair  general 
business  capacity  who  has  made  a  success 
of  a  flock  of  grades  would  also  be  likely  to 
make  a  success  of  a  flock  of  pure-breds ;  so 
would  a  farmer's  son  who  has  a  natural 
fondness  for  sheep  husbandry,  and  who  is 
ambitious  to  excel  in  it.  But  young  men  of 
this  class  should  proceed  by  the  safe  method 
of  establishing  small  flocks,  and  thus  grow- 
ing into  the  business  in  a  way  that  involves 
little  or  no  financial  hazard.— Prof .  Shaw,  in 
Sheep  Husbandry. 


16  "PLANET  JRS." 


t"  Put  in  a  Ton  and  a  Half  of  Onion  Seed 
on  a  Six  Hundred  Acre  Rhode  Island 
Market  Garden. 

Granting  that  the  seed  is  good  and  properly  planted,  an  onion  crop  depends  upon  nothing  so  much  as  the  culti- 
vation.  The  onion  plant  is  a  tender  little  fellow  and  a  slow  grower.   Weeds  grow  rapidly.    Hence  the 
necessity  of  prompt,  careful  and  thorough  cultivation,  for  which  nothing  equals  our'Planet  Jr.  No.ll 
Double  wheel  Hoe.  Cultivates  all  vegetables  astride  or  between  the  rows,  Attachments  for  every  purpose. 

There  is  much  more  about  them  in  our  new  1901  Catalogue,  which  is  the  finest  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished. Tells  also  about  our  Horse  Hoes.  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Seeders. 
Single  and  Four  Row  Beet  Cultivators,  and  reduced  prices  for  1901.  Sixteen  pages  of  photographic 
views  show  how  "Planet  Jrs."  are  used  at  home  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  We  mail  them  free 
as  long  as  the  350,000  last. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  J107-F,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


$18.50 


for  this  team  harness, 

cut  from  select  oak- tanned 
leather,  traces  6  ft.  long,l% 
in.  wide,  with  cockeye,  18-ft 
lines;  Hook  &  Territ  pada, 
cole  and  breast  straps  1M 
Big  Bargain  Allkinds 
of  single  and  doable  harness. 


For  12-16 
BALL  BEARING. 

All  steel  discharrow,easiest 
running  and  best  made.  8 
sizes,  discs  16  or  20  in.  in 
diameter.    Pay  double 

yon  get  no  better. 


for  steel  lever  harrow ; 
cuts  10  ft;  60  teeth,  2see- 
tions;  also  3  &  4  sections. 


Steel  Beam 
plain,  with  5 
shovels.  Spreads  to  33  in, 


Buy 8  this 
Cultivator. 


BUYS 


tiiis  S-ft.  steel  mill ;  guar* 
anteed  easiest  running 
A  strongest  made;  pump, 
ing  and  power  mills.  8  to 
16-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
pipe*  all  pumping  sap* 
pliea  We  furnish  com- 
plete outfits.  Prices  all 
reduced.  Catalog  free. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  it. 


Send  for  oar  FREE  328-Page  Agricultural  Catalogue. 


is  the  price  of  our  Calumet 
Improved  checkrow  planter 
with  80rods  wire.  Nevermisses, 
drops  in  hills  and  drills  We 
challenge  the  world  with  this 
planter  Will  ship  it  on  trial  in 
competition  with  all  others.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  field  and  garden. 


85  Gf  s. 


Crank  Seeder 

Sows  wheat,  oats,  grass 
seeds,  etc.  4  to  10  acres 
an  hour.  Works  perfect. 
Usually  retailed  for  $3. 
7Mi't.  Land  Roller, 

$14.90. 


for  this 
One-horse 
corn,  bean,  pea  and 
Garden  Seeder.  Drops**5 
in  hills  and  drills.  12  ac.  aday.E 
Fertilizer  extra.     Handles  all* 
kinds  of  seed  perfectly. 

97  styles  plows.  Also  scales  spray 
pumps,  hay  tools,  carpenter  tools,  fan- 
ning mills,  farm  bells,  etc. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St,  Chicago,  Ills. 


READ,  THINK,  ACT! 


R.  M.  ABBEY^of  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  writes:— I  wish  to  tell  you  about  my  weeder.  /moved  into  a  new  locality 
last  sp?'ina  and  the  fanners  made  lots  of  fun  of  my  "  Scratches"  as  they  called  my  Success  Weeder.  I  tried  to 
get  some  of  them  to  use  it,  but  they  said  they  did  not  want  their  corn  all  scratched  out; 
said  the  crows  would  get  enough  without  their  digging  it  all  out  for  them.  My  corn 
averaged  over  9 feet  high,  the  com  around  me  averaged  about  6  feet,  and  not  near  as 
good,  either.  One  man  said  he  guessed  the  weeder  must  account 
for  the  difference;  said  he  would  have  to  have  one  next  year. 


Mlock's  Success  ciS"  Weeder 


A.IND  CULTIVATOR 

would  prove  just  as  valuable  to  you  in'cultivating  any 
kind  of  crop.   For  tempting  terms  address 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

Box  830,  York,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY, 


cut  this  adver- 
tisement oat 
and  send  to  us 
and  we  will  bend 
yon  this  OUR 

HIGH  GRADE  DROP-HEAD  CABINET  NEW  QUEEN  SEWIN  G 
MACHINE,  by  freicht,  0.  O.  V.,  subject  to  examination.   You  can  examine 
it  at  your  nearest  freight  depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory*  ex- 
actly as  represented,  equal  to  the  highest  grade  sewing  machines  adver- 
tised by  other  houses  at  $20.00  to  $30.00,  and  as  good  a  machine  as  you 
can  buy  from  your  dealer  at  home  at  $30.00  to  $10.00,  the  greatest  bargain  you 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  pay  your  railroad  agent  $11   O  I?  and  freight  charges. 
OUR    SPECIAL    OFFER     PRICE   Vlll  L  0  G.Y6  the  machine  three 
months'  trial  In  your  own  home  and  we  will  return  your  $11. 2E>  any  day  yon  are  not  satisfied. 


OUR  $11.25  NEW  QUEEN  ™ 


MACHINE 

IS  COVERED  BY  A  BINDING  20-YEAR  GUARAN- 
TEE, is  made  by  one  of  the  best  sewing  machine 
makers  in  America,  has  every  new  and  up-to- 
,date  improvement,  high  arm,  positive  four- 
motion  feed,  very  light  running,  does  any  work 
that  can  be  done  on  any  sewing  machine  made.  It  "comes  in  a  beautiful  solid  an- 
tique oak,  drop  head  cabinet,  as  illustrated.  Oak  cabinet  1b  beautifully  finished, 
highly  polished,  elaborately  finished  throughout. 

AT  $11.25  WE  FURNISH  THIS  SEWING  MACHINE 

COMPLETE  WITH  ALL  ACCESSORIES,  including  1  quilter,  2 screwdrivers, 
6  bobbins,  1  package  of  needles,  1  cloth  guide  and  screw,  1  oil  can  filled  with  oil, 
and  a  complete  instruction  book,  which  makes  everything  so  plain  that  even  a 
child  without  previous  experience  con  operate  the  machine  at  once.  FOR 
25  CEN  TS  EXTRA,  we  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  regular  accessories  men- 
tioned, the  following  special  attachment*:  1 thread  cutter,  1  braider,  1  binder, 
1  set  of  plain  hemmers,  different  widths  up  to  j^ths  of  an  inch. 
CCIIflUP   UAPIIIUC   IICAI  CDC  wno  wiU  order  three  or  more  ma- 
dCIf  Hill   ITlHUnillC   ULALCIIO  chines  atone  time  will  be  supplied 
with  the  same  machine,  under  another  name,  and  with  our  name  entirely  removed,  but  the  price  will  be  the  same, 
viz.,  911.35,  even  in  hundred  lots.  ORDER  TODAY.   DON'T  DELAY.    Such  an  offer  was  never  known  before. 
OUR  $98. 50  UPRICHT  GRAND  PIANO  IS  A  WONDER.    Shipped  on  one  year's  free  trial. 

Address  your  orders  plainly  to    SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THIS  ILLUSTRATION  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  HIGH 
GRADE,  HIGH  ARSI  NEW  QUEEN  SEW. 
ING  MACHINE  which  we  furnish  at 
$11.25,  in  the  handsome  6-drawer 
drop  head  oak  cabinet  illustrated. 


01R  GREAT  GUARANTEE  OFFER. 


ass? 

▼ 


"Dietz"  Driving  Lamp 

It  will  not  blow  nor  jar  out,  and  throws 

a  brilliant  light  200  feet. 
Burns  kerosene  (coat  oil). 

PRICE,  with  holder,  $3.75,  delivered. 

■yOU  CAN  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE  LAMPS  FROM  US  AND  TRY  IT.    If  you  will 
*     return  it  to  us  any  time  within  one  month  (charges  prepaid)  and  say  that  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  it,  we  will  refund  your  money.    This  offer  only  applies  when  bought  direct 
from  us  and  after  cutting  out  and  sending  to  us  this  advertisement. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

83  Laight  Street,  Established  1840.  New  York  City. 


'  Dietz  "No.  3  Street  Lamp 

More  light  than  a  gas  street  lamp. 

Wind  and  storm  make  it  burn  brighter. 
Easy  to  take  care  of.  Economical  in 
use  of  oil.  Burns  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

PRICE  $6.00,  delivered. 


9 
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A 
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YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH, 

,  You  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  because  you  are  entitled  to  it.  To 
meet  this  condition  is  our  aim  and  has  been  so  for  the  28  years  we 
have  been  in  this  business.  To  do  this  -we  sell 
all  goods  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  con-1 
Burner  at  wholesale  prices.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  are  many  and  obvious.  This  plan 
has  built  us  up  until  we  are  now  the 
lnrgest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and 
harness  in  the  world  selling  to  con-  a 
sumern  exclusively.  We  make  l78stylesL 
of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness,  TheV 
buyer  takes  no  risk  on  our  plan  as  we  ship 
our  goods  anvwhere  for  examination  and 

guarantee  safe  arrival.  N     816-Canopy  Top,  Two- 

Send  at  once  for  a  copy  of  our  large  ^rinrrCarriagewithsidecurtaioa, 
illustrated  catalogue— FKEE.  aproiljB  ^  shade(  lampSt 

fenders,  pole  or  shafts,  865.  Same 

f  Carriage  &  Harness  Manfg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana*  as  seiu  for  $35  to  m  more. 


Have  You  a  Garden? 

Write  for  1901  Seed  Catalogue.  Full  of  valuable  suggestions  which  bring  profit. 
Descriptions,  prices  and  directions  for  growing  all  kinds  of  Farm,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Lawn  and  Golf  Grass  Seeds. 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 


1784. 


21  and  23  S.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Established 
THE  OLDEST  SEED  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 
SPECIAL — To  each  applicant  for  Catalogue  we  will  mail,  free  of  charge, 
one  packet  of  Sweet  Peas,  choice  mixed  colors. 


11  Sizes 


To  Farm  Profitably 

requires  implements  of  merit.  DOKSC1I  DISC  HARROWS  are  built  upon 
practical  and  scientific  principles ;  have  every  requisite  to  the  proper  pulverization 
of  the  soil ;  no  other  disc  harrow  has  better  material,  better 
workmanship;  none  easier  to  operate;  none  weighs  as  much;  our 
prices  are  lower  than  the  inferior  kind ;  have  double  levers,  8  or 
4  horse  eveners.   Sent  on  approval. 

12-16  Inrh,  #18.90.  12-18  inch,  #80.38.  12-20  inch.  #31.59 
14-1G  inch,  #30.73.  T J -IS  Inch,  #31.88.  14-20  inch,  #38.88. 
Every  Dorsch  implement  and  vehicle  bespeak  of  good  quality,  good 
workmanship,  reasonable  prices.  1901  Catalogue  ready.  Ask  for  it. 
JOHN  DOKSC1I  &  SONS,  339  Wells  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


THE  DEALER  IS  AGAINST  US 

because  we  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  (five  you  a  better  fence  than  we 
do,  but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  You  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  ua  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  That 
makes  a  saving  that  will  amount  to  something  nlcs. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY, 

116  Old  Street,  Peoria,  III. 


STEEL 
iROOriNG' 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
NEED. 


5000  Squares 
BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  fiat, 
corrugated  or  "V"  crimped.  d»  1  ^  |2 
Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet         I  ■  /  Cj 

or  100  square  feet  

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re- 
quired to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  TREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Ko.  84* 
of  general  merchandise  boupht  by  us  at  1 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
"Our  Prices  are  ONE-ll  A1,F  of  others." 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.      =  Chicago. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


if  you  live  within  500  miles' 
of  Chicago  (If  further,  send  J 
$1.00. )  cut  this  ad.  out  and  i 
Bend  to  us,  and  we  will  send 
you  this  Fanning  Mill  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
examination.    Examine  it  at 
your  freight  depot,  and  if  found  per- 
fectly satisfactory  and  equal  to  Fan -I 
olng  Mills  that  retail  at  $20.00  to*  1 
$25.00,  pay  the  freightagent  our 
SPECIAL  PRICE  $7.98  and  freight  charges, 
less  $1.00  if  sent  with  order.     The  mill  weighs 
12Q  pounds  and  the  freight  will  be  about  70  cents 
for  500  miles,  greater  or  shorter  distances  in  proportion. 
EVERY  MILL  IS  COVERED  BY  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE;  more 
wind,  more  shake,  carries  more  screen  and  will  do  more 
and  better  work  than  any  mill  you  can  buy  for  620.00.  Will 
separate  wild  seed  from  wheat  in  one  operation,  will 
separate  foul  seeds,  such  as  mustard,  pigeon  grass,  etc, 
from  flax  on  once  going  through  the  milL  It  is  a  perfect 
cleaner  of  clover  and  timothy.  Made  of  the  Tery  best  ma- 
terial. "We  ftirnish  with  it  one  wire  wheat  hurdle,  three 
sieves,  wheat  screens,  wheat  grader,  corn  and  oat  sieve, 
and  barley  sieve.   Capacity  60  bushels  per  hour. 
a-7  no  I®  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE.  Order  at 
3>  I  i3Q  once.  Write  forfi  ee  Agricultural  Implement  Catalogue. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBl'CK  &  CO.  (Inc.).  Chicago. 

ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUND 
4  in.  to  5  ft.  Through 


SAWS 


1MAN  with  a  FOLD. 
ING  SAWING  MACHINE 


BEATS  2  •So*'01 


—   -    „  cot  Saw 
5  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 
nuns  »st  (At  d&r,  1       «    SAWS  D0WS 


Our  1901  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
18-year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
showine  latest  imoro  vements .  Fi  rst  order  gets  apenc  v. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  SS  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Take  a  Short  Cut 


Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers. 
Save  retailer's  larjre  profit. 
"We  make  strong,  finely  fin- 
ished, reliable  VEHICLES, 
(HARNESS  and  SADDLES. 
/The  kind  that  stand  hard 
use  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
'BEST  MATERIALS,  STYLES  and 
WORKMANSHIP.    SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

We  ship  O.  O.  D.  for  examination.  YOV  TAKE  NO  RISK. 
$45  Top  Buggy,  1)129. 75IS1S  Double  Farm  Harnets  #12.00 
$60  Surrey,  94Z.50  $25     "        "         "  *16.85 

Road  CarlB,  A9.00  and  up.  Slnrrle  Bueey  Harnens,$4.25& up. 
$50Sprin:;Waaon$82.50lNew  <  alaloene&  testimonials  free. 
All  erarles  of  Team,  Double  Buprgv  and  Surrey  Harness. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 158  W. VanBurenSt.B"  7  .Chicago 


BEST  CALICO  3%C.  Yard 

gingh&m,  -.: .  ■-. :  seunlcss  socks,  3%c;  blueing,  lc;  soap,  lc;  stove-polish,  -c ; 
gold  ring,  lc;  jeans,  v.arl.  0\.-.:  spectacles,  3c;  men'l  jeans  pants,  49c; 
boj'B  pants,  14c;  men's  12.25  shoes,  98c;  men's  shirts,  15c;  dippers,  2c; 
knives,  3c;  shoe- blacking,  lc;  men's  wool  socks,  box  tacks,  lc; 

men's  fine  suits,  $3.98 ;  rice,  per  pound,  3c;  oatmeal,  -  ^  •  :  smoking-tobacoo, 
3Uc.     Send  for  prioe-list.     C.  A.  WILLABD  CO.,  Ckiciigo,  Illinois. 
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OUR  WONDERFUL  NEW  BOOK 

Great  Pictures  By  Great  Painters 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  50  CENTS 


GRACE  DARLING 


We  want  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  to  do  this  we  have  decided  to  make  the  MOST  LIBERAL  OFFER  EVER  MADE 
by  any  publishing-house  in  the  world.  In  giving  this  grand  book,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  both  for  but  50  cents,  we  give  the  greatest  value  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  publishing  business  for  so  little  money.    Try  it  and  see.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Wc  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  rfj  s>r\+ e 
Year  and  This  Grand  New  Art  Book  for  V^CIltS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
tr  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


This  Grand  New  Art  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly- 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  20 
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Great  Pictures  By  Great  Painters 


BOTH  ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN... 

This  splendid  art  collection  contains 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  renowned 
artists  of  the  world,  such  as 

RAPHAEL  RUBENS 
MICHAEL  ANGELO 
VAN  DYCK  REMBRANDT 
MURILLO  BONHEUR 
REYNOLDS        .  LANDSEER 

Also  scores  of  well-known  and  pleas- 
ing pictures  by  other  celebrated  and 
popular  artists. 

All  are  reproduced  in  faultless  style, 
and  a  survey  of  the  hundreds  of  pic- 
tures here  shown  is  only  second  to 
making  a  journey  through  the  famous 
art  galleries  of  Europe  and  America. 


SMELLING 


225 


FAITHFUL  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  BEAUTIFUL  PAINTINGS 


DESCRIPTIONS 

Each  picture  is  accompanied  by 
an  interesting  and  accurate  de- 
scription from  the  pen  of  a 
thoroughly  posted  and  compe- 
tent authority.  This  feature  of 
itself  is  worth  many  times  the 
small  price  of  the  book. 

BIOGRAPHIES 

In  connection  with  the  descrip- 
tions there  is  also  given  some 
interesting  and  valuable  biograph- 
ical information  concerning  the 
painters  of  the  pictures.  This  is 
a  valuable  feature  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  much  care  and  research. 

PARTICULAR  NOTICE 

The  pictures  in  the  book  are 
much  finer  and  clearer  than  those 
shown  here,  being  printed  with 
the  greatest  care  by  slower  presses 
and  on  extra  fine  coated  paper 
made  especially  for  such  work. 


Just  consjder  for  a  moment  what  exceptional  value  we  are  offering  in  this 
special  new  art  book  and  you  will  surely  conclude  with  us  that  it  is  indeed  the 

Greatest  and  Grandest  Bargain  of  the  New  Century 

Faithful  reproductions  of  hundreds  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,  with  inter- 
esting descriptions  and  instructive  biographies,  elegantly  printed  and  neatly  bound, 
and  twenty-four  issues  of  the  world's  greatest  and  best  farm  paper,  all  for  but  50  cents. 

No  one  can  afford  not  to  accept  this  greatest  of  all  bargain  offers. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One     [Tf\     (~*  i_ 
Year  and  This  Grand  New  Art  Book  for     DU  V^CfltS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


This  Grand  New  Art  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 
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The  Development  of  Agricultural 
leriment  Stations 

Jane  A.  Stewart* 


Expi 


By 


development  of  general 
interest  is  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  exper- 
iment stations  of  the 
United  States.  Kecent 
reports  of  these  insti- 
tutions manifest  in- 
creased activity  and 
usefulness,  and  seem  to  dissipate  the  doubts 
often  expressed  that  their  work  would  not 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  farmer.  As  it 
exists  to-day  the  system  of  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  iu  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive  system  for 
advancing  agriculture  that  has  ever  been 
known.  These  stations  are  not  intended  to 
be  object-lessons  as  model  farms,  but  are 
distinctively  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
farming  as  a  science.  Although  there  has 
been  some  friction  through  political  changes, 
the  work  has  been  more  and  more  divided 
up  among  experts. 

The  experiment  stations,  especially  those 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  have  done 
much  to  prevent  the  sale  of  fraudulently 
prepared  fertilizers  and  in  removing  ob- 
stacles to  agricultural  industries.  A  most 
educative  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
helping  the  farmer  to  discriminate  between 
the  really  injurious  animals  and  insects  and 
those  which  are  helpful  to  growing  things. 
The  stations  have 
not  only  helped  to 
educate  the  farmer 
on  broad  lines,  but 
have  aided  greatly 
in  developing  new 
industries. 

It  is  just  twelve 
years  since  the 
federal  govern- 
ment, through  the 
United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Agri- 
culture, Honorable 
Norman  J.  Colman, 
established  the 
office  of  experiment 
stations.  This  was 
done  with  a  view 
of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  of 
1887,  known  as  the 
Hatch  Act,  for  uni- 
fying and  tabu- 
lating the  results 
of  investigations 
made  at  the  various 
stations.  Of  these 
there  were  at  that 
time  about  thirty- 
eight,  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Mass- 
achusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  New 
York  having  two 
each  and  Louisiana 
three.  The  total 
amount  expended 
in  1888  was  $720,000. 
In  1899  the  outlay 
had  increased  to 

$1,200,000,  and  the  number  of  stations  to 
fifty-six.  In  1888  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  officers  were  employed  at  the  stations ; 
in  1900  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  more  than  ten  million 


dollars  have  been  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  the  United  States.  Of  this  sum  seven  mill- 
ion dollars  came  from  the  federal  govern- 


century.  It  is  significant  that  the  first 
agricultural  organizations  recognized  the 
desirability  of  experiments  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture.  No  less  a  personage 
than  George  Washington  was  a  member  of 
the  first  society  for  promoting  agriculture 
organized  in  the  United  States.  This  society 
was  formed  at  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat 
of  the  general  government,  March  1,  1785. 
The  establishment  of  experiment  stations  is 
in  direct  line  with  President  Washington's 
long-sighted  views  as  expressed  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  in  1796.    Pleading  for 


the  first  to  inaugurate  experiment-station 
work  by  establishing  a  chemical  laboratory 
at  Albany  for  the  analysis  of  soils  and 
manures.  It  was  a  little  later— in  1855— that 
the  Patent  Office  laid  out  a  propagating- 
garden  and  arranged  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  for  procuring  and  publishing 
records  of  meteorological  observations. 
The  establishment  of  a  separate  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  the  government  took 
place  in  1862,  and  for  several  years  after  the 
grounds  on  which  its  buildings  now  stand 
were  used  as  an  experiment  farm.  One 


DAIRY-BARN  AND  CREAMERY,  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


ment  and  three  million  dollars  from  state 
sources.  During  that  time,  it  is  pertinent  to 
note,  the  nation  produced  agricultural  prod- 
ucts valued  at  thirty  thousand  million  dol- 
lars.   The  maintenance  of  the  stations, 


a  national  board  of  agriculture,  he  de- 
clares explicitly  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
such  a  board  is  "to  encourage  and  assist  a 
spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement  .  .  . 
by  stimulating  enterprise  and  experiment." 


MAIN  BUILDING  OF  THE  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


consequently,  involved  the  expenditure  of 
but  one  dollar  for  every  three  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  products. 

For  the  beginnings  of  the  agricultural- 
experiment  movement  one  must  go  back  a 


The  growth  of  the  experiment-work  has 
been  natural  and  steady,  until  it  has  reached 
its  present  status  as  a  recognized  essential 
factor  in  agricultural  education.  The  New 
York  Agricultural  Society  in  1849  was  among 


also  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  pertinent  fact 
that  experiment  investigation  in  field  and 
laboratory  has  been  the  first  work  Under- 
taken by  the  agricultural  colleges  which 
followed  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862. 

At  first  it  ap- 
pears the  work  of 
experiment  was 
conducted  with 
small  means  and 
by  voluntary  labor 
of  professors  out- 
side their  regular 
duties  as  instruc- 
tors. Foremost 
among  the  early 
agricultural  exper- 
imenters and  edu- 
cators were  Profs. 
S.  W.  Johnson  and 
Wm.  H.  Brewer,"ofJ 
the  Sheffield  SeieAfl 
tific  School  of  Yale 
College,  under 
whose  direction  ex- 
periment-work for 
the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture was  carried 
on  to  a  limited 
extent  at  New 
Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, more  than 
thirty  years  ago. 
"Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  profes- 
sors and  pupils 
trained  in  this 
school  more  than 
to  any  other  single 
cause,"  declares 
Director  True,  "is 
due  the  recognition 
of  the  importance 
of  the  establish- 
ment of  agricul- 
tural experiment 
stations,  first  i  n 
Connecticut  and  subsequently  throughout 
the  whole  country." 

It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
first  regularly  organized  state  agricultural 

[CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  8  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 
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Intentionally  or  knowingly  insert  advertisements  from 
any  but  reliable  parties ;  if  subscribers  find  any  of  them 
to  be  otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  Always 
mention  this  paper  when  answering  advertisements, 
as  advertisers  often  have  different  things  advertised 
In  several  papers. 


The  "traveling  rural  post-office"  exper- 
iment inaugurated  in  Carroll  County, 
Maryland,  was  briefly  described  in  these 
columns  in  the  issue  of  December  15, 1899. 
In  an  article  on  rural  mail  delivery  in  "Pear- 
son's" for  February  Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser 
brings  the  story  of  the  service  in  that  county 
up  to  the  present  time.  He  says,  in  part : 
"The  working  of  the  new  system  there  is 
of  such  special  interest  that  it  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, because  there  the  fact  was  finally  set- 
tled that  rural  free  delivery  is  the  greatest 
thing  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  rural  citizen  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

"The  plan  inaugurated  called  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  sixty-three  of  the  ninety-four 
fourth-class  post-offices  in  the  county,  as  well 
as  thirty-three  star  routes  and  two  messenger 
services,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
four  postal-wagons,  or  traveling  post-offices, 
and  twenty-six  rural  carriers. 

"The  postal-wagons  introduced  there  and 
still  running  are  fully  equipped  post-offices 
on  wheels.  The  clerk  in  charge  sells  pos- 
tage-stamps and  stamped  paper,  issues  and 
pays  money-orders,  registers  letters,  post- 
marks and  back-stamps  all  mail,  and  supplies 
the  rural  carriers  on  outlying  routes  with 
mail  for  dispatch.  In  fact,  these  wagons 
do  all  the  work  now  done  by  a  Presidential 
post-office  of  the  first  class. 

"The  perplexing  difficulties  and  annoy- 
ances usually  attending  an  innovation  or 
radical  change  were  in  this  case  greatly 
added  to  by  the  concerted  action  of  sixty  ex- 
postmasters,  who  attempted  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  killing  of  their  small  post- 
offices  meant  the  destruction  of  all  postal 
facilities.  Their  word,  however,  was  not  of 
much  weight  in  the  face  of  the  actual  service 
rendered.  A  complete  map  of  his  route  was 
furnished  each  carrier,  showing  the  location 
of  every  residence,  and  to  the  front  doors  of 
these  he  now  betook  himself.  From  the  very 
first  day  each  carrier  served  an  average  of 
four  hundred  and  eight  families,  the  postal- 
wagons  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  each. 
They  traveled  an  aggregate  of  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-four  miles  every  day,  and  reached 
considerably  over  nineteen  thousand  one 


hundred  people.  Where  formerly  every 
farmer  had  been  obliged  to  travel  to  the 
nearest  country  post-office, his  mail  was  now 
brought  within  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
yards  of  his  door  at  the  worst,  and  in  many 
instances  actually  to  the  door. 

"This  created  a  great  stir.  During  the 
first  month  the  new  service  handled  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  odd  pieces,  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  business  done 
by  the  combined  post-offices  which  had  been 
discontinued.  During  the  second  month  the 
same  service  handled  over  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  pieces,  and  the  third 
month  saw  this  increased  to  over  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand.  Letters  were 
registered  as  never  before.  Where,  by  the 
old  system,  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
money-orders  were  issued  in  three  months, 
now  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  were 
issued,  an  increase  of  forty  per  cent.  The 
general  revenues  rose  from  $6,429.21  for 
three  months  under  the  old  system  to 
$7,930.36,  or  $1,501.15  more. 

"It  was  said,  however,  in  the  beginning 
that  the  service  might  do  very  well  in  fair 
weather,  but  that  storms  and  bad  roads 
would  put  an  end  to  the  daily  service.  The 
opponents  of  the  new  system  waited  for  this 
catastrophe  in  order  to  set  up  a  hue  and  cry. 
The  determination,  as  well  as  the  ability, 
of  the  government  to  maintain  a  daily  rural 
service  under  any  conditions  was  demon- 
strated early  in  March,  1900,  when  a  severe 
blizzard  swept  over  the  country.  The  roads 
were  blocked  by  impassable  snow-drifts— in 
many  places  from  fence  to  fence.  Traffic 
was  practically  suspended  throughout  the 
country.  The  contractors  who  hauled  the 
postal-wagons,  however,  were  instructed  to 
hitch  four  horses  to  each  wagon,  and  gangs 
of  shovelers  wrere  sent  out  several  hours  in 
advance  to  cut  the  drifts.  Amid  storm  and 
sleet  the  service  was  performed  without  in- 
terruption and  with  but  little  delay,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  those  who  had  waited  cheer- 
fully to  see  the  government  confounded. 

"After  this  experience  there  was  not  one 
among  all  the  farmers  who  was  not  en- 
thusiastic about  the  new  service,  and  the 
few  who  complained  were  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  not  fully  realized  the  great 
importance  of  the  service,  nor  the  real  con- 
venience it  afforded.  The  men  who,  every 
winter  previously,  had  been  cut  off  for  weeks 
by  snow  and  the  impassable  condition  of  the 
roads  now  received  their  correspondence 
and  daily  papers  the  same  as  if  they  were  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  populous  community. 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  postal  authorities  as  to  the  great- 
ness and  importance  of  the  new  service." 

The  Senate  committee  on  agriculture  pre- 
sented a  majority  report  in  favor  of  the 
Grout  Bill  and  a  minority  report  against  it. 
The  minority— Senators  Heitfield,  Money  and 
Bate— submitted  a  substitute  bill  providing 
stringent  restrictions  on  retail  dealers  and 
for  proper  marking  of  oleomargarine,  but 
removing  the  restriction  as  to  coloring,  thus 
permitting  the  very  foundation  of  fraud  and 
deceit  to  remain.  The  minority  report  says : 
"The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  compe- 
tition between  two  home  industries  by  build- 
ing up  the  one  and  destroying  the  other. 
Such  use  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  govern- 
ment is  an  abuse  which  should  not  be  en- 
couraged or  even  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
The  bill  is  class  legislation  of  the  most 
dangerous  character.  It  is  not  demanded 
by  any  economic  conditions  in  this  country, 
and  its  passage  would  be  not  only  a  perver- 
sion of  the  taxing  power  of  the  government, 
but  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  both  in 
its  letter  and  its  spirit." 

The  majority  report  is  much  better  read- 
ing. It  says:  "The  bill  appears  to  be 
unanimously  desired  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country  who  are  engaged  in  dairying,  and 
has  the  earnest  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Your  committee  has  listened 
with  interest  to  the  representatives  of  the 
live-stock  interests  and  the  cctton-seed  oil 
manufacturers,  and  is  unable  to  see  in  this 
measure  anything  that  can  greatly  injure 
either.  The  Secretary  expressed  the  opinion 
before  the  committee  that  the  dairy-cow  was 
a  necessity  to  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
hausted cotton-lands  of  the  South.  We  have 
heard  some  objection  to  this  measure  from 
organized  labor,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
some  laboring  men  may  prefer  as  a  matter 


of  pride  to  consume  oleomargarine  that  is 
yellow  instead  of  white,  yet  your  committee 
believes  that  while  the  pride  of  some  may 
suffer  under  this  measure,  which  will  raise 
the  tax  in  the  colored  and  reduce  it  in  the 
uncolored,  a  far  greater  number  are  now 
being  deceived  through  the  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine as  butter  and  at  butter  prices." 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Eural  New-York- 
er" gives  an  account  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  committee  on  agriculture,  in  part, 
as  follows :  "The  oleo  interests  were  repre- 
sented mainly  by  paid  attorneys  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  cotton-seed  oil  interests. 
From  their  arguments  I  am  forced  to  the 
belief  that  they  have  made  out  a  very  poor 
case.  Their  arguments  were  not  only  weak, 
but  inconsistent.  Every  man  whom  I  heard 
on  the  oleo  side  contradicted  himself  over 
and  over  before  he  left  the  floor.  Their 
main  contentions  are  that  the  proposed  law 
is  unconstitutional,  that  they  cannot  sell 
oleo  except  when  colored  yellow,  that  the 
law  is  intended  to  kill  their  industry  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dairymen,  and  that  if  this 
bill  becomes  a  law  dairymen  and  creamery- 
men  will  form  a  trust  to  advance  the  price 
of  butter  to  the  consumer.  Some  of  their 
arguments  would  make  a  farmer  smile  at 
the  blissful  ignorance  of  the  speakers.  One 
contended  that  the  farmers'  wives  made 
butter  in  their  bedrooms ;  this  same  speaker, 
who  claimed  to  represent  labor  unions,  in- 
sisted that  he  ate  oleo  in  preference  to 
butter,  and  insisted  that  all  laboring  men 
wanted  oleo  when  they  could  get  it.  He 
thought  the  only  trouble  was  that  farmers 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  cows 
if  the  people  wrere  allowed  the  free  use  of 
oleo.  Another  claimed  that  working-men  in 
Pennsylvania  towns  asked  for  butter  at  the 
store,  and  winked  one  eye  when  they  wanted 
oleo.  Another  claimed  that  the  butter  was 
an  imitation  of  oleo ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
amusing  of  all  was  the  serious  way  a  Chi- 
cago oleo  employee  read  a  black-pepsin-fraud 
circular  and  offered  it  as  an  argument 
against  the  Grout  Bill.  It  was  like  a  thief 
asking  to  have  the  lawrs  against  steal- 
ing annulled  because  a  bunco-man  had  at- 
tempted to  sell  a  gold  brick. 

"Those  who  appeared  for  honest  butter 
simply  contended  that  it  is  a  fraud  on  the 
consuming  public  to  mix  up  cheap  fats  and 
color  them  in  order  to  sell  them  for  butter. 
While  butter  is  generally  colored  to  preserve 
a  uniform  appearance  there  is  no  deception ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  oleo  is  colored  in 
order  that  it  may  be  sold  for  butter.  There- 
in is  the  deception  and  the  fraud.  Those 
who  spoke  for  honest  butter  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ice-cream  is  eaten  and  rel- 
ished when  in  its  natural  light  color,  or  when 
colored  chocolate,  pink  or  strawberry.  Why 
not  adopt  one  of  these  colors  for  oleo  ?  There 
is  but  one  answer ;  it  could  not  then  be  sold 
to  a  consumer  who  thought  he  was  buying 
butter  at  butter  prices.  But  the  game  is  up. 
The  Grout  Oleo  Bill  will  become  a  law." 

'"The  Forester"  for  January  speaks  of 
I    the  increasing  interest  in  forestry  as 
follows  : 

"The  thing  which  is  conspicuous  above  all 
others  in  the  development  of  the  past  year 
is  the  growth  and  spread  of  popular  interest 
in  the  questions  which  concern  the  country's 
forests  and  in  forestry.  This  has  come  out 
most  clearly  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  in  experi- 
ences and  conversations  which  its  members 
have  had  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
especially  in  the  public  press.  In  the  East 
and  in  Calif  orn  ia  the  interest  has  shown  itself 
conspicuously  in  the  activity  of  forest  associ- 
ations and  other  organizations  which  have 
allied  themselves  with  their  work.  Through- 
out the  Rocky  Mountain  region  there  are  few 
associations  to  give  expression  to  this  inter- 
est, but  it  has  none  the  less  made  itself 
apparent  in  the  tone  of  the  press  and  in  ut- 
terances at  public  meetings  of  various  sorts. 
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"In  the  plains  region  this  increasing  in- 
terest has  been  notable.  The  number  of 
applications  for  planting-plans  and  for  work- 
ing-plans which  have  been  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  numer- 
ous additions  to  this  association^  member- 
ship indicate  the  practical  way  in  which  the 
country  is  taking  up  forestry.  That  the  in- 
terest has  everywhere  ceased  to  be  chiefly 
sentimental  is  shown  most  clearly  by  the 
number  of  students  now  registered  in  the 
three  forestry  schools.  At  Cornell  there  are 
twenty-four,  four  of  them  seniors ;  at  Bilt- 
more  there  are  nine ;  at  Yale,  where  the  new 


forestry  school  was  started  in  October  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  with 
Professor  Henry  S.  Graves  at  its  head  and 
Professor  J.  W.  Tourney  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor, there  are  seven." 

n  his  annual  review  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  farm  products  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  chief  of  the  section  of  foreign 
markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

says : 

"The  fiscal  year  1900  brought  to  a  close  a 
century  of  marvelous  development  in  the 
history  of  United  States  commerce.  In  1800, 
a  century  ago,  the  total  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise imported  and  exported  in  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries  was  considerably  less 
than  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  The 
value  of  the  goods  exchanged  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  reached  nearly  $2,250,000,000,  far  exceed- 
ing all  previous  records.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  century  our  commerce  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  increasedmore  than  twelvefold. 

"It  was  chiefly  in  the  export  trade  that 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  century  oc- 
curred. Our  domestic  exports  in  1900,  with  a 
recorded  value  of  $1,370,763,571,  were  over 
forty  times  as  large  as  in  1800.  The  total 
imports  for  1900,  on  the  other  hand,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  $849,941,183,  were  less  than 
ten  times  as  large  as  in  1800. 

"Compared  with  the  value  of  our  imports 
for  1900  that  of  our  domestic  exports  showed 
an  excess  of  $520,822,387.  Of  the  mer- 
chandise imported  from  foreign  countries  in 
the  fiscal  year  1900  about  forty-nine  per  cent 
consisted  of  agricultural  products.  These 
products  had  an  aggregate  value  of  $420,136,- 
381,exceedingby  almost  $65,000,000  the  record 
of  the  year  before.  Hides,  silk  and  wool 
were  the  leading  factors  in  the  growth,  al- 
though vegetable  fibers,  sugar  and  tobacco 
also  showed  important  gains.  The  six  items 
mentioned  contributed  nearly  $60,000,000  to 
the  increase  in  value. 

"Products  of  United  States  agriculture 
were  marketed  abroad  in  the  fiscal  year  1900 
to  the  value  of  $844,616,530,  forming  about 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  ex- 
ports. With  the  single  exception  of  1898 
the  last  year  witnessed  the  largest  annual 
export  trade  in  farm  produce  on  record. 
The  value  attained  came  within  $15,000,000 
of  the  phenomenal  figures  for  1898,  and  sur- 
passed those  of  1899  by  more  than  $50,000,000. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  increase  over 
1899  was  accounted  for  by  the  higher  price 
of  cotton.  The  exports  of  this  great  staple, 
although  smaller  in  quantity  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  exhibited  an  advance  of 
nearly  $33,000,000  in  value.  Aside  from  cot- 
ton the  largest  gains  in  value  were  those 
afforded  by  the  exports  of  meat  products  and 
live  stock.  Tobacco,  fruits  and  nuts,  veg- 
etable oils,  oil-cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  dairy 
products  and  seeds  also  furnished  examples 
of  increase. 

"A  comparison  of  the  value  of  our  agricul- 
tural exports  for  1900  with  that  of  our 
agricultural  imports  shows  that  the  former 
exceeded  the  latter  by  $424,480,149.  The  ex- 
port value  was  slightly  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  the  import  value. 

"Among  the  agricultural  imports  of  the 
United  States  foi-'the  fiscal  year  1900  the 
leading  items,  named  in  the  order  of  value, 
were  sugar,  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  silk, 
vegetable  fibers,  wool,  fruits  and  nuts,  to- 
bacco, tea,  wines,  vegetable  oils  and  cocoa. 
These  twelve  items  comprised  in  value  nearly 
ninety  per  cent  of  our  import  trade  in  the 
products  of  foreign  agriculture  in  the  year." 

The  professional  tramp  is  the  subject  of  a 
recent  special  investigation  by  the  Chi- 
cago "Tribune,"  summarized  as  follows: 


Tramps  in  the  United  States   100,000 

Cost  of  food  yearly  §  3,650,000 

Cost  of  clothing    1,000,000 

Value  of  transportation   5,000,000 

Damage  to  property   13,000,000 

Police  surveillance,  court  costs,  etc   2,500,000 


Total  $25,150,000 


One  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  tramps, 
who  would  rather  walk  than  work,  or  ride 
than  eat,  costing  $25,000,000  a  year  to  society, 
and  at  all  times  a  moral  burden  upon  the 
public  conscience— in  these  figures  are  the 
debits  of  an  idle  class  which  moves  on  when 
it  has  to  and  which  vacillates  between  city 
and  country  with  all  the  regularity  of  dwell- 
ers on  the  oity  boulevards. , 
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Catching1   I  have  this  to  say  in  favor  of  the 
Rabbits     ordinary  wild  rabbit,  that  while, 
like  the  poor,  they  always  have 
been  with  us,  and  while  I  have  frequently 
seen  them  around  my  premises  and  orchards 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  noticed  the 
tracks  left  by  them  in  the  snow  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  one  believe  that  whole 
droves  of  the  animals  had  been  congregated 
there,  I  can  remember  but  a  very  few  in- 
stances of  actual  injury  suffered  by  their 
presence.   Once  one  of  the  little  bunnies 
persisted  in  eating  my  squash-vines  in  the 
garden,  and  the  only  way  to  save  the  rem- 
nants of  the  vines  was  to  catch  the  marauder, 
which  I  did  with  one  of  the  ordinary  steel 
traps,  such  as  are  used  for  catching  musk- 
rats,  weasels,  skunks  ana  common  rats. 
Bunny,  however,  had  almost  pulled  off  its  leg 
in  trying  to  get  away,  and  was  dead  when 
found  the  next  morning.   I  have  never  set 
another  such  trap  for  rabbits.  From  people 
in  other  locations  I  have  learned  that  rab- 
bits often  appear  in  large  numbers,  and  then 
may  become  very  troublesome  by  barking 
fruit-trees,  eating  bean  and  squash  vines, 
etc.,  and  that  the  only  remedy  lies  in  hunt- 
ing, trapping  or  otherwise  destroying  the 
pests.   I  know  from  experience  that  these 
animals,  when  properly  prepared  by  a  skil- 
ful cook,  make  a  delicious  dish.  In  short,  so 
long  as  the  rabbit  is  with  me  I  will  desire 
to  get  hold  of  it,  either  to  get  rid  of  it  or  to 
make  use  of  it  for  my  table.   A  box-trap, 
which  simply  imprisons  the  animal  without 
doing  it  bodily  harm  until  it  can  be  dis- 
patched by  a  smart  blow  over  the  head  with  a 
club,  and  quickly  opening  its  blood-vessels  in 
the  neck  with  a  sharp  penknife,  in  the  same 
way  as  I  kill  my  Belgian  hares  for  the  table, 
is  surely  the  most  humane  means  of  trapping 
rabbits.   A  rabbit  is  easily  induced  to  enter 
a  trap,  especially  if  it  is  made  in  such  a  way 
as  to  disarm  suspicion.   We  may  have  a  hol- 
low tree  or  log  on  the  premises,  and  if  so,  we 
may  easily  convert  it  into  a  trap  that  must 
look  quite  natural  and  innocent  to  our  in- 
tended victim.   The  trap-door  is  placed  in 
a  saw-cut  near  the  front  opening.   The  rear 
is  closed  up  by  nailing  boards  across,  with 
a  door  for  the  removal  of  the  imprisoned 
animal.     The  trigger  may  be  baited  with 
an  apple  or  a  carrot.   Babbits  have  a  good- 
ly portion  of  curiosity.  When  thejj  find  the 
log  on  their  travels  they  are  sure  to  inves- 
tigate it  and  very  liable  to  get  caught  in  it. 


California  Fruit  From  the  "California  Fruit 
Interests  Grower"  I  learn  that  the 

state  of  California  (State 
Board  of  Trade)  ismaking  preparations  for  a 
great  exhibit  of  the  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, viticultural  and  other  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  state  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition.  California,  already  a  most  for- 
midable competitor  of  the  Eastern  fruit- 
grower, sees  in  the  coming  great  show 
peculiar  advantages  for  increasing  the  mar- 
kets for  her  products,  and  an  unusual  op- 
portunity "to  reach  personally  thousands  of 
people  who  desire  to  seek  new  homes,  and 
who  have  only  hesitated  to  come  to  Calif  or- 
nia  for  want  of  adequate,  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  practical  advantages  of 
the  state  for  permanent  residence."  The 
California  people  consider  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican of  much  more  importance  to  them  than 
was  the  Paris  Exposition,  because,  as  they 
say,  "the  former  addresses  the  people  with 
whom  we  should  have  most  intimate  trade 
relations,  and  in  whose  mai^ets  we  ought 
to  create  large  demand  for  our  products." 
California  fruits  excel  in  outward  appear- 
ance and  in  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
they  are  packed  and  marketed.  No  question 
the  state  will  be  able  to  make  a  fine  show, 
and  our  Eastern  fruit-growers  will  have  this 
lesson  impressed  upon  them,  that  for  long- 
range  marketing  (and  frequently  for  short- 
range  offerings,  too)  only  the  best  fruit  and 
only  the  best  method  of  packing  are  good 
enough.  If  the  California  people  were  to 
put  fruit  such  as  our  Eastern  fruit-growers 
are  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  for  shipment, 
and  packed  in  the  slovenly  manner  so  often 
indulged  in  at  the  East,  into  our  markets 
here  they  could  not  hope  to  have  the  ready 
sales  and  comparatively  large  prices  which' 
they  obtain  when  competing  with  our  own 
fruit  products,  which  in  quality  are  often 
far  ahead  of  the  California  fruits.  As  a 
fruit-grower  I  am  not  much  in  fear  of  Cal- 
ifornia competition.    The  distance  is  too 


great ;  they  appeal  more  to  the  eye  than  to 
the  taste.  There  is  a  proper  field  for  expan- 
sion in  the  sale  of  California  fruits,  no 
doubt,  but  this  is  mostly  among  people  of 
means,  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  the  sake  of  having  things  out  of  season 
and  of  making  a  show  with  really  fine-ap- 
pearing fruit.  We,  the  Eastern  growers,  will 
surely  retain  the  trade  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  people— those  of  moderate  means  and  in- 
come— and  the  custom  of  every  one  who  ap- 
preciates high  quality  and  freshness  more 
than  size,  color  and  general  appearance, 
provided  we  do  our  part  in  the  production, 
sorting  and  packing  of  our  fruit  products. 
If  Californians  imagine  the  East  will  not  be 
able  to  match  their  fruits  at  the  Buffalo 
show  they  will  soon  find  out  their  mistake. 


The  Hired  Man  I  used  to  smoke  a  good  deal 
and  Tobacco  in  earlier  life.  I  do  not 
smoke  any  more.  I  quit, 
with  the  result  of  great  improvement  of  my 
general  health  and  well-feeling.  I  would 
not  be  able  to  get  my  boys  to  smoke  or  chew 
tobacco  if  I  were  to  attempt  forcing  them 
to  chew  tobacco.  The  first  trial  is  liable  to 
make  the  boy  deathly  sick.  He  continues 
his  efforts  in  the  direction  of  getting  his 
system  reconciled  to  the  introduction  of 
nicotine  only  because  he  sees  grown  men, 
even  men  of  some  sense,  smoke,  and  he  im- 
agines that  a  pipe  or  cigar  stuck  between  his 
teeth  will  make  a  man  of  him.  Sometimes 
I  try  to  imagine  what  a  well-bred  man  from 
a  strange  country  where  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  entirely  unknown  would  say  if  he  were 


worse  than  tobacco.  The  smoke  of  cheap 
cigars  and  poor  tobacco  which  people  blow 
into  my  face  here  and  there  is  something  of 
an  annoyance  to  me,  and  I  might  bear  it 
without  complaint;  but  the  yellow  juice 
squirted  all  over  the  floors  of  outbuildings, 
into  the  white  snow,  along  the  sidewalks 
and  in  various  other  places  is  what  makes 
me  disgusted  with  the  tobacco  habit  more 
than  anything  else  about  it,  unless  it  be  the 
smell  of  the  breath  and  the  yellow  color  of 
the  teeth  of  the  people  with  whom  I  have 
to  talk  and  who  are  slaves  to  the  chewing 
habit.  I  have  seldom  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  a  hired  man  who  did  not  both  smoke 
and  chew,  and  when  I  have  these  men  in  my 
house  and  seat  them  at  my  table  this  feature 
is  most  unpleasant  to  me.  I  could  afford  to 
add  materially  to  their  month's  wages  if 
they  would  abandon  habits  that  are  so  abso- 
lutely nasty  and  filthy  and  which  dull  all 
finer  sensibilities.  Think  of  a  refined  woman 
forced  to  endure  the  polluted  breath  of  a 
tobacco-chewing  husband,  the  smoke  and 
smell  of  a  stinking  pipe,  the  great  splashes 
of  yellow  liquid  on  the  floors  and  possibly 
on  the  stove-hearth!  American  freedom,  of 
which  we  boast,  does  not  include  the  priv- 
ilege of  annoying  others.      T.  Greineh. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Pessimistic  "Don't  you  think  that  this 
Prophets  warm  weather  will  start  the 
fruit-buds  and  endanger  the 
prospects  for  a  crop  this  year  ?"  asked  a  man 
who  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  news  of 
a  depressing  sort.  "I  don't  know,"  I  re- 
plied. "In  fact,  I  have  quit  speculating  and 
worrying  about  the  fruit  crops ;  quit  several 
years  ago.  We  can't  afford  to  worry  about 
these  things,  because  we  cannot  change  the 
temperature  one  degree  either  way  by  worry- 
ing about  it.  We  shall  have  fair  days  and 
foul  days,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  that 
will  be  of  any  benefit  to  us  is  to  so  arrange 


RABBIT-TRAP 


suddenly  placed  in  a  group  of  smokers. 
How  he  would  open  his  eyes  in  wonder- 
ment !  I  was  born  in  a  provincial  city  of 
middle  Germany,  where  everybody,  almost 
without  exception,  is  addicted  to  the  smok- 
ing habit.  I  was  probably  fourteen  or  more 
years  of  age  when  I  for  the  first  time  be- 
held a  "colored"  gentleman.  He  came  with 
a  troupe  of  showmen  to  our  yearly  city  fair. 
It  seemed  the  greatest  curiosity  of  our  lives 
to  us  boys,  and  we  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  willing  to  walk  ten  miles  just  for  the 
privilege  of  seeing  that  man  with  woolly 
hair  and  a  face  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  Germany  and  other  European 
countries  who  have  never  looked  upon  the 
face  of  a  black  man.  It  was  once  told  that 
shortly  after  the  introduction  of  tobacco  in 
England  a  black  "Moor"  traveling  with  a 
troupe  of  foreign  showmen  came  into  a  Ger- 
man country  place.  A  peasant  stood  there 
staring  at  him  with  wide  eyes  as  the  negro 
was  puffing  away  at  his  pipe.  In  a  jocular 
way  the  latter  held  out  his  pipe,  motioning 
to  him  to  take  it  and  try  it.  The  reply  came, 
"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Devil,  I  eat  no  fire." 

% 

I  am  not  a  crank  or  extremist.  My  motto 
is,  "Live  and  let  live,"  and  so  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  world  must  move  just  in  the  way  I 
think  it  should.  If  people  want  to  use  to- 
bacco I  would  consider  it  their  business,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  ask  me  to  suffer  in  con- 
sequence of  such  habit.  But  there  is  the 
rub.  If  the  sulphurous  gentlemen  from 
Hades  had  desired  to  make  us  a  gift  of  some- 
thing that  brings  misery  to  the  receiver  he 
could  hardly  have  hit  upon  anything  much 


our  affairs  while  the  sun  shines  that  we  will 
not  need  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  discom- 
forts of  foul  weather.  Every  winter  the 
daily  papers  publish  reports  of  great  injury 
to  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  here,  there  and 
yonder  by  severe  frosts  and  storms,  and  peo- 
ple who  do  not  grow  a  pound  of  produce 
gather  together  and  idly  chatter  about  the 
effect  on  the  markets  and  the  misfortunes  of 
the  fruit-growers  and  gardeners.  Those  peo- 
ple who  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
some  evil,  real  or  imaginary,  to  prate  about 
will  have  quite  a  variety  of  gloomy  forebod- 
ings because  we  happened  to  have  a  few 
warm  spells  during  the  winter,  and  without  a 
doubt  we  shall  hear  from  them  often.  Yet 
despite  their  doleful  predictions  and  the 
daily  papers'  grievous  disasters  that  befall 
the  fruit  and  produce  growers  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  every  winter  I 
notice  that  at  the  proper  season  the  markets 
are  bountifully  supplied  with  all  of  these 
things,  and  prices  are  about  as  usual.  It  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  worry  about 
the  weather  or  the  prospective  crop  of  this, 
that  or  the  other,  and  sensible  people  will 
not  do  it.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  do 
the  best  you  can— promptly  take  full  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity— and  leave  the 
gloom  and  the  worry  to  those  people  who 
find  delight  in  such  things." 


Pasturing'  the  For  many  years  I  have 
Orchard  strongly  believed  that  the 

eon  stant  cultivation  of  bear- 
ing orchards  is  a  mistake.  I  believe  that  on 
most  farms  it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  pas- 
ture. Put  wire-netting  guards  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  keep  sheep,  pigs  or 


calves  in  the  orchard  all  through  the  grow- 
ing season.  Without  a  doubt  many  will 
differ  from  me  in  this  matter,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  most  farmers  will  get  more 
and  better  returns  from  the  orchard  and  the 
ground  it  occupies  by  pasturing  it  than  by 
constant  cultivation  or  mowing.  Cultivation 
takes  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time,  and 
mowing  once  or  twice  a  year  is  not  only  un- 
satisfactory, but  also  wasteful.  Pasturing 
keeps  down  weeds,  adds  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  helps  to  reduce  the  number 
of  insect  pests  by  the  destruction  of  fallen 
fruit  that  is  infested.  I  am  satisfied  that 
good  crops  of  fruit  of  the  best  quality  can 
be  grown  in  pastured  orchards  if  the  trees 
are  properly  pruned  and  sprayed.  One  cer- 
tainly can  get  about  in  pastured  orchards  for 
the  purpose  of  pruning  and  spraying  much 
more  easily  than  in  one  that  is  cultivated, 
and  very  often  this  fact  decides  the  matter 
of  spraying  when  the  work  should  be  done. 
It  is  advisable  to  keep  young  orchards  under 
cultivation,  because  a  large  growth  of  wood 
is  what  we  want.  We  need  a  strong,  thrifty 
growth,  and  the  best  way  to  get  it  is  by  con- 
stant and  thorough  cultivation.  After  the 
trees  come  into  bearing  we  want  less  wood 
and  more  fruit,  and  I  have  found  that  pas- 
turing tends  to  check  the  growth  of  wood 
and  to  increase  the  production  of  fruit  of 
high  color  and  excellent  flavor.  I  have  seen 
Ben  Davis  apples  grown  in  a  pastured  or- 
chard that  in  texture,  flavor  and  color  were 
simply  splendid.  On  thin  and  clayey  soils 
we  might  find  it  necessary  to  cultivate  fre- 
quently and  fertilize  heavily  to  obtain  good 
fruit,  but  in  ordinarily  fertile  soils  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  cultivation  of  bearing 
trees  is  a  mistake.  Another  thing.  We 
cannot  expect  a  good  crop  of  apples  every 
year ;  and  if  we  cultivate  we  lose  the  use  of 
the  land  every  off  year,  while  if  we  pasture 
it  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  grass  that  grows 
on  it  and  at  the  same  time  are  adding  to  its 
fertility.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  farm- 
er who  puts  wire-netting  guards  about  his 
apple-trees,  sprays  and  prunes  properly  and 
pastures  the  orchard  with  sheep  will  have 
apples  when  anybody  does,  and  that  they 
will  be  first-class  in  texture,  flavor  and  color. 

The  Keiffer  Pear   I  am  asked  by  a  farmer 
whether  it  will  pay  him 
to  plant  a  few  Keiffer  pear-trees.  The  quer- 
ist says  that  this  pear  has  been  denounced 
as  a  fraud  by  so  many  writers,  who  assert 
that  it  is  not  a  real  pear,  but  an  imitation, 
that  he  scarcely  knows  whether  to  plant  a 
few  or  not.  If  I  lived  on  a  village  lot  I  would 
plant  at  least  two  Keiffer  pears.   If  I  lived 
on  a  farm  I  would  plant  not  less  than  a 
dozen.   When  the  Keiffer  pear  is  properly 
handled  it  is  a  very  good  fruit.   When  im- 
properly handled  it  is  no  better  for  eating 
than  a  raw  potato.    The  tree  is  hardy,  a 
strong,  rapid  grower  and  an  early  and  heavy 
bearer.   It  is  also  freer  from  the  diseases 
that  affect  pears  than  any  I  know.   I  would 
set  the  trees  about  twenty  feet  apart,  a 
little  more  rather  than  less,  and  head  them 
low,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  first  four  years  after  plant- 
ing I  would  cut  back,  after  the  leaves  have 
'fallen,  one  half  of  the  growth  of  that  year, 
and  also  thin  out  the  branches.   What  we 
want  is  a  low-headed,  sturdy,  open  tree. 
After  the  fourth  year  all  that  is  really  neces- 
sary is  to  cut  out  the  weak,  slender  branches 
and  shorten  those  that  go  wrong.   If  one 
wants  extra-large  fruit  he  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pick  off  one  third  or  more  when 
about  one  fourth  grown.  The  tendency  of  the 
tree  is  to  overbear  and  weaken  itself.  In 
thinning  the  rule  is  to  not  allow  those  left 
on  to  touch  each  other.   When  the  fruit  is 
ready  for  picking  it  will  come  off  the  tree 
rather  easily.  When  picked  the  pears  should 
be  laid  not  over  four  deep  on  shelves  or  on 
the  floor  of  a  dark  room,  and  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  they  will  begin  to  turn  a  golden  yellow, 
becoming  a  little  soft  and  juicy  as  an  orange, 
and  are  then  ready  for  canning.    It  will  not 
ripen  on  the  tree.   It  colors  up  beautifully, 
but  never  becomes  soft  and  luscious  as  when 
ripened  in  a  dark  room.   .Some  writers  as- 
sert that  it  cannot  be  sold  twice  to  the  same 
person.   That  is  all  stuff.   I  have  sold  it  to 
the  same  families  three  years  in  succession, 
and  they  will  come  for  more  of  the  next 
crop.   Every  year  I  sell  a  great  many  to  peo- 
ple who  use  them  for  dessert  fruit,  and  like 
them  first-rate.   Properly  handled  and  rip- 
ened the  Keiffer  pear  is  a  most  excellent 
fruit,  and  most  people  who  try  it,  either  for 
canning,  for  pies  or  for  dessert,  like  it  very 
much  and  buy  it  year  after  year.    The  only 
persons  who  object  to  it  are  those  who  have 
never  tried  a  properly  handled,  well-ripened 
specimen.   Unless  it  is  carefully  handled 
and  properly  ripened  it  is  not  even  good 
pig  feed.  Fred  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Small  and  Large  Farms.—  There  is 
much  discussion  about  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  small  and  large  farms. 
As  in  most  agricultural  problems  the 
main  factors  are  local  conditions  and  the 
ability  of  the  one  in  control  of  the  farm. 
But  somewhat  extended  observation  leads 
to  these  general  conclusions :  1.  The  tillage 
of  crops  is  not  usually  as  thorough  as  it 
should  be.  2.  There  is  a  neglect  of  details 
on  a  vast  majority  of  farms  that  reduces  in- 
come. 3.  The  soil  is  not  kept  up  to  as  high  a 
state  of  fertility  as  is  desirable.  4.  There  is 
not  sufficient  cash  capital  to  run  the  farm  to 
the  best  advantage.  These  four  observations 
are  admittedly  true  in  the  estimation  of  nine 
thoughtful  men  out  of  every  ten  when  dis- 
cussing their  own  and  neighbors'  farming. 


Better  Tillage.— In  cropping  one  es- 
sential to  success  is  first-class  tillage.  It 
counts  most  in  the  very  dry  year— some- 
times in  the  very  wet  year.  The  man  who 
makes  net  income  from  the  cultivation  of 
crops  is  the  one  who  makes  a  good  seed-bed 
and  then  cultivates  the  crop  just  when 
needed  or  near  that  time.  This  becomes  more 
and  more  true  as  land  grows  older.  The  in- 
clination is  to  plant  extensively,  trusting  to 
seasonable  weather  to  insure  growth.  On 
the  small  farm  there  is  less  temptation  to  do 
this,  and  usually  there  is  more  working  force 
for  a  given  acreage.  It  seems  more  feasible 
on  a  small  farm  to  put  a  lot  of  work  on  a 
small  field,  and  the  right  kind  of  work  is 
a  fair  assurance  against  crop  failure  in  an 
off  year,  when  prices  are  usually  high.  Con- 
stituted as  we  are,  most  men  would  find  a 
smaller  acreage  of  tilled  crops  more  prof- 
itable than  their  usual  acreage. 


Neglect  o-f  Details.— It  is  an  old  and 
trite  saying  that  very  few  manufacturing 
concerns  could  stand  the  same  rate  of  waste 
and  loss  that  most  farmers  stand.  Our  watch 
of  details  is  not  good.  We  don't  "get  around" 
to  many  things  until  too  late.  The  ditch  left 
unopened,  the  rotted  fence-posts  not  re- 
placed, the  leak  in  the  roof  not  repaired,  the 
meanest  of  weeds  not  killed  before  seeding, 
the  lost  bolt  in  an  implement  not  replaced, 
the  buildings  not  painted  till  the  wood  is  in- 
jured, the  hundred  things  we  do  too  late  for 
best  results  or  leave  entirely  undone— these 
will  usually  be  fewer  in  number  on  a  small 
farm,  or  should  be,  unless  we  have  ability 
to  employ  others  freely.  At  any  rate,  the 
man  who  is  now  rushed  on  a  big  farm  and 
neglects  these  details  could  do  better  on 
fewer  acres  with  the  same  amount  of  labor. 
Neglect,  waste,  delay,  wipe  out  profits  on 
many  farms.   Does  any  one  doubt  this? 


Soil  Fertility.— We  plow  and  till  more 
extensively  than  we  fertilize.  Labor  is 
costly,  and  profit  comes  from  a  rich  soil. 
"Why  should  not  a  large  farm  be  made  just 
as  rich  as  a  small  farm  ?"  some  one  asks.  It 
can,  I  presume ;  but  it  will  not  be  made  so 
in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  us.  On  small 
farms  it  seems  more  feasible  to  grow  ma- 
nurial  crops  for  the  fields,  to  draw  manure 
to  the  farthest  field  from  the  barn,  to  keep 
every  acre  under  one's  own  eye.  With  hun- 
dreds of  acres  needing  special  attention 
the  expense  bill  becomes  alarmingly  big.  I 
know  that  it  would  seem  that  that  which 
would  pay  on  a  five-acre  field  should  pay 
proportionately  well  on  a  fifty-acre  field ;  but 
whether  it  would  or  not,  the  five-acre  field 
is  surest  of  attention,  and  therefore  surest 
of  net  income  in  its  tillage. 


Cash  Capital. — The  natural  inclination 
is  to  become  an  extensive  landowner.  Men 
like  to  own  large  farms.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  measure  others'  income  by  their  acreage. 
It  results  that  very  many  farmers  are  land- 
poor.  They  do  not  have  loose  cash  capital 
in  an  amount  that  is  proportionate  to  their 
acreage,  and  are  hampered  in  their  efforts  to 
make  farming  pay.  It  takes  money  to  make 
money.  When  one  knows  just  what  is 
needed  to  secure  the  best  returns  from  his 
investment  in  land  he  must  have  sufficient 
capital  to  put  his  plans  into  force,  or  else 
secure  something  less  than  the  best  returns. 
On  all  sides  farmers  say,  "I  am  sure  this 
and  that  should  be  done,  but  I  haven't  the 
money."  Delay  through  lack  of  capital  and 
the  employment  of  the  credit  system  keep 
thousands  from  winning,  though  they  work 


very  hard.  Fewer  acres  and  more  cash  cap- 
ital would  mean  release  from  a  condition 
too  nearly  approaching  slavery. 

a 

The  Wat  Out.— What  is  the  remedy? 
The  usual  advice  is  to  sell ;  but  in  some  sec- 
tions this  is  not  practicable,  I  fear.  In  other 
districts  it  is  entirely  so.  Sales  of  surplus 
land  can  be  made  where  the  farms  are  till- 
able and  the  soil  has  fair,  natural  strength. 
In  hilly  and  mountainous  sections  and  in 
some  of  our  Southern  states  sales  are 
less  easily  made.  But  more  land  can  be 
gotten  into  grass,  being  seeded  to  rye,  tim- 
othy and  other  grasses  for  pasture,  and  less 
land  be  left  for  the  plow.  Concentration  of 
manure  and  labor  on  a  smaller  acreage,  de- 
pending chiefly  upon  it  for  income,  and  let- 
ting surplus  land  produce  what  pasturage 
it  will,  would  mean  more  clear  money  for 
many  a  land-poor  farmer  of  the  South  and 
limited  acres  of  the  North.  Concentration 
of  energy  is  the  thing.  Close  oversight, 
good  tillage,  good  stock,  good  care  and  a 
more  fertile  soil  should  be  our  aim. 


Some  Large  Farms.— There  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  small  farms  give  the 
most  net  income  from  the  dollars  invested. 
These  exceptions  are  more  numerous  in  sec- 
tions adapted  to  pasturage  and  stock-raising 
than  in  others.  The  owners  have  capital 
and  are  thorough-going  business  men.  The 
investment  an  acre  is  not  large,  and  the 
farm  is  stocked  just  right  to  get  the  best 
returns.  The  same  management  serves  for 
five  hundred  acres  as  well  as  for  one  hun- 
dred acres.  But  success  on  such  farms  re- 
sults from  such  business  methods  and 
amount  of  capital  as  would  bring  success  in 
other  ventures  in  the  business  world.  The 
average  farmer  must  move  more  slowly  and 


The  dimensions  of  my  granary — you  see  I 
have  got  past  the  corn-crib  period  entirely— 
are  as  follows :  Length,  sills,  eighteen  feet ; 
plates,  twenty  feet;  width,  fourteen  feet; 
total  length  of  posts,  twelve  feet ;  height  of 
floor  from  the  ground,  three  and  one  half 
feet.  These  dimensions  may  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  grain  to  be  stored. 
Wide  strips  of  tin  shield  the  tops  of  the 
posts  from  the  invasion  of  rats  and  mice. 

Inside  the  plan  is  as  follows :  Corn  in  the 
back  part,  the  crib  running  across  the  end, 
and  on  each  side  a  row  of  grain-bins.  These 
are  arranged  so  that  the  ends  nearest  the 
alley  between,  which  is  four  feet  wide,  may 
be  removed  in  case  they  are  not  needed. 
These  empty  bins  afford  store-room  for  a 
corn-sheller,  or  for  bran  or  other  feed.  A 
loose  floor  overhead  also  furnishes  space  for 
putting  away  many  articles  which  might 
otherwise  be  cast  around  anywhere.  The 
inside  is  lined  with  matched  Southern  pine 
three  eighths  thick.  The  outside  is  battened, 
and  the  boards  being  surfaced  the  whole  is 
painted.  The  entire  expense  of  this  gran- 
ary was  not  far  from  seventy-five  dollars, 
and  I  have  received  the  compliment  that  it 
is  the  best  job  I  have  done  in  the  way  of 
building,  and  I  have  spent  a  small  fortune 
in  that  line.  In  fact,  it  pleases  me  exactly. 
I  never  have  seen  but  two  mice  in  this  gran- 
ary, and  those  I  carried  in  with  empty  bags ; 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  was  on  nettles 
until  they  had  been  found  and  settled  with. 
Lgot  the  cat  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  entered 
upon  the  most  exciting  hunt  I  ever  took  part 
in.  It  beat  the  famous  fox-hunts  of  the  city 
folks  who  come  out  to  kill  time  all  hollow. 
And  I  succeeded,  which  is  more  than  the 
city  chaps  who  hunt  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing  can  often  say. 

In  my  granary  I  keep  my  corn-knives,  corn 
ties  and  bags— everything,  in  fact,  that  con- 
cerns corn  and  garden  stuff.   The  satisfac- 


IMPROVED  GRANARY  AND  CORN-CRIB 


cautiously.  He  does  not  have  a  free  hand. 
For  him  the  way  out  is  along  the  line  of  bet- 
ter tillage  of  fewer  and  richer  acres,  and  of 
care  of  small  things.  It  would  often  lead  to 
a  more  free,  happy  and  successful  life.  The 
American  farmer  undertakes  too  much. 

David. 

THE  FARM  CORN-CRIB 

I  know  just  what  the  ordinary  farm  corn- 
crib  is,  for  I  had  the  fortune,  or  misfor- 
tune, to  possess  one  for  a  number  of  years; 
and  in  that  time  I  know  that  I  lost  many 
dollars'  worth  of  corn,  besides  suffering 
untold  pangs  of  conscience  every  time  I 
passed  by  the  miserable  mouse  and  rat  trap. 

My  old-fashioned  corn-crib  was  on  the 
farm  when  I  bought  it,  and  the  pressure  of 
other  things  prevented  me  from  giving  it  my 
attention  for  a  long  time.  It  was  as  good  as 
any  crib  of  its  kind.  It  stood  up  from  the 
ground  several  feet,  and  the  posts  were  pro- 
tected with  the  regulation  tin  pans  turned 
bottom  upward  and  placed  over  their  tops. 
And  yet  never  a  winter  passed  that  rats, 
mice  and  squirrels  did  not  revel  in  the  prod- 
uct of  my  corn-field,  to  my  loss  financially 
and  spiritually.  Every  spring  I  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  out  several  bushels  of  shelled 
corn,  from  which  the  rats  and  mice  had 
gnawed  the  chit,  mingled  with  no  end  of 
cobs  and  other  litter. 

Once,  in  a  moment  of  unwise  desperation, 
I  went  at  it  and  lined  the  various  divisions 
of  the  crib  with  wire  cloth.  This  also  was 
vnnity.  It  simply  made  the  rats'  nest  a  lit- 
tle more  palatial.  I  was  so  busy,  however, 
making  repairs  on  the  house  and  barn  that 
the  corn-crib  went  by  until  I  made  up  my 
mind  that,  come  what  might,  I  would  put  an 
end  to  that  sort  of  thing.  And  here  is  how 
I  did  it: 


tion  of  knowing  that  what  I  raise  is  now 
free  from  the  encroachments  of  vermin  is 
fully  sufficient  of  itself  to  amply  repay  all 
my  trouble.  But  the  return  in  dollars  and 
cents  far  surpasses  one's  belief.  If  we 
could  see  the  amount  of  money  which  is 
wasted  every  year  through  poor  granaries 
all  brought  together  it  would  startle  us. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  he  suffers  seri- 
ously from  year  to  year,  but  most  of  us 
have  come  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  really  it  is  one  of  the  leaks  which  help 
to  sink  the  ship.      Edgar  L.  Vincent. 

%% 

LEVEL  SURFACE  SWEET-POTATO  CULTURE 

Making  ridges  or  hills  in  which  to  set 
sweet-potato  slips  is  useless.  Five  years  ago 
I  made  ridges  for  half  of  my  sweet-potato 
crop,  and  the  remainder  I  set  out  on  a  per- 
fectly level,  smooth  surface.  Those  in  ridges 
made  longer  tubers,  but  many  of  them  were 
too  stringy  for  use.  The  tubers  of  those  culti- 
vated on  the  level  surface  plain  were  shorter, 
considerably  larger  in  circumference,  more 
uniform  in  size,  without  strings  among 
them,  and  in  every  way  more  desirable  for 
home  use  or  for  the  market. 

The  sweet-potato  tuber  never  begins  to  ex- 
pand until  the  tap-root  has  reached  the  hard 
ground,  consequently  if  the  slip  is  set  high 
up  in  the  ridge  the  tap-root  has  so  much 
farther  to  grow  to  reach  the  hard  ground 
that  it  makes  the  crop  later  and  gives  the 
tubers  less  time  to  expand  and  mature; 
therefore,  much  of  the  erop  will  be  stringy 
and  unmarketable. 

I  break  my  sweet^potato  ground  about  fiva 
inches  deep,  pulverize  it  well  and  mark  the 
rows  off  about  three  feet  apart.  I  do  not 
wait  for  it  to  rain  and  make  a  season  ;  neither 
do  I  carry  water  and  make  a  season.  I 


draw  my  slips  in  the  evening,  and  after  the 
sun  gets  low  enough  that  it  will  not  wilt 
them  down,  I  set  them  out.  I  let  them  take 
the  dew  of  the  night,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  sun  is  high,  I  take  a  hoe  and 
cover  them  all  up  with  dirt,  so  the  scorch- 
ing rays  will  have  no  effect  on  them.  I  let 
them  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  when  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants  will  have  taken  hold  in  the  soil,  then 
I  uncover  the  tops.  They  never  wilt,  but 
start  to  grow  much  quicker  than  if  set  out 
and  watered  and  then  left  to  take  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  before  they  have  taken 
root  in  the  soil. 

On  this  plan  sweet-potatoes  are  not  half 
the  trouble  to  cultivate,  from  the  fact  that 
you  can  plow  close  up  to  the  plants,  and  the 
hoeing  will  be  a  small  matter.  I  plow  my 
sweet-potatoes  twice  with  a  double-shovel 
or  cultivator,  following  each  time  with  the 
hoe,  slightly  hilling  them  at  the  last  working. 

The  farmer  who  tries  this  plan  once  will 
never  go  back  to  the  old-time  plan  of  ridg- 
ing his  land  for  sweet-potatoes. 

J.  M.  W. 

*  a 

PRACTICAL  ARBITRATION 

Two  neighbors  of  mine  owned  a  large 
stack  of  alfalfa  hay,  half  of  it  belonging  to 
each.  The  stack  was  well  built,  level  on 
top,  with  both  ends  of  equal  height,  but  one 
end  was  a  foot  wider  than  the  other.  This 
was  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  divison.  Being  a  small 
matter  this  was  not  allowed  to  prevent  an 
agreement,  and  it  was  decided  between  the 
two  men  that  the  one  taking  the  wide  end  of 
the  stack  should  accept  a  portion  one  foot 
shorter  than  the  other's. 

Some  months  later  one  of  the  neighbors 
discovered  that  the  stake  set  to  mark  the 
division-point  had  been  moved.  Of  course, 
he  moved  it  back.  This  led  to  a  dispute,  in 
which  a  pitchfork,  and  afterward  a  shot- 
gun, played  a  threatening  part.  Neither 
cared  particularly  for  the  amount  of  hay  in- 
volved—worth about  five  dollars— but  both 
felt  bound  to  insist  on  his  rights  for  the 
sake  of  the  "principle"  at  stake. 

It  happens  that  one  of  the  disputants  is  a 
member  of  the  grange,  and,  therefore,  famil- 
iar with  the  doctrine  of  arbitration.  He 
therefore  saw  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
without  sacrificing  either  "principle"  or 
pride,  and  proposed  to  arbitrate.  Of  course, 
no  fair  man  can  refuse  such  an  offer  when  it 
is  likely  to  save  him  a  quarrel  and  a  lawsuit. 
So  the  two  men  agreed  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cision of  two  or  three  arbitrators. 

One  of  the  men  chosen  was  of  a  practical 
turn,  and  declined  to  serve  unless  both  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  were  willing  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  abide  by  such  decision  as  the 
arbitrators  might  make.  The  granger 
agreed  to  this,  and  the  following  form  was 
drawn  up : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  failed  to 
agree  upon  the  division  into  two  equal  parts 
of  a  certain  stack  of  alfalfa,  do  hereby  agree 
to  submit  our  differences  to  arbitration,  each 
of  us  to  select  one  arbitrator,  the  two  to  se- 
lect a  third  if  they  find  it  necessary  and 
advisable,  and  we  hereby  agree  to  accept 
and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators, 
whose  names  are  hereunto  attached  as  wit- 
nesses to  this  agreement." 

When  the  disputants  and  their  representa- 
tives assembled  at  the  hay-stack  the  paper 
was  produced  and  signed  by  the  four  men. 
Then  the  arbitrators  inquired  into  the 
merits  of  uhe  case,  measured  the  stack,  and 
with  a  hay-knife  cut  across  the  top  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  stack  to  mark  the  di- 
vision-line. This  done,  they  called  the 
owners  of  the  hay  and  reported  what  they 
had  done. 

The  decision  was  accepted  with  the  best 
possible  grace,  the  first  to  speak  saying  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  the  other  adding 
that  he  was  as  well  pleased  as  if  he  had  done 
the  thing  himself.  Naturally  the  arbitra- 
tors were  gratified  to  have  their  judgment 
accepted  so  promptly  and  in  so  good  a  spirit. 
They  were  also  pleased  by  the  offer  of  pay 
for  their  services. 

Perhaps  the  bestpartof  this  settlement  by 
the  arbitration  is  the  agreement  which  the 
disputants  were  required  to  sign.  It  is  short, 
simple  and  easily  understood,  though  lack- 
ing the  fullness  of  detail  it  would  contain 
had  it  been  written  for  ten  dollars  by  a  law- 
yer;  but  it  is  just  as  binding  as  if  it  were  a 
yard  long. 

It  is  always  possible  that  some  one  will 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  court,  so  it  is 
possible  that  one  of  these  men  may  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  arbi- 
trators. When  he  does,  what  will  happen? 
Why,  the  agreement  will  be  produced  in 
court,  and  the  man  who  has  shown  bad 
faith  will  have  the  costs  to  pay. 

D.  W.  Working. 
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Success  in  the  Garden.— It  pleases 
me  greatly  to  receive  an  occasional 
letter  like  the  following,  which  comes 
from  L.  K.  S.,  of  Frederick  County, 
Maryland:  "I  have  been  following  your 
writings,  and  have  enjoyed  garden-work 
very  much.  I  have  better  health,  and  have 
things  on  my  table  right  along  that  were  once 
a  rarity  and  luxury.  Nothing  could  induce 
me  to  again  leave  the  occupation  of  tilling 
the  soil.  My  garden  is  the  pride  of  the  com- 
munity and  astonishes  everybody  with  the 
amount  of  vegetables  raised.  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  favorable  situation— a  hill  to 
the  north  and  a  running  stream  of  water 


made  easier  without  a  horse?"  Of  course 
there  is.  In  fact,  in  a  small  garden  I  would 
entirely  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  horse 
after  the  soil  has  once  been  prepared.  Our 
common  hand  wheel-hoes,  such  as  the 
Planet  Jr.  or  Iron  Age,  are  very  efficient 
tools,  and  just  the  thing  needed  to  keep 
patches  of  small  garden  vegetables— lettuce, 
onions,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  radishes, 
turnips,  etc.— free  from  weeds  and  in  a  fine 
state  of  cultivation.  This  and  a  light,  sharp 
hand-hoe  will  do  good  work  in  a  small  gar- 
den. I  prefer  the  two-wheel  concerns  which 
straddle  the  row  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  development  of  all  these  crops. 
For  use  among  cabbages  or  other  wider- 
planted  crops,  or  among  onions,  lettuce,  etc., 
when  they  have  begun  to  spread  out  to  some 
extent,  a  one-wheel  hoe  is  very  useful.  It  is 
by  no  means  hard  work  to  operate  one  of 
these  tools,  especially  with  a  little  practice. 


available  for  irrigating  purposes.  Some 
new  vegetables  of  merit  are  the  Improved 
Guernsey  parsnip  and  Eureka  Self- Blanching 
celery.  These  vegetables  have  given  perfect 
satisfaction  to  my  customers.  My  parsnips 
will  give  me  twelve  dollars  from  four  rows 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  I  sell 
three  pounds  for  five  cents."  Undoubtedly 
there  are  many  persons  having  such  natural 
advantages  for  garden-making  purposes,  and 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  learn  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  offered.  There 
is  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  it. 

JAdoo  Fiber.—  I  have  an  inquiry  from  C. 
M.  T.,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  about  Jadoo 
fiber.  Of  course,  I  have  tried  this.  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  I 
would  use  it  right  along  for  plant-raising 
purposes  if  it  were  cheaper.  Its  cost  is  the 
only  objection  to  its  use  that  I  know  of.  My 
experience  with  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same 
as  that  reported  from  the  "Rural"  grounds 
in  "Rural  (New-Yorker."  Wherever  plants 
are  set  out  in  Jadoo  fiber,  or  a  mixture  of 
this  and  garden  loam,  they  showed  remark- 
able thrift  and  health,  with  a  darker  color  of 
leaf.  The  fiber  is  rather  coarse,  and  does 
not  seem  to  decompose  very  readily.  It 
holds  water  like  a  sponge,  and  yields  it  up 
to  the  roots  of  plants  gradually  as  needed. 
For  ordinary  crops,  tomato-plants,  etc., 
which  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  any 
ordinary  soil  under  ordinary  treatment, 
Jadoo  fiber  is  too  expensive  to  use.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  it  is  "largely  used 
abroad  in  old,  long-cultivated  garden  soil  for 
such  plants  as  tomatoes,  which  do  not  adapt 
themselves  well  to  the  climate."  The  "Rural 
New-Yorker"  recommends  a  mixture  of  one 
third  Jadoo  and  two  thirds  garden  loam, 
without  additional  fertilizer,  as  the  plants 
do  well  in  it  and  the  mixture  is  less  likely 
to  become  sodden  than  the  pure  article. 


Any  woman  or  half-grown  boy  can  use  the 
wheel-hoe  to  advantage  and  with  compar- 
atively little  effort  or  inconvenience. 


The  Seed  Catalogues.— Quite  a  num- 
ber of  seed  catalogues  have  come  to  my  desk 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  One  of  the  first 
to  arrive  was  "Burpee's  Farm  Annual — 
Quarter-Century  Edition."  As  usual,  it 
claims  that  "Burpee's  seeds  grow,"  which  is 
no  particular  advantage,  since  it  is  the 
general  experience  of  all  careful  seed-buyers 
and  seed-users  that  the  seeds  of  all  our 
leading  seedsmen  will  grow  when  properly 
planted.  Mistakes  will  happen  everywhere, 
and  are  not  impossible  even  with  Mr.  Burpee. 
The  instances  where  one  receives  a  package 
of  seeds  that  are  without  germinative  power 
or  of  low  vitality,  however,  are  rare  with  all 
those  seedsmen  whom  we  class  as  "reliable." 
This  year  this  firm  adds  a  new  Cupid  sweet- 
pea,  the  Royalty,  to  the  list  of  dwarf  sweet- 
peas  introduced  during  the  past  few  years. 
Among  the  novelties  of  the  season  Burpee 
offers  a  Matchless  muskmelon  as  a  distinct 
type  of  Netted  Gem,  or,  as  now  frequently 
called,  Rocky  Ford ;  also  a  Twentieth  Century 
Dwarf  Wax  bean,  claimed  to  be  a  more  cer- 
tain cropper  than  Saddleback  Wax ;  the  new 
Prolific  Bush  Lima  bean,  an  improved  strain 
of  the  Sieva  Bush  Lima;  a  new  cabbage 
lettuce,  the  Giant  Glacier;  the  Nansen,  or 
North  Pole,  lettuce,  a  solid  and  sure-heading 
sort  of  the  butter-head  cabbage  type,  suit- 
able for  both  early  spring  and  late  fall.  The 
new  Fordhook  Fancy  mustard,  which  makes 
a  plant  of  vigorous  growth,  and  has  beauti- 
ful dark-green  leaves  that  curve  outward 
like  an  ostrich-plume,  may  be  the  same  thing 
that  I  once  got  from  a  Southern  grower,  then 
lost  and  could  never  secure  again,  although 
a  great  many  packages  of  curled  mustard 
were  sent  me  for  trial  by  friends  all  over  the 
country.   I  had  the  Chinese  Giant  pepper 


my  friends  should  try  for  an  early  sort.  If 
left  unthinned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
it  is  liable  to  commit  suicide  by  overbearing ; 
at  least  it  sets  fruit  so  abundantly  that  it  is 
unable  to  carry  it  to  maturity.  The  one 
variety  of  vegetables,  however,  which  is 
offered  by  Burpee  &  Co.,  and  which  I  must 
have  above  all  others,  is  the  Gibraltar  onion, 
as  it  is  by  far  the  largest  and  sweetest  of 
all  onion  kind  now  known  to  me.  I  would 
greatly  miss  it  if  I  had  to  do  without  it 
for  my  table,  and  I  use  it  both  for  green 
(bunching)  onions  and  for  dry  bulbs.  But 
you  will  have  to  look  this  catalogue  over 
quite  carefully  to  find  it.  Burpee  makes 
no  spread  over  it,  simply  because  the  seed 
is  all  grown  in  Europe,  the  variety  a  shy 
seeder,  and  the  seed  not  always  reliable. 
With  this  I  have  met  a  case  where  even 
"Burpee's  seeds  do  not  grow." 


My  ideal  of  a  seed  catalogue  I  find  in  that 
issued  by  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  a  "century 
catalogue,"  the  firm  having  been  established 
in  1802.  There  is  nothing  in  this  of  the 
ordinary  spread-eagle  style.  The  illustra- 
tions in  this,  almost  without  exception,  are 
half-tones— photographic  representations  of 
the  true  vegetables  and  flowers,  not  creations 
of  the  artists'  fancy— and  they  are  beautifully 
printed  on  good  paper.  Among  the  special- 
ties and  novelties  I  notice  the  "Fin  de 
Siecle"  celery^which  I  will  have  to  try  for 
a  winter  sort;  the  Giant  Crystal  head  let- 
tuce; a  Japanese  radish,  "growing  about 
three  feet  in  circumference  and  weighing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  by  far  the 
largest  radish  in  existence."  My  friends 
who  wish  to  try  their  luck  with  planting  tree 
or  shrub  seeds,  both  evergreen  and  decid- 
uous, will  want  Thorburn's  catalogue.  It 
offers  seed  of  all  our  shade  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  fruit-trees,  grapes,  etc.,  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

a 

The  catalogue  of  James  J.  H.  Gregory  & 
Son  comes  in  practically  the  same  form  as  I 


adoo  and  its  mixtures  with  soil  can  be 
sterilized  by  exposing  to  dry  heat  in  an  oven 
sufficiently  hot  to  roast  a  potato,  without 
losing  much  of  its  fertilizing  properties. 
This  is  an  advantage  where  valuable  seeds 
are  sown  or  difficult  plants  propagated. 


Wheel-hoes.— B.  M.  McL.,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  asks  the  following  question:  "Is 
there  any  tool  by  which  gardening  can  be 


last  year.  It  made  a  large  fruit,  but  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  shy  producer.  I  shall  try  it 
again,  but  will  put  my  reliance  for  peppers 
rather  on  one  of  the  older  sorts— the  Ruby 
King,  Golden  Dawn,  Golden  Upright,  etc. 
Burpee  also  offers  a  "grand  new  tomato," 
the  Success,  a  scarlet-fruited  sort  of  good 
size  and  fine  quality ;  also  the  Magnus,  a  late 
sort  which  I  found  quite  good  and  reliable 
last  year;  then  Spark's  Earliana,  a.  very 
early,  smooth,  bright  red  tomato  which  all 


ORCHARD" 
PAND  SMALL  FRUfl 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

EUROPEAN  METHODS  OF  TRAINING  TREES 

In  going  from  the  United  States  to  north- 
ern Europe  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  absence  of  much  bright  sunshine  makes 
many  differences  in  the  practice  of  horticul- 
ture there.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the 
growing  of  fruits,  which  in  many  sections 
cannot  be  grown  to  best  advantage  except 
against  a  wall  or  on  a  side-hill  where  the 
sun's  rays  will  be  hotter  than  in  the  open 
field;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  long 
and  expensive  walls  built  for  the  special 
purpose  of  affording  a  good  place  for  the 
growing  of  fruit.  This  difficulty  in  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit  will  probably  prevent  these 
sections  from  ever  competing  very  success- 
fully with  the  United  States  in  many  lines 
of  fruit  production,  and  will  always  insure 
their  remaining  markets  for  our  surplus. 

Another  phase  of  horticulture  in  Europe 
is  that  there  are  so  many  persons  there  who 
love  to  handle  plants  and  to  train  them  in 
ingenious  ways.  The  past  summer  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  National  School  of 
Horticulture,  at  Versailles,  France,  and  I 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
students'  time  seemed  to  be  devoted  to 
the  training  of  trees  and  vines  in  ingenious 
ways;  and  here  this  subject  is  reduced  to 
a  very  elaborate  system.  The  illustrations 
herewith  show  some  of  the  forms  into  which 
these  people  ingeniously  train  plants.  It 
will  be  noted  that  generally  they  are  trained 
against  walls ;  but  frequently,  too,  they  are 
trained  in  the  form  of  vases,  spirals  or 
cordons,  and  it  looks  rather  pretty  to  be 
passing  along  a  walk  on  each  side  of  which 
is  a  balustrade,  as  it  were,  of  apple-trees 
trained  lengthwise,  and  none  of  them  more 
than  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  yet  well 
laden  with  fruits.  To  keep  these  trees  in  this 


have  seen  it  for  the  past  thirty  years— plain, 
comprehensible,  pleasing.  It  also  offers  the 
Earliana  tomato;  a  new  Rose-Ribbed  Self- 
Blanching,  or  Golden  Rose,  celery,  which  may 
be  the  same  that  gave  me  so  much  satisfac- 
tion a  few  years  ago  by  its  thick  and  brittle 
stalks;  the  Perle  LeGrand  celery,  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  good  winter  variety ;  a  new 
Winter  Queen  celery,  and  Mand's  Wonder, 
a  new  foliage  plant  which  is  simply  recom- 
mended for  trial.  Campbell's  Early  grape 
is  offered  as  "the  king  of  American  grapes." 
With  all  its  plainness  Gregorys'  is  a  cat- 
alogue well  worthy  of  closest  inspection. 


Quite  in  contrast  with  the  catalogues  just 
mentioned  is  that  of  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Co.  It  is  overcrowded  with  illustrations  and 
descriptions,  the  former  often  poor,  and  both 
often  overdrawn.  Yet  I  have  had  some 
good  seed  from  this  firm,  and  know  that 
some  of  my  neighbors,  after  having  dealt 
with  him  for  a  number  of  years,  still  "swear 
by  Salzer."  Scores  of  the  varieties  for  which 
particular  claims  of  goodness  are  made  bear 
the  prefix  "Salzer's."  As  that  seems  to  be 
a  harmless  pleasure  to  him  we  will  let  it  go 
at  that.  I  find  in  this  catalogue  not  only  the 
German  coffee-berry,  a  soy-bean  repeat.edly 
mentioned  by  me,  but  also  "Salzer's  Javanese 
Jaavaa  coffee,"  which  is  claimed  to  be  larger 
than  the  preceding,  but  on  the  whole  superior 
to  the  other.  As  companion  Salzer's  Amer- 
ican chicory  is  offered.  I  "do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true,  as  allegedly  claimed  by 
Mrs.  Rorer,  that  "chicory  does  more  than 
make  coffee  delicious,  purifies  it  and  makes 
it  healthful;"  but  I  know  that  chicory 
is  a  healthful  vegetable,  and  makes  a  most 
serviceable  salad  material,  especially  for 
winter-forcing  purposes.  Of  course,  the 
blanched  foliage  is  the  part  used.  Other 
catalogues  will  be  mentioned  as  they  are 
received.  T.  Greiner. 


unnatural  form  requires  constant  attention 
and  supervision  and  much  skill  in  their 
pruning.  For  such  purposes  the  apple  is 
not  generally  grafted  upon  the  common 
apple-roots,  but  is  put  upon  the  Paradise 
root,  which  has  the  effect  of  dwarfing  the 
tree,  so  that  it  does  not  grow  so  strongly. 
Pears  are  often  grafted  on  the  quince  to 
dwarf  it.  The  result  of  this  dwarfing  in 
either  case  is  to  bring  an  early  fruitage,  as 
well  as  to  make  them  more  amenable  to 
this  peculiar  method  of  training. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Mulching  Fruit-trees — Pruning;  Trees 
-Book  on  Fruit-growing:.— E.  M.,  Prince- 
ville,  111.  A  good  covering  of  mulch  around  your 
orchard-trees  would  he  quite  a  protection  against 
root-injury  in  winter.  It  may  be  put  on  at  any 
time.  If  mice  are  abundant  In  your  vicinity  they 
might  collect  under  the  mulch  and  girdle  the 
trees  unless  you  put  poison  in  with  it.  This  may 
safely  be  done  hy  using  a  mixture  of  corn-meal 
and  arsenic  in  old  tomato-cans  that  are  nearly 
closed,  so  that  nothing  larger  than  mice  can  get 
into  them.  This  mulch  should  consist  of  stable 
litter,  preferably,  as  it  also  furnishes  some  plant- 
food,  as  well  as  acts  as  a  mulch.  If  the  trees  did 
not  make  a  good  growth  in  1900  they  should  prob- 
ably be  manured,  and  if  green  manure  is  available 
it  may  be  safely  put  on  in  winter ;  but  if  only  well- 
rotted  manure  can  be  had  it  should  not  be  put  on 
until  spring.  Examine  the  trees  for  the  egg- 
clusters  of  the  tent-caterpillars,  and  cut  off  and 
burn  the  infested  branches,  or  destroy  the  eggs  in 

some  other  way.  Don't  prune  unless  you  know 

exactly  what  you  want  to  do.  Your  trees  probably 
need  some  pruning,  hut  this  should  be  done  only 
for  some  special  reason.  In  pruning  apple-trees 
take  off  awkward  and  interlocking  branches  and 
sprouts  that  are  not  needed  to  replace  some 
poor  branch.  Severe  pruning  generally  causes 
the  trees  to  sprout  badly,  makes  bad  wounds,  and 

is  seldom  needed.  For  book  on  orcharding  get 

"Amateur  Fruit-Growing,"  published  by  the 
Farm,  Stock  and  Home  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sent  prepaid  for  fifty  cents. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

[continued  fkom  page  3] 

experiment  station  in  this  country  became  a 
fact  through  the  generosity  of  the  Connect- 
icut legislature  fired  by  a  desire  to  emulate 
similar  useful  institutions  in  Europe.  Nat- 
urally the  success  which  attended  this  effort 
was  appreciated  by  advanced  agriculturists 
all  over  the  country.  North  Carolina,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  were  next  to  adopt 
the  idea,  and  the  movement  has  grown  in 
favor  with  each  succeeding  year.  It  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  Hatch  Act  of 
1887,  already  referred  to,  which  provided  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000  annually  to  each 
state  and  territory  specifically  for  the  ex- 
periment-station work. 

Though  supported  in  part  by  the  funds 
given  by  the  government,  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  are  looked  upon  as  dis- 
tinctively state  institutions,  and  their  man- 
agement is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  officials.  The  office  of  experiment 
stations  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
exists  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  or  national 
headquarters  for  the  collaboration  and  tab- 
ulation of  results.  In  addition  the  stations, 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  colleges  with 
which  they  are  more  or  less  closely  connected, 
form  together  a  national  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  research  through  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations.  The  stations 
are  also  largely  represented  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  official  agricultural  chemists, 
economic  entomologists  and  experiment- 
station  veterinarians,  through  which  the 
uniformity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  station- 
work  in  chemistry,  entomology  and  veteri- 
nary science  with  special  reference  to  the 
methods  employed  are  greatly  promoted. 

In  order  that  its  work  may  be  best  system- 
atized and  most  effective  it  has  been  more 
widely  recognized  of  late  that  the  station 
must  preserve  a  separate  autonomy  from 
the  college  with  which  it  is  connected.  To 
this  end  it  is  desirable  that  it  have  its  own 
special  competent  executive  officer  for  the 
promotion  of  its  individual  work  in  the  line 
of  investigation  pure  and  simple. 

The  breadth  and  scope  of  this  work  is 
apprehended  when  it  is  known  that  it  com- 
prises studies  in  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  and  especially  entomology,  geology, 
meteorology,  agronomy  (plant  production), 
horticulture,  forestry,  physiology  (of  man 
and  domestic  animals),  zootechny  (animal 
industry),  veterinary  science,  agrotechny 
(agricultural  technology),  including  espec- 
ially dairying  and  rural  engineering. 

In  a  general  way  the  work  has  been 
grouped  under  five  divisions:  (1)  investi- 
gations involving  original  features;  (2)  ver- 
ification and  demonstration  experiments ;  (3) 
studies  of  natural  agricultural  conditions 
and  resources;  (4)  inspection  and  control 
work ;  (5)  dissemination  of  information.  The 
verification  and  demonstration  experiments 
are  made  with  the  co-operation  of  farmers. 

Closely  united  with  the  demonstration  ex- 
periments of  the  stations  have  been  studies 
regarding  the  natural  agricultural  conditions 
and  resources  of  the  different  states.  Val- 
uable data  regarding  meteorological  con- 
ditions, geologic  formations,  nature  of  the 
water  supply  and  the  botanical  possibilities 
have  been  secured.  The  department  of  in- 
spection, beginning  with  that  of  fertilizer 
inspection,  has  expanded  to  include  dairy 
products  and  other  foods.  The  chief  ed- 
ucative force  of  the  stations  is  naturally 
centered  in  their  publications,  each  station 
being  required  to  publish  quarterly  bulletins 
and  a  complete  annual  report  of  its 
operations. 

If  the  true  measure  of  an  institution's 
usefulness  is  gaged  by  its  record  of  work 
attempted  and  achieved,  the  experiment 
station  has  to  all  appearance  a  strong  claim 
on  public  respect  and  appreciation.  The 
most  important  general  result  of  the  work 
has  been  along  the  line  of  dairying.  The 
investigations  of  food  nutrition  and  the 
successful  introduction  of  new  crops  which 
have  led  to  helpful  diversity  of  agriculture 
in  many  regions  are  valuable  and  practical 
public  benefits.  Typical  of  the  specific  and 
local  work  done  may  be  noted  that  of  the 
stations  in  the  South.  These  have  done  a 
great  economic  work  in  showing  that  forage 
plants  of  different  kinds- may  be  successful- 
ly grown,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
development  of  a  new  industry  in  the  rais- 
ing of  live  stock,  and  in  demonstrating  the 
value  of  cotton-seed  and  its  products  as 
feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizers,  thus  adding 
materially  to  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop. 

On  consideration  of  their  work  and  history 
one  may  well  agree  that  as  organizations 
for  the  advancement  and  diffusement  of 
agricultural  knowledge  the  influence  of  the 
stations  has  been  remarkable. 
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ELECTRIC 


Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  country  know  that 
the  name  "Electric"  stands  for  the  highest  quality,  the 
greatest  durability,  the  lowest  price.  Everything  put  out 
of  our  factory  carries  the  reputation  of  being  "as  good  as 
money  can  buy." 

Electric  Metal  Wheels 

of  all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any  axle  on  any  vehicle  or 
farm  implement,  either  direct  or  staggered  oval  steel  spokes. 

Electric  Handy  Wagon, 

the  neatest,  strongest,  most  durable,  easiest  to  load  wagon 
made.  Metal  wheels,  any  width  of  tire,  any  height  from 
24  to  56  inches.    Best  angle  steel  hounds. 

Tanks  of  Ail  Kinds. 

Sheep  Dipping  Tanks,  Watering  Tanks  and 
Troughs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Trucks 

for  engines,  water  tanks,  etc.  Send  for  new  catalog, 
ship  our  goods  anywhere  and  guarantee  to  save  you  money 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

Box  96,  QUINCY,  ILLS. 
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"Planet  Jr."  One=Horse  Tools 

embody  in  their  design  and  construction  the  same  superiority  characteristic  of 
the  general  "Planet  Jr."  Line.  This  results  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
both  farming  and  manufacturing.  It  is  the  original  iron  frame  hoe,  and  is  to- 
day, as  it  was  at  first,  the  leading  horse  hoe  of  the  world.  Suited,  with  its  numerous  attach- 
ments, to  every  variety  of  cultivation  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  The  wheel  lever  controls  the  wheel 
and  the  depth  regulator  perfectly.  Cultivates  deep  or  shallow,  and  evenly  so,  at  will  of  oper- 
ator. The  expanding  lever  controls  width  of  cult]  vation— wide  or  narrow  at  will.  Made  the 
best  that  such  a  tool  can  be  made  throughout. 

It  is  fully  described  in  onr  new  1901  catalogue,  the  best  and  handsomest  we  have  ever  published,  of  which 
wehave  printed  350,000  copies.  Illustrated  with  n.any  lull  page  photographic  pictures  showing  the  tools 
atwoikallovertheworld.  It  tells  also  abouf'Planet  Jr."Hill  and  Drill  Seeders,  Single  and  Double 
Wheel  Hoes  ,  Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Orchard  and  Universal  Cultivators,  Four  Row  Beet  Seeders  and  Cul- 
tivators, &c.  Ask  for  one.  We  mail  them  free.  Prices  for  1901  greatly  reduced. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  BOX  J107F,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


THE  KEYSTONE 


Adjustable  Wooden  and  Shallow  Cultivator 

because  of  its  "A"  shape,  adjustment  and  ground  wheel  excels  all  others. 
Shape  enables  it  to  fit  all  rough  and  uneven  surfaces.  Wheel  makes  it  run 
steady— pre  vents  all  vibration  and  "wobble."  Adjusts  to  Di  feet  wide  forculti- 
vating  entire  surface.  Narrows  to  30  inches  for  cultivating  '"middles."  Round 
teeth,  blunt  points  for  light  soil.  Flat  teeth,  diamond  points  for  heavy  soils.  We 
Wail  Weeder  Booklet  Free.  Also  make  10  styles  of  Corn  Planters,  12  styles  Cultiva- 
tors,  20  styles  hand  and  power  Corn  Shellers,  Harrows,  Rollers,  Peed  Cutters,  etc.  Write 
for  new  Catalogue  C  KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1551  H.  Beaver  St,  York,  Pa. 


Farmer 
and  Gardener 

Both  uphold  onr  seeds  because  they're 
sure  of  getting  exactly  what  they  pay 
for.  Our  three  guarantees  make 

Gregory  Seeds 

as  sure  an  investment  as  government 
bonds.  Write  for  new  catalogue.  Free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


BIG  SEED  ED  EE 
Collection  rKCC 

No  money  required  in  advance.  Sell 
60  pkgs.  of  our  seeds  at  5c.  each  and 
we  will  send  you  our  big  $-4.60  collec- 
tion of  field  and  vegetable  seeds  free  01 
choice  of  8  other  premiums,  including 
Silver-filled  watch  and  suit  of  clothes.  Write 
postal  accepting  this  offer  and  we  will  forward 
seeds,  catalogue,  etc.,  by  mail.  Reference — City 
Bank  of  Richmond.   T.  J.  KIN  O  CO.,  Richmond,  Ta.  | 

MOur  Seeds  Are  Northern  Grown 


Honest  Seed  Catalogue 

Over  200  actual  photographic  illustrations. 
Honest  descriptions.    Honest  prices. 

NOT  SOLD  but  SENT  FREE 

to  seed  buyers  who  write  for  it. 

JOHNSON  ft  STOKES,  SEED  GROWERS, 

 Philadelphia,  Pa.  


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  in  Amer- 
ica, Including 
Colorado  Blue  Sprues 

and  Douglas  Spruce 

ol  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trete. 
Tree  Seeds.  Etc. 
R.  DOUGLAS'  PONS 
"Waukegan,  111. 


GUARANTEED  FRUIT 

Pearl  Gooseberry, 
Erie  and 
Rathbun  Blackberry, 
Columbia  and 
Loudon  Raspberry, 
ficho  Strawberry. 


Hardy,  fresh-dug  fruits. 
Nothing  but  the  best. 
Guaranteed  tobeasrepre- 
sented.  Send  for  my  new- 
improved  catalogue.yVd-f, 
the  most  valuable  pub- 
lished. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


There 
but  on 


can  be 
e  BEST 


THE  fact  that  the  O.  I.  C.'s  are  less 
*  liable  to  disease  Is  attracting  wide 
spread  attention.  Hogs  are  higher. 
Get  ready  for  the  boom  by  breeding 
now.  We  send  a  sample  pair  of  our 
famous  O.I.C.  Hogs  on  time  and  allow 
you  agency  if  you  write  promptly.  2 
of  these  famous  hogs  weighed  2,806 
lbs.  Write  today.  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
101  Grand  Arcade,  Cleveland,  O. 


Ferry's  Seeds  are 
known  the  country  over  as 
the  most  reliable  Seeds  that 
can  be  bought.      Don't  save  a 
nickel  on  cheap  seeds  and  lose  a 
dollar  on  the  harvest. 

1901  Seed  Annual  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


CPECIAL  OFFER 

i  9  and  address  and  we  will  mail  yoi 


for  New  Trade 

Send  us  your  name 
you  our  Seed  Catalog. 
11  you  buy  26c.  worth  of  package  seeds  selected  from 
it  we  will  send  you  FREE.  POST-PAIl>,  a  12-inch  solid 
steel  wave  edge  BREAD-KNIFE,  or  you  may  select  from 
the  catalogue  many  other  beautiful  and  useful  presents 
we  give  to  introduce  our  seeds  and  get  new  trade.  We 
warrant  our  seeds.  Your  money  back  If  you  want  it. 
FORREST  SEED  CO.,  36  Main  St..  Cortland,  ST.  Y. 

THE  SUPERIOR  INCUBATOR 

Any  size  you  want.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
free  eataloeue.    SUPERIOR  IMTBtTUIt  CO.,  Xenia,  Ohio 


800  FERRETS.  Price  List  Free, 

N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio. 


DIETZ 

No.  3  Street  Lamp 

HAS  A  SHINING  RECORD 
OP  20  YEARS. 

It  is  offered  as  an  effectual 
antidote  for  ' '  outer 
darkness,"  and  Is  thor- 
oughly well  made  on 
scientific  principles. 
It  will  give  more  light 
than  any  gas-burning 
lamp,  do  it  cheaper  and 
do  it  with  kerosene(coal 
oil). 

It  can  be  lit  and  regu- 
lated from  the  outside ; 
can  continue  in  business 
despite  the  wind;  can 
and  will  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  by  reason 
of  its  absolute  relia- 
bility. 

It  U  but  one  member  of 
an  enormous  family  of 
"  light  goods  "  that  we 
build,  and  to  whom  we 
would  be  glad  to  intro- 
duce you  by  means  of 
our  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  upon  application. 

If  you  insist  upon  having  the  very  best  goods 
made,  your  dealer  will  give  you  ul>letz." 

If  you  cannot  obtain  this  Lamp  of  your  dealer,  we 
will  deliver  it,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 
or  Canada,  upon  receipt  of  its  price,  viz.,  $6.00. 


R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 
83  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Established  in  1840. 


<^B>  $1.50  MILK  CAN. 

For  SI. 50  we  sell  the  Celebrated 
Chicago  Special  eight-gallon  Milk 
Can.  One  of  the  most  popular  rang  for 
creamery,  dairy  and  general  nsgon  use. 

Used  generally  in  every  part  of  the 
(United  States.  Made  for  us  under  con- 
tract by  the  best  and  oldest  milk  can 
'maker  in  America,  fladefrom  liigh^rade 
heavy  tin  plate,  extra  well  soldered, 
heavy  breast  and  bottom  hoops,  seamlesa 
nrcland  cover.  Average  wel  phi  15  pounds. 

OUR  FREE  OFFER  sjgg 

cans  you  want. cut  this  ad.ont  and  send 
to  us  and  we  willsend  you  the  cans  by 
freight  C.  O.  D..  subject  to  examina- 
tion. Yon  enn  examine  them  at  yon  freight 
depot,  aod  If  fonnd  perfectly  Ballsfaetory, 
the  greoteot  value  ever  offered,  very  much  lower  In 
price  thin  yon  can  buy  elsewhere  then  pay  the  tfl  Efl  ristt 
railroad  agent  Our  Special  Offer  Price  •JliUU  CAN, 
and  freight  charges.  Freight  will  average  on  six  cans 
about  75  cents  for  each  500  miles.  For  prices  on  other 
kind,  and  erode"  write  for  Free  Catalogue  of  Dairy  Suppllea. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


If  afflicted  with 
weak  eyes,  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


February  15,  1901 


THE  FARM  AIVD  F1RESI013 
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A  Grea.t  Book  About  a.  Great 
Machine. 

The  new  Cyphers  Incubator  Catalogue  is  with- 
omt  exception  the  handsomest  and  most  complete 
book  ever  issued  in  the  interest  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. It  contains  234  pages  (8x11  inches)  with 
more  than  200  new  illustrations  representing  the 
highest  art  of  the  engraver;  the  cover  is  a  sym- 
phony of  delicate  gray  tints  with  just  a  dash  of 
red,  and  the  text  is  devoted  to  sensible,  practical 
poultry  talk  which  every  poultry  raiser  ought  to 
read.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  book  and  as 
useful  and  practical  as  it's  handsome. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  dur- 
ing the  four  years  that  it  has 
been  on  the  market,  has  gained 
a  popularity  and  achieved  a 
success  which  is  nothing  less 
than  phenomenal.  And  yet,  its 
success  is  not  hard  to  ex- 
plain. The  American  poultry- 
raisers  recognized  m  the 
Cyphers  the  first  incubator 
really  built  on  a  scientific  plan— a  plan  which 
follows  nature's  method  in  the  diffusion  of  heat 
and  the  retention  of  the  moisture  of  the  egg,  and 
they  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  the  only 
incubator  which  has  successfully  solved  "the 
moisture  question,"  and  "ventilation  question," 
—being  absolutely  self-regulating  in  regard  to 
heat,  moisture  and  ventilation.  Without  question 
these  two  great  features:  self -supplied  moisture 
and  self -ventilation,  were  the  original  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Cyphers,  and  were  brought  to  a  practical 
working  success  by  him. 

The  Cyphers  Company  puts  out  with  every 
machine  they  sell  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees 
we  have  ever  seen  on  any  machine  of  any  kind. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  is  every  poultryman  in 
America  can  rest  assured  that  it  means  exactly 
what  it  says. 

We  know  that  every  one  of  our  readers  will  be 
Interested  in  this  magnificent  catalogue.  Send 
10  cents  to  pay  postage,  and  ask  for  Book  71 
Address  Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  Way- 
land,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York  City,  or 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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c.  Per  Egg  Capacity. 

Most  incubators  cost  20c  per  egg-  capacity. 
Some  cost  as  much  as  40c  per  egg  capacity . 

OUR 


Hatcher 

■  u-a.    costs  but  10c  per  egg  capacity, 
ae ii-   »  an(j  we  guarantee  it  to  be  the 

Kegaiatmg  »  equal  of  any  Incubator  made  in 

hatching  ability.  It's  ready  to  go  when  you  get  it. 
Put  in  the  oil,  fill  tank  with  water  and  light  the  lamp — the 
hatcher  gets  "broody"  and  goes  to  business  atonce.  50  egg  size 
co3t9only$5.  THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRBAL. 

Send  4  cents  to  pay  postage  on  catalogue  No.  3l» 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


INOUBATORS  the  FARM 

must  be  simple  in  operation,  ______ 

•     lure  in  results.  That's  the  ^^7777^ 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR,  p 

anybody  can  mo  it,  because  it 
rnnaitaeif.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  Bee  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sense  Folding 
Rrnorter.  We  Pay  the  Freight, 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


DON'T  WORRY 

abont  results  in  hatching  chickens  or  about 
the  success  of  the  poultry  business.  Buy 

The  Petaluma  incubator 

and  set  your  mind  atrest.    It  will  turn  all 
[previous  f  ailares  into  positive  success.  Reg- 
ulates perfectly.   Hatches  high  percentages. 
'  64 to  32iegg.  We  pay  freight  in  the  U.  S. 

Catalog  fret.  Pctafamfl  Incubator  Co.  Box  74,  Petaluma.  Cat 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  simple, 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  Quint j,  III. 
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AUSCHER'S 

StOOk     \M  in^  in  the  hands  of 

and  takes  every  prire  In  sight.  Never  faiJs.  We  lead 
in  quality  and  lowest  prices.  I-argestpnrebredponl- 
try  farm  in  the  Northwest.  New  mammoth  poultry 
book  and  catalogue   explains  all.  Worth  $25,  botsent 

£ori6cj0hB  Bauscher,Jr,Box  141  Freeport.lll 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $12.00 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Hi. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1900. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  *  Sl?UT_M: 

Send  5c  for  illustrated  catalosue.  rUn  SALE 
Chas.  Gamm erdinger,  Box  68,  Columbus,  0. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOBUE.  Kg|i  jj 

First 
PREMIUMS 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  PS||| 
Homer  City,  Pa.       i      \  ] 

$6,000  cS?XKSS_  FREE! 

Has  no  rival.  Lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs;  10  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The,  book  tells  all. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plans,  how  to  breed- 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

J.  R«  Brabazon,  Jf.  &  Co.,  Boi  II ,  Delavan,  Wig. 

THE  BEST  EGG  FOOD  a^oStv££ 

Nothing  equals  MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS  for  pre- 
paring  bone.  Cut  fast,  tine  and  turn  easy.    Mann's  Clover 
Cutter  cuts  clover  the  best  and  fastest.    Swinging  Feed 
aTray_,  Granite  Crystal  Grit,  &c.    Illustrated  catalogue 

'free.    p.  w.  MANN  CO.,  Box  32-  MUford,  Mass. 


DON'T  SET  HENS 


the  Bam  3  old 
way  when  our 
npvfpbnbcitta 

ItStol.  100  Effp-HatcherCostsOnlySa.  07,000  io  use. 
lOOOd.  of  testimonial,.  6000  agents  wanted,  either  sex.  Big 
catalogue  and  _  ,"»c  Lice  Formula  FREE  i  f  you  write  to-day. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,   R21,   Columbus,  Neb. 


l/rrn  TUCU  IT  IT  Hens  must  lay  all  year 
Pi  LET  InLm  A  I  II.  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.  Easily  con- 
sumed by  chicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  _  SONS,  YPSILANT1,  MICH- 


T"EGLOBE_  INCUBATOR 

Best  Improved  Hot  Water  Pipe  System.  Thousands  in 
successful  operation.  Lowest  Prices.  Catalogue  mailed 
free.  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  FR-EPORT,  ILLS, 

\X/E  PAY  $18  A  WEEK  and  EXPENSES  to  men 

with  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kansas. 

INPIID  H  TflDC  Best  an<l  Cheapest.  For  Circular 
lllbUDH  I  UJVU  address  G.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  0. 


HEATH  t«  I  irE  on  Iwm  &  eliickens.  C4-p.  Book  Free. 
VGA  ID.  10  WvE  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303, , 


,  Apponaug,  R.I. 


CONDUCTED  BY 
P  H.JACOBS  :  HAMMONTON.NJ. 


SUCCESS  WITH  POULTRY 

Success  and  failure  with  poultry  de- 
pend upon  the  poultryman  himself. 
There  are  good  opportunities  with 
poultry,  and  many  ways  of  making  a 
certain  amount  of  money  by  judicious 
arrangements  and  close  attention  in  the 
keeping  of  fowls ;  but  for  a  beginner  to  sup- 
pose that  because  he  is  provided  with  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  and  can  secure 
a  likely-looking  place  for  business,  success 
is  certain  is  a  mistake  that  may  result  in 
disappointment.  Although  just  at  first  mat- 
ters may  seem  easy,  the  undertaking  may 
sooner  or  later  end  in  a  very  sad  awaken- 
ing to  the  reality  of  dead  loss.  But  provided 
the  business  could  be  made  an  adjunct  to 
something  else  which  does  pay,  then,  with 
acquired  knowledge— gotten  only  by  experi- 
ence— and  unremitting  attention  to  even  the 
smallest  details,  it  may  be  made  to  add  very 
materially  to  the  annual  receipts,  and  later 
on  may  be  made  an  exclusive  business. 
Very  great  mistakes  are  often  made  in 
attempting. too  much  at  first,  by  keeping  too 
many  kinds;  it  is  therefore  best  to  abso- 
lutely decide  which  of  the  breeds  in  the 
market  will  be  best  in  the  situation  selected, 
and  keep  and  breed  nothing  else.  Learn  at 
first,  be  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  and 
experience  will  bring  success.  The  poultry 
business  will  pay  if  one  will  begin  with  a 
few  and  increase  every  year. 
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PIT  GAMES  FOR  THE  TABLE 

The  ordinary  Pit  Games  have  been  known 
for  centuries.  Farmers  and  market-poultry- 
men  have  looked  upon  Games  as  adapted 
only  for  use  in  the  pit,  and  the  quarrelsome 
dispositions  of  the  male  birds  have  kept 
fanciers  from  breeding  them  to  any  great 
extent,  they  having  substituted  a  "Black 
Breasted  Bed  Game,"  which,  through  care- 
ful breeding  for  feathers  and  abnormal  pro- 
portions, has  had  all  its  game  qualities  bred 
out.  In  fact,  most  strains  of  these  so-called 
Games  have  lost  all  their  utility  qualities  as 
well  as  their  gameness,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  their  popularity.  But  the 
real  old-fashioned  Games  are  utility  fowls 
of  no  mean  pretentions,  being  fairly  good 
layers.  They  are  also  superb  table-fowls, 
the  flesh  being  unequaled  on  account  of  the 
richness  of  its  flavor.  Some  strains  of  these 
Games  will  almost  equal  the  Leghorn  as 
layers,  and  they  are  handsome,  hardy,  good 
foragers,  and  can  provide  themselves  with 
all  the  food  required  if  given  free  range, 
but  not  all  of  them  rank  high  as  layers.  The 
hens  make  the  best  of  mothers,  and  look 
after  their  broods  with  the  utmost  care, 
defending  them  as  no  other  hens  will. 
Where  fowls  are  kept  mostly  for  their  table 
qualities  the  Games  will  be  found  equal  to 
any  other  breed  ;  but  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  quarrelsome  males  is  a  drawback 
that  cannot  be  overlooked. 


FENCES  AND  FLYERS 

No  fence  will  confine  a  persistent  flyer. 
A  fence  is  usually  eight  feet  high,  but  six 
feet  is  generally  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
breeds  of  poultry  of  medium  size,  and  four 
feet  is  high  enough  for  the  heavier  breeds, 
such  as  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins.  Even  if 
these  birds  attempt  to  fly  over,  one  of  their 
wings  may  be  cut;  but  in  doing  this  care 
must  be  taken  to  leave  the  two  large  outer 
feathers  in  order  not  to  disfigure  the  birds. 
Of  course,  the  first  cost  of  a  number  of  yards 
is  considerable,  as  there  is  the  wire  to  buy, 
the  posts  and  the  gates,  besides  the  labor  of 
putting  them  up.  However,  runs  are  the 
only  possible  means  whereby  many  can 
keep  fowls  at  all,  and  if  they  are  well  looked 
after  and  carefully  fed  and  housed  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
thrive  well  and  be  a  source  of  profit. 
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RED  COMBS 

The  comb  begins  to  swell  and  have  a  red 
color  when  the  hens  are  about  to  lay.  When 
it  is  of  a  bright  red  color  it  also  denotes . 
health.  There  is  no  disease  known  as 
"black  comb,"  as  the  comb  is  simply  an  indi- 
cator, and  changes  to  pale  or  dark  color,  no 
matter  what  the  disease  may  be.  When  the 
hens  or  pullets  have  been  laying  for  awhile 
the  combs  gradually  lose  the  red  color  as  the 
number  of  eggs  is  decreased,  but  it  is  only 
when  the  comb  becomes-  very  dark  that  it 
indicates  serious  illness  of  any  kind. 


DRAFTS  AND  VENTILATION 

The  mode  of  ventilation  depends  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  poultry-house.  Ventilation 
is  indispensable,  but  it  must  be  obtained  on 
scientific  principles,  and  not  by  means  of 
open  ventilators  or  windows,  or  from  cracks 
between  the  boards  that  form  the  sides  of 
the  poultry-house.  This  kind  of  ventilation 
is  expensive,  and  is  employed  at  the  cost  of 
loss  of  eggs,  for  the  food  consumed  by  the 
fowls  that  ought  to  be  converted  into  eggs  is 
utilized  in  the  formation  of  animal  heat  for 
the  body,  made  necessary  by  the  chilled  air 
of  the  quarters.  The  proper  temperature  for 
the  poultry-house  in  winter  is  about  sixty 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  for  the  best  results 
it  ought  not  to  vary  much  from  this.  Enough 
air  is  forced  into  an  unplastered  house  to 
more  than  supply  all  the  fresh  air  required 
in  winter,  though  windows  and  doors  may 
be  opened  during  the  day  and  closed  at  night. 
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GUARDING  AGAINST  DISEASE 

No  one  should  retain  a  fowl,  when  it  comes 
from  some  other  place,  if  it  shows  even  the 
slightest  indication  of  disease,  as  there  is  no 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  disease  until  it 
fully  develops,  and  then  it  may  be  too  late 
if  the  disease  is  of  a  contagious  character. 
Some  birds  are  "immunes,"  and  escape  all 
diseases,  while  others  are  easily  affected. 
No  bird  is  exempt,  but  there  are  some 
families  among  all  breeds  that  are  hardier 
than  others.  Inbreeding,  overfeeding  and 
exposure  will  affect  the  breeds.  Roup  has 
been  known  to  prevail  in  yards  in  which 
certain  families  quickly  succumb,  while 
other  birds  that  roosted,  ate  and  drank  with 
them  showed  no  signs  of  the  disease.  A 
bird  may  sometimes  have  roup,  spread  the 
disease,  live  to  an  old  age,  be  apparently 
hearty  and  vigorous,  and  yet  cause  the  death 
of  many  others  in  the  flock  that  are  more 
easily  affected  by  the  disease. 


THE  EARLY-HATCHED  PULLETS 

It  is  nearly  time  to  hatch  the  early  pullets 
Those  hatched  in  February,  if  of  Leghorn 
blood,  will  probably  begin  to  lay  about  July 
or  August ;  pullets  of  large  breeds,  hatched 
in  February,  will  probably  lay  in  October. 
Sometimes  the  pullets  hatched  in  February 
begin  to  molt  in  October  or  November,  but 
such  cases  are  an  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  They  will  not  molt,  perhaps,  until 
May  or  June  of  the  next  year.  When  the 
eggs  are  small  the  pullets  are  beginnin 
rather  young.  The  eggs  should  be  of  normal 
size  when  the  pullets  are  from  eight  to  ten 
months  old.  It  is  safe  to  hatch  the  pullets 
for  next  year  as  early  as  possible. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 
Rose-comb    Plymouth    Rocks.— C.  S. 

Haven,  N.  D.,  writes:  "Are  there  rose-comb 
Plymouth  Rocks?  If  so,  how  do  they  compare 
with  the  single  combs  in  hardiness,  laying,  etc.?' 

Keply:— There  is  no  such  breed  to  our  knowl 
edge ;  if  so,  it  has  been  but  recently  introduced, 
and  can  differ  only  in  shape  of  comb. 

Sores.— Mrs.  C.  A.,  Monmouth,  111.,  writes 
"My  chickens  get  sores  all  over  them.   It  begins 
at  the  neck  and  back,  large  lumps  coming  on  the 
necks." 

Reply:— It  is  difficult  to  state  the  disease 
unless  full  details  of  management  are  given.  It 
may  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature  or  due  to  parasites. 
Anoint  with  crude  petroleum  onoe  a  day  on 
breaking  out  of  the  sores.  Feed  on  chopped 
cabbage,  cooked  turnips,  etc. 

Ouolts  Dying;.— F.  S.,  New  Lisbon,  Wis., 
writes :  "My  ducks  are  dying.  I  feed  corn  and 
occasionally  barley  and  a  few  oats.  They  have 
water,  but  not  for  swimming.  They  sit  around 
and  do  not  care  to  eat,  drinking  but  little.  I  shut 
them  up  at  night  and  put  a  dish  of  corn  in  the 
coop." 

Reply:— Corn  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  for 
ducks.  Change  the  food,  giving  cooked  potatoes 
or  turnips,  with  a  little  bran,  cut  cabbage  and  cut 
clover  scalded.  Feed  only  once  a  day  for  awhile, 
as  they  have  been  surfeited  with  corn. 

Miscellaneous. — E.  M.  H.,  Perry,  N.  Y., 
writes:  "1.  Can  I  breed  my  Plymouth  Rocks 
together,  or  should  new  blood  be  introduced?  2. 
Give  standard  requirements  of  Buff  Leghorns. 
3.  In  the  naphthalene  lice-killer,  how  much 
naphthalene  should  be  used  with  a  gallon  of 
kerosene?" 

Reply-:— l.  It  is  always  better  to  get  new  blood. 
2.  Full  description  would  be  lengthy;  single 
combs,  yellow  shanks,  white  ear-lobes  and  "rich, 
clear  buff"  color,  though  but  few  have  such  per- 
fect color.  3.  Use  as  much  as  the  kerosene  will 
dissolve. 


Makes  the 
Hens  Lay 
Regularly 

Cures  Chicken= 
Cholera  and 
All  Diseases 

That's  Pratts 
Poultry  Food 

Send  10c.  for  sample  package. 
Pratts  Practical  Hints— a  val- 
uable booklet  free  if  you  send 
us  a  postal. 

PRATT  POOD  CO. 
128-130-133  Walnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  Toronto,  Canada 


I  When  you  can  get  an  Incubator  and  Brood- 
er that  works  as  satisfactorily  as  the 

SUCCESSFUL 

It  runs  i  tself ,  and  hatches  every  hatehable  egg.l 

Send  6c  i  n  stamps  for  our  new 
I  hook— the  best  catalogue  of 
I  the  year— and  read  what  users 

of  the  "Successful*'  say;  lo_ 

pages ;  printed  in  5 1  anguages. 

Better  send  for  it  at  once. 

Ides  moines  incubator  co.f 

Box  61,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

everything  between  the  covera 
of  our 

'20tn  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK 

in  order  to  best  succeed  in  the  poultry  busl- 
■s  ness.  It  tells  everything  necessary  and  no 
\  more.  It's  a  corqpend  of  poultry  knowl- 
;  edge.  Among  other  things  it  fully  describes 
_tceilBDie  incuoators  and  Brooders,  which  are  known 
and  used  all  over  the  world.  We  mail  the  book  for  10  cents  as  long 
as  they  last.    Hurry  your  order  in  at  once. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-41,  Quincy,  Ills. 


MEW  Catalogue  for  1901 

Profusely  illustrated.    The  finest 
ana  best  Poultry  Book  ever  pub- 
lished.Illustrates  and  describes  all 
the  leading  varieties  of  Poultry. 
Gives  prices  of  Poultry  and  Egga. 
Plans  for  building  Poultry  Houses 
and  Remedies  for  diseases.  If  you  raise 
Poultry,  how  can  you  afford  to  be  with- 
out it?   Sent  postpaid  for  10c*  Address, 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 
Box  162,  Freeport,  til. 

The  Star  isamsibator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  38  Vesey  Street. 


S^oKPOULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1901 .  i60pageB,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  otc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Incubators,  Brooder*  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.C,  SHOEMAKER,  Box  102,  Freeport,  Ilk 


SELF-REGULATING 

We  have  a  perfect  system  of  regulating 

temperature  and  moisture. 
MADII  I   A  INCUBATORS 
nirlllllLLrl  and  BKOODERS 

iare  guaranteed.  Tour  money  back  i£ 
youwantit.    Send  2e  stamp  forcatalog 

MARILU INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box 61  Rose HIII.N.r. 


MISTAKES  £,?ST- 


-IONEY. 

You  need  make  no  mistake  in  buying  an  in- 
cubator if  you  send  for  our 
NEW   PREMIER  Incubator. 

Give  it  a  thorough  trial,  when  satisfied  pay 
oaforit.  None  better  made.  Took  first  prem- 
ium at  World's  fair.  Also  sole  makers  of  Simplicity  Incubator., 
Send  5c.  postage  for  illustrated  catalog  aud  "Poultry  Helps.** 

COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  21  Water  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


POULTRY  NETTING  AT  GUT  PRICES. 


W  e  sell  poultry  netting  of  all  kinds 
and  wire  fencing  at  the  manufacturers* 
lowest  prices  and  prepay  the  freight. 
Write  for  our  Free  Wire  Fencing 
Catalogue  before  placing  your  order 
and  SAVE  NEARLY  ONE-HALF  IN  PRICE. 


g^SppffiffT^AddressSEARS,  ROEBUCK  it.  CO. 
NETTING we5h  ch'icaco,  ill. 


o  You  Keep  Chickens 

Make  100%  more.  You  want 

Wilson's  New  Green  Bone  Shell  Cutter 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfgrs.,  EAST0N,  PA. 


GREIDER'S  POULTRY 

alway6  do  well.  60  standard  varieties.  Handsom- 
est poultry  book  of  the  season  for8c  stamps.Full 
of  money-making:  hints.  My  birds  are  winners. 

B.  H.  CREIDER,  Florin.  Pa. 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  kills  all  mites  and  body 
lice  by  simply  sprinklingon  roosts  for  poultry ;  on  bedding  J 
for  hogs.  Big  sample  free.  Geo.  H.  lee  Co.,  Omaha, Neb. 


EGGS  for  HATCHING atfarmers  prices  Cat  free  plne 


Tree  Furm,  Jumeeburg,  N.  J.  Box  P. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  TWO 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Cheap  Hose  for  Garden  Irrigation.— T. 

M.  E.,  Atkinson,  Neb.  In  answer  to  your  query 
we  republish  the  following  from  the  Fami  a>'d 
Fireside  of  December  15,  1S94:  "Cheap  hose 
for  distributing  irrigation-water  from  a  reservoir 
can  be  made  of  twelve-ounce  duck.  Take  a  piece 
thirty  feet  long  and  cut  it  lengthwise  into  three 
strips,  which  will  make  ninety  feet  of  hose  about 
two  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter.  To  sew  the 
hose  bring  the  edges  of  the  cloth  together,  double 
once  over,  and  witha  sewing-machine  sew  through 
the  four  thicknesses  twice.  It  will  be  strong  enough 
to  stand  six  or  eight  feet  of  pressure.  For  water- 
proofing use  five  gallons  of  boiled  linseed-oil  with 
one  half  gallon  of  pure  pine-tar  melted  together. 
Place  the  hose  in  a  wash-tub,  turn  on  the  oil  hot 
(say  160  degrees  Fahrenheit),  and  saturate  the 
cloth  well ;  then  run  the  hose  through  a  clothes- 
wringer  screwed  down  rather  tight  and  hang  it 
up  to  dry.  A  little  pains  must  be  taken  to  blow 
through  the  hose  to  keep  it  from  sticking  together 
as  it  dries.  Tie  a  string  around  one  end  of  the 
hose,  gather  the  other  end  around  a  tube,  blow  it 
full  of  wind,  tie  the  open  end,  hang  it  on  a  line,  and 
it  will  be  dry  in  a  few  days  and  be  ready  for  use. 
To  join  the  ends  use  a  tin  tube  two  and  one  half 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  one  foot  long.  The 
tube  is  kept  tied  to  one  end  of  a  section  of  the 
hose  all  the  time.  To  connect  two  pieces,  draw 
the  open  end  of  one  over  the  tube  of  the  other  and 
tie  securely.  With  this  simple  arrangement  the 
hose  can  be  handled  conveniently  in  sections." 

Preserving  Fence-posts.— J.  A.  F.,  Sylvia, 
Tenn.,  writes:  "In  January  15, 1901,  issue  C.  L.  B., 
Marysville,  Ohio,  asks  for  a  cheap,  successful  way 
of  treating  common  timber  to  make  fence-posts 
last  like  cedar.  I  answer  that  the  following 
treatment  will  do  it:  One  pound  of  blue  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  copper)  to  twelve  gallons  of  water. 
Dissolve  the  vitriol  with  boiling  water  and  then 
add  the  remainder.  The  ends  of  the  posts  are 
then  dropped  into  the  solution  as  deep  as  intended 
to  be  put  into  the  ground.  They  should  stand  in 
the  solution  from  six  to  ten  days,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  post.  An  oil-barrel  will  answer  for  a 
small  number  of  posts.  "When  one  filling  is  taken 
out  and  another  put  in  some  more  vitriol  and 
water  should  be  added.  White  woods,  such  as 
white  poplar,  cottonwood,  gum,  etc.,  when  thus 
kyariized  will  last  as  long  as  the  red  woods.  Posts 
made  of  white  woods  soon  rot  even  above  ground, 
therefore  the  entire  post  should  be  kyanized. 
Shingles  thus  treated,  though  made  of  white  or 
sap  woods,  will  last  for  fifty  or  more  years. 
Shingles  should  be  sawed.  Cut  shingles  are 
checked  on  one  side  in  cutting,  and  are  therefore 
of  little  value.  Blocks  of  timber  thus  prepared 
may  be  used  instead  of  rock  for  the  foundations  of 
buildings.  I  set  some  fence-posts  thus  treated 
sixteen  years  ago.  They  are  as  sound  to-day  as 
when  set.  At  the  same  time  I  treated  with  this 
solution  some  square  blocks  which  I  used  under  a 
building.  They  are  perfectly  sound  to-day.  The 
fence-posts  were  white  oak ;  the  blocks  chestnut." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries In  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Actinomycosis. — L  G.  K.,  Fort  Atkinson,  la. 
Please  consult  answer  to  J.  W.  M.,  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  and  A.  P.,  Ferry,  Mich.,  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side of  January  15, 1901. 

Probably  a  Fractured  or  Dislocated 
Sacmm.— S.  A.  W.,  Wolverine,  Mich.  Your 
heifer  when  in  heat  was  probably  jumped  on  in 
an  awkward  way,  and  either  tried  to  escape  or 
broke  down,  and  in  consequence  had  the  sacrum 
broken,  and  as  a  result  the  posterior  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  injured;  also  more  or  less  internal 
injury  may  have  been  the  consequence.  An  exact 
knowledge  of  the  existing  condition  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  careful  examination.  A  treatment 
is  useless. 

Diseased  Sheep.— H.  P.  P.,  Ambersou's  Val- 
ley, Pa.  You  say  your  "sheep  run  at  the  nose,  and 
cough,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  over  two 
years."  If  you  mean  to  say  that  the  individual 
animals  have  been  so  for  two  years  it  must  be 
some  chronic  disease  that  is  very  likely  incur- 
able. But  you  probably  mean  that  the  disease 
has  been  in  your  flock  for  over  two  years.  If  this 
is  the  case  the  discharge  and  the  cough  are  prob- 
ably caused  either  by  the  presence  of  lung-worms 
in  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  bronchial 


tubes  or  by  so-called  grubs  in  the  head.  A  careful 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  first  one  that  dies 
will  reveal  the  cause.  Please  consult  answer  to 
O.  D.  H.,  Kendalia,  W.  Va.,  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side of  February  1, 1901. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Rachitis.— J.  L.  B., 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon.  Although  weakness  in 
the  hind  quarters  of  swine  may  be  produced  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  as  has  been  repeatedly  ex- 
plained in  these  columns,  your  case,  according  to 
your  description,  is  probably  a  product  of  ra- 
chitis, caused  by  an  unsuitable  diet  and  maybe 
want  of  exercise.  If  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  and  you 
can  get  it,  you  may  try  prepared  bone-meal,  and 
mix  about  one  tablespoonful  with  each  meal.  At 
the  same  time  sour  slop  of  any  kind  must  be 
strictly  avoided. 

fcice  on  Cattle.— J.  H.  G.,  Boy,  Wis.  Many 
things  will  kill  lice  on  cattle  if  properly  and 
thoroughly  applied.  Among  others  a  wash  with  a 
five-per-cent  solution  of  creoliu  in  water  is  not 
poisonous  and  very  effective,  but,  as  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated,  none  will  give  satisfaction  unless 
the  cattle,  after  they  have  been  washed,  are  pro- 
tected against  a  reinfection  by  a  thorough  cleaning 
and  disinfection  of  the  premises  and  are  provided 
with  sufficient  quantities  of  sound  and  nutritious 
food  to  enable  them  to  become  thrifty  anil  to  gain 
in  flesh.  Lice  do  not  seem  to  feel  comfortable  on 
well-fed  animals,  especially  if  the  same  are  also 
well  groomed  and  kept  clean. 

Cribbing— Spavin.— L.  K.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
Cribbing  is  simply  a  bad  habit,  most  frequently 
acquired  by  young  and  energetic  horses  when 
occupying  the  same  stable  with  an  old  cribber, 
whom  they  imitate.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
break  an  experienced  cribber  of  that  habit,  while  a 
beginner  may  be  induced  to  abandon  it  if  separated 
from  the  old  cribber,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
ployed at  steady  work  that  makes  him  tired 
enough  every  evening  to  think  of  nothing  but  to 
eathis  feed  and  goto  sleep.  The  only  cribbers  that 
are  really  objectionable  are  those  that  take  hold  of 
the  edge  of  the  feed-box  whenever  they  have 
taken  a  mouthful  of  grain  and  thus  drop  the 

latter.  Concerning  spavin  please  consult  Farm 

and  Fireside  of  December  l,  1900. 

Probably  Impaction  of  the  Third 
Stomach — Inflammation  (?)  After  Calv- 
ing.— J.N.,Chewalah,Wash.  Your  heifer  calf  prob- 
ably suffered  from  impaction  of  the  third  stomach. 
You  possibly  might  have  saved  it  if  you  had  be- 
fore the  eyes  were  sunken  in  their  sockets— 
which  in  all  diseases  of  cattle  is  considered  a 
symptom  of  a  fatal  termination— given  to  the  an- 
imal from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  pure  croton-oil 
mixed  with  about  three  ounces  of  linseed-oil,  and 
had  given  this  mixture  very  slowly  and  carefully, 
so  as  to  assure  its  direct  entrance  into  the  third 

stomach.  Your  second  question  is  not  very 

plain.  If  you  mean  inflammation  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus  after  calving,  it  is  usually  caused  by 
rough  or  irrational  assistance,  and  the  prevention, 
therefore,  suggests  itself.  If  you  mean  puerperal 
paralysis.or  so-called  milk,  or  calving,  fever,p  lease 
consult  answer  to  B.  B.,  Gratiot,  Wis.,  in  Farm 
and  Fireside  of  January  15,  1961. 

Possibly  Anthrax.— P.  N.,  Hasty,  Minn. 
The  symptoms  you  describe  are  such  as  are 
observed  in  eases  of  anthrax  (charbon  in  French, 
and  Milzbraud  in  German) ;  but  your  description 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  make  a  sure  diagnosis. 
If,  besides  the  symptoms  you  related,  the  blood 
was  rather  thick  and  black,  like  coal-tar,  and  not 
coagulated,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
diagnosis  of  anthrax.  Anthrax  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  fatal,  but  also  one  of  the  most  infectious 
diseases  known,  and  often  is  communicated  not 
only  to  other  cattle,  but  also  to  all  other  live  stock 
and  even  to  human  beings.  Therefore,  if  the 
blood  was  as  I  said,  it  is  anthrax.  I  most  decidedly 
advise  you  to  inform  your  proper  state  author- 
ities (if  your  state  has  a  state  veterinarian,  he 
will  be  the  proper  man),  because  the  measure  of 
precaution  that  must  be  taken  cannot  be  too 
thorough  in  order  to  be  effective.  Of  course,  no 
milk  nor  meat  nor  even  the  hides  of  the  sick 
animals  must  be  used. 

Three  Questions.— A.  W.,  Jenny  Lind,  Cal. 

(1)  What  is  the  best  wash  to  kill  lice  on  cattle 
depends  upon  circumstances.  Several  will  do  the 
work  equally  well,  but  none  will  be  efficient  unless 
the  cattle,  after  they  have  been  washed,  are  pro- 
tected against  any  reinfection  and  are  fed  well 
enough  to  improve  their  condition.  For  further 
information  please  consult  the  numerous  answers 
recently   given   to   inquiries  concerning  lice. 

(2)  A  few  applications  of  an  ointment  composed 
of  soft  soap  and  gum  camphor  (about  one  part  of 
the  latter  to  twelve  of  the  former  will  answer) 
will  decrease  the  production  of  milk,  and  there- 
fore accelerate  the  drying-up  process.  (3)  The 
most  effective  "medicine  or  condition  powder" 
you  can  mix  with  the  feed  to  put  cattle  in  con- 
dition for  market  is  plenty  of  either  ground, 
steamed  or  boiled  grain.  You  cannot  produce  flesh 
and  fat  with  chemicals,  medicines  or  condition 
powders  no  more  than  one  can  make  gold  out  of 
brass. 

A  Morbid  Growth.— O.  H.  O.,  Byron,  N.  Y. 
It  may  be,  and  it  may  not  be,  that  the  tumor,  or 
abnormal  growth  six  inches  long,  four  inches  wide 
and  two  and  one  half  inches  thick,  and  looking 
white  on  the  outside  and  like  flesh  inside,  which 
you  found  attached  to  one  lobe  of  the  liver  and  to 
four  or  five  ribs,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  death 
of  the  horse ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  in  your 
communication  indicating  that  it  had,  neither  is 
there  anything  to  show  any  casual  connection  be- 
tween the  abnormal  growth  and  the  frequent 
attacks  of  colic,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  last  of  the  frequent  attacks  of  colic 
caused  the  death  of  the  animal.  If  the  unexpected 
presence  of  the  abnormal  growth  had  not  absorbed 
your  sole  attention  and  not  prevented  you  to  look 
any  further,  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  have 


found  the  immediate  cause.  The  abnormal  growth 
may  possibly  have  been  the  mediate,  but  surely 
not  the  immediate,  cause  of  death.  That  you 
found  a  part  of  the  colon,  and  probably  the  eae- 
cum,  too,  ten  inches  wide  is  nothing  abnormal  if 
these  intestines  were  filled  with  gases,  as  they 
would  be  apt  to  be,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
cause  of  death,  if  the  post-mortem  examination 
was  not  made  immediately  after  the  horse  died. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  the  tumor  nothing  can 
be  learned  from  your  description  except  that  it 
was  not  very  malignant  (cancerous). 

A  Lame  Horse.— J.  C.,  Canaan,  N.  H.  If 
your  horse  has  been  lame  for  over  two  years  the 
prospect  of  ever  effecting  a  cure  is  very  slim. 
According  to  your  description  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  lameness  is  due  to  pumiced  hoofs 
(chronic  founder),  for  if  such  was  the  case  the 
heels  of  the  hoofs  would  hardly  be  contracted, 
and  high  calks  and  short  toes  would  increase 
the  lameness,  while  a  bar-shoe  and  throwing  the 
weight  upon  the  heels  instead  of  upon  the  toe 
would  effect  an  improvement.  If  the  lameness  is 
caused  by  navicular  disease  it  would  be  just  the 
reverse,  for  any  relief  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
hoof,  and  consequently  of  the  navicular  bone  and 
the  flexor  tendons,  would  effect  an  improvement, 
while  putting  on  a  bar-shoe,  throwing  the  weight 
upon  the  heel-part  of  the  hoof  and  upon  the  frog, 
and  relieving  the  toe,  would  increase  the  lame- 
ness. Please  consult  article  on  spavin,  ring-bone 
and  navicular  disease  in  Farm  aj,d  Fireside  of 
December  1,  isoo.  It  is  impossible  to  base  a  diag- 
nosis upon  your  description. 

Wart— So-called  Kattail.— O.  D.,  Jasper, 
N.  Y.  The  wart  in  the  flank  of  your  horse  if  left 
alone  will  in  time  disappear;  but  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  wait  for  that  you  may,  since  it  is  sessile, 
remove  it  in  the  following  way :  First  procure  an 
ounce  of  pure  nitric  acid,  then  fasten  a  piece  of 
surgeon's  sponge  to  a  stick  of  convenient  length; 
have  your  acid  in  a  salt-mouthed  vial,  dip  the 
sponge  into  the  acid,  and  when  nothing  leaks  off 
any  more  touch  the  wart  with  it  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, but  take  care  not  to  bring  the  acid  in 
contact  with  anything  but  the  wart.  Repeat  this 
until  the  wart  is  burnt  down  to  one  half  its  former 
thickness  and  then  stop  and  let  it  alone.  If  in 
about  a  week  or  two  it  should  appear  that  the 
wart  is  not  fully  destroyed  touch  it  again  a  few 

times  with  the  acid,  but  do  not  overdo  it.  As  to 

the  tail  of  your  horse,  if  the  hair  drops  out  it  will 
be  a  rattail,  and  you  cannot  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent it,  because  wherever  the  roots  of  the  hair 
have  been  destroyed  nothing  can  reproduce  them. 
It  will  be  somewhat  different  if  the  hair  breaks  off, 
for  then  the  process  may  be  arrested  by  applica- 
tions of  antiseptics ;  for  instance,  a  weak  solution 
of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  etc. 

Splints.— M.W.,  Advance,  Texas.  The  median 
small  metacarpal,  or  splint,  bone  is  connected 
with  the  large  metacarpal,  or  shank,  bone  with 
fibrous  ligaments.  If  the  pressure  or  weight  and 
concussion  upon  the  head  of  this  median  metacar- 
pal bone,  or  splint-bone,  becomes  too  great  or 
abnormal ;  for  instance,  if,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
horses,  the  median  bone  in  the  lower  row  of  the 
carpal  (fore  knee)  joint  rests  entirely  upon  the 
head  of  the  splint-bone,  or  if  the  horse  is  a  little 
bow-legged,  the  connecting  fibrous  ligament  is  apt 
to  become  strained,  more  or  less  inflammation  sets 
in  and  exudates  are  produced.  These  exudates 
soon  become  solid  and  finally  ossify.  When  this 
happens  the  splint  is  hard  and  finished.  Splints 
may  also  be  produced  by  interfering;  if  this  is 
the  case  and  the  interfering  is  not  stopped  the 
splint  is  apt  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  which  is 
not  likely  to  happen  if  the  splint  is  produced  as 
first  stated,  for  then  the  ossification  of  the  ex- 
udates will  make  the  connection  between  the  large 
metacarpal  and  the  small  metacarpal  bone  very 
firm.  If  the  horse  is  bow-legged  the  splint-bone 
maybe  somewhat  relieved  by  either  raising  the 
outer  wall  of  the  hoof  or  by  paring  down  the  lower 
border  of  the  median  wall  of  the  hoof  just  enough 
to  relieve  the  median  part  of  the  joint.  Splints, 
except  those  caused  by  interfering,  will  grow 
smaller,  because  contracting,  when  getting  older, 
even  if  nothing  is  done  to  them;  but  if  one  wishes 
to  do  something  a  little  gray  mercurial  ointment, 
as  much  as  a  small  pea  at  a  time,  may  be  thor- 
oughly rubbed  in  once  a  day.  Only  such  splints  as 
extend  to  the  joint  will  cause  lameness. 

Conghs  and  Has  a  Fetid  Discharge 
from  the  Nose.— W.  M.,  Sprague,  Wash. 
Either  the  diagnosis  of  the  veterinarian  of  your 
State  Agricultural  College  is  correct  or  your  horse 
suffers  from  chronic  foreign-body  pneumonia, 
which  has  produced  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
(or  abscesses)  in  the  lungs  and  been  brought 
about  by  pouring  medicines  into  the  trachea  and 
the  lungs  when  your  mare  had  the  attack  of  colic 
which  kept  her  sick  for  a  week.  Usually  such  a 
foreign-body  pneumonia  has  a  fatal  termination 
within  about  two  weeks;  still  it  may  happen  that 
the  foreign  substances  given  as  medicine  enter 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  cause  only 
one  or  a  few  comparatively  small  abscesses  open- 
ing into  a  bronchus.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  before  any  pus  is  formed  the 
incipient  abscess  or  abscesses  will  become  sep- 
arated (sequestered)  by  a  formation  of  an  encasing 
layer  of  connective  tissue  from  the  surrounding 
lung  tissue,  thereby  preventing  an  infiltration  of 
the  latter  and  a  spreading  of  the  abscess-forma- 
tion. Under  such  favorable  conditions  even  a 
foreign-body  pneumonia  may  become  chronic  and 
the  animal  may  live  and  be  in  comparatively  fair 
health  for  a  year  or  more.  In  a  case  like  yours 
the  only  way  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the 
animal  and  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  will  be  to 
have  the  patient  examined  by  a  competent  veteri- 
narian, because  in  such  a  case  any  diagnosis 
based  only  upon  a  more  or  less  imperfect  de- 
scription and  not  upon  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination cannot  be  anything  but  a  mere  guess 
or  unreliable. 


POTASH 

To  produce  the  best  re- 
sults in  fruit,  vegetable  or 
grain,  the  fertilizer  used 
must  contain  enough  Potash. 

For  particulars  see  our  pamphlets. 
We  send  them  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


if  you  live  within  500  miles'  , 
of  Chicago  (if  further,  send  j 
$1.00, )  cut  this  ad.  out  and" 
send  to  us,  and  we  will  Bend 
jou  this  Fanning  Mill  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
examination.    Examine  it  at 
jour  freight  depot,  and  if  fonn<Xper- 
fectly  satisfactory  and  equal  to  Fan- ^ 
nlng  31111s  that  retail  at  $20.00  to*^ 
•25.00,  pay  the  freightages  our 
SPECIAL  PRICE  $7.98  and  freight  charges, 
less  $1.00  if  sent  with  order.     The  mill  weighs 
120  pounds  and  the  freight  will  be  about  70  cento 
for  500  miles,  greater  or  shorter  distances  in  proportion. 
EVERY  MILL  IS  COVERED  BT  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE;  mon 
wind,  more  shake,  carries  more  screen  and  will  do  more 
and  better  work  than  any  mill  you  can  buy  for  820.00.  Will 
separate  wild  seed  from  wheat  In  one  operation,  will 
separate  foul  seeds,  such  as  mustard,  pigeon  grass,  etc.. 
from  flax  on  once  going  through  the  mill.  It  is  a  perfect 
cleaner  of  clover  and  timothy.  Made  of  the  very  best  ma- 
terial.  We  furnish  with  it  one  wire  wheat  hurdle,  three 
sieves,  wheat  screens,  wheat  grader,  corn  and  oat  sieve, 
and  barley  sieve.  Capacity  60  bushels  per  hour. 
C*7  OO  *8  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE.  Orderat 
v  I  iJO  once.  Write  for  free  Agricultural  Implement  Catalogue. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Chicago. 

LICE 

Or  Parasites 

can't  live  on  Horse, 
Cow  or  Dog  when 

Stewart's  Animal  Soap 

is  used.  Absolutely  Harmless.  Gives  the  coat  a 
sleek,  glossy  surface.  One  trial  proves  its  worth. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

THE  STEWART  SOAP  CO. 

135  E.  Ninth  Street,   •    Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Wood  Saw  Machines 

6  sizes;  hand  or  self-feed.  IS  to  76  cords  per  day. 
S.UALLK  Y  and  BATTIiE  CREEK  Drag 
Saws.  No.  2  Self-Feed  Battle  Creek  Drag  Saw, 
for  2  to  4  horses.  Price 


For 
Farm, 
Forest 

and 
Factory 


¥85.00;  with  power  com- 
plete. ¥150.  Famous 
ElectricClrcularSaw 
Machine. 
The  best 
Long  Timber 
or  Pole  Saw 
on  Earth. 
We  also 
make  En- 
silage and  Fodder  Cutters,  Grinding  Mills,  the 
Battle  Creek  BoltingorSlatMill.  Farm  Powers. 
Cat.  and  Introduction  prices  to  any  one  naming  this  paper. 
SMAUEY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Makers  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Clover  and  Timothy 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds 
and  do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Ked 
Clover.  Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List, 
also  Seed  Catalog,  mailed  free.  The 

HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

115.117  St.  Clair  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


THOMP  ft  SON'S 


CRASS 

Sowb  all  clovers andany  other 
grass,  no  matter  how  chaffy. 


SEEDER 

Bows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Beats  the  wind  and  wet* 


Special  Hopper  for 
wheat,  oats,  e 
Weighs  only  40  lbs. 
LASTS  IN- 
DEFINITELY, 


Don't  bay  a  seeder  ontll 
you  send  (or  oar  free  ttlns- 
trated  catalogue. 

Thompson  &  Sons,  YvmZa' 


The  82d  annual  edition  of  «nr  Ne  w 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture  -iheUad* 
ing  Rose  Catalogue  of  America—  fVcO 
on  request.  Desoribes  700  different  va- 
rietiesof  roses— many  rare  kinds  that 
a.   oannotbe  had  elsewhere.   All  on  own 
roots.    Describes  all  other  desirable 
flower*.   Also  freeon request,  sample 
copy  of  the  leading  Floral  Magazine— 
'•Success  with  Flowers." 
The  DINGEE  <fc  OOXARD  CO* 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  REID  Is  guaranteed  in  every 
respect.  Send  for  catalogue  No. 
12.  .  Trial  free. 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  market  Sts.,  -   PHIL1SA.,  PA. 


Saves 


9  yonr  fruit  and  make  yon 
money.   "THE  DAISY" islo years 
old  and  2ou,WU  in  use.   lias  every  improve- 
ment—rubber  hone,  perfect  rjoizlea  and  valves. 
|  No.  1,  (la,  $1.50;  No.  2,  iroo,  82;  No.  5,  all  brass,  jl. 
j  We  pav  express.   Agent*  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 
[W.il.J.jliii»tonA;<;o.,Box  1,  Canton.0. 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
advantages.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Estab.i 


'32  £f*4J  EC1*   EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
taut  Cj\^7\1>Cv5  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices.  JESSE  HARDEN, 
109  8.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New  © 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


Agbatifying  number  of  ambitious 
boys  and  girls  have  written  me  ask- 
ing bow  to  begin  nature-study,  what 
books  to  get,  what  subject  to  take 
up  first,  and  various  other  questions  of  like 
nature.  It  will  be  impossible  to  give  more 
than  a  few  helpful  suggestions. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  begin  to 
study  nature  is  to  observe  nature ;  note  the 
common  things  about  you;  inquire  into 
their  secrets  till  they  are  no  longer  common, 
but  objects  of  deepest  interest.  So  long  as  the 
elm,  oak,  maple  and  cedar  remain  to  you 
simply  trees,  then  are  your  eyes  holden  as  to 
their  real  beauty.  The  stone  you  pick  up 
from  the  garden— what  is  it  ?  How  came  it 
there?  Where  was  it  formed?  How  dif- 
fers it  from  the  garden  soil  about  it?  Was 
the  soil  which  it  clings  to  so  tenderly  ever  a 
part  of  it,  rock  like  itself?  You  note  that 
here  there  is  soil  of  one  kind;  a  rod  away 
it  is  of  entirely  different  texture.  What  was 
the  original  condition  of  these  various  soils  ? 
Turn  over  that  piece  of  board  at  your  feet. 
Study  what  it  conceals  for  one  hour,  and 
you  will  return  day  after  day,  and  at  each 
return  find  an  answer  and  a  question.  In 
the  leafless  trees  you  see  birds'  nests  of 
various  kinds.  Leave  them  alone  and  see 
what  birds  return  to  them  in  the  spring. 
Notice  what  birds  go  to  the  old  nests,  what 
build  new  ones.  Pull  up  a  stalk  of  wheat ; 
examine  its  roots.  Compare  it  with  the  roots 
of  the  different  grasses  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. In  short,  keep  eyes  and  ears  open  for 
the  story  nature  is  anxious  to  tell  you.  Carry 
a  pocket-lens  with  you.  Get  one  that  can  be 
mounted  on  a  rod ;  it  is  the  most  convenient. 
Such  a  lens  will  cost  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  $2.00.  One  costing  $1.25  or  $1.50  is  a  good 
power  for  the  amateur  to  purchase.  Acquire 
the  habit  of  using  it.  Maybe  it  is  a  dry  leaf, 
a  twig,  a  bit  of  rotten  wood,  or  a  snail  con- 
cealed under  a  board  or  stone.  The  main 
thing  is  to  begin  the  habit  of  observation. 
Your  own  tastes  will  soon  incline  you  to 
some  particular  line  of  study. 

One  of  the  best  aids  is  pencil  and  paper. 
Make  note  of  your  observations.  Describe 
as  accurately  as  possible  some  object,  noting, 
shape,  size,  color  and  any  peculiar  attributes 
it  possesses.  Then  take  another,  differing 
from  the  first,  and  make  a  like  description. 
Compare  the  two  and  note  the  differences. 
Take,  for  example,  a  piece  of  oak-bark; 
compare  it  with  the  bark  of  the  maple,  walnut, 
hickory  and  other  native  trees.  Then  com- 
pare the  pieces  of  bark  with  one  another. 
Are  you  puzzled  to  know  whether  that  bit  of 
rock  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  lime-rock  or 
not?  Get  five  cents'  worth  of  muriatic  acid 
and  a  dropper  costing  five  cents.  Drop  two 
or  three  drops  on  it ;  if  it  sends  up  a  vapor 
it  contains  lime. 

By  this  time  you  will  wonder  if  your  ob- 
servations tally  with  those  of  others.  You 
may  now  get  a  book.  If  it  is  botany  you  are 
anxious  to  study  get  Gray's  text-book  or 
Bessey's.  Prof.  Kellerman,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  has  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
subject.  For  geology  get  Le  Conte.  Later 
on  you  will  want  the  more  technical  manual 
on  mineralogy  by  Dana.  Prof.  Wright  has 
written  a  splendid  book  on  the  ice  age.  In 
zoology  Packard  is  good. 

I  have  recommended  books  of  the  highest 
authority.  Many  there  are  in  story  form- 
easy  to  read— but  so  far  I  have  found  none 
written  with  scientific  acumen.  The  works 
I  have  mentioned  will  require  careful  study 
and  constant  observation.  But  when  you 
master  them  you  have  accomplished  that 
which  will  make  you  an  intelligent  boy  or 
girl,  and  which  will  entitle  you  to  respect  in 
any  company  for  whose  respect  you  ought  to 
care.  Ambitious,  self-reliant  boys  and  girls 
do  not  want  too  elementary  books.  They 
want  those  to  which  they  can  look  with 
respect  and  confidence.  Then,  the  average 
country  youth  has  but  little  money  to  spare. 
When  he  spends  money  for  books  he  wants 
his  money's  worth. 

One  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  you. 
Do  not  let  any  book  take  the  place  of  your 
own  eyes.  Be  observant.  Eegister  your  own 
observations  and  correct  them  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  the  author.  Learn  to  think 
and  speak  in  technical  terms.  Write  out 
your  observations.  Correct  them  when  you 
find  corrections  necessary. 

I  want  you  to  see  the  beautiful,  the 
esthetic  side  of  nature.  You  can  find  in 
no  land  writers  who  got  closer  to  nature's 
heartthan  Emerson, Thoreau  and  Burroughs. 
I  would  earnestly  commend  these  writers 
to  you.  Bead  them  again  and  again.  New 
beauties  will  appear  with  each  reading.  But 
above  all  things  write  out  your  own  thoughts 


clearly  and  tersely.  You  will  then  learn  to 
appreciate  the  sentiment  of  others.  Who 
knows  but  you  some  day  will  be  able  to 
thrill  multitudes  by  the  magic  of  your  won- 
derful knowledge  of  nature  through  the 
medium  of  your  pen.  We  will  be  very  glad 
to  refer  any  of  our  readers  to  some  work 
along  any  special  line  of  study. 


Mrs.  F.  D.  Saunders,  the  efficient  lecturer 
of  Michigan  State  Grange,  makes  the  follow- 
ing plea.  It  applies  to  every  state  where  the 
bulletins  are  used. 

"Worthy  Lecturer,  as  yet  I  have  received 
returns  from  but  sixty  lecturers  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1900.  Why  should  you  shrink 
from  duty  in  this  respect  ?  If  you  have  been 
unable  to  use  anything  the  bulletin  con- 
tained it  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  re- 
turn the  supplements,  plainly  stating  what 
your  condition  is  and  tell  me  how  I  can  help 
you.  In  union  there  is  strength,  and  we 
need  the  strength  in  our  work  if  you  are 
successful  in  working  alone.  I  plead  for 
these  returns  from  you ;  it  is  but  little  for  you 
to  give,  but  aggregates  much  to  us.  Does 
it  occur  to  you  that  in  refusing  to  return  the 
supplement  reports  properly  filled  out  you 
are  doing  exactly  what  it  is  possible  some  of 
your  members  may  be  doing  for  you  in  your 
grange  when  they  refuse  to  help  you  on  the 
program  after  you  have  asked  help  of  them  ?" 

The  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  grange 
may  be  multiplied  many  fold  by  the  lectur- 
ers choosing  from  the  membership  persons 
to  correspond  with  the  officers  of  the  exper- 
iment station.  Select  those  who  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  subject  assigned,  or 
who  would  be  apt  to  give  the  matter  the 
attention  its  importance  demands.  Gain  the 
consent  of  the  persons  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  before  you  speak  of  it  in  the  grange. 
Select  for  horticulturist  one  who  takes  par- 
ticular interest  in  fruits  and  vegetables; 
for  agriculturist  an  intelligent,  observant 
farmer ;  for  entomologist  a  boy  or  girl  par- 
ticularly interested  in  insects.  Let  him 
report  on  the  insects  of  that  locality.  If  he 
does  not  know  the  names,  let  him  send  spec- 
imens to  the  experiment  station  for  identifi- 
cation. The  small  expense  incurred  could 
be  properly  borne  by  the  grange.  To  pre- 
serve specimens  of  most  insects  place  them 
in  small  bottles  and  cover  with  alcohol.  An 
observant  member  should  be  made  botanist. 
He  should  be  able  not  only  to  indentif  y  the 
native  plants,  but  those  that  have  been  intro- 
duced. A  short  report  from  one  or  more  of 
these  superintendents  of  departments  could 
be  made  at  each  meeting  and  a  special  report 
when  any  unusual  phenomena  presents 
itself. 

In  this  way  the  grange  will  be  familiar 
not  only  with  its  local  surroundings,  but  it 
will  be  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  ex- 
periment station.  Both  results  will  be  highly 
interesting  and  beneficial  financially.  The 
more  we  know  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
us,  the  better  we  can  distinguish  our  friends 
from  our  foes;  the  greater  knowledge  we 
have  as  to  the  best  way  of  conserving  the 
good  and  eradicating  the  bad,  the  more 
money  will  we  earn  on  our  capital  invested. 

Now,  don't  make  that  time-worn  excuse, 
"No  one  here  cares  for  anything  of  this 
kind."  There  is  no  neighborhood  but  what 
has  some  who  do  care.  Some  who,  by  a 
little  intelligent  direction  and  sympathetic 
help,  would  do  wonderful  things  in  the  world 
of  progress.  It  is  from  just  such  neighbor- 
hoods that  you  say  have  no  one  who  cares 
that  our  big-hearted,  brainy  men  and  women 
come.  Some  one  or  some  book  or  incident 
gave  them  an  idea,  and  they  pursued  it  and 
became  the  great  men  and  women  who  did  so 
much  to  make  the  past  century  remarkable. 


Some  time  ago  we  asked  our  readers  con- 
cerning the  labor  problem  in  their  local- 
ity. Quite  a  number  have  responded.  All, 
with  one  exception,  report  a  scarcity  of 
labor.  The  lowest  wages  paid  were  fifteen 
dollars  a  month,  the  highest  thirty-five  dol-- 
lars;  board  in  both  instances.  Several 
reason^  were  given— drift  of  population  to 
the  city  and  to  other  localities,  war  and 
shiftlessness.  The  first  and  last  fit  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.  The  South,  where  we  would 
suppose  labor  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  bit- 
terly complains  of  the  shiftlessness  and 
unreliability  of  the  negro  laborer.  The 
negro  will  not  work,  they  write,  if  he  has  a 
meal  ahead.  They  speak  of  the  rich  possi- 
bilities the  South  offers  to  enterprise,  capital 
and  labor.  The  demand  for  help  in  the 
house  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Indoor  help 
is  harder  to  get  and  less  satisfactory  than 
oor  help. 

The  better  class  of  hands  work  a  few 
years,  get  a  team  and  begin  operations  for 


themselves,  first  by  renting,  and  afterward 
by  buying,  a  small  piece  of  land.  The  farmer 
who  can  secure  one  of  this  class  during  the 
few  years  he  works  out  is  indeed  fortunate. 
He  is  glad  to  pay  him  a  good  wage.  The 
poor  laborer  is  dear  at  any  price. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
farmers  were  paying  as  high  a  wage  as  their 
business  would  bear  and  as  much  as  the 
labor  was  worth. 

It  is  a  matter  of.  serious  import  to  the 
farmer  how  he  can  best  conduct  his  business 
so  as  to  feel  the  least  the  burden  placed  upon 
him.  Here  at  Glen  Lee  we  are  getting  our 
fields  in  permanent  pasture  and  meadow  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  some  communities 
farmers  are  practising  co-operation  on  a 
small  scale.  With  intelligence  and  fair  deal- 
ing this  may  lead  to  greater  financial  inde- 
pendence than  the  farmer  now  enjoys.  He 
is  forced  by  conditions  over  which  he  has 
no  control  to  practise  the  methods  that  have 
built  up 'our  great  industries.  We  believe 
that  intelligent  co-operation,  both  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  farm  and  the  purchase  of 
machinery,  will  be  the  real  solution  of  the 
labor  problem.  By  reducing  our  acreage  of 
plowed  land  and  making  the  land  more  pro- 
ductive we  will  reap  more  benefit,  possibly, 
than  from  cheap,  unskilled  labor. 
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One  of  the  baneful  effects  of  our  need  of 
labor  will  be  the  relaxation  of  our  views 
concerning  immigration.  Immigrants  who 
are  honest,  industrious,  intelligent,  who  come 
to  our  country  determined  to  become  a  part 
of  its  people  and  to  abide  by  its  laws,  will 
make  desirable  citizens.  But  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  immigrants  of  the  past  few  years 
have  come  from  the  most  ignorant,  degraded, 
criminal  classes.  They  come  with  no  desire 
to  earn  a  living,  but  to  get  it  from  the  earn- 
ings of  others.  They  do  not  seek  the  country. 
The  congested  slums  of  the  city  are  their 
hiding-places.  They  form  a  great  part  of 
our  criminal  class  and  our  paupers.  Such  a 
class  of  immigrants  are  a  menace  to  our 
social  institutions.  Let  us  not  in  our  great 
stress  for  labor  urge  the  importation  of  a 
class  that  will  not  only  be  a  menace  to  our 
institutions,  but  a  burden  as  well. 


It  has  long  been  the  theory  of  social 
economists  that  country  life  will  build  up 
character.  Acting  on  that  principle  philan- 
thropists are  sending  out  small  colonies  of 
people  from  the  city. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  families  sent 
out  were  of  the  better  class,  the  plan  has 
met  with  success.  With  the  criminal  class 
it  has  been  otherwise.  It  is  true  that  segre- 
gation will  dwarf  some  of  the  evil  tendencies, 
but  isolation  is  not  creative.  It  will  not  im- 
plant in  a  human  soul  pure  ideals  or  good 
citizenship.  The  rural  communities  should 
protest  vigorously  against  the  settlement  of 
the  idler,  the  vicious,  the  low.  We  have 
enough  and  to  spare  of  that  class  now. 
Odious  crimes  in  secluded  country  places 
are  increasing  alarmingly  fast.  If  we  permit 
the  city  to  unload  on  our  rural  communities 
the  low  and  bestial  element  of  society  crimes 
will  multiply  very  rapidly. 


One  of  the  hopeful  signs  is  the  tendency 
of  the  better  class  of  citizens  to  seek 
homes  in  the  country.  Telephones,  electric- 
cars,  centralized  schools,  rural  mail  delivery 
and  good  roads  are  robbing  the  country  of 
its  terrors  of  isolation.  The  better  class 
of  men  and  women  love  country  life.  They 
long  after  a  few  years'  residence  in  the  city 
for  the  delights  of  a  country  home.  Some 
will  be  able  to  buy  a  small  farm.  Others 
will  be  laborers.  This  is  the  class  that  we 
need  and  that  will  help  us.  To  them  every 
encouragement  to  return  to  the  farm  should 
be  given.  And  the  greatest  incentive  we 
can  offer  is  rapid  means  of  communication. 


Only  a  few  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  Chicago,  February  26-28, 
but  their  earnest  good-will  will  follow  these 
educators  in  their  work.  Many  matters  of 
interest  to  us  will  be  discussed.  We  hope  to 
report  the  proceedings  in  another  issue. 

John  Trimble,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Grange,  sends  the  following  statement  of 
new  granges  organized  and  reorganized 
from  October  1, 1900,  to  December  31, 1900, 
both  inclusive.   New  granges  organized : 


Connecticut   1 

Illinois   2 

Iowa   1 

Maine   8 

Massachusetts  4 


Michigan  11 

New  Hampshire  2 

New  York   2 

Ohio  5 

Vermont   S 


Total  44 

Granges  reorganized  in  same  period  13 


[Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Century.  Greatest 
step  ever  made  In  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa- 
tors have  always  been,  these  Tubu- 
lar machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi- 
tor. They  are  worth  double  the  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi- 
tions to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
whole  first  cost  of  the 
machine. 

Wo  absolutely  warrant 
It  and  give  free  trial  to 
prove  it. 

Our  factory  is  run- 
ning double  turn,  one 
gang  all  day  and  one 
all  night, forthedairy- 
man  who  sees  this  ma- 
chine buys  it. 

In  addition  to  yielding 
more  batter  it  Is  verylight 
running.    A  600  lbs  per 
hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previous  300 
lbs  per  hour  machine. 
No  disksto  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com- 
plications. Washed 
in  two  minutes.  Top 
of  milk  vat  waist  high. 

Highest  award— Gold  medal  and  spec- 
ial Knights  decoration  at  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Valuable  book  "Business  Dairying 
and  catalog  No.  112,  free. 
Sharpies  Co,,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

.Chicago,  Ills,        West  Chester,  Pa. 


$10.98  HAY  RAKE  OFFER. 


For  $10.98  we  offer  a  strictly  high  grade  Hay  Rake 

the  equal  of  rakes  thai  retail  at  double  the  price. 
SEND   NO   MONEY  if  vou  live  within  500  miles  of 
Chicago,  (if  further  send  $1.00),  cut  this  ad.  out  and 

send  to  us  and 
we  will  send  this 
HAT  RAKE  to  yon 
direct  from  our 
factory  In  cen- 
tral Ohio,  by 
freight  C.  O.D., 
subject  to  ex- 
amination. You 
can  examine  U 
^»at  your  freight 
depot,  ana  If 
found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented,  and  the  equal  of 
rakes  that  others  sell  at  double  the  price,  then  ©  I  ft  AQ 
pay  the  freight  agent  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE,  $IUi90 
and  freight  charges,  less  $1.00  if  sent  with  order.  The 
rake  weighs  250  pounds  and  the  freight  will 
average  about  $1.50  for  each  500  miles. 

THIS  IS  A  GOOD  SUBSTANTIAL  RiKE.„Elt'»"r»«? 

20- tooth,  8 -foot,  made  with  steel  wheels.  The  wheels  are  at- 
tached by  malleable  iron  holders, the  teethare  fastened  by  a 
separate  bolt,  constructed  and  shaped  so  as  to  glide  under 
the  hay,  collecting  every  straw  without  striking  the  soil. 
The  teeth  raise  high  when  dumping  and  drop  the  entire 
quantity  of  hay  gathered.  Any  child  old  enough  to  drive 
-an  operate  it.  The  rake  Is  made  by  one  of  the  best  makers  In 
this  country.  Made  of  the  highest  grade  malleable 
Iron,  seasoned  hardwood  and  steel ;  highest  grade  wrought 
spindles,  easily  adjusted  for  any  variety  of  crop  or  service. 
The  shafts  are  hinged  so  that  the  draft  of  the  horse  as- 
sists in  discharging  the  hay;  no  effort  required  to  move 
the  lock  lever.  JTOR-  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  HAY 
TOOLS,  write  for  free  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


COUNT  NOSES 


I  Take  the  verdict  of  your  live  stock,  and  we  ven- 
ture that  it  is  overwhelmingly r' 
in  favor  of  ground  feed. 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills 

I  will  make  more  feed  and  better  feed  from  the  I 
same  amount  of  grain.  They  save  time,  money 
and  feed.  Numerous  kinds— both  sweep  and 
power.  Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  grains  I 
separate  or  mixed.  Send  for  catalog  50  before  ] 
you  buy.  We  mail  it  free. 
THE  F00S  MANFG.  CO..  Springfield,  0Mo. 


SIM  NO  MONEY 

It  you  live  within  500  miles  of 
Chicago,  (if  furthersend  $1.00), 
this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us,  and  _ 
wm  send  you  this  CORHSHELLER  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination. 
Ton  can  examine  it  at  your  freight  depot, 
and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory  and  equal 
to  shelters  that  retail  at  $10.00  to  $12.00, 
pay  the  railroad  agent  (Jfr/fl  OQ 
our  special  offer  price  *&*Ym  O  O 
and  freight  charges,  (less  $1.00  if  sent 
wi(h  order.  )  The  shelter  weighs  135  pounds 
and  the  freight  charges  for  500  miles  will  N 
be  about  75  CENTS,  greater  or  shorter 
distances  In  proportion.  THIS  IS  THE  BEST  ONE-HOLE  CORN 
SHELLER  ON  THE  MARKET.  Very  strong,  durable  and  easy 
to  operate.  Frame  is  mado  of  hardwood  and  shafting  of  rolled 
steel;  balance  wheel  is  I  arge  and  heavy,  whichmakeslt  the  easiest 
running shellermade.  Has  adjustable  ragiron;  willshellany 
kindofcorn.  ComeB  with  fan  and  feed  table  complete.  Capacity, 
25  bushels  per  hour.  0RI>ER  AT  ONCE.  Write  for 
Free  Agricultural  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Seed  is  Too  Valuable 

to  make  any  mistake  in  selecting  a  broadcast 

CFCII    CfiWFR    The  Cyclone 

Vbkll    wU  TV  blE    is  a  convenient, 
substantial,  accurate  and  time-tested 
machine;  will  sow  all  kind  of  grain 
and  grass  seed  perfectly  even;  saves  $f 
of  seed,  %  of  labor.    Over  25  years' 
experience,     large    annual  sales; 
special  equipment  for  manufac- 
turing enable  us  to    furnish  a 
strictly  high-grade  machine  at  a 
very  low  price.    You  can't  afford 
to  buy  an  imitation.    Special  price 
and  catalogue  free.  Address 
CHAMPION  SEEDER  CO.,  Urbana.  tnd, 


R!B  STRAWBERRIES. 

wLM  I  want  200,000  people  to  send  for  the  finest  plant  catalogue 
™UF  ever  published  of  strawherries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
line  fruit  or  novelties,  currents,  grapes,  &e»  16  years  in  the  bos. 
iness.  The  most  complete  strawberry  nursery  La  America.  Send  for 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

O.  BRANDT,  Box  413.   BREMEN.  OHIO. 


SRAPE  VINES 

1 OO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees.  Ac.  Best  root), 
ed  stock. Genuine,  cheap.  '£  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free,  lewis  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  N.K. 


MERCIAL  CLUB 


KANSAS  CORN  WINS 

DISPLAY  GETS  GRAND  PRIZE  AT  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  circular  and  package  that  will  grow  5  bushels. 
HUMBOLDT  GKALN  EXCHANGE,  Humboldt,  Kan. 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


February  15,  1901 


By  Ruth  Virginia  Sackett 


J,  young  woman  who  has  the  happy 
tikfe  faeulty  of  making  her  entertain- 
ments a  delightful  combination  of 
amusement  and  instruction  in- 
vited the  Colonial  Club  of  which 
she  is  a  member  to  a  supper  party 
on  the  twenty-second  of  February. 
The  invitations,  quaintly  decorated  with 
old-fashioned  lads  and  lasses  in  water-colors 
of  dainty  tints,  read  that  they  were  to  come 
together  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  "The 
Father  of  His  Country."  The  wise  little 
woman  did  not  ask  her  invited  guests  to 
come  in  costume,  nor  did  she  or  her  brother, 
who  received  with  her,  welcome  them  as 
George  and  Martha,  as  they  thought  to  do  so 
would  make  the  affair  more  of  an  exaggera- 
tion than  in  any  way  true  to  the  period 
which  they  meant  to  represent. 

The  decorations  were  suggestive,  and  in 
many  ways  followed  out  charmingly  the 
patriotic  nature  of  the  observance,  the  walls 
being  lavishly  decorated  with  starry  flags 
arranged  with  taste  and  pleasing  effect.  In 


Fig.  l 

a  conspicuous  place,  side  by  side,  hung  pic- 
tures of  General  and  Lady  Washington, 
while  the  globes  over  the  gas-jets  were 
covered  with  red  shades,  thus  making  a  soft, 
subdued  light. 

In  the  dining-room  the  table  had  many 
hints  of  the  anniversary  occasion;  in  the 
center  a  circle  of  low  candlesticks  held 
candles  burning  under  tricolored  shades. 
The  guest-cards  were  miniature  hatchets 
tied  with  yellow  ribbons,  the  club  colors. 
Beside  every  plate  was  a  three-cornered  hat 
of  spun  sugar  filled  with  candied  cherries, 
and  the  ices  were  in  national  colors,  with 
two  or  more  Jacqueminot  roses  beside  every 
serving.  The  decorations  and  refreshments 
all  showed  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  hostess. 

Before  leaving  the  table,  and  while  stand- 
ing, the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  en- 
thusiastically sung,  after  which  the  guests 
returned  to  the  parlor,  where  several  games 
in  keeping  with  the  occasion  were  intro- 
duced. In  the  first  place,  the  hostess  pinned 
on  each  individual  present  a  card  bearing 
an  appropriate  pen-sketch  and  a  printed 
name  of  some  man  or  woman  prominent  in 
Revolutionary  times.  She  informed  them 
that  for  one  half  hour  they  must  talk  of 
nothing  else  but  the  leading  events  in  the 
lives  of  those  persons.  All  entered  heartily 
into  the  spirit  of  this  diversion,  as  most  of 
the  participants  were  earnest  students  of  the 
history  of  that  time,  and  so  interested  did 
they  all  become  that  now  and  then  a  remark 
would  be  followed  by  a  general  discussion, 
so  that  the  half  hour  lengthened  into  a  much 
longer  time. 

Before  the  evening  silhouettes  of  those 
present  had  been  procured  without  giving 
any  reason  for  doing  so.  After  seating  the 
company  these  were  exhibited  one  at  a  time, 
and  the  person  first  guessing  whose  likeness 
was  shown  was  handed  a  slip  of  paper,  and 


Fig.  2 


the  one  having  the  most  of  these  papers  after 
all  the  pictures  had  been  disposed  of  received 
a  photograph  of  George  Washington. 

Another  amusement  greatly  enjoyed  was 
the  guessing  of  "Colonial  personages."  Some 
one  described  a  person  of  Revolutionary 
fame  in  a  way  which  was  difficult  to  guess, 
although  carefully  keeping  strictly  to  the 
truth,  yet  giving  the  less  prominent  rather 
than  the  more  important  and  well-known 
happenings  in  their  hero's  life.  Whenever  a 
name  was  spoken  of  which  none  were  able  to 
identify,  each  one  asked  a  question,  and  were 


answered  by  an  additional  fact  to  every  in- 
quiry. At  the  end  of  this  most  interesting 
game  the  young  woman  who  had  the  good 
luck  to  guess  the  most  characters  described 
was  presented  with  a  statuette  of  George 
and  Martha  Washington. 

There  was  still  another  game  that  I  am 
sure  is  worth  telling  about.  In  the  begin- 
ning one  of  the  company  left  the  room,  and 
during  his  absence  a  member  of  Washing- 
ton's cabinet  was  selected.  Upon  his  return 
one  of  the  players  was  supposed  to  imper- 
sonate the  person  upon  whom  they  had 
fixed,  all  remarks  being  addressed  to  him. 
The  guesser  had  to  find  out  by  what  was 
said  who  it  was,  and  the  one  whose  remarks 
led  to  the  right  name  had  to  take  his  or  her 
turn  to  go  out. 

The  latter  part  of  the  evening,  spent  in 
conversation  and  singing,  wound  up  with 
the  stately  minuet,  and  the  hostess  knew 
that  the  club  members  fully  appreciated  her 
efforts  to  make  the  meeting  a  success  by  the 
pleasure  expressed  by  all  before  leaving. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 

The  wise  little  school-teacher  in  District 
No.  2  of  the  small  village  of  Memphis  taught 
her  pupils  many  lessons  not  found  in  the  text- 
books. Bright  and  cheery  was  the  snug  little 
brown  school-house  on  the  wintry  evening 
of  the  twelfth  of  February.  A  faded  and 
tattered  American  flag,  which  the  local 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  kindly  loaned, 
draped  one  side  of  the  room  on  this  "red- 
letter  day."  A  large  star  of  red,  white  and 
blue  was  placed  opposite.  The  platform 
was  decorated  with  gay  bunting  and  this 
motto,  "Lincoln,  the  Defender  of  the  Union," 
in  bright  red  letters.  Small  flags  were  artis- 
tically arranged  on  the  white  window-cur- 
tains. A  jar  of  thrifty  red  geraniums  stood 
on  the  desk. 

Six  young  girls  happily  acted  as  assistants ; 
two  wore  simple  white  dresses,  two  blue, 
and,  of  course,  the  others  chose  red.  Every 
member  of  the  school  on  this  festive  eve- 
ning wore  a  ribbon  rosette  of  the  loyal  colors, 
the  gift  of  "Miss  Rose."  It  was  a  patriotic 


Fig.  3 

American  audience  which  fervently  listened 
to  the  following  entertainment : 

Song— "America." 

Recitation— "The  Flower  of  Liberty." 

Recitation— "The  Recessional." 

Song— "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever." 

Essay— "Lincoln  the  Patriot." 

Recitation— "Our  Country." 

Essay — "Famous  Pictures  of  Lincoln." 

Class  Song— "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

Song— "We  are  Coming,  Father  Abraham,  Three 
Hundred  Thousand  Strong." 

Recitation— "Dedication  of  Gettysburg  Cem- 
etery by  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Song— "Marching  Through  Georgia." 

Essay— "Lincoln,  the  Hero." 

Essay— "The  Funeral." 

Recitation— "Ode  for  the  Burial  of  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

Presentation  of  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by 

the  Trustees  of  the  District. 
Song— "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

The  grand  old  hymn  "America"  was 
enthusiastically  sung. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "Recessional"  was  ap- 
propriately selected : 

"God  of  our  fathers,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget!  Lest  we  forget!" 

"Lincoln  the  Patriot."  Every  loyal  Amer- 
ican will  concede  that  this  grand  republic 
has  three  great  heroes— Washington,  Lincoln 
and  Grant.  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the 
grandest  figures  in  modern  history,  began 
life  in  a  very  humble  station,  as  a  farm-hand 
on  the  frontier  of  Illinois.  He  next  acted  as 
pilot  on  a  flat-boat,  became  a  popular  clerk, 
a  sturdy  "rail-splitter,"  a  soldier  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  a  storekeeper,  a  success- 
ful surveyor,  faithful  postmaster,  an  able 
lawyer,  congressman,  a  firm,  courageous 
president,  and  finally  a  wise  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  amies. 

Burdened  with  incompetent  generals,  har- 
assed by  the  inaction  of  the  army,  and  an 
impatient  Congress  and  nation,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  with  wisdom  and  patience,  brought 


the  American  people  triumphantly  through 
its  greatest  vicissitudes.  From  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter,  battle  of  Shiloh, 
Manassas,  Antietam,  Chahcellorsville,  the 
magnificent  victory  for  the  Northern  troops 
at  Gettysburg,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Chick- 
amauga,  the  terrible  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Sherman's  conquering  march  to  the 
sea,  to  the  fall  of  Richmond,  was  a  four- 
years'  battle,  when  victory  for  "the  Union 
ended  the  mighty  struggle  and  peace  was 
declared.  Thrice-glorious  peace  spread  her 
mantle  over  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 
"Our  Country,"  by  John  G.  Whittier. 

"Oh,  land  of  lands!  to  thee  we  give 
Our  love,  our  trust,  our  service  free ; 

To  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 
And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee." 

"Famous  Pictures  of  Lincoln."  In  a  por- 
trait from  an  ambrotype  made  in  1858,  when 
Lincoln  was  forty-nine,  the  strong,  earnest 
features  show  the  dominant  force  of  his 
great  character.  Later  photographs  repre- 
sent the  president  wearing  a  short  beard ; 
in  several  of  them  the  great  kindliness  of 
the  noble  nature  is  clearly  portrayed. 
"Lincoln  and  his  son  Tad"  is  familiar  and 


Fig.  1  is  a  six-quarter  jockey-cap  worn  by 
both  boys  and  girls ;  it  can  be  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dress  or  suit,  is  very- 
neat  and  very  easy  to  make,  and  almost 
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attractive.  Another,  which  is  in  the  War 
Department  collection,  illustrates  the  intel- 
lectual and  dignified  statesman. 

We  who  lived  and  hoped  in  those  days  can 
never  forget  the  stirring  songs  Of  the  Civil 
War. 

"Dedication  of  Gettysburg  Cemetery  by 
Abraham  Lincoln."  Extract— "We  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  to 
detract.  The  world  will  very  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here;  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  carried  on.  From  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion.  We  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  the 
nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

"The  hero  Abraham  Lincoln  had  two 
chief  qualities— conscience  and  decision." 
"Once  convinced  of  duty,  nothing  could  turn 
him  aside."  "H  this  country  cannot  be 
saved  without  this  principle  of  liberty,"  he 
said,  "I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  the 
spot  than  surrender  it." 

One  of  his  noblest  traits  was  earnest 
helpfulness;  nothing  was  too  trivial  or  in- 
significant to  win  his  attention.  When  his 
work  was  finished  the  vile  hand  of  the 
assassin  shot  down  the  great  leader  of 
the  American  Republic. 

"The  Funeral."  In  the  early  morning  of 
the  fifteenth  of  April,  1865,  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
bullet  of  his  assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
The  sorrow  and  indignation  which  the 
sudden  tragedy  aroused  was  stupendous. 
Business  was  suspended,  and  on  Sunday, 
throughout  the  broad  North,  from  east  to 
west,  from  the  metropolis  to  the  distant 
frontier,  the  beloved  president  and  the  grief 
of  the  nation  were  the  subjects  of  the 
sermons.  On  Tuesday  the  dead  president 
rested  in  state  in  the  White  House,  while 
hundreds  paid  their  last  sorrowful  tribute 
to  the  great  hero.  Memorial  services  were 
held,  in  all  the  prominent  Northern  cities. 
Then  began  the  funeral  pageant  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  Springfield,  Illinois.  Balti- 
more, New  York  and  Chicago  all  held 
magnificent  funeral  ceremonies  while  the 
nation  mourned.  The  journey  occupied  fif- 
teen days.  Never  before  was  such  a  glorious 
tribute  paid  to  mortal  man. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "Let 
us  renew  our  faith  in  God  and  go  forward 
without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts." 

Adele  K.  Johnson. 

* 

MILLINERY 

There  is  a  wonderful  lot  of  economy  in 
the  making  of  children's  head-wear  at  home. 
Herewith  are  the  descriptions  of  six  styles 
for  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
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always  becoming.  The  outside  band,  which 
can  be  drawn  down  over  the  ears,  may  be 
lined  with  flannel  of  not  too  heavy  a  grade 
to  cause  it  to  be  bunglesome.  Measure  the 
child's  head,  and  cut  a  pattern  to  fit.  Bind 
each  of  the  six  quarters  with  ribbon  on  a 
silk  bias,  and  use  two  rows  of  machine- 
stitching  in  putting  together.  Use  card- 
board, and  renew  when  it  becomes  bent  or 
broken,  for  the  "children  must  play." 

Fig.  2  represents  the  Chinese  Boxer, 
which  is  one  of  the  clever  designs  of  the 
season,  and  made  principally  of  leather  or 
stitched  felt.  It  can  be  made  on  a  buckram 
frame  with  velvet  or  cloth.  Trim  with  a 
long  silk  tassel  and  machine-stitching. 

Fig.  3  is  a  tam-o'-shanter,  which  almost 
everybody  knows  how  to  make.  Plait  a 
round  piece  of  cloth  into  a  stiff  rim.  Nicer 
ones  are  crocheted. 

Fig.  i  is  the  Mexican  hat,  which  is  a 
leader.  It  is  made  of  striped  stitched  felt, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  soft  pompon 
and  a  twist  of  silk  or  velvet  around  the 
crown. 

Fig.  5  is  a  little  girl's  hat  with  em- 
broidered tarn  top  and  plaited  brim.  It  can 
be  made  of  felt  or  heavy  cloth.  H  light 
material  is  used  wire  the  brim. 

Fig.  6  is  a  toque  of  fine  broadcloth  em- 
broidered with  braid  and  a  silk  tassel,  with 
Shaker-flannel  lining.     E.  Harrington. 


TO  DEVELOP  THE  CHEST 

Many  women  who  have  a  poor  chest-de- 
velopment will  be  glad  to  know  of  a  very 
simple  breathing  exercise  and  massage, 
recommended  by  a  gymnasium  director. 

After  removing  all  tight  or  cumbersome 
clothing,  stand  erect,  head  well  back,  chin 
in,  and  throw  the  arms  out  straight,  directly 
in  front  of  you,  until  the  palms  touch  each 
other.  Then  begin  to  take  in  a  long,  full 
breath,  at  the  same  time  parting  the  arms 
until  they  are  back  just  as  far  as  they  will 
go ;  then  bring  them  together  again,  letting 
out  the  breath  as  you  do  so.  Repeat  this 
twenty  times  night  and  morning  and  you 
will  soon  find  that  it  will  make  breathing 
easier  and  will  develop  and  strengthen  the 
chest.  At  first  you  may  not  be  able  to  do  it 
twenty  times  successively,  but  you  can 
gradually  work  up  to  this  number. 

The  massage  of  the  chest  is  done  by  the 
circular  motion  of  three  fingers  pressed 
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gently  but  firmly  first  in  one  spot,  then  in 
another,  until  the  entire  chest  and  throat 
have  been  gone  over.  A  little  cocoa-butter, 
cold  cream  or  vaseline  rubbed  on  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  skin  food, 
cocoa-butter  being  the  best.  This  massage 
should  be  done  once  or  twice  a  day,  five 
minutes  at  a  time. 

Time  and  patience  combined  with  these 
two  simple  remedies  will  do  wonders  in 
developing  the  chest  and  filling  out  the  thin 
places.  E.  L.  H.  R. 

% 

"THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE" 

May  sometimes  be  an  object  of  commis- 
eration, but  if  the  great  army  of  sallow- 
complexioned  women  whose  lives  are  bur- 
dens to  them  because  of  inactive  livers  and 
shattered  nerves  would  regularly  and  syste- 
matically wield  that  instrument  for  at  least 
an  hour  daily  when  the  weather  is  season- 
able, in  flower  or  kitchen  garden,  assisting 
Dame  Nature  to  accomplish  her  work,  there 
would  be  less  recourse  to  powder-box  and 
medicine-bottle.  'Tis  the  best  cosmetic  and 
tonic  in  existence !   Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

Katharine  E.  Megee. 
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UNDERTONE 

Saints  and  singers  and  sages — 

What  are  they  all  to  me? 
A  heart  beat  through  the  ages, 

A  pulse  that  will  always  be. 
Worship  and  music  and  learning- 
Wisdom  and  song  and  prayer— 
I  see  in  each  of  them  burning 
The  lamp  that  love  set  there. 

Saints  and  singers  and  sages, 

Clear  as  a  swinging  bell, 
Canvas  and  lettered  pages— 
This  is  the  word  they  spell : 
"I  kneel,"  "I  sing,"  "I  listen," 

Each  in  a  different  tongue ; 
"Love  that  was  dead  is  risen! 
Love  that  was  old  is  young!" 

Saints  and  singers  and  sages— 

What  are  they  all  to  me? 
For  the  rusty  locks  of  the  ages 
They  furnish  the  golden  key. 
The  clasp  of  the  hand  that's  human ; 

The  cry  of  the  heart  for  its  own ; 
The  love  of  the  man  for  woman ; 
The  ache  of  the  soul,  alone ! 

—Post  Wheeler,  in  New  York  Press. 

a 

OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NEW  FACES 

^most  enjoyable  entertainment  can 
^SfjS'^    ue  8'iven  in  the  form  of  a  "Colo- 
i1*    nia!   reception"  or  a  "Martha 
^ME^Sa*    Washington  tea-party."  The  hos- 
tess has  large  play  for  her  skill 
',«-«%'     'm  devising  amusing  features,  and 
^      her  guests  will  always  be  glad  to 
learn  there  is  something  new  under  the  sun. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  a 
club  of  young  people  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  reception  of  this  kind.  The  invitations 
were  written  in  "Old  English"  on  old- 
fashioned,  brown  letter-paper,  and  a  little 
verse  accompanied  each,  to  tell  what  charac- 
ter the  guest  was  expected  to  represent. 

A  committee  of  three  decided  what  parts 
were  best  suited  to  the  various  persons  to 
be  invited,  and  the  verses  were  written 
accordingly.  Though  crude,  they  answered 
the  purpose,  and  afforded  much  pleasure  to 
both  the  writer  and  readers.  To  a  dark-eyed 
maiden  with  inky  tresses  was  given  the  part 
of  Pocahontas;  a  tall,  blue-eyed  six-footer 
was  George  Washington;  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradford  were  Governor  and  Mrs.  Bradford, 
of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  some  fifty  parts 
were  thus  assigned.  The  following  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  invitations : 

(Invitation  sent  to  a  Mr.  Hill.) 
Your  presence  is  requested  at  a 
Colonial  reception  atte  the  home  of 
Mistress  Mary  Stewart, 
February  ye  twenty-second, 
atte  earlie  candle-light. 
"If  Daniel  Webster  was  pretty  big,  We  think  a 

'Hill'  no  smaller ; 
To  be  like  him  just  get  a  wig,  e'en  though  it  makes 
you  taller." 

Among  other  verses  were : 

"You're  truthful,  with  his  little  hatchet; 
That  story,  have  you  one  to  match  it? 
If  not,  please  do  your  best  to  show 
Just  how  he  struck  each  Georgian  blow." 

(To  a  Mr.  Lawrence.) 
"Though  danger  spread  her  ready  snare, 

Your  erring  steps  to  trip , 
Remember  that  dead  hero's  prayer, 

And  'Don't  give  up  the  ship!' " 

(To  a  Mr.  Wallis.) 

'TTou're  Corn-Wallis,  who  surrendered  at  York- 
town  ; 

If  you  don't  want  to  be  him  you  can  fork  down 
A  more  pleasing  part  from  ye  olden  time ; 
We  choose  this  name  to  help  out  the  rhyme." 

"You're  the  very  best  man  for  Brom-bones ; 

Kill  all  your  rivals  with  trombones ; 
Put  your  hat  on  one  side,  then  away  with  your 
bride, 

And  call  her  your  own  in  fierce  storm-tones." 

"Don't  worry  about  your  clothes ; 
The  fewer  the  better;  you  pose 
As  'Kip  Van  Winkle'  with  his  dog; 
We'll  furnish  him,  but  not  the  grog." 

(To  a  gentleman  and  his  wife.) 
"As  the  Frenchman  who  said,  'I'll  get  up  and  get 
To  "The  Land  of  the  Free,"  sure's  my  name's 
Lafayette,' 

You  will  come  with  your  stars  and  your  stripes ; 
And  the  marchioness,  too,  in  your  good  wife  we 
view, 

Fairer  lady  we  never  have  met." 

"As  Virginia  Dare, 
The  first  heir 

To  English  parents  born 
On  Freedom's  soil, 
You  can  prepare 
A  costume  rare, 

Or  else  yourself  adorn, 
Just  as  you  choose, 
(So  you  wear  your  shoes) 

And  keep  your  hair  in  coil." 

"You  will  come  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Who  his  cloak  for  'Queen  Bess'  did  spoilie; 

Bring  a  hot  potato,  fresh  from  the  equator, 
And  for  a  kerchief  an  old-fashioned  doily." 


Sheets  of  paper  were  folded  to  form  the 
envelopes,  which  were  sealed  with  red  wax. 

The  guests  were  expected  to  appear  in 
costumes  appropriate  to  the  characters 
designated  in  their  invitations,  and  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  those  characters  and 
act  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  So  there 
was  quite  a  helpful  reviewing  of  history  and 
of  Irving  and  other  writers,  and  much  plan- 
ning of  costumes.  By  the  time  for  the 
reception  some  of  the  distinguished  guests 
had  become  so  learned— being  for  the  time 
quite  versed  in  the  stately  phrases  of  bygone 
days— that  they  were  scarcely  recognized  by 
common  folk,  if,  indeed,  by  themselves. 

The  hostess,  attired  as  Katrina  Van 
Tassel,  received  in  the  spacious  parlors, 
which  were  thronged  with  elegant  lords  and 
ladies  arrayed  in  silks  and  laces  and  wear- 
ing powdered  wigs.  Surely  the  real  Martha 
Washington  would  have  felt  at  home  in  the 
midst  of  that  brilliant  assemblage. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  there  in 
French  splendor,  and  announced  that  he 
had  crossed  the  sea  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
that  evening. 

Kip  Van  Winkle  came  with  his  dog,  and 
so  ragged  was  his  costume  that  he  feared  it 
would  not  outlast  the  evening;  so  he  soon 
withdrew  to  don  some  whole  garments, 
which  Mr.  Van  Tassel  was  kind  enough  to 
have  in  waiting  for  him. 

Daniel  Boone  wore  a  suit  made  of  skins, 
with  foxtail  trimmings,  and  his  hunter's 
cap  and  rifle  were  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  "eilled  a  bar." 

Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  led  the  grand  march 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  at  an  opportune 
moment  threw  down  his  handsome  cloak, 
that  she  might  walk  dry-shod  over  an 
imaginary  mud-puddle.  The  exquisite  grace 
with  which  this  timely  act  of  gallantry  was 
performed  made  the  hit  of  the  evening. 

Various  amusements  had  been  provided 
by  the  program  committee.  The  company 
drew  slips  of  paper, 
which  were  numbered, 
and  when  one's  number 
was  called  he  had  to  do 
what  the  paper  said  or 
provide  a  substitute. 
Some  were  required  to 
sing  a  song,  others  to 
recite,  debate,  make  im- 
promptu speeches,  poet- 
ry, etc.  Considering  that 
no  time  was  given  for 
preparation  some  of  the 
responses  made  by  the 
guests  were  very  fine. 

Later  in  the  evening 
written  questions  were 
handed  round;  they  re- 
ferred to  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  persons 
supposed  to  be  present. 
These  questions  were 
read  in  quick  succession 
by  those  holding  them. 
When  the  reader  could 
not  answer,  a  volunteer 
would.  It  was  requested 
that  every  one  give  some  answer,  no  matter 
how  ridiculous.  One  question  was,  "In  what 
war  was  Miles  Standish,  and  were  he  and 
Dolly  Varden  ever  engaged?"  The  clever 
answer  was,  "In  the  'War  of  the  Roses,' 
most  likely,  as  he  succeeded  in  conquering 
a  Rose"  (Miles'  wife  was  named  Rose) ;  and 
"A  Dolly  would  have  made  a  suitable  wife 
for  Miles,  because,  like  him,  she  would  have 
been  unable  to  'speak  for  herself.' " 

"If  George  Washington  was  the  'Father  of 
His  Country,'  who  was  its  mother?"  hap- 
pened to  be  handed  to  Martha  Washington 
herself,  and  her  ready  answer  was,  disre- 
garding grammar,  "Me!" 

For  refreshments  we  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  all  the  good  things  an  old- 
fashioned  board  would  have  had  upon  it. 
We  did  our  best  to  get  up  a  Colonial  supper, 
reading  Irving's  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow" 
and  other  tales  for  suggestions. 

Though  coming  in  the  costumes  of  "ye  olden 
time,"  the  merry  folks  brought  with  them 
regular  twentieth-century  appetites.  And 
well  they  deserved  a  feast  after  the  arduous 
task  of  powdering,  lacing,  beruffling  and 
courtesying  they  had  undergone. 

After  supper  more  games  were  indulged  in, 
some  songs  were  sung,  and  lastly  the  soul- 
stirring  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  rang 
out  while  every  hand  took  every  other  hand 
in  the  kindly,  old-fashioned  grasp  of  friend- 
ship—the one  fashion  that,  though  old,  is 
ever  new.  Vieglnia  Lee  Cooke. 

a 

THE  OTHER  SIDE 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  wives  and  mothers 
go  serenely  about  their  daily  duties  of  house- 
keeping and  home-making,  and  never  realize 
the  deplorable  state  of  drudgery  to  which 


they  have  been  reduced  until  their  eyes  are 
opened  to  their  unhappy  condition  by  read- 
ing the  articles  of  condolence  extended  to 
them  through  the  columns  of  some  favorite 
household  journal. 

Before  taking  upon  themselves  the  yoke 
of  marriage  the  world  lay  before  them,  and 
they  were  free  to  enter  into  any  one  of  the 
many  avenues  of  employment  now  open  to 
women.  But  willingly  and  gladly  they 
elected  to  marry  the  husband  of  their  choice, 
and  enter  into  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  domestic  life,  realizing  as  they  did  that 
no  compulsion  had  been  used,  but  that  of 
their  own  free  will  they  had  chosen  the  pro- 
fession of  housewifery  rather  than  do  battle 
with  the  world  in  a  public  career. 

For  the  first  few  years,  perhaps,  all  goes 
well  with  our  professor  of  housewifery ;  and 
although  she  has  many  things  to  learn, 
and  she  is  often  perplexed,  her  domestic 
duties  rest  lightly  upon  her,  and  she  is  a 
happy  wife,  content  to  be  the  presiding 
genius  in  a  congenial  home.  Then  sooner 
or  later  the  advent  of  little  children  bring 
additional  cares,  as  well  as  additional  joy, 
into  the  home,  and  the  wife  and  rriother,  in 
her  zeal  to  be  and  to  do  all  that  a  wife  and 
mother  should  for  her  home  and  family, 
very  often  overtaxes  her  strength ;  the  strain 
tells  upon  her  nervous  system,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  begins  to  see  life's  seamy  side. 

And  just  at  this  time,  when  she  most  needs 
a  little  judicious  counsel  and  encouragement 
of  the  kind  that  would  brace  up  her  flagging 
spirits,  she  picks  up  her  household  magazine 
and  reads  something  like  this :  "The  nar- 
row environment  and  the  never-ending 
drudgery  of  domestic  life  is  filling  the 
wards  of  our  insane  asylums  with  wives  and 
mothers,  broken  down  mentally  and  phys- 
ically by  their  self-sacrificing  and  thankless 
toil."  And  after  reading  this,  if  she  does 
not  fully  realize  her  hopeless  condition,  she 
has  only  to  turn  the  page,  and  there  she  will 


read  of  the  "dull,  dead  monotony"  and  the 
"mental  stagnation"  and  "spiritual  starva- 
tion" of  those  mistaken  souls  who  are 
bound  in  shallows  by  the  narrow  limitations 
of  four  square  walls. 

But  come,  let  us  reason  together.  In 
the  first  place,  let  me  tell  you  that  these 
dismal  phrases  are  only  the  stock  in  trade 
of  a  certain  class  of  writers  who  have 
nothing  better  to  offer  the  public  in  the  way 
of  entertainment.  And  as  a  rule  the  average 
woman  is  simply  amused  or  disgusted  with 
such  stuff  and  nonsense. 

There  is  no  career  open  to  women  that  is 
higher,  broader  or  more  potent  for  good 
than  that  of  home-maker.  And  there  is  no 
place  or  position  where  a  woman's  heart 
will  find  as  much  unalloyed  happiness  and 
real  content  as  in  a  home-life  that  is  sancti- 
fied by  the  love  of  husband  and  children. 
Think  for  a  moment ;  what  has  the  world  to 
offer  you  that  you  would  be  willing  to  accept 
in  exchange  for  the  satisfying  joy  of  a 
happy  home,  and  the  love  and  affection  that 
is  the  true  fulfillment  of  life  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  there  must  be  some 
inherent  taint  of  vulgarity  about  a  person 
who  considers  housework  a  drudgery.  All 
household  labor,  the  cooking  and  dish-wash- 
ing, the  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  the 
making  and  mending,  are  but  a  means  to- 
the  end  of  making  and  maintaining  a  home. 
And  the  crying  need  of  humanity  to-day  is 
not  for  women  in  any  public  capacity,  but 
for  broad-minded  and  progressive  women  as 
home-makers.  We  need  women  of  thought 
and  action,  who  are  capable  of  lifting  the 
tasks  of  housekeeping  and  home-making 
above  the  plane  of  common  drudgery  and 
sanctifying  them  as  a  labor  of  love.  We 
need  women  to  dignify  the  profession  of 


housewifery,  and  lift  it  from  the  old  rut 
of  monotonous  toil  to  its  rightful  place  as 
a  science  and  an  art.  And  we  need  a  great 
deal  less  of  the  discouraging  and  depressing 
sort  of  literature  and  more  of  the  helpful 
and  inspiring  in  our  household  journals. 
And,  above  all,  we  need  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  every  home-maker  that  intellectual 
ability  and  a  refined  and  cultured  woman- 
hood are  never  degraded  by  performing  the 
sacred  duties  of  home-making. 

In  every  true  home  where  the  husband  is 
the  bread-winner  and  the  wife  the  home- 
maker  there  must  always  be  mutual  toil  and 
burden-bearing.  The  wife  has  her  own 
cares  and  perplexities,  and  the  husband  has 
his  burdens,  which  often  are  heavy  and 
hard  to  bear.  He  must  see  to  it  that  his 
family  are  comfortably  housed  and  clothed 
and  fed,  and  his  children  reared  to  useful 
and  honorable  manhood  and  womanhood. 
And  then  let  us  consider  what  it  would 
mean  if  he  should  habitually  bring  to  his 
fireside  a  gloomy  and  discontented  face, 
because  of  the  incessant  toil  which  the  sup- 
port of  his  family  imposes  upon  him. 

It  is  the  mutual  burden-bearing  and  the 
love  and  sympathy  that  binds  the  hearts  of 
husband  and  wife  and  parents  and  children 
together  and  creates  the  ideal  home.  And  it 
is  a  good  thing,  a  great  thing  and  a  blessed 
privilege  for  any  woman  to  be  the  central 
figure  upon  which  the  happiness  of  such  a 
home  depends.      Mbs.  Clabke-Habdy. 


A  LITTLE  ABOUT  "  WASTING  " 

"I  do  not  understand  what  is  wrong  with 
this  cake!"  I  once  heard  a  young  girl  ex- 
claim, as  she  looked  ruefully  down  at  the 
heavy  mass  which  she  had  just  taken  from 
the  oven.  "I  so  wanted  it  to  be  good !  Why, 
I  beat  it  until  my  arm  ached,  put  in  almost 
twice  the  butter  that  the  receipt  called  for, 
and  in  spite  of  all  my  trouble  it  is  not  fit  to 
eat !"  And  she  looked  very  much  as  though 
she  was  inclined  to  cry. 

"No  wonder  it  is  a  failure !"  laughed  her 
mother,  not  unkindly.  "My  dear  Katie,  you 
must  learn  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  But  do  not  look 
so  woe-begone.  Throw  away  that  poor, 
discouraged-looking  cake  and  make  another, 
being  very  careful  to  follow  the  directions. 
It  is  only  very  experienced  cooks,  my  dear, 
who  can  venture  to  tamper  with  a  receipt." 

And  there  is  often  more  involved  than 
spoiling  your  cake  by  an  excess  of  riches  or 
richness,  girls ;  there  is  the  waste  of  good 
material,  even  though  the  "cake"  is  not 
ruined.  For  instance,  when  directions  tell 
you  that  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  washing-powder  is 
all-sufficient  to  a  dish-panful  of  water,  why 
shake  the  box  recklessly  over  the  pan  in- 
stead of  taking  the  very  slight  trouble  of 
providing  yourself  with  a  common  teaspoon, 
thus  saving  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  pow- 
der, and  consequently  the  price  thereof. 

There  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  adage 
which  tells  us  that  if  we  take  care  of  the 
pennies  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves; and  there  is  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence between  "closeness"  and  "carefulness," 
the  latter  being. quite  as  praiseworthy  as  the 
former  is  reprehensible.  Be  liberal,  or  even 
lavish  where  lavishness  is  an  improvement. 
If  you  are  making  a  rich  cake,  make  it  rich 
and  put  in  only  the  best  materials;  but 
there  is  no  virtue  in  throwing  away  a  pen- 
ny or  a  pennyworth  because  it  is  "only  a 
penny."  Many  a  little  comfort  or  even 
little  luxury  might  be  added  to  many  a  little 
household  were  this  fact  more  constantly 
borne  in  mind.  And  so  if  a  teaspoonf  ul  of 
washing-powder  or  borax  or  baking-powder 
is  called  for,  don't  put  in  two  just  because 
"it  won't  do  any  harm."  It  certainly  will 
not  do  any  good,  and  is  therefore  a  distinct 
waste.  A.  L.  H. 

% 

LINEN  CENTERPIECE 

This  beautiful  centerpiece  is  worked  in 
pale  green  heavy  floss  upon  firm  linen.  Lace 
or  fish-net  is  basted  under  the  scallops,  and 
the  pattern  run  before  embroidering  it, 
and  the  linen  cut  away. 


"DO  YOU  SUPPOSE?" 

"Do  yoti  suppose,"  said  Johnnie,  as  his 
little  cousin  laid  away  her  largest,  rosiest 
apple  for  a  sick  girl,  "that  God  cares  about 
such  little  things  as  we  do  ?  He  is  too  busy 
taking  care  of  the  big  folks  to  notice  us 
much." 

Winnie  pointed  to  mama,  who  had  just 
lifted  baby  from  his  crib.  "Do  you  think 
mama  is  so  busy  with  the  big  folks  that 
she  forgets  the  little  ones?  She  thinks  of 
baby  first,  'cause  he's  the  littlest.  Surely 
God  knows  how  to  love  as  well  as  mother." 

[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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NIP  AND  TUCK — A  FARM  STORY 

By  Dora  Read  Goodale 


Chapter  II.— Continued 


the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving 


ways 


jy&J*  Hobart  took  the  horse  and  plow  and 
turned  several  long,  deep  furrows 
through  the  wildest  part  of  the  den 
lots.  Uncle  Peter  quizzed  him  about 
his  "sorrel-bed"  and  bis  "hardback- 
patch,"  but  Hugh  divined  that  these 
trenches  were  meant  to  serve  as  run- 
something  larger  than  woodchucks. 
The  first  snow  of  the  season  fell  next  day,  and 
Hobart  was  in  high  spirits,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween mysterious  consultations  with  Lamson  and 
excursions  into  the  den.  By  this  time  the  whole 
family  was  openly  curious. 

On  Wednesday  Hugh  went  down  to  the  woods 
to  chop.  It  was  a  bright,  still  day,  and  the  crisp 
sprinkling  of  snow,  sparkling  under  the  morning 
sun,  seemed  to  become  the  landscape  even  better 
than  its  summer  dress.  Hugh  chose  a  strip  of 
large  timber  running  along  the  edge  of  the  pas- 
ture for  the  scene  of  operations.  The  trees, 
which  were  of  various  kinds,  had  a  half-human 
character  which  instantly  appealed  to  his  fancy, 
and  instead  of  making  a  clean  sweep  he  deter- 
mined to  thin  them  out  judiciously,  leaving  fine 
single  specimens  or  little  groups  with  space  to  de- 
velop symmetrically.  He  had  had  practice  before 
in  swinging  an  ax.  and  bent  to  the  task  so  vigor- 
ously that  the  chips  flew  in  all  directions,  and  be 
was  soon  glad  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  push  his 
cap  to  the  back  of  his  head.  Now  he  selected  a 
tall  beech  for  his  victim,  its  massive  gray  column 
crowned  by  a  cloud  of  papery  leaves ;  now  it  was  a 
venerable  maple,  scarred  with  innumerable  spout- 
holes  and  already  dying  at  the  top ;  and  again  a 
ring  of  white  birches,  which  seemed  to  have  joined 
hands  like  village  girls  in  a  game. 

The  shock  and  echo  of  his  own  blows,  the 
screaming  of  birds,  the  rending  groan  of  the  trees 
as  they  fell,  all  stirred  his  blood,  and  he  felt  that 
this  was  a  kind  of  sport  quite  as  exciting  as  hunt- 
ing and  more  sure  of  results.  At  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  hours  he  sat  down  on  a  big  trunk  in 
which  the  life-blood  was  still  (as  it  were)  warm, 
and  had  just  taken  from  his  pocket  a  goodly  sup- 
ply of  rye  bread  and  cheese  wrapped  up  in  brown 
paper,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  figure  making 
across  the  lots  some  distance  off.  The  first  glance 
told  him  that  it  was  Hobart,  walking  head  in  the 
air,  with  something  bulky  over  bis  shoulder. 
Hugh  jumped  up,  waved  his  cap,  and  shouted 
"Hello!" 

"Hello!"  returned  his  brother,  facing  about  and 
starting  toward  him  at  a  swinging  pace. 

"What  have  you  got?"  called  Hugh,  eagerly ; 
but  Hobart  made  no  answer  until  he  was  within 
a  few  yards,  when  he  stopped,  slid  his  burden 
from  his  back,  and  triumphantly  held  it  up  to 
view.  It  was  a  fine  red  fox,  with  bushy,  black- 
tipped  tail  and  black  forelegs,  wide-open  eyes, 
and  mouth  snarling  so  warningly  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  it  dead. 

"Oh,  my  eye,  what  a  beauty!  Hurrah  for  you! 
Kill  him  yourself?"  exclaimed  Hugh,  quite  car- 
ried away  by  this  unlooked-for  glory. 

"You  bet  I  did,  old  man!"  returned  Hobart, 
with  more  spirit  than  elegance. 

By  this  time  Hugh  was  examining  the  prize  with 
the  air  of  an  expert.  "See  what  white  teeth  be 
has!" he  ejaculated.  "That  means  ayouug  one,  I 
guess.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  chickens 
you've  stolen,  you  rascal!" 

"He  won't  steal  any  more,  anyhow,"  said 
Hobart,  who  was  visibly  swelling  with  pride. 

"Built  like  a  greyhound,  isn't  he?  No  wonder 
he  can  run!  You  didn't  shoot  him?"  asked 
Hugh. 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't;  and  what's  more,  I'm  not 
going  to  tell  you  my  secret.  Why,  there's  millions 
in  it,  my  boy,"  chuckled  Hobart. 

"You  didn't  trap  him,  I  know,"  declared  Hugh, 
who  had  been  looking  his  paws  over,  "so  you 
must  have  poisoned  him.  Oh,  well,  not  very 
sportsmanlike— but  never  mind." 

"Ever  hear  of  angleworm-oil?"  asked  Hobart, 
lazily. 

"No,  I  didn't.  Is  that  what  you  use?" 

"Ha,  ha!   Ever  heard  of  bumblebees'  honey?" 

"Ye-es;  but  not  of  killing  foxes  with  it." 

"Smart  boy!  Neither  did  I.  Now,  don't  bother 
your  little  brains,  for  you  won't  find  out  what  did 
the  business.  Hi!  Look  there ;  did  you  ever  see 
a  handsomer  brush,  tell  me  that?" 

"No;  it  beats  Uncle  Peter's  foxskin  rug  hollow. 
You'll  skin  him  and  sell  the  pelt,  I  suppose?" 

"You're  mighty  full  of  questions  to-day,  young- 
ster," observed  Hobart,  laughing,  and  hoisting 
Reynard  to  his  shoulder  again.  "Got  some 
trees  down,  haven't  you?  Ready  to  come  along 
home?" 

"No;  I  guess  I'll  work  awhile  longer,"  said 
Hugh,  glancing  up  at  the  sun.  "It  can't  be  more 
than  eleven." 

"All  right.  Good-by  till  dinner-time,  then,"  and 
Hobart  strode  off. 

Hugh  walked  back,  picked  up  his  ax,  and  fell 
to  work  with  redoubled  energy. 

"Hobart  has  done  well  so  far,  and  I'm  glad  of 
it,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  if  defying  some  secret 
thought.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  got  lots  of 
foxes,  and  'coons,  too,  for  the  den  country  has 
always  been  a  great  place  for  game.  Foxskins 
bring  a  dollar  apiece,  I  believe,  and  if  he  can  kill 
skunks  he'll  get  about  the  same  for  those,  I 
suppose.  Goodness  knows,  I  don't  mean  to  grudge 
him  his  luck;  it's  only  the  notion  that  he's 


smarter  than  I  am  that  gives  me  a  mean  feeling 
now  and  then,  and  I'm  going  to  get  the  better  of 
that  if  I  die  for  it." 

Hobart  meanwhile  went  straight  to  Dave  Lam- 
son's  with  his  prize,  and  took  a  lesson  then  and 
there  in  the  art  of  skinning,  and  then  a  lesson 
in  curing  the  skin,  branches  which  the  old  man 
understood  like  an  Indian.  This  nimrod,  who 
had  outlived  his  own  youthful  strength,  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  Hobart,  and  imparted  to  him 
secrets  which  had  been  jealously  guarded  for 
forty  years,  feeling  well  repaid  by  the  remark- 
able aptness  and  open  admiration  of  his  pupil. 
His  hunting  stories  were  retold  with  such  trifling 
embellishments  as  time  naturally  brings  about, 
what  ought  to  have  happened  insensibly  ming- 
ling with  what  did  really  happen ;  and  Hobart,  as 
he  listened,  was  fired  by  visions  of  deer-stalking 
and  bear-shooting  from  Maine  to  the  Rockies 
as  soon  as  his  turn  of  probation  was  over.  The 
uncertainty  and  excitements  of  the  chase  just 
suited  his  adventurous  spirit,  which  soon  grew 
restive  in  any  humdrum  pursuit,  and  all  his  am- 


caught  in  a  steel  trap  baited  and  set  in  a  most 
artful  and  engaging  manner.  This  victim,  being 
unpoisoned,  was  cut  up  and  fed  to  the  hens,  and 
it  tickled  the  boys'  sense  of  humor  to  see  those 
unconscious  ladies  turning  the  tables  on  their 
arch-enemy.  Several  handsome  black-and-white 
"varmints,"  as  Uncle  Peter  called  them,  likewise 
paid  the  penalty  of  past  excursions  into  the 
chicken-yard,  while  a  nestful  of  flying-squirrels, 
surprised  in  a  hollow  tree,  was  sold  alive  to  a 
grocery  firm,  and  suggested  a  new  field  of  enter- 
prise. 

Hunting  and  wood-chopping  aside,  our  boys 
found  their  first  winter  on  the  farm  surprisingly 
free  from  that  dullness  and  monotony  which  their 
town  friends  had  predicted.  Those  two  unrivaled 
country  sports,  coasting  and  skating,  prolonged 
many  a  fine  evening  and  sent  them  to  bed  with 
their  blood  dancing  under  the  double  stimulus 
of  rapid  motion  and  congenial  society.  On  days 
too  stormy  for  work  they  read,  "tinkered''  the 
wagons,  plagued  poor  Phebe,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  gymnastic  feats,  having  fitted  up  the  big 
barn  with  a  set  of  home-made  apparatus.  The 
Rockham  Grange,  a  flourishing  organization, 
welcomed  them  to  its  monthly  meetings,  where 
learned  papers  on  rutabagas  or  Chester  Whites 
were  interspersed  with  more  enlivening  matter ; 
but  the  crowning  enjoyment  of  the  winter  lay  in 
the  singing  rehearsals,  in  which  most  of  the  young 
people  of  the  neighborhood  took  part.  Both  the 
Willises  had  good  voices— Hobart's  tenor,  Hugh's 
baritone— and  they  were  promptly  invited  to  join 
the  church  choir,  which  met  for  practice  at 


"Triumphantly  held  it  up  to  view' 


bition  was  enlisted  to  make  the  business  in  hand 
a  success.  Scraping  and  rubbing  were  the  next 
requirements,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the  skin 
was  thoroughly  tanned  and  as  smooth  and  flex- 
ible as  the  finest  chamois.  Hobart  had  taken  nut 
the  jaws  and  polished  Master  Fox's  incisors  with 
an  old  tooth-brush,  after  boiling  them  up  on 
the  kitchen  stove,  amid  indignant  protests  from 
Phebe.  These  ornaments  were  now  glued  into 
place,  and  a  pair  of  glass  eyes  added  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  crafty  countenance.  But  Hobart 
was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  went  to  an  old  tailoress 
who  understood  fur-sewing  and  had  the  skin 
handsomely  mounted  under  his  own  supervision. 
Then  he  drove  to  Weatherby  and  placed  it  with 
the  principal  furniture-dealer,  to  be  sold  on  com- 
mission. It  was  marked  .?S,  and  sold  within  a 
week  for  a  gentleman's  library ;  not  only  that  ,  but 
it  attracted  much  attention,  and  two  others  were 
spoken  for.  One  customer  (a  lady)  preferred 
hers  without  teeth ;  the  other  demanded  a  flannel 
tongue  and  a  particular  shade  and  cut  of  cloth, 
and  offered  S10  for  it. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  any  scheme  of 
Hobart's  had  "worked,"  and  his  elation  was 
funny  to  see,  for  he  crowed  over  all  detractors 
like  a  young  cockerel.  The  gun  was  now  secured 
(a  muzzle-loader,  but  good  of  its  kind),  and  he 
blazed  away  early  and  late,  presenting  his  first 
brace  of  birds  to  Uncle  Peter  for  a  jubilee  dinner. 
Grouse,  or  partridges,  as  Northerners  call  them, 
were  very  plentiful  that  year,  and  he  picked  off 
five  under  the  same  oak-tree,  where  they  came  to 
eat  acorns.  Rabbits  and  even  squirrels  were  not 
despised,  and  before  Christmas  three  more  foxes 
had  succumbed  to  his  pills,  ond  a  fourth  was 


different  houses  under  the  despotic  leadership  of 
the  schoolmaster,  Eliphalet  Morrow.  The  princi- 
pal soprano  was  Laura  Pray,  an  intellectual 
damsel  who  studied  geometry  while  her  mother 
did  the  family  wash;  bright-eyed  Emily  Crozier 
was  chief  alto,  and  Frank,  one  of  her  six  brothers, 
second  bass.  These  were  not  all,  of  course,  but 
they  lived  near,  their  parents  were  old  friends  of 
Uncle  Peter's,  and  with  the  teacher,  who  boarded 
at  the  Prays',  and  our  two  boys  they  made  a  jolly 
company.  Hugh  soon  found  that  his  pleasure 
was  doubled  if  Emily  sang  from  his  book,  and 
used  to  manoeuver  for  a  seat  next  to  her  in  the  big 
sleigh,  and  exchange  his  bits  of  news  for  her  play- 
ful but  pointed  comments.  He  hardly  knew  how 
it  happened ;  there  were  other  bright,  pretty  girls 
quite  as  ready  to  laugh  and  chatter  with  him,  but 
he  liked  none  of  them  half  so  well.  Perhaps  her 
great  attraction  lay  in  a  fact  which  he  early  dis- 
covered ;  namely,  that  she  had  something  to  her. 
She  was  brave,  generous  and  warm-hearted,  and 
Hugh,  young  as  he  was,  cared  little  for  graces 
that  were  not  rooted  in  character. 

So  the  winter  slipped  by,  and  almost  before  they 
were  ready  for  it  the  ice  began  to  break  up,  the 
drifts  disappeared,  and  the  young  farmers  realized 
that  the  season  of  planting  was  at  hand.  Hugh 
had  filled  the  shed  by  dint  of  determined  work 
when  heavy  snows  and  natural  indolence  often 
combined  to  tempt  him  to  linger  indoors,  and  it 
was  with  solid  satisfaction  that  he  placed  an 
additional  hundred  and  fifty  to  his  credit  in  the 
Wachusett  bank.  Though  Hobart,  too,  had 
worked  hard,  his  work  was  more  of  the  nature  of 
fun,  being  in  the  main  just  what  he  liked  best  to 
do,  wherefore  it  seemed  only  fair  that  his  brother" 


should  have  outstripped  him  in  his  receipts. 
Hugh,  then,  was  ahead;  and  that  he  was  not 
farther  ahead  was  due  entirely  to  Hobart's  in- 
genuity in  disposing  of  his  wares.  The  dried 
skins  as  ordinarily  sold  would  not  have  brought 
him  a  quarter  of  what  he  received. 

Spring  opened  warm  and  wet.  Hugh  wanted  a 
hoed  crop  on  his  orchard  land,  and  decided  to 
plant  it  to  corn.  Hobart  also  put  a  large  piece 
in  corn,  and  the  crop  flourished  mightily  under 
the  July  sun ;  but  though  a  source  of  great  pride 
to  the  owners,  it  was  destined  to  cause  them  much 
tribulation  of  spirit  before  they  saw  the  last  of  it. 


Chapter  nr. 


SECRETS 


"What  would  you  wager,"  said  Uncle  Peter, 
"that  I  haven't  learnt  of  something  val'able  on 
the  farm  that  you  boys  will  never  find,  though 
it's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face?" 

"The  nose  on  Hugh's  face,  you  mean?"  asked 
Hobart,  so  innocently  that  even  the  owner  of  that 
feature  could  not  help  laughing. 

■  Valuable?  Valuable  in  what  way,  uncle?"  he 
demanded,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  his  voice 
heard. 

"Well,  I  won't  say  what  way  exactly,  more  than 
to  tell  ye  it's  something  either  one  of  ye'd  be  glad 
enough  to  get  a-hold  of.  But  there!  You  never 
will  get  a-hold  of  it  unless  I  tell  ye,  and  I'll  wait 
to  do  that  till  after  the  property's  lotted;  it'll 
help  to  make  things-a  bit  evener." 

"Uncle's  discovered  a  gold-mine!  Hooray! 
Say,  if  one  of  us  should  discover  it,  too,  may  we 
work  it  up?"  inquired  Hobart. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  boy;  work  up  all  the  gold-mines 
you  happen  to  run  acrost,  and  good  luck  to  ye," 
chuckled  his  uncle. 

•Well.  I  believe  it's  the  black  muck  down  in  the 
swamp,  and  I've  been  thinking  for  some  time  that 
would  make  a  splendid  fertilizer.  I  mean  to  raise 
a  big  crop  of  celery  there  next  year,  and  later  I 
shall  either  clean  out  the  swamp  or  flood  it  and 
start  a  cranberry-bog,"  announced  Hobart,  who 
could  not  be  caught  day  or  night  without  a 
brilliant  idea  in  his  head. 

"Pooh!  I  don't  believe  it's  anything  common 
like  that,"  began  Hugh,  when  his  brother  cut  him 
short  with  the  exclamation,  "Hi,  there,  com- 
pany's coming!"  and  all  hurried  to  the  door  as  a 
loaded  buckboard  drew  up  with  a  flourish.  Three 
boys— Frank,  Leon  and  Charles  Crozier— were  out 
in  a  twinkling,  and  three  muscular  right  arms 
were  extended  to  the  young  girl,  who  sprang 
lightly  dow  n  in  the  midst  of  her  noisy  body-guard. 

"Good-morning!  How  are  you  all?"  cried  the 
cheerful  young  voice.  "Charles  wanted  to  con- 
sult Hobart  about  the  hunt  to-morrow  night,  and 
as  I  had  an  errand  with  Phebe,  I  thought  I'd 
come,  too." 

"Glad  enough  to  have  a  sight  of  your  pretty 
face,"  responded  Uncle  Peter  (and  the  boys 
agreed  with  him  perfectly).  "It  takes  some  piece 
of  business  to  bring  you  here  nowadays,  for  you 
ain't  neighborly  as  you  used  to  be,"  he  added, 
shaking  her  hand  reprovingly. 

"Well,  you  don't  need  me  now,  sir,  with  so 
much  home  talent  to  draw  upon ;  and.  besides,  it 
takes  most  of  my  time  to  keep  six  brothers  in 
order,"  returned  Emily,  glancing  up  at  the  manly 
group  with  playful  solicitude. 

"Let's  sit  outside,"  proposed  Hugh,  and  they 
were  soon  clustered  comfortably  about  the  porch 
and  steps,  two  or  three  of  the  lads  preferring  the 
crisp  bank  under  the  maple-tree.  It  was  a  perfect 
fall  morning,  all  dazzling  sunshine  and  spicy 
shade,  with  the  last  traces  of  hoar-frost  just 
vanishing  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  the  trees 
on  every  side  flaming  like  splendid  bouquets, 
while  at  the  foot  of  the  meadows  Fort  River  wound 
blue  as  a  turquoise.  For  a  few  moments  all  sat 
hushed,  drinking  in  with  delight  the  beauty  of  the 
familiar  but  ever-new  scene;  then  Uncle  Peter 
broke  the  sp^ll,  and  soon  every  tongue  was  clat- 
tering briskly,  for  neighbors  are  a  pleasant  insti- 
tution unknown  to  cities,  and  our  friends  enjoyed 
their  privilege  to  the  full.  The  latest  anthem 
must  be  practised  extempore,  the  coming  school 
year  and  its  changes  discussed,  the  list  of  blue 
ribbons  at  last  week's  cattle  show  commented  on, 
and  Hobart's  prize  cauliflower  and  mammoth 
pumpkins  displayed.  A  basketful  of  grapes  ap- 
peared, and  likewise  disappeared  in  an  astonish- 
ingly short  time,  while  the  prospects  for  the 
hunting  season  drew  an  intermittent  cross-fire 
from  the  two  half-fledged  sportsmen  perched  on 
the  veranda  rail. 

"Really.  I  must  go  and  find  Phebe,"  exclaimed 
Emily  at  last,  shaking  back  her  two  brown  braids. 
"There's  a  heap  of  mending  as  big  as  a  hay-cock 
at  home,  and  1  promised  to  do  the  pasting  on 
Joe's  windmill  this  forenoon." 

"Hear  about  the  corn-thief  first,"  put  in  Hobart, 
not  too  much  absorbed  in  the  merits  of  rival  dogs 
to  take  note  of  all  that  went  on. 

"Oh,  have  you  caught  him?  Father  said  last 
week  you  were  losing  your  corn,  and  wouldn't 
have  enough  left  to  chase  a  'coon  through  by  the 
time  the  moon  was  full." 

"Yes,  we've  caught  the  rascal  at  last,"  spoke 
up  Hugh,  making  a  praiseworthy  effortto  conquer 
his  diffidence  in  the  presence  of  the  less  warlike 
sex. 

Cries  of  "Who  was  it?"  "How  did  you  catch 
him?"  and  "Did  he  fight?" 

"No  chance  to  fight.  It  was  Bill  Landry." 

"What!  That  cne-eyed  Canadian  with  four 
bare-footed  children?  I  pity  them,  anyway, 
poor  things!" 

•We'll  let  him  off  easy  if  you  say  so,"  declared 
Hugh,  gallantly;  and  turning  to  the  eager-faced 
group,  he  went  on: 

•Vou  see  it  was  this  way,  boys.  We  found  that 
somebody  was  getting  into  the  back  lots  and 
making  off  with  the  corn,  a  little  here  and  a  litMe 
there,  so  it  wouldn't  show  much,  but  we  missed  it, 
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and  made  up  our  minds  to  stop  that  game  before 
.we  were  many  days  older.  It  was  so  dry  you 
couldn't  follow  the  tracks,  so  last  Tuesday  night 
we  decided  to  watch,  Hohe  taking  the  lower  piece 
and  I  the  upper  field,  next  to  the  orchard." 

"What  sort  of  a  night  was  it?"  interrupted 
Frank. 

"Oh,  kind  of  half  dark,  with  the  moon  peeping 
out  now  and  then  between  big  black  clouds.  We 
cooled  our  heels  till  'most  midnight  without  see- 
ing a  thing,  and  then  as  I  sat  leaning  against  that 
queer  pock-marked  rock  that  just  puts  its  nose 
out—  Did  you  speak,  uncle?" 

"No,"  said  Uncle  Peter,  with  something  be- 
tween a  cough  and  a  chuckle. 

"Well,  I  was  sitting  there  half  asleep,  as  I  say, 
when  I  heard  a  noise  that  started  me  up  wide- 
awake in  a  jiffy,  and  pretty  soon  I  made  out  two 
figures  in  :i  one-horse  cart  making  along  next  to 
the  fence—" 

"Bid  you  have  a  gun?"  asked  Charles,  thirsting 
for  bloodshed. 

"No;  uncle  wouldn't  let  us.  I  had  a  stick  and 
my  jack-knife,  and  that  was  all  except  some 
matches." 

"What  did  you  want  of  matches?"  asked  Emily, 
curiously. 

"Well,  I  read  about  a  Westerner  once  who 
caught  hay-thieves  that  way,  and  he  crept  up  be- 
hind and  fired  the  load.  The  man  discovered  it 
just  in  time  to  skip,  but  the  wagon  was  burned, 
and  the  horses  got  their  tails  singed,  I  guess." 

"Oh,  Hugh!  And  you  tried  the  same  thing?" 
exclaimed  Leon,  with  round  eyes. 

"No,  I  didn't,  but  something  like  it.  By  that 
time  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  it  was  as  black 
as  a  tar-bucket,  so  I  dodged  from  one  shock  to 
another  till  I  got  pretty  close,  and  when  their 
backs  were  turned  (they  were  loading  up  as  fast 
as  they  could)  I  slipped  around,  cut  the  traces, 
jumped  on  the  horse  and  gave  him  a  cut  that  sent 
us  flying  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson. 
The  two  danced  and  swore  and  yelled  after  me  in 
their  French  lingo,  but  I  just  tore  to  the  barn,  put 
the  beast  in  the  stable,  locked  everything  up 
snug  and  went  to  bed.  Hobart  recognized  the 
horse  the  minute  he  set  eyes  on  it,  and  I  should 
have  called  on  Master  Landry  with  a  constable 
next  day  if  he  hadn't  come  around  himself  and 
begged  off." 

"Did  they  take  the  wagon  home?"  asked  the 
boys,  deeply  interested. 

"Pitched  off  the  load  and  ran  it  home  by  hand. 
He'll  have  to  pay  up,  of  course,  but  we'll  let  him 
work  it  off,  and  won't  be  hard  on  him,"  said  Hugh, 
nodding  at  Emily. 

"Why  don't  you  fellows  get  up  a  husking-bee, 
finish  your  corn-shucking,  please  your  uncle,  and 
have  a  jolly  good  time  besides?"  suggested 
Charles,  who  was  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
turf,  chewing  grass  like  a  meditative  colt. 

"Bright  boy!  That's  a  first-rate  idea!  We'll 
do  it!"  cried  Hobart,  slapping  his  knee;  and  the 
others  agreed  that  it  was  "the  very  thing,"  for 
any  device  for  turning  work  into  a  frolic  was  wel- 
come in  their  busy  lives. 

"Boom  enough  on  the  big  barn  floor  for  all  the 
young  folks  in  town,  and  there  hasn't  been  a  com- 
pany there  since  I  was  a  young  spark  myself," 
observed  Uncle  Peter,  squaring  his  shoulders  as 


if  the  weight  of  forty  odd  years  fell  off  as  memory 
traveled  back  to  the  wholesome  days  of  lang  syne. 

"We  shall  want  to  have  the  house  all  open  and 
lit  up,  roaring  big  fires  in  the  fireplaces  and 
supper  in  the  log  kitchen.  It's  just  the  place!" 
cried  Hobart,  whose  fancy  had  caught  like  tinder, 
as  usual.  "A  row  of  Jack-o'-lanterns  along  the 
top  of  the  fence,  and  asters  and  red  leaves  stuck 
up  around,  will  be  decoration  enough;  then  we 
must  have  Dick  Lamson  to  play  the  fiddle  for  us, 
and  wind  up  with  a  good  old-fashioned  Virginia 
reel.  Pandowdy,  doughnuts  and  apple  pie,  with 
sweet  cider  to  drink,  will  be  the  proper  refresh- 
ments, heh,  uncle?"  he  went  on.  "Phebe  will 
cut  up  about  the  cooking,  of  course,  but  we  can 
call  her  the  chaperon  and  they're  always  dis- 
agreeable." 

"Oh,  Phebe  will  like  it.  She'll  be  in  her  el- 
ement," declared  Emily.  "No  doubt  she  went  to 
real  husking-bees  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  she 
won't  mind  the  extra  work  because  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  thing." 

"I  doubt  if  the  Griffin  ever  was  a  girl;  anyhow, 
there's  no  more  sentiment  in  her  than  there  is 
milk  in  a  broom-handle,"  returned  Hobart,  with 
conviction. 

"Indeed,  you're  mistaken,  sir!"  exclaimed 
Emily.  "I've  known  her  longer  than  you  have, 
and  she  has  a  kind,  warm  heart  of  her  own,  in 
:spite  of  her  tongue." 

"Well,  we'll  take  your  word  for  it,  for  you  see 
the  best  side  of  everybody.  But  what  do  you 
mean  by  talking  about  real  husking-bees,  as  if 
ours  wasn't  real?"  demanded  Hobart,  with  mis- 
chief in  his  hawk's  eye. 

"Why,  I  think  all  such  modern  revivals  of  good 
old  customs  are  only  a  sort  of  make-believe,  like 
the  Christmas  celebration  at  Bracebridge  Hall," 
answered  Emily,  frankly. 

"Well,  so  long  as  there's  real  corn  and  real 
young  folks  I  don't  know  why  there  shouldn't  be 
real  husking-bees,"  declared  Uncle  Peter.  "Only 
trouble  is,  there's  nobody  now  can  play  the  rous- 
ing old  games— 'It  rains  and  it  snows,'  and 
'Chasing  the  buffalo,'  and  'Copenhagen.'  Bless 
me,  didn't  we  use  to  make  the  rafters  ring  -with 
'em!" 

"Our  girls  wouldn't  dare  play  them  for  fear  of 
Mrs.  Grundy,"  said  Hobart,  slyly. 

"You  ought  to  write  your  invitations  in  rhyme. 
Something  Yankeefied  and  not  too  flowery," 
remarked  Emily. 

"Write  'em  yourself,  Milly.  You  do  poetry  first- 
Tate,"  advised  Leon,  promptly  handing  out  a  torn 
paper  and  a  stump  of  a  pencil ;  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  the  obliging  muse  had  produced  the 
following: 

Good  Farmer  Clapp  and  his  two  boys 

Extend  to  you  an  Invite 
To  come  and  help  them  husk  their  corn, 

Let's  say  next  Wednesday  night. 

The  moon  gets  up  'fore  seven, 

We'll  set  to  work  by  then, 
But  if  it  looks  a  sight  like  rain, 

Why,  Thursday  try  again. 

Amid  the  acclamations  which  greeted  this 
effort  Emily  departed  in  search  of  Phebe,  and 
soon  after  the  meeting  broke  up. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


A  MARRIAGE  BY  TELEPHONE 

By  Harriet  A.  Lusk 


>  E  wrote  a  letter  to  a  farm  journal  of 
the  Middle  West  expatiating  on  the 
beauties  of  his  native  state.  She  read 
it  and  sent  a  letter  of  appreciation  to 
the  author.  He  lived  in  California, 
she  lived  in  Missouri;  but  in  these 
$£f*  days  of  overland  express-trains  it  does 
*  not  take  long  for  a  letter  to  wing  its 
way  to  the  coast,  or  for  a  reply  to  reach  the  sender 
if  the  recipient  is  a  prompt  correspondent.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  romance,  but  not  the 
ending,  by  any  means. 

Other  letters  passed  between  the  two,  and  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  she  received  the  following 
original  epistle,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  is  transcribed  into  readable  English 
minus  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  orthography  and 
punctuation,  and  yet  preserving  the  full  meaning 
of  the  writer : 

Mt.  Olympus,  Oal. 
Dear  Mary:— You  say  your  life  is  a  lonely  one;  so 
is  mine.  What  do  you  say  to  our  getting  married? 
I  am  thirty-five  years'old,  as  good-looking  as  the  aver- 
age man,  and  with  your  help  can  make  you  a  nice 
home.  I  am  proprietor-in-chief  of  the  Mt.  Olympus 
Sanatorium,  and  have  one  of  the  largest  ranches  in 
California,  free  of  debt.  Oranges  and  figs  go  to  waste 
by  the  bushel  all  about  me.  I  cannot  get  away  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  if  you  say  so,  and  will  come  on, 
we  will  he  married  here.  As  soon  as  I  hear  from  you 
we  will  arrange  about  transportation.  When  shall  I 
meet  you  with  my  four-to-hand?  Have  you  any 
pictures  of  yourself?  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
one,  so  that  I  may  know  you  when  I  meet  you  at  the 
station.  And  yet  methinks  I  can  see  you  even  now, 
dear  Mary.  By  the  way,  how  old  are  you? 
Faithfully, 

James  Partington  Boone, 
Proprietor  Mt.  Olympus  Sanatorium. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Miss  Mary  read  this 
Ingenious  love-letter  with  great  interest ;  indeed, 
it  was  quite  a  novelty,  as  it  was  the  second  one 
she  had  received  in  her  entire  life,  and  the  first 
one  in  fifteen  years.  She  therefore  lost  no  time 
in  replying  to  the  invitation,  for  the  proposal  quite 
coincided  with  her  views,  which  had  always  bor- 
dered on  the  romantic. 


It  so  happened  that  she  did  not  have  a  recent 
picture  to  inclose,  which  was  just  as  well,  she  was 
certain ;  but  she  happened  to  think  of  one  she  had 
had  taken  at  nineteen— twelve  years  before— and 
she  sent  that  without  any  explanation.  The  letter 
read  as  follows : 

Dear  James:— Surely  Providence  intended  us  for 
each  other.  I  have  felt  it  from  the  first.  My  heart 
went  out  to  you  when  I  read  your  letter  in  the  paper, 
and  I  am  ready  to  marry  you  any  time  you  say.  My 
mother  objects  to  my  going  so  far  away  until  we  are 
joined  in  holy  bands  of  matrimony.  I  have  an  aunt  in 
San  Jose,  whom  I  have  never  seen.  It  is  my  intention 
to  pay  her  a  visit  soon,  and  why  can  we  not  be  married 
by  telephone  after  my  arrival  there  ?  This  method  is 
one  of  the  latest  fads  in  the  East,  I  am  told,  and  as  the 
ceremony  is  just  as  binding  we  can  put  it  to  the  test. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  he  more  proper  than  for  me  to  go 
to  Mt.  Olympus  as  plain  Miss  Barnes. 

Your  loving 

Mary. 

P.  S.— I  am  twenty-five  years  old,  but  look  much 
younger. 

N.  B.— I  will  pay  the  minister  at  San  Jose. 

When  James  Partington  Boone  received  the 
foregoing  he  chuckled  audibly,  and  then  sat  down 
at  once  to  write  to  his  fiancee.  The  day  and  hour 
for  the  marriage  was  set,  and  all  the  preliminaries 
arranged;  after  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait. 

That  night  James  smoked  his  pipe  longer  than 
usual,  and  he  sat  way  into  the  night  watching  the 
smoke  curl  up  from  his  meerschaum  into  fanciful 
pictures  of  Mary,  just  as  any  good  lover  should 
have  done. 

On  the  following  Thursday  Mt.  Olympus  called 
up  San  Jose  at  the  hour  agreed  upon. 

"Is  that  you,  Mary?"  said  James. 

"Yes, "  was  the  reply ;  "wait  just  a  moment  till  I 
speak  to  Deacon  Philpotts."  At  that  a  sepulchral 
voice,  which  could  only  emanate  from  the  throat 
of  a  very  pious  clerical  gentleman,  said: 

"Hello,  Mr.  Boone!" 

"Hello  yourself!"  was  the  jocular  response. 
'■'You  most  ready  at  that  end  ?" 
"Yes,"  assented  the  minister,  with  gentle  dig- 


nity; "but  isn't  this  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary?" 

"I  don't  know,"  drawled  the  rancher ;  "ask  Mary. 
It's  my  first  venture  in  the  matrimonial  line.  Say, 
parson,  you'll  have  to  hurry  up  and  join  us,  for 
I've  got  to  hurry  back  to  feed  the  pigs." 

The  reverend  gentleman  took  the  hint,  and 
proceeded  over  the  'phone:  "James,  do  you 
promise  to  take  this  woman  for  your  wedded 
wife,  to  love,  cherish  and  protect  until  death  do 
you  part?"  etc. 

"Of  course,"  responded  the  rancher,  testily; 
"that's  what  I'm  here  for." 

Deacon  Philpotts  cleared  his  throat,  and  "Um! 
urn!  extraordinary  case!"  buzzed  over  the  'phone. 

Mt.  Olympus  end  could  hear  the  minister  pro- 
pounding the  same  question  to  Mary,  at  the  close 
of  which  she  said,  "I  do." 

"I  now  pronounce  you  man  and  wife,"  ex- 
claimed the  Deacon,  as  if  glad  the  ceremony  was 
concluded ;  then  he  proceeded  with  the  customary 
congratulations,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  incon- 
siderate telephone-girl  said,  "Time's  up!"  and 
shut  them  off. 

Two  weeks  later  the  train  stopped  at  Mt. 
Olympus  and  a  tall,  blonde  woman  of  the  per- 
oxide order  alighted  and  began  to  look  about  her 
inquiringly.  Any  one  would  have  guessed  her 
age  from  thirty  to  forty,  though  she  might  have 
passed  for  middle-age.  Nevertheless  there  was 
still  a  far-away  resemblance  of  what  had  once  been 
youth,  and  perhaps  good  looks.  Her  dress  was 
somewhat  faded,  and  her  hat  was  not  strictly 
a  la  mode.  In  fact,  the  only  new  article  of  ap- 
parel was  a  black  jersey  waist,  which  made  her 
thin  figure  look  still  more  attenuated.  In  her 
hand  she  carried  a  black  satchel,  which,  like  her- 
self, was  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear. 

"Are  you  looking  for  some  one?"  asked  a 
lounger,  who  was  smitten  with  curiosity  at  the 
apparition. 

"I  am,"  was  the  confiding  reply.  "I  am  looking 
for  my  husband,  Mr.  Boone ;  are  you  acquainted 
with  him?" 

"What!  Do  you  mean  old  Jim  Boone?" 

"I  mean  James  Partington  Boone,  sir;  in  other 
words.the  proprietor  of  Mt.  Olympus  Sanatorium," 
she  exclaimed,  scornfully,  as  she  walked  away. 

"Whew,  but  she's  a  typical  old  maid ! "  cried  the 
lounger ;  and  one  of  his  companions  mimicked  her 
by  saying,  "Prunes  and  prisms." 

But  no  one  whom  she  thought  could  be  her 
husband  appeared,  and  the  bride  began  to  feel 
anxious.  There  was  no  four-in-hand,  not  even  an 
ordinary  buckboard,  in  sight.  Across  the  street 
was  a  building  which  served  as  a  post-office, 
grocery  and  dry-goods  store,  and  as  the  door 
stood  invitingly  open,  Mary  entered  to  make  in- 
quiries. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Boone.  I  expected  my  husband  to 
meet  me,  but  he  has  evidently  been  detained," 
she  said.  "Can  you  direct  me  to  his  place?" 

"Who  do  you  mean?  Old  Jim  Boone,  the  her- 
mit?" queried  the  clerk. 

"No!"  she  snapped.  "I  mean  James  Parting- 
ton Boone,  the  proprietor  of  Mt.  Olympus  San- 
atorium, if  you  please." 

"Great  Scott,  ma'am,  but  old  Jim  is  a  slick  'un! 
Excuse  me,  ma'am;  if  you'll  come  with  me  I'll 
take  you  to  Jim's — your  husband's— place." 

Mary's  cheeks  burned,  and  she  began  to  be 
suspicious ;  but  there  was  no  alternative,  so  she 
accepted  the  offer.  And  thus  it  came  about  that 
instead  of  a  four-in-hand  the  bride  rode  in  a  gig  to 
her  new  home. 

The  man  of  merchandise  was  very  talkative, 
and  in  a  round-about  way  tried  to  quiz  Mary ;  but 
she  had  very  little  to  say  as  they  drove  up  the 
canyon  past  acres  of  mesquit,  sage-brush  and 
chaparral.  . 

At  length  they  came  to  a  barren,  god-forsaken- 
looking  place,  with  no  signs  of  habitation  except 
a  tent,  which  was  soiled  and  ragged,  flapping  dis- 
contentedly in  the  breeze. 

The  driver  called  "Whoa!"  The  woman's  heart 
sank  like  lead  and  all  her  romantic  notions  of 
love  and  courtship  fled  at  that  moment. 

"This  'is  Jim's  place,"  said  the  driver,  eyeing 
her  curiously.  "Bight  smart,  ain't  it?  Hello, 
there,  Jim!  can't  you  come  out  and  welcome  your 
wife,  you  lazy  old  sinner?" 

Whereupon  James  Partington  Boone  appeared 
on  the  scene,  his  clothing  unkept,  his  gray  hair 
matted,  and  presenting  an  altogether  dilapidated 
appearance.  The  bride  and  groom  inspected  each 
other,  and  it  was  evident  that  both  were  dis- 
appointed. 

"Deceiver!"  cried  Mary,  tragically. 

"Minx!"  exclaimed  James,  mockingly. 

Instead  of  the  sentimental  meeting  the  woman 
had  dreamed  over  for  a  fortnight,  there  they  stood 
glaring  at  each  other  like  two  pugilists.  The 
man  of  merchandise  enjoyed  it  all  hugely,  but 
tactfully  turned  it  off  by  saying: 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  can  get  along  without  me, 
so  I'll  vamose." 

At  first  Mary  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  she 
debated  whether  to  go  or  stay.  The  inclination 
to  return  "to  maw"  was  very  strong,  but  the  state 
of  her  purse  was  rather  depleted,  owing  to  the  re- 
cent journeying.  Then,  too,  it  would  never  do  to 
let  the  people  of  J  have  an  opportunity  to  gos- 
sip. So  she  stayed. 

They  commenced  housekeeping  on  a  rather 
limited  scale,  for  when  the  bride  took  an  inven- 
tory of  their  earthly  possessions  she  found  that 
they  consisted  solely  of  a  hammock,  some  bed- 
ding, one  chair,  a  few  cooking-utensils,  a  small 
quantity  of  cracked  dishes  and  a  table. 

The  explanations  of  both  sides  were  sparse. 
"Jim"  wanted  a  housekeeper,  or  rather  a  "tent- 
keeper,"  and  he  had  secured  one  by  strategy, 
though  she  came  twenty-four  hours  earlier  than 
he  had  expected,  owing  to  some  misunder- 
standing. 

He  patched  his  side  up  after  the  fashion  of  man ; 
she  did  likewise  after  the  manner  of  woman. 
"Why,  Mary,  I'll  be  blessed  if  I  meant  to  de- 
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$14.95  DISC  HARROW  OFFER 

eClinMn  MflMCV  If  joull^e  within 500  miles  of  Chlca- 
atllU  I1U  IVIUIlCl   eo,  cut  this  ad.  oat  and  send  to  us. 


and  we  will  send  you  this  high  grade  Disc  Harrow  »/ 


OUR  DISC  HARROW, 


freight  C.  O.  DM  subject  to  exami- 
nation.   You  can  examine  it  at 
your  freight  depot.and  if  found 
perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly 
as  represented,  the  equal  of 
any  Disc  Harrow  made,  about 
one-half  the  price  charged  by 
your  dealer  at  home,  pay  the 
freight  agentOar  C"M  OK 
Special  Offer  Price,  3>I'*WJ 
and  freight  charges. 
The  harrow  weighs 
425  pounds,  and  the 
freight  from  the 
factory  in  central 
Ohio,  will  average 
about  $2.00  for 
each  500  miles. 
_  "Eased  on  the  actual  cost 
_  rniVb  of  material  and  labor,  with 

but  our  one  small  profit  added,  less  than  dealers  can  buy 
in  carload  lots.  THIS  $14.95  HARROW  has  12  16-inch 
discs  and  is  the  highest  grade  steel  disc  harrow  made*  Made 
from  the  best  material  that  can  be  secured,  by  skilled  mechan- 
ics. The  frame  is  made  from  extra  heavy  highest  grade 
angle  steel  to  withstand  any  strain.  Axles  are  from 
highest  grade  1-inch  square  steel,  every  one  tested  to 
highest  strain.  Discs  or  blades  are  (he  very  highest  grade 
made.  They  are  made  to  withstand  wear  and  will  outlast 
any  other  disc  on  the  market.  Made  with  square  holes 
to  accommodate  the  axle;  shovels  have  square  holes 
so  that  it  forms  one  solid  piece,  making  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  discs  to  get  loose  on  the  axle. 

OUR  $14.95  DISC  HARROW  feJbS5oLlatEe»- 

bodies  every  up-to-date  feature  of  every  other  disc  har- 
row made,  put  out  under  our  binding  guarantee  as  the 
highest  grade  disc  harrow  on  the  market  and  offered  direct 
to  the  farmer  from  the  factory  on  the  basis  of  factory  cost. 

OUR  $14.95. PRICE  is f0J„^"°w0c„T?}f5r  H^R^owfi 

eveners  and  singletree.  FOR  LARGKU  DISC  HAoKOnS 
WRITE  FOR  DISC  HARROW  CATALOGUE.  AddresB, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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AMERICAN 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Best  steel  wires  heavily  galvanized.  Strong, 
economical,  efficient,  durable.  Local  agents 
everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your  town  writs 
to  the  makers. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Don't  Pay  a  Cent 

I  of  profit  to  agent  or  dealer  when  you 
can  with  equal  safety,  satis- 
faction and  guarantee  buy 
\direct  from  manufacturers 
-land  save  half  the  cost.  Our 
/Vehicles  are  built  for  hard 
wear.  Best  materials  through- 
out. New  styles.  Approred  Work- 
manship. Unqualiaed  guarantee.  *39.S5  and  upwards. 
Our  Harness  and  Saddles  comprise  a  complete  line  of 
standard  work  $4.85  upwards.  In  no  event  place  your 
order  without  writing  for  our  Free  Catalogue  contain- 
Ine  valuable  suggestions  to  the  vehicle  &  harness  buyer 

GASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  (Inc.) 

158  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,      Chicago,  Ills. 
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50  STYLES— CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
CATALOG  FREE— Get  our  Price  Before  Buying 
write  today,  UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO. 

971  North  10th  St,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND..  U-  S.  A. 


TROCHES. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
Incurable  Throat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL 
Nothing  excels  this  simple 


remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 


Sent  on  Trial 

.  We  will  send  you  our  QUAKEB 
CIT\  GRINDING  MILL  and 
|lyou  may  try  it  on  com  and  cob 
and  all  small  grain,  in  competition 
''with  any  mill  of  any  make.  If  ours  is 
not  the  most  satisfactory  and  the 
kbest,send  it  back  to  us  without  cost 
to  you.  Send  for  our  32nd  annual 
catalogue  I  wit's  free. 
A.  W.  Si  ruru  Jk  CO.,  8737  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
The  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  Stn.,Chtcago,IlS. 
Abo  Western  Agents  for  "Smalley"  Powers,  Snellen,  CQtter»„eto. 
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ceive  you,"  he  said.  "Just  show  me  the  letter 
and  I'll  explain  it."  Mary  got  the  letter  out  of 
the  little  black  satchel,  which  also  held  the  mar- 
riage certificate. 

"Why,  of  course  I'm  thirty-five  years  old ;  you 
can  see  I'm  not  sixteen,"  he  argued.  "And 
isn't  this  nature's  sanatorium,  where  hundreds  of 
people  recuperate  in  tents  every  year?  To  be 
sure,  I  am  the  proprietor-in-chief  of  this  ranch,  for 
no  one  else  is  here.  Yes,  and  it's  all  paid  for,  for 
it's  government  land,  unless  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
dishonest.  Sure,  Mary,  it's  true  that  oranges 
and  figs  go  to  waste  all  about  me ;  the  well-to-do 
ranchers  are  throwing  them  away." 

And  so  clause  by  clause  he  explained  his  letter, 
which  Mary  had  not  "interpreted  aright."  But 
the  four-in-hand  puzzled  her  most  of  all.  If  he 
had  not  deceived  her,  what  did  he  mean? 

"Oh,  that's  dead  easy,"  said  the  wily  benedict. 
"I  don't  very  often  wear  neckties  except  on  special 
occasions,  and  I  got  a  four-in-hand  for  my  wed- 
dingtie.  See?"  And  thus  by  constant  arguing  he 
almost  convinced  her  that  she  was  wholly  in  the 
wrong.  But  sometimes  the  old  adage  ran 
through  her  mind : 

"Change  your  name  and  not  tbe  letter, 
Change  tor  worse  instead  ot  better." 

For  twelve  months  Mary  scrubbed,  washed 
dishes  and  assisted  Jim  about  the  "sanatorium;" 
in  other  words,  she  helped  him  work  the  small 
garden  which  she  had  insisted  on  having,  though 
as  a  rule  the  heaviest  end  fell  to  her  lot,  for  Jim 
was  constitutionally  tired.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  their  accumulations  were  considerably  aug- 
mented, for  in  addition  to  a  crop  of  potatoes  and 
onions  Jim  had  been  induced  to  lay  a  floor  in 
the  tent  and  Mary  had  a  new  baby,  which 
was  straightway  christened  James  Partington 
Boone,  Jr. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  picture  Jim  as  a  model 
father,  and  to  state  that  the  infant  prodigy  was 
the  means  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  lives  of  the  two 
people,  but  as  this  is  a  truthful  narrative  it  will 
be  necessary  to  adhere  to  facts. 

After  the  baby's  advent  matters  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  Mary  was  ailing  most  of  the  time,  and 
Jim  felt  that  the  burdens  of  a  husband  and  a 
father  were  too  hard  to  bear. 

One  day  when  he  was  asleep  in  the  hammock,  a 
picture  of  placid  content,  Mary  came  to  a  decision 
that  marriage  was  not  altogether  a  blissful  state, 
which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  she  was  ac- 
tually hungry,  and  in  consequence  the  child  was 
not  properly  nourished. 

A  little  wail  from  the  babe  capped  the  climax, 
and  she  set  her  lips  very  firmly  together  as  she 
gathered  her  few  earthly  possessions  in  a  bundle. 
Then,  without  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
sleeper,  she  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  left  the 
bed  and  board  of  James  Partington  Boone  forever. 

On  the  way  to  town,  as  a  strange  coincidence 
would  have  it,  the  man  of  merchandise  overtook 
her,  and  for  the  second  time  in  a  year  she  rode  be- 
side him  in  the  very  gig  that  carried  her  to  "Jim's 
place."  Her  taciturnity  was  very  noticeable,  but 
the  good-natured  man  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  wrong,  attributing 
her  silence  to  oddity,  as  he  afterward  said  "It 
was  enough  to  make  any  one  queer  to  live  with 
old  Jim  Boone." 

Fortunately  Mary  had  saved  enough  money 
from  her  vegetable  sales  to  buy  a  ticket  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  she  caught  a  train  within  two  hours 
after  leaving  the  abode  she  had  called  home. 

At  Los  Angeles  she  secured  work  in  a  hotel, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  had  saved  enough 
money  to  take  her  home  "to  maw."  Meantime 
she  had  decided  upon  a  new  ruse.  It  would  never 
do  to  return  as  a  grass-widow ;  she  would  don  the 
weeds  of  a  mourner.  She  knew  that  Jim  was  too 
indolent  to  even  trouble  himself  as  to  her  where- 
abouts, and  she  would  be  safe  in  J  . 

A  letter  preceded  her  which  stated  that  she  was 
now  a  widow  and  her  heart  was  so  sore  that  life 
was  unbearable  in  California.  Would  they  wel- 
come her  home  with  her  little  James? 

Of  course  they  did,  and  she  was  considered  a 
heroine  in  her  black  dress,  crape  bonnet  and  long 

black  veil.   Indeed,  the  young  women  of  J  

almost  envied  "Poor,  dear  Mary,"  for  had  she  not 
lived  at  the  famous  Mt.  Olympus  Sanatorium  in 
California  for  nearly  two  years? 

Mary's  mother  guessed  more  than  she  ever  said ; 
but  the  former  vouchsafed  no  information,  and 
her  silence  was  interpreted  as  excessive  grief. 
No  one  ever  knew  that  on  the  tablets  of  Mary's 
heart  was  indelibly  inscribed,  "Ye  gods,  but  mar- 
riage is  a  failure." 

* 

HOW  TO  SEND  STAMPS  BY  MAIL 

Directions  for  inclosing  stamps  in  letters  are 
published  every  little  while.  None  the  less  many 
people  continue  to  send  stamps  so  that  they  arrive 
useless  until  they  have  been  soaked  free  from  the 
paper  to  which  they  have  adhered ;  then,  in  order 
to  use  them,  mucilage  must  be  applied. 

In  sending  any  considerable  number  of  stamps 
by  mail  they  should  be  wrapped  in  oiled  paper, 
with  the  gummed  side  of  the  stamps  toward  the 
oiled  paper.  When  one  has  no  oiled  paper,  and 
cannot  get  any,  rub  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  hair 
and  then  place  the  stamps  upon  that,  gummed 
side  toward  the  paper. 

One  or  two  stamps  put  loose  in  a  letter  or 
envelop  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  so  lost. 
Many  people  stick  one  corner  of  a  single  stamp 
or  two  on  the  paper.  This,  while  not  wholly  spoil- 
ing the  stamp,  makes  the  corner  from  which  a  bit 
must  be  torn  in  removing  the  stamp  roll  and  pre- 
vent it  being  easily  applied  later  on  an  envelop. 

The  best  way  to  inclose  a  single  stamp  or  two  is 
to  cut  two  parallel  lines  in  a  corner  of  the  sheet 
of  paper,  thus,  ||  ||,  just  long  enough  to  admit  the 
stamp  under  the  strap  of  paper  thus  made.— 
Gentlewoman. 


Boys  Who 
Make  Money 


N  A  DAINTY  little  booklet,  25  out  of  some 
1800  bright  boys  tell  in  their  own  way  just 
how  they  have  made  a  success  of  selling 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

Pictures  of  the  boys  —  letters  telling  how  they 
built  up  a  paying  business  outside  of  school  hours. 
Interesting  stories  of  real  business  tact. 


tfH  ("J  *■*     tf\'fm\  EXTRA  PRIZE  each  month  to 

{  .  8.    3jL   M   t'le  boy  selling  the  Largest  Number  of 

•  Copies  during  the  month;  $20.00  to  the 

boy  selling  the  next  largest  number;  $15.00  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  . 
making  50  cash  prizes  to  the  50  different  boys  selling  the  Post.  This 
is  in  addition  to  your  regular  profit  made  on  every  copy  you  sell. 

We  will  furnish  you  with  Ten  Copies  the  first  week  Free  of 
Charge,  to  be  sold  at  5c  a  copy ;  you  can  then  send  us  the  whole- 
sale price  for  as  many  as  you  find  you  can  sell  the  next  week. 

You  can  earn  money  without  interfering  with  school 
duties,  and  be  independent 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


65  Is  the  Price  of  This  Boggy 


 .  if  yon  do  not  find  it  equal  to  baggies  that  retail  for  $65' 

f  *nd  tue  best  bnggy  you  ever  saw  for  the  money  and  not  jost  as 
described  and  satisfactory  in  every  wsv,  return  it  tons ;  we  will  pay 
freight  both  ways.  WE  DO  XOT  ASK  FOR  ANY  MONEY  with  order.  Yon  pay 
for  It  when  you  get  it,  If  yon  are  perfectly  satisfied.    We  warrant  every  buggy 
i  tor  two  years  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

>      We  Have  No  Agents.  That's  Why  We  Save  You  Money. 

lll-^nniPTlnU  Wheels  and  gear  all  second  growth  hickory,  all  foTg- 
UbaUnir  I  lull,  tags Norway  iron.  (Wheelsany  size.)  Axles  15-16 in., 
double  colar,  full  length  body  loops,  body  20,  23  or  2t  tn.  wide,  55  in.  long  (Coming  body  if  wanted),  solid 
panel  back  with  springs  in  bock  cushion  and  seat  cushion ;  trimmings  fine  broadcloth  or  whipcord  (leather  trim- 
mings $1,25  extra) ;  top  is  lined  with  all  wool  top  lining,  back  stays  padded.  We  furnish  side  curtains,  storm 
apron  boot  and  full  length  brussels  carpet  for  bottom  of  body.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
flIIR  VEUIfM  C  PATAI  flftllP  U'ne'rates and  describes  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  buggies, 
UUIl  f  LIIIULL  UB  I  HLUIIUL  road  wagons,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Spring  Wagons,  Carts,  Harness  and 

Fly  Neta  ever  shown  in  one  book.  IT'S  FBKB.    SE1SB  FOB  IT.    MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  JeHefgOn  St. .  Chicago,  HI. 


Single  Strap  Harneu 


PRICK,  $11.10 

3  in.  V  shaped  breast 
collar,  1J£  In.  traces, 
bin.  saddle,  225 stylet 
Harness  to  select  from. 


your  scale  of  wages  der 
r/your  efficiency.  "  A 

The  Trustees  ot  the  American  School  ot  Correspond- 
ence will  award  a  limited  number  ot  free  Scholar- 
ships in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Marine,  Stationary. 
and  Locomotive  Engineering,  including  a.  complete 
course  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Application  hlanK 
on  request 

American  School  ot  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Qwte* if  ■-  f...  hit.  .  miMrtmirtn,         Motion  UUJ  Dapcr. 


"We  Were  Not  Disturbed  All  Night' 

Parents  tell  us  this  who  have  vaporized  Ccesolene 
for  their  children  with  Whooping  Cough  or  Croup. 
The  record  of  twenty  years  shows  the  great  curative 
I  and  preventive  power  of  Crcsolene  for  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Measles,  Catarrh,  Coughs,  Scarlet  Fever  | 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  Recent  tests  made 
at  the  Yale  Pathological  Laboratory  proves  that 
vaporized  Cresolene  kills  the  germs  of  diphtheria. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 

Vapo-Cresolene  Co.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


We  Sell  Advance  Fence 

DIRECT  TO  FARMERS  AT  WHOLESALE. 


This  plan  not  only  saves  you  the  middle  man's 
profit,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  you  the 
best  all  round  farm  fence  that  can  be  made  from 
wire.  Many  heights  to  suit  all  farm  purposes. 
Entirely  interwoven.  No  loose  ends  to  unravel. 
Send  at  once  for  circulars  and  special  discounts. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  f  .8  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 
4  BUGGY  WHEELS  $5.90 

'  HIGH  GRADE  SARVEN'S  PATENT,  tired  and 
banded,  height  3  ft.  4  in..  3  ft.  8  in.,  or  4  ft. 
I  Spokes  lj^  orl£-inch.  For  any  other  sizes 
send  for  catalogue.  Cut  this  ad.  out  and 
send  to  us.  SEND  KO  MONEY,  state 
size  wheel  wan  ted  and  we  will  send  them  by 
freight  C.  O.  D. ,  EXAMINE  THEM  at  your 
freight  depot  and  then  if  satisfactory  pay 
freight  agent  $5 .90  and  freight  charges. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


rUSOOB 


WITH  CUSHION  FRAMES 


(live  Comfort  Awheel, 


$25:12  BUYS  A  BUGGY 


(with  top  $8S.)  We  manufacture 
a  full  line  »f  Itu^gles  Cnrringtw  "nu> 

Hariicioo,  all  »if  latest  styles.  Superior 

liilhy.  Prices  ''«'fv  competi- 
tion. The  entire  product 
of  two  enormous  facto- 
ries. Sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer only.  Save  Denier** 
Profit.  Every  Carriage 
guaranteed.   Sent  on  np 

proTRl.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
CNION  BUGGY  COMPANY,  'JUG  Saginaw  St.,  PONTIAC,  MICH 


GIVEN  AWAY 

To  secure  your  future  patronage 
for  Jewelry,  Novelties  and  Home 
Supplies,  we  will  send  this  hand- 
some Aluminum  Thimble,  also  10 
fine  Silk  Remnants,  all  free.  Sim- 
|  ply  send  name  and  address  to 
FANCS  SILK  CO.RoseUe.N.J. 


EGG  MAKERS 

would  be  another  good  name  for  these 
F»  A  JUr&V  GREEN  BONE  i 
UAHV I  CUTTERS 

Green  cut  bone  makes  hens  lay  doable 
the  eggs  in  winter  and  summer.  Out 
illustrated  catalogue  mailed  Free. 

Strattoa  Manfg.Co..  Box  25,  Erie. 


Signal  Mail  Boxes 

For  Rural  Delivery 


Bates- 
Hawley 
Patent. 


Waterproof, 
Durable,  Complete, 
Popular. 

Specially  Recommended  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

Box  of  galvanized  steel  and  iron,  14  in. 
byllj^in.  by  5*4  in-  Beautifully  finished 
in  aluminum  and  red.  Post  nigh  car- 
bon steel,  set  in  vitrified  tile  base.  Both 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Metal  Signal  Flag 
raises  automatically  when  mail  is  depos- 
ited, making  it  unnecessary  to  visit  box 
unless  flag  is  up.  Lock  of  finest  master 
keyed  type,  givingthe  security  and  priv-  (fUbs 
acy  of  a  lacked  P.  O.  box.  Master  key 
provided  ior  carrier.  Name  of  owner 
permanently  stamped  on  attractive  name 
plate,  furnished  without  charge. 

PRICE— Box  and  post  complete,  full 
freight  prepaid  east  of  the  Missouri  river 
and  north  of  (and  including)  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  #8. 

SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  COMPANY, 

JOLIET,  ILL, 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


500  miles  of  Chicago  (if  farther  send 
91.00),  cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you 
this  End  Gate 
Broa  dcast 
Seeder  » b y 
freight  O.  O.  D., 
subject  to  exam- 
ination.  Ton  can 
examine  It  at  your  < 
freight  depot,   and  ; 
if  found  perfect-  " 
ly    satisfactory, " 
exactly  as  repre-  . 
sented,   and  the 
equal  of  seeders  th  at 
others  sell  at  double 

the  price,  then  pay  the  freight  agent  our 
SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE   -  - 
and  freight  charges  ( or  less  $1.00  if  sent  with  order).  The 
aeeder  weighs  about  100  ponnds  and  the  freight  will  average  65c 

for  each  500  miles.    OUR  SPECIAL  $5.75  PRICE 

is  based  on  the  actual  cost  to  manufacture,  is  less  than 
dealers  can  buy  in  carload  lots.  This  Is  the  HIGHEST  UHAuT 
END  GATE  BROADCAST  SEEDER  made.  Made  for  us  under 
contract  by  the  best  seeder  maker  in  America.  Made  from 
the  very  best  material  that  money  can  buy.  Will  sow  more 
evenly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  seeder 
made.  ■'Will  sew  100  acres  of  wheat  per  day,  other  seeds  at 
proportionate  rates.  VERY  LATEST  MODEL  FOR  1901.  Em- 
bodies every  improvement  every  good  point  of  every 
other  broadcast  seeder  made,  with  the  defects  of  none. 
Write  for  Free  Agricultural  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Cot  fast,  torn  oacy 


Perfect -Butter1 

—the  kind  which 'wrings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
_  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
land  flavors  of  animal,  feed  oi 
s  stable  must  be  removed, 

J   THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

will  do  It  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Made  In  varf. 
OQBsites  from  1  to  200  cowa  Send  for  prices  and  catalogu.9of  Fara 
onddalry  snppllea.    L.  ft.  UwU,  Mir.,  B<Ml9  .Cortliod.  H.M 
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THE  FARM  AJLVD  FIRESIDE 


If 


DEMAND  FOR  MEN 

The  world  wants  men— large-hearted,  manly  men ; 
Men  who  shall  join  its  chorus  and  prolong 
The  psalm  of  labor,  and  the  psalm  of  love. 
The  times  want  scholars— scholars  who  shall 
shape 

The  doubtful  destinies  of  dubious  years, 
And  land  the  ark  that  bears  our  country's  good 
Safe  on  some  peaceful  Ararat  at  last. 
The  age  wants  heroes— heroes  who  shall  dare 
To  struggle  in  the  solid  ranks  of  truth; 
To  clutch  the  monster  error  by  the  throat; 
To  bear  opinion  to  a  loftier  seat ; 
To  blot  the  era  of  oppression  out, 
And  lead  a  universal  freedom  in. 
And  heaven  wants  souls— fresh  and  capacious 
souls; 

To  taste  its  raptures,  and  expand,  like  flowers, 
Beneath  the  glory  of  its  central  sun. 
It  wants  fresh  souls— not  lean  and  shriveled  ones ; 
It  wants  fresh  souls,  my  brother— give  it  thine. 
If  thou  indeed  wilt  be  what  scholars  should ; 
If  thou  wilt  be  a  hero,  and  wilt  strive 
To  help  thy  fellow  and  exalt  thyself, 
Thy  feet  at  last  shall  stand  on  jasper  floors ; 
Thy  heart  at  last  shall  see  a  thousand  hearts- 
Each  single  heart  with  myriad  raptures  filled— 
While  thou  Shalt  sit  with  princes  and  with  kings, 
Kich  in  the  jewel  of  a  ransomed  soul. 

—J.  G.  Holland. 


THE  TENDENCY  TO  HEALTH 

Tbtjst  more  than  you  have  done  in 
the  tendency  of  all  nature  to  health. 
Be  not  too  anxious  about  your  symp- 
toms—those little  things;  think 
rather  of  great,  enduring,  eternal  things— 
the  purity  of  the  air,  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  the  sweetness  of  human  love,  the  glory 
of  human  destiny. .  Furthermore,  enlist 
your  natural  interests  in  this  reform.  With- 
draw your  attentions  from  the  bad  feelings 
by  dwelling  on  the  good  ones.  Make  capital 
of  your  pleasures;  taste  your  food  with 
relish,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  sense  as 
keenly  as  you  can  the  play  of  muscles  when 
you  walk.  If  it  be  so  bad  that  you  are 
bedridden,  at  least  be  wheeled  into  the 
warm  sunshine,  and  thank  God  for  it. 
Finally,  if1  you  are  still  weary  and  ill  and 
sore  oppressed;  if  life  is  indeed  a  bitter- 
ness to  you,  then,  poor  soul,  bear  it  as  best 
you  may,  and  take  what  props  you  can  get ; 
but  even  then  remember  that  you  must  com- 
municate your  bitterness  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  others;  remember  that  you  can 
even  then  wring  a  happiness  from  your  stern 
and  chivalrous  campaign  of  silence.  Learn 
by  heart  what  Browning  has  said : 

Knowledge  means 

Ever  renewed  assurance  by  defeat 

That  victory  is  somehow  still  hard  to  reach; 

But  love  is  victory,  the  prize  itself. 

—Daniel  G.  Mason,  in  Scribner's. 


GROWING  OLD  GRACEFULLY 

There  is  a  charm  about  old  age.  No  one 
can  look  upon  the  form  of  a  person  who  is 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years  without 
at  least  having  the  feelings  touched.  There 
should  be  a  feeling  of  veneration  in  the  heart 
of  every  one  for  this  class.  In  the  presence  of 
the  aged  there  comes  to  us  a  desire  to  show 
our  respect  and  reverence.  Nothing  is  more 
impressive  and  beautiful  than  to  see  a  per- 
son growing  old  gracefully,  maintaining  a 
lively  disposition,  free  from  a  complaining 
spirit,  sweet  in  disposition,  kind  and  lovable, 
the  added  ye'ars  increasing  the  charms  of 
personality. 

How  beautiful  life  is  when  we  look  upon 
it  in  this  way !  Some  people  have  a  dread 
of  old  age.  This  should  not  be  the  case.  The 
evening  of  life  may  be'  made  as  beautiful 
as  the  sunset,  when  the  western  horizon  is 
made  radiant  with  its  declining  rays.  Let 
those  whose  increasing  years  betoken  the 
approach  of  autumn  and  winter  cultivate 
patience  and  submission  to  the  inevitable 
law  of  nature.  When  dimness  of  vision  and 
dullness  of  hearing  and  slowness  of  motion 
come  along  they  do  not  bring  any  improve- 
ment in  our  condition  to  become  fault-find- 
ing and  peevish.  Take  it  as  an  evidence  of 
the  "dawning  of  the  morning  that  shall 
know  no  night."  Let  the  aged  dwell  not  on 
their  past  life  with  its  activity  and  strength, 
and  feel  sad  because  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place,  but  look  forward  to  the  home 
beyond  the  river,  where  old  age  and  the  in- 
firmities connected  therewith  are  unknown. 
This  outlook  will  afford  constant  joy.  To 
grow  old  gracefully  requires  that  the  "grace 
of  God  shall  abide  in  the  heart,  sweetening 


every  hour  of  life,  and  making  each  day  of 
our  stay  here  brighter  because  of  this  in- 
dwelling." 

Many  of  our  readers  are  on  the  shady  side 
of  life;  but  remember  it  need  not  be  dark 
and  dreary.  It  can  be  made  bright  and 
joyous.  Determine  to  make  this  the  case  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned.  You  hold  the  key 
to  the  situation.  The  treasures  are  within 
your  reach.  Let  the  word  of  God  dwell  in 
you  richly.  Cultivate  a  devotional  spirit,  be 
much  engaged  in  prayer,  live  as  much  in  the 
sunshine  as  possible.  Let  thankfulness  be 
highly  developed  in  your  heart  and  life,  keep 
in  touch  with  the  young,  believe  in  the 
future,  keep  your  mind  and  hands  both 
employed.  Do  not  forget  that  this  present 
state  of  existence  is  but  the  beginning  of 
eternal  life. 

"The  long  night  will  soon  be  past, 
And  the  morning  will  come  at  last." 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  star  that  shines  for 
all  ages.  Make  melody  in  your  heart.  Com- 
mune with  God.  Keep  all  impatience  quiet. 
Drive  away  all  thoughts  that  will  exercise  a 
depressing  influence.  Look  on  the  bright 
side  of  life.  Be  cheerful.  Cheer  others  with 
the  words  of  inspiration  and  hope.— Balti- 
more Methodist. 


GOD  UNDERSTANDS 

A  touching  little  incident  is  told  of  one  of 
the  Chinese  babies,,  aged  about  six  years, 
who  was  an  inmate  of  a  mission  home.  One 
evening  after  her  evening  prayer  she  got  off 
her  little  knees  and  turned  with  a  very  dis- 
turbed air,  saying,  "Mrs.  Field,  do  you  think 
God  understands  Chinese?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Field;  "but  why  do 
you  ask?" 

"Because  sometimes  when  I  feel  unhappy 
I  like  to  pray  to  God  in  Chinese ;  of  course,  I 
always  say  my  prayers  at  night  in  English, 
but  sometimes  I  like  to  pray  in  my  own 
language." 

She  was  assured  that  her  Heavenly  Father 
understood  all  languages,  and  she  could 
relieve  her  overburdened  little  heart  in  her 
own  language  in  perfect  safety.— Common- 
wealth. 

GIVING  AND  GETTING 

One  of  life's  paradoxes  is  that  he  who 
gives  gets.  The  way  to  success  is  by  sur- 
render. They  who  are  most  lavish  of  their 
own  life  are  the  ones  into  whose  lap  the 
world  pours  the  richest  treasures.  Thou- 
sands of  hearts  are  starving  to-day  simply 
because  they  are  stingy.  They  have  with- 
held themselves,  and  in  the  withholding 
have  grown  lean  and  poor.  The  fat  and 
prosperous  soul  is  the  one  that  is  liberal 
with  itself,  which  offers  itself  as  food  and 
strength  to  every  needy  man  and  cause. 
There  is  no  secret  of  greatness  like  the 
secret  of  giving— constant  and  unsparing 
giving  of  self's  best.— Forward. 

COMING  TO  LOVE  PEOPLE 

We  come  to  love  people  through  what  we 
do  for  them  rather  than  through  what  they 
do  for  us.  God  has  gone  far  beyond  our 
thanking  in  what  he  has  done  for  us,  but  we 
take  his  gifts  as  a  matter  of  course  until  he 
can  induce  us  to  do  something  for  him. 

This  is  why  he  throws  on  us  the  burden 
of  working  where  he  might  have  wrought, 
and  giving  where  he  might  have  given.  It 
is  for  our  sakes,  that  we  thereby  may  learn 
to  love  the  Doer  and  Giver  of  all  good. 

And  so  a  wise  mother,  instead  of  doing 
everything  for  her  child  and  herself,  teaches 
it  love  by  setting  it  to  do  for  her.— Sunday- 
School  Times. 


WHAT  HE  PUT  ON 

A  Hindu  trader  in  Kherwara  market  once 
asked  Pema,  "What  medicine  do  you  put  on 
your  face  to  make  it  shine  so?" 

Pema  answered,  "I  don't  put  anything  on." 

"No ;  but  what  do  you  put  on  ?" 

"Nothing.   I  don't  put  anything  on." 

"Yes,  you  do.  All  you  Christians  do.  I 
have  seen  it  in  Agra,  and  I  have  seen  it 
in  Ahmedabad  and  Surat,  and  I've  seen  it  in 
Bombay." 

Pema  laughed,  and  his  happy  face  shone 
the  more  as  he  said,  "Yes,  I'll  tell  you  the 
medicine ;  it  is  happiness  of  heart."— Chris- 
tian Conservator. 


Ten  Thousand  Dollars  Reward 


HEKE  is  a  list  of  our  cash  prize  winners  up  to 
and  including  our  Dec.  20th  contests :  Arthur 
•W.  Madden,  Phillips  burg,  N.  J.,  8250  a  year  for 
life;  Mrs.  Martha  Brown,  Mohawk, Ontario,  Canada, 
#250  a  year  for  life ;  Mrs.  Martha  Brown,  Mohawk, 
Ontario,  Canada,  $75  in  addition  to  the  annuity  for 
life;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Poucher,  Umstead,  Suwanee  Co., 
Florida,  §500;  George  C.  Cone,  Jr.,  Una,  Davidson 
Co.,  Tenn.,  #200;  J.  McLaughlin,  Mauchaufj,  Mass., 
#105;  Sicily  Taylor,  538  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
#i>5;  J.  C.  Gei'sin^er,  048  Minnesota  St.,  San  F^t.icisco, 
Cal.,  #90;  H.  L.  Kowley,  Matthews  Kun,  Pa.,  #90; 
John  O'Brien,  Irona,  N.  Y.,  #80;  Dr.  IV.  Wilhorte, 
Corbin,  Kansas,  #55;  K.  J.  Hicks,  Aspen,  Colorado, 
#50 ;  Martha  Gregory,  s  Park  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  #50 ; 
Miss  Annie  Griggs.  1402  West  4th  St.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  #50;  M.  Pasz,  77-Coleseott  St.,  Shelbyville, 
Ind.,  #50;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Keynolds,  408  E.  7th  St.,  Musca- 
tine, Iowa,  #50;  Mrs.  L.  It.  Cole,  Sedgwick,  Me.,  #50; 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Lane,  Ewing,  Neb.,  #50;  Mrs.  J.  Just, 
Enfield,  N.  H.,  #50;  F.  Randolph,  Burlington,  N. 
#50;  Samuel  Wray,  521  E.  Erie  Ave.,  Loraine,  Ohio, 
#50;  I.  Lorch,  163  St.  Louis  St.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  #50;  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Sherwood,  Colon,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  #25; 
M.  Schwartz,  Chesterfield,  Conn.,  #25;  H.  K.  Selleck, 
Elkton,  Huron  Co.,  Mich.,  #12.50 ;  Mrs.  A.  II.  Grainger, 
Independent,  Autauga  Co.,  Ala., #12.50;  C.  H.  Lamp- 


kin,  Box  241,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  #5.  We  will  send  you 
an  additional  list  of  prize  winners  when  you  answer 
this  advertisement.  The  winners  in  our  Feb.  1st  con- 
test will  be  published  in  the  March  edition  of  all  the 
leading  publications. 

We  will  give  #10,000  in  cash  to  any  one  if  they  can. 
prove  that  we  nave  not  paid  the  cash  prizes  to  the 
parties  whose  names  we  advertise,  or  if  they  can 
prove  that  we  ever  knew  or  heard  of  these  parties 
before  they  answered  our  advertisement.  We  offer  this 
large  cash  reward  in  order  to  convince  the  public  that 
they  will  always  receive  honest  treatment  from  us. 

JSow  if  you  were  so  foolish  as  to  overlook  all  of  our 
previous  advertisements  we  certainly  would  advise  you 
not  to  overlook  this  one,  for  we  believe  you  will  never 
have  another  chance  like  it  the  longest  day  you  live. 

We  want  you  to  read  this  advertisement  over  very 
carefully,  and  if  you  think  you  are  dealing  with  honor- 
able business  men  answer  it,  for  It  does  not  cost  you 
one  cent.  One  of  these  contests  is,  we  believe,  a  very 
difficult  one;  in  fact,  we  are  quite  sure  it  cannot  be 
solved  in  a  minute  or  an  hour,  but  it  is  going  to  tax 
your  brains  and  take  considerable  of  your  time.  It 
took  the  President  of  this  Company  over  six  hours  to 
arrange  it.  However,  do  not  let  that  deter  you  from 
trying:  for  it  can  be  solved,  and  just  think  of  the 
reward!  We  will  give  #2000  In  eaah  for  the  cor- 
rect miniver. 


I1 


N  THE  block  square  to  the  left  we  have  printed  twenty  jumbled  letters  which  we  want  you 
to  try  and  arrange.  These  jumbled  letters,  when  properly  arranged,  will  spell  the  names  of 
three  cities  in  the  world.  One  city  being  located  in  China,  one  in  the  United  States  and  the 
other  in  North  America.  In  making  the  names  of  these  three  cities  the  letters  can  only  be  used 
as  many  times  as  they  appear  and  no  letter  can  be  used  which  does  not  appear.  When  you  have 

found  the  three  correct  names  you  will  have  v..-ed  every  letter  in 
the  twenty  as  many  times  as  it  appears.  Beanzing  that  this  puz- 
zle is  without  a  doubt  the  most  difficult  one  ever  advertised,  we 
will  give  a  special  prize  worth  $1  to  those  who  cannot  find  the 
three  correct  names,  but  find  only  one.  Kemember  that  if  you 
find  only  one  correct  name  you  will  have  the  same  chance  of  win- 
ning one  of  the  big  cash  prizes  mentioned  in  the  second  half  of 
this  advertisement.  If  you  send  in  your  answer  at  once  we  are 
quite  sure  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  Some  one  is  going  to 
win  the  money  and  it  may  be  you.  Anyway,  it  does  not  cost  you 
any  money  to  try,  and  if  you  are  a  successful  contestant  there  is 
only  one  easy  condition  which  will  take  about  one  hour  of  your 
time,  and  which  we  will  write  you  about  as  soon  as  your  answer 
is  received.  We  would  advise  you  to  get  out  your  geography, 
atlas  or  encyclopaedia  and  look  for  the  names  of  these  three  cities 
at  once.  The  correct  names  are  only  known  to  the  President  of 
this  Company  and  his  private  secretary.  The  envelope  containing  the  names  of  these  three  cities 
has  been  sealed  and  deposited  with  a  leading  safe  deposit  company  in  Boston,  and  will  not  be 
opened  until  the  day  after  the  contest  closes.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  honest  way  of  con- 
ducting a  contest,  as  every  one  will  have  an  equal  chance.  In  the  event  of  more  than  one  cor- 
rect answer  being  received  we  will  request  five  parties  who  have  answered  this  advertisement  to 
act  as  a  committee  to  award  the  cash  pro  rata.  They  will  be  invited  to  come  to  Boston  at  our 
expense,  and  be  our  guests  while  in  this  city.  We  take  this  original  method  of  ours  of  selecting 
a  committee  to  show  our  good  faith,  as  we  want  to  treat  all  in  the  fairest  manner  possible.  The 
committee  will  be  selected  solely  upon  their  merits  from  among  the  contestants  ten  days  before 
the  contest  closes,  and  in  addition  to  their  expenses  being  paid  we  will  allow  each  one  $5  a  day 
for  their  time.  You  may  be  asked  but  not  compelled  to  act  as  one  of  the  committee.  In  addition 
to  the  $2000  in  cash  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  win 
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First  Prize  $2000  in  Cash  Free 

Second  Prize  $1000  in  Cash  Free        Third  Prize  $350  Cash  Free 
Fourth  Prize  $200  Cash  Free 

FIFTY=EIQHT  CASH  PRIZES  OF  $50  EACH  FREE 
Without  Labor  or  Expense 


WE  ARE  going  to  give  to  some  one  who  lias 
entered  this  contest,  and  who  complies  with 
our  easy  conditions,  an  opportunity  to  win 
and  secure  from  us,  without  any  lahor  or  expense 
on  their  part,  Two  Thousand  Dollars  In  cash.  We 
mean  just  what  we  say.  If  you  are  the  lucky  one, 
and  we  hope  you  are,  for  some  one  will  -get  it,  we 
will  send  tlie  winner  Two  Thousand  Dollars  in 
cash.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  cash  prize  already 
mentioned,  we  are  going  to  give  away  a  Second 
Prize  of  9100O,  a  Third  Prize  of  *850,  a  Fourth 
Prize  of  *SOO  and  Fifty-eight  Cash  Prizes  of  $60 
each  in  the  following  manner,  and  that  is  we  will 
give  to  one  party  residing  in  each  State  and  Territory 
of  the  United  States  and  in  each  Province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  n  Cash  Prize  of  $50  each. 
You  have  an  opportunity  to  win  and  secure  from  us, 
without  any  lahor  or  one  cent  of  expense  on  your 
part,  any  of  the  above-mentioned  cash  prizes.  There 
is  positively  no  deception,  and  as  for  trickery  how 
can  there  be  when  the  committee  is  selected  from  the 
contestants,  and  you  yourself  might  be  chosen  to 
decide  who  the  winners  are?  Do  not  throw  this 
advertisement  aside  and  say.  "Oh,  pshaw!  I  have 
answered  puzzles  before  and  got  nothing  for  it;"  for 
if  you  do  you  will  regret  it  as  long  as  you  live ;  some 
one  will  win  the  money  and  it  may  be  you— no  one  > 
can  tell.  Anyway,  It  does  not  cost  you  one  cent,  as 
we  do  not  want  any  money  from  you.  Are  the 
prizes  worth  trying  for?  We  think  they  are,  for 
§2000  in  cash  will  be  the  means  of  building  you 


either  a  pretty  little  home  or  establish  you  in  a  com- 
fortable paying  business. 

Do  you  know  of  any  firm  in  the  world  who  have 
made  sucli  liberal  offers  in  such  a  fair  manner?  Of 
course  you  have  no  assurance  except  our  word  that 
we  are  linancially  able  to  carry  out  the  promises  we 
make.  If  you  have  the  least  doubt  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  get  a  special  report  from  either 
Bradstreet's  or  Dun's  Agencies,  our  bankers  in  Boston, 
or,  better  still,  write  to  the  prize  winners  whose  names 
we  publish  above.  We  are  a  responsible  company 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $100,000,  composed  of 
well-known  business  men,  giving  employment  to 
upwards  of  160  people,  and  our  sole  object  in  giving 
away  such  large  cash  prizes  (something  never  heard 
of  before)  is  to  advertise  our  business ;  and  we  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish,  by  honest 
methods  only,  our  object.  Every  one  entering  this 
contest  will  receive  honest  treatment,  and  you  will 
have  the  same  chance  whether  you  live  in  California, 
Mexico,  Canada  or  Massachusetts;  distance  pos- 
itively makes  no  difference. 

When  you  have  carefully  arranged  the  Jumbled 
Letters  into  the  three  names  which  you  think  are 
right,  send  your  answer  to  us  at  once  and  inclose  a 
stamp  for  reply.  In  a  few  days  you  will  receive  an 
answer  telling  you  whether  you  are  a  successful  con- 
testant. We  will  also  send  you  full  particulars  regard- 
ing our  other  contest  whereby  you  can  win  for  one 
moment's  thought  a  large  cash  prize  without  labor  or 
expense  on  your  part.  Do  not  delay,  as  this  adver- 
tisement may  not  appear  in  this  publication  again. 
Address  us  this  way : 


THE  BERNARD=RIC HARDS  CO.  (Ltd.) 
252  Wharf  and  Broad  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 

as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  sol 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.     Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.    Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Mich. 

Elastic  Stockings 

Our  Patent  Seamless  Heel 

CUKE 


QUICKLY 

We  weave  them  to  your 
measure  of  NEW  ELASTIC 
(madebyuel;  sell  and  ship 
direct  from  the  loom  to  you 
at  manufacturers'  prices. 


Leg  Swellings 
Varicose  Veins 
Ulcers.  Weak 
and 

Swollen  Joints 

Inflamed  and 

Rheumatic 

Conditions. 

Send  for  catalog,  with  directions  for  self -meas- 
uring, prices,  etc. 

CUKTIS  &  SP1STDELI,  CO., 
2  Alley  Block  -  -  Lynn,  llass. 


Our  Stockings  have  this 
peculiarity  : 

They  Fit  and  Wear  Well 


$17=95  S  RIDING  QULT1VAT0B. 


STEEL 

 .FRAME  _ 

$17.95  FOR  A  REGULAR  S30.00  CULTIVATOR. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

if  you  live  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Iowa  or 
^  Missouri  (if  in  any 
other  state  send 
(1.00),  cut  this  ad. 
out  and  send  to  us 
and  we  will  send 
you  this  STEEL 
FRAME  RID- 
ING CULTI- 
VATOR direct 
from  our  factory 
in  central  Ohio  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  Toucan  examine 
it  at  your  freight  depot,  and  If  found  perfectly  satisfactory, 
exactly  as  represented,  the  equal  of  any  riding  cultivator  made, 
regardless  of  price,  such  a  cultivator  as  others  sell  at  830.00 
and  upwards,  then  pay  the  freight  agent  our  ©|7  OR 

SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE   -  T  "  *V* 

and  freight  charges.  The  cultivator  weighs  3fi0  pounds, 
and  the  freight  will  average  about  82.00  for  each  500  miles. 

We  offer  this  6-snovel,  all  Bteel  riding  cultivator 
under  our  binding  guarantee  as  the  highest  grade 
cultivator  made,  a  steel  riding  cultivator  embodying 
all  the  very  latest  improvements,  all  the  good  points  of 
every  other  high  grade  cultivator,  -with  the  defects  of 
none.  This  cultivator  is  made  by  one  of  the  best  makers 
in  this  country,  from  the  best  material  that  money  can 
buy,  only  skilled  mechanics  are  employed.  It  is  a  culti- 
vator that  will  outwear  two  of  the  ordinary  cheap  ma- 
chines. The  six  shovels  are  made  of  soft  center  steel  that 
outwears  all  others  and  scours  in  any  soil.  The  frames  are 
made  from  the  highest  grade  angle  steel,  extra  strong, 
and  will  withstand  any  kind  of  usage.  It  Is  the  easiest  hand- 
ling, most  simple,  strongest  and  moat  durable  riding  cultivator  made 
if  fl»|"I  QE  vrefurnlshthlsonltivatorcompletevrlth tongue, 
A  I  al  1 190  singletree  and  sfx  shovels.  For  a  complete 
line  of  cultivators  at  prices  ranging  from  98  cents  up, 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CULTIVATOR  CATALOGUE.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  €0.,  CHICAGO,!!!. 


THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KIN DLER  ?»"?,,,10?F';f 

Owith  8e  of  Oil. 
No  kindlings.  War- 

ranted  3  years,  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  invented.  Sample  with 
Unas  prepaid,  lit.    YANKEE  K1NSLEE,  CO.  .BLOCK  47.  0LMET,  ILL, 
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SMILES 


A  MODEL  YOUNG  WIFE 

A  young  wife  bought  an  oyster-plant  and  set  it 
out  to  grow. 

Quoth  she,  -"Twill  please  my  husband,  who  does 

love  oysters  so! 
And  when  the  oyster  season  conies  I'll  go  out 

every  day 

And  pick  a  bushel-basketful,  with  not  a  cent  to 
pay. 

Oh,  he  shall  sup  on  Saddle  Rocks,  for  which  he 
has  a  craze, 

Or  Navies,  Blue  Points,  Shrewsburys,  or  even 

Kockaways. 
And  he  will  be  so  grateful  and  full  of  joy  to  see 
How  very  economical  his  little  wife  can  be." 

-Life. 

% 

PA'S  LESSON  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Whex  me  and  Little  albert  got  Home 
from  school  a  few  nites  ago  I  thot  I 
would  find  out  if  paw  new  all  about 
Everything  or  not.  So  after  he  got 
his  sigar  lit  and  we  were  all  Sittin' 
out  on  the  portch  and  the  pupp  had  Captun 
Brinker's  wife's  cat  up  a  tree  I  says: 
"Paw." 

"  'What?'  he  ast. 

"Do  you  know  what's  the  Largest  lake  in  the 
United  States?"  I  told  him. 

"  'Of  corse,'  he  anserd.  'Lake  Soup  peerioor.' 

"That's  whare  you're  rong,  paw,"  I  says. 

"Paw  took  his  sigar  out  from  between  his  teeth 
and  made  some  rings  of  smoke.   Then  he  says: 

"  'George,  I've  been  livin'  in  this  country  Several 
years  longer  than  You,  and  I  haven't  been  keepin' 
my  eyes  shut  nor  my  Ears  plugged,  neither.  Lake 
Soup  peerioor  is  the  biggest  lake  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  makes  me  feel  sad  to  see  you  sitting 
there  Grinning  like  a  poleasmun  that  got  cot 
asleep  on  His  beat  becoz  you  think  you  no  more 
Than  your  fawther.' 

"  'Well,  just  the  same,'  I  told  him,  'Lake  Mich- 
igan's the  biggest  one  in  the  United  States.  I 
lerned  that  when  the  teacher  gave  us  Our  jog- 
gerfy  lesson  to-day.' 

"  'There's  where  I  say  Chicago  people  make  a 
mistake,'  paw  says.  'It's  all  rite  to  Stick  up  for 
your  town  when  you  can  do  it  sensable,  But  they 
ain't  enny  use  tryin'  not  to  notus  Pacts  when 
they  don't  make  you  feel  proud.  You  mite  as 
well  try  to  keep  a  baby  with  a  Pin  jabbin'  it  in 
the  side  from  squallin'  by  tellin'  it  some  of  its 
ansestors  were  ott'users  in  the  revolushenerie 
War  as  to  think  you  can  ever  twist  a  Fact  so  it 
won't  fly  rite  back  in  shape  the  minute  you  let  Go. 
So  I  say  it's  rong  for  Chicago  people  to  try  to 
make  out  that  Lake  Michigan's  the  biggest  just 
becoz  they  can  see  it  from  the  back  end  of  Their 
flats.' 

"'Well,'  I  told  him,  'it's  so,  ennyway.  They 
ain't  anuther  lake  in  the  United  States  as  big  as 
Lake  Michigan,  becoz  our  teacher  told  us  about 
it.' 

"  'George,'  paw  says,  looking  like  if  his  hart 
was  tutched,  -I've  tried  all  my  life  to  Be  a  good, 
reesonable  pairunt  to  you,  so  when  you  Grew  up 
to  be  a  man  and  come  some  time  to  where  the 
Grass  was  green  and  the  Leaves  russeld  softly 
abuv  the  mound,  and  all  was  still  and  peaceful, 
you  would  look  down  with  luv  in  your  brest  and 
think  of  the  Dear  old  days  when  you  could  hear 
the  glad,  onnust  ring  Of  my  voice  around  the 
House,  and  blamed  if  I'm  a-goin'  to  Be  contra- 
dicted by  my  own  children  rite  to  my  face  when  I 
no  I'm  rite.  Here  I  go  working  away  and  saving 
my  munny  to  give  you  a  Home  and  send  you  to 
school,  and  then  you  Come  back  at  nite  and  Tell 
me  I  don't  no  as  Mutch  as  some  teacher  that  hast 
to  keep  at  it  a  Hole  munth  to  ern  what  I  make  in 
a  Week.  It  would  of  have  been  a  sad  day  for  me 
if  I  would  of  Ever  talked  to  my  fawther  that 
Way,  and  I  ain't  going  to  put  up  with  Enny  more 
of  it' 

"  'But,  paw,'  maw  says,  'don't  be  too  inipaishunt 
with  the  Poor  boy.  You  wouldn't  want  him  to 
think  sumthing  rong  was  rite  becoz  you  happened 
to  Get  mistakened  about  it,  would  you?  Mebby 
he  mite  be  correct  about  it,  after  all.' 

"'That's it!'  paw  told  her.  'Go  on  incurridging 
him  to  Think  his  Fawther  duzzent  no  a  map  from 
a  sheet  of  Sticky  fly-paper.  Of  corse,  I  couldn't 
hardly  expect  you  to  Think  I  mite  no  as  mutch 
about  some  things  as  a  Leven-y ear-old  boy,  but 
I'm  not  Going  to  let  enny  of  the  rest  of  the 
Fambly  tell  me  so  rite  out  in  plain  words.  And 
how  can  you  sit  There,  maw,  and  say  the  boy 
mite  be  rite  about  this  Thing?  How  could  he  be 
rite?  They  are  no  "mite"  about  it.' 

"Then  he  had  to  lite  his  sigar  again,  and  I  whis- 
pered in  maw's  ear  when  he  didn't  see  me,  and 
she  says: 

"  'Well,  I  kind  of  think  he  is  rite,  ennyway.  I 
tell  you  what,  if  you're  rong  you  don't  get  a  new 
fall  overcote  and  I'll  have  my  sealskin  made 
over.' 

"  'Oh,  shaw,'  paw  anserd,  'what's  the  use  try- 
ing to  Enliten  people  that  won't  lissen  to  reason? 
That's  one  thing  I  like  about  me.  Whenever  I'm 
not  sure  of  ennything  I'm  willing  to  Lerninsted  of 
sticking  to  what  I  sed  first.  I'm  always  reddy  to 
hear  the  other  side,  and  I  don't  want  enny  more 
of  This  contradicktun  or  enny  more  of  these 
"mebbies"  or  "mites"  when  I  no. what  I'm  talking 
about,  neither!' 


"So  I  showed  paw  the  map  where  he  could  see 
Lake  Soup  peerioor  izzent  in  the  United  States, 
but  Lake  Michigan  is,  and  paw  looked  at  it  a 
seckond  or  two  and  then  he  didn't  say  ennything, 
but  commenct  to  smoke  hard  on  his  sigar  and 
look  like  jf  he  was  thinking  very  solium  thots." 
—Chicago  Times-Herald. 
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HER  GRIEVANCE 

Distressed  by  her  cook's  frequent  complaints  of 
toothache  a  mistress  of  the  upper  West  Side 
decided  a  few  days  ago  that  it  was  time  to  recom- 
mend heroic  remedies. 

"Hannah,  there  is  no  use  putting  it  off  any 
longer.  There  is  Dr.  Jones  over  there.  He 
promises  to  extract  teeth  without  pain.  Why 
don't  you  see  him  and  have  it  over  with?" 

Hannah  scarcely  relished  the  suggestion,  but 
after  another  night's  suffering  sorrowfully  an- 
nounced, "Deed,  I  kin  jess  stan'  dis  no  longah," 
and  asked  permission  to  go  to  Dr.  Jones.  Her 
mistress  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  the  agony 
was  at  last  to  be  ended.  When,  an  hour  later, 
however,  she  beheld  Hannah  march  down  the 
areaway  steps,  the  whites  of  her  eyes  flashing 
and  her  head  bobbing  with  a  vehemence  born  of 
righteous  fury,  visions  not  only  of  lost  molars, 
but  of  a  departing  cook,  came  before  her.  She 
entered  with  the  dignity  of  an  insulted  African 
queen. 

"Anything  wrong,  Hannah?  Didn't  he  get  the 
right  teeth?"  ventured  the  mistress. 

"Got  deright  teef  all  right,  an'  a  dallah  an'  a 
half  besides.  Yas'm,  he  did  so." 

"Well,  did  he  hurt  you?" 

"No'm,  can't  say  he  did." 

"Then  what's  the  matter?" 

"Well,  Miss  'Liza,  didn't  you  tell  me  dat  man 
ober  dere  'stracted  teef  without  pay  in'?"— New 
York  Evening  Sun. 


NICE  FOR  THE  TORTOISE 

"Now,  Mary,"  said  a  mistress  to  her  newly  im- 
ported maid,  "in  the  kitchen  there  is  a  pet  tor- 
toise, and  I  hope  you  will  be  very  kind  to  it.  Do 
you  know  a  tortoise  when  you  see  one?" 

"No,  mum ;  shure  and  what  loike  is  it?" 

After  having  explained  it  to  her  the  girl  went 
and  brought  it  forth. 

"Is  that  it,  mum?" 

"Yes." 

"Shure,  that  is  what  Oi  was  using  to  break  the 
coals  wid."— London  Answers. 


FINDING  OUT 

The  girl  was  very  rich,  and  the  young  man  was 
poor  but  honest.  She  liked  him,  but  that  was  all, 
and  he  knew  it.  One  night  he  had  been  a  little 
more  tender  than  usual. 

"You  are  very  rich,"  he  ventured. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  frankly ;  "I  am  worth  one 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

"And  I  am  poor." 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  marry  me?" 
"No." 

"I  thought  you  wouldn't." 

"Then  why  did  you  ask  me?" 

"Oh,  just  to  see  how  a  man  feels  when  he 
loses  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars."— Stray  Stories. 

% 

GETTING  WISE 

Chicagoan— "Are  you  New-Yorkers  still  asking, 
'Where  did  Croker  get  it?' " 

New-Yorker— "Well,  hardly!  We're  now  ask- 
ing, 'How  can  we  stop  him  from  getting  more  of 
it?'"— Puck. 

H 

EXCUSED,  OF  COURSE 

The  scarlet-fever  epidemic  is  bad  in  the  village. 

Cautious  teacher— "Why  did  you  stay  away 
from  school  yesterday?" 

Mabel— "Please,  miss,  muvver's  sick." 

Cautious  teacher  (anxiously)— "What  is  the 
matter  with  her?  What  does  the  doctor  say  it  is?" 

Mabel— "Please,  miss,  he  says  it's  a  girl."— 
Moonshine. 


DIVERGING 

Wife— "You  mustn't  worry  so  much,  dear;  it 
will  make  you  ill." 
Husband— "Not  ill,  but  cross-eyed." 
Wife — "Cross-eyed  ?" 

Husband— "Yes ;  trying  to  look  at  my  income 
and  my  expenses  at  the  same  time."— Puck. 

a 

NERVE 

Charming  miss  (to  gentleman  who  is  about  to 
share  seat  with  her)— "I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  this 
seat  is  engaged." 

Gentleman  (with  admiring  glance)— "Indeed! 
Then  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  my  envy."— Boston 
Courier. 


FREE  TRIAL 

CLERGYMEN  TESTIFY  TO  THE  MARVELOUS  CURATIVE  POWERS 

m  SWANSON'S  "5-DROPS." 

"This  time  a  year  ago  I  was  obliged  to  use  crutches  on  ac- 
count of  Rheumatism,  but  now,  thank  God  and  the  regular 
constant  use  of  '5-DROPS,'  I  am  active  and  able  to  attend  to 
all  the  duties  of  my  sacred  calling.  Had  my  trouble  not  been 
chronic  before  I  began  to  use  your  wonderful  remedy  I  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  that  my  cure  would  have  been  almost  im- 
mediate."— Rev.  Father  Mackey ,  St.  James' Church,  West  JDuluth,  Minn. 

"For  twenty  long  years  my  wife  suffered  untold  tortures 
from  Sciatic  Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia,  and  I  thank  God  for 
the  day  that  your  heaven-sent  remedy  fell  into  my  hands,  for 
it  completely  cured  her.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
when  I  find  any  who  suffer  I  cannot  help  but  recommend 
'5-DROPS.'  for  I  know  it  will  do  more  than  you  claim  for  it."— 
Rev.  F.  M.  Cooper,  Washington,  Center,  Mo. 

The  above  testimonials  are  certainly  proof  that  it  18  worttt 
while  to  secure  at  once  a  trial  bottle  of  this  mar- 
velous remedy.   It  is  absolutely  free.  All  yon 
have  to  do  is  to  write  for  it 

CURES 

Rheumatism,  La  Grippe,  Neural' 
Ilia,      Indigestion,  Dyspepsia, 
Backache,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,   Sleeplessness,  Nervous- 
ness, Nervous  and  Neuralgic  Head- 
aches, Heart  Weakness,  Toothache, 
Earache,  Croup,  Malaria,  Nervous 
Prostration,  Hay  Fever,  Creeping 
Numbness  and  all  Blood  Diseases. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are 
suffering  from  Inflammatory,  Nervous,  Muscular  or  Ar- 
ticular Rheumatism;  whether  your  whole  system  is  full 
of  uric  acid;  whether  every  part  of  your  body  is  aching 
and  every  joint  is  out  of  shape,  "5-DROPS"  if  used  as 
directed  in  the  necessary  quantity  will  positively  give  in- 
stant relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

50,000  BOTTLES  cJ^ay. 

A  trial  bottle  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  a 
sufferer  from  anv  of  the  above-named  diseases.  All  that  we  ask  you  in  return  is  that 
you  take  it  as  directed,  and  you  will  find  it  all  that  we  claim.  It  costs  you  nothing,  and 
vou  need  feel  under  no  obligations  whatever  in  securing  the  trial  treatment  which  we 
offer.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  test  a  remedy  without  any  expense  to  you.  Certainly 
nothing  cjfct  be  fairer  than  this. 

NOTE— Large  size  bottles  (300  doses)  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  for 
$1,00.  If  it  is  not  obtainable  in  your  town,  order  from  us  direct. 

AGENTS  WANTED— Write  for  Terms  and  Territory. 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,     -   -    312  to  362  Swanson  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


CTRADE  mark.] 


TAKE  MO  CHANGES 

with  so  important  a  matter  as  your  Corn  Crop.  Plant 
it  with  a  machine  that  will 


r 

Drop  Every  Hill  Right  to  the  Spot 

JH    accurately,  evenly  and  is  easy  on  both  man  and  team. 

I    THIS  AVERY  PLANTER 

having  a  more  complete  equipment  than  any  other  will 
do  this  nearly  a  lifetime  and  never  bother.  DROP— 
either  hill  drop,  drill  drop,  foot  drop,  hand  drop  or  drill 
only.  WHEELS — open,  flat  or  concave.  BUNKERS 
■  —Sled  or  celebrated  Avery  Reversed.  Write  for  our 
handsome  Free  Catalogue  "H." 

■   Avery  Mfg.  Co., 532  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


CORN  QUEEN  far 

Only  Planter 

made  with  a  Spring  lift  and  Me ei  [veneo 


Park's  Star  Flower. 

Free! 


1st,  A  glorious  new  flower  just  found  in  the  Argentine  wilds. 
2nd,  Tropical  but  hardy,  easily  grown,  grand  for  beds  or  pots. 
3rd,  Eight  ft.  high;  luxuriant  leaves,  2%  ft.  long,  1%  ft  broad. 
4tl»,  Glowing  masses  of  starry  bloom,  in  huge  clusters,  all  season. 
5  tli.  Richly  and  deliciously  lily-scented;  open  day  and  night.  See  eng. 

lO  Cents  gets  a  pkt.  of  the  seeds,  Park's  Floral  Magazine, 
monthly,  on  trial  a  year,  and  Park's  Novelty  Catalogue,  illustrated,  of- 
fering this  and  a  host  of  other  good  things  in  flowers,  also  pkt.  of  New  Giant  Fra- 
grant Nasturtiums.   3  trial  subs.  25  cfs.   See  all  your  friends.   This  ad.  will  not 

miSStia™  *!Sf  GEO.  W.  PARK,  B.91  ,  Libonia,  Pa. 

0^7*  350,000  floral  homes  are  made  brighter  and  happier  every  month  by  the  visits  of  Park's 
magazine.  It's  the  favorite.  Try  it.  You'll  surely  like  it.  Reg.  price  25  cts.  a  year.  Sample  free.  Above  is  a  special  trial  offer. 


The 


Quaker 

~  Oats. 


Famous  the  World 
Over. 

The  hardiest  and 
healthiest  oat  in  exist- 
ence. Straw  is  strong, 
stiff  and  free  from  rust. 
The  grain  is  the  heavi- 
est known.  Bright  as  a 
silver  dollar. 
Wonderfulyielder.  producing 
from  100  to  200  bushels  per  acre. 

Send  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  card  and  1  will  send 
you  a  sample,  together  with  my 
beautiful  and  instructive  seed 
and  plant  book,  free,  if  you 
write  to-day  and  mention  this  paper. 

H.  W.  BUCK  BEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms, 
P.  O.  Box  888  Kookt'ord,  III. 


SEED  SHI  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  Seed**,  I  will  mail  my  1001 
catalogue,  filled  with  more  Bargains  than  ever  and  a  10c  Due 
Bill  good  for  10c  worth  of  Seeds  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  BestSeeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes  and  many  Novelties  at  lowest  prices. 
Ginseng*  the  great  money  making  plant.  Giant  Prize  To- 
matoes, 2tothefoot,  Pan  American  Oats,  sentou  tfree  to 
farmers,  and  two  Free  Passes  to  Pan  American  Expo- 
sltion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  are  offered.  88,035.00 in  cash  premiums. 
Don't  give  your  order  onttl  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll 
be  Surprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  posta  J  for  catalogue 
to-day.  It  Is  FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  46,    Rosehill,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  T. 


mi 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 


for 
ft  your 


£/any  6ize  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

Wo  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
.   tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
k  tells  your  how  to  do  it.  Address 

^EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


$7.95  CORN  PLANTER 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

If  you  live  within  700  miles  of 
Chicago,  (If  farther  send 
$1.00),  cut  thr-ad,  out  and 
send  to  us,  and  we  will 
send  you  this  |  -  HORSE 
CORN  PLANTER  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  ex- 
amination. Tou 
can  examine  it 
at  your  freight 
depot,  and  if 
found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  ex- 
actly as  represented ,  the  highest  grade  corn  < 
planter  on  the  market,  the  equal  of  planters 
that  others  sell  atdouble  the  price,  then  pay  the  _£  -»  AC 
freight  agent  OCR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  3>  /  i99 
and  freight  charges.  The  planter  weighs  about  150pounds, 
and  the  freight  direct  from  the  factory  in  central  Ohio, 
will  average  about  $1.00  for  each  50O  miles. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE  OF  $7.95  S'l'S^'i 

complete  with  fertilizer  attachment,  exactly  as  illus- 
trated, barely  covers  the  cost  to  manufacture,  with  but 
our  one  small  profit  added,  less  than  dealers  can  bny  In  carload 
lots.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  l-HORSE  CORN 
PLANTERS  MADE.  Contains  every  improvement,  every 
good  feature  of  every  corn  planter  made,  with  the  defects 
of  none.  Made  by  one  of  the  best  makers  In  this  couotry  from 
the  very  best  of  material.  In  simplicity,  durability,  perfect 
working  it  has  no  equal.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  hilly 
countries,  where2-horseplanterscannot  beused.  Suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  land  and  underall  conditions.  Is  complete 
in  itself.  Marks  out  and  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the 
seed  and  covers  it  all  with' one  operation.  Strongly  built, 
Kill  stand  rongh  handling,  eannot  get  out  of  order.  Built  for  tu 
under  contract;  the  best  l-horse  corn  planter  made. 
AT  C  0  Q  5*  we  mri>lsu  ft  lh  *ne  best  fertilizer  attachment 
A  I  O^i  vv  made;  simple,  no  delicate  gears  or  springs, 
hopper  contains  no  machinery,  consequently  there  are  no 
slides  or  wheels  to  clog  or  gum.  Almost  any  kind  of  fer- 
tilizer can  be  drilled  successfully,  be  it  wet  or  dry.  For  big 
2 -horse  corn  planters  at  $16.93  and  023.85  write  for  Corn  Planter 

c  Ad'aSS;  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 

cemeteries.  Catalogue  free. 
KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
42?North  St., 
EoVomo,  Indiana. 

SHOPPING  DONE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Save  money.  Send  for  particulars. 
Miss  Phinny,  147  East  116  St.,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


FOR  MONEY  MAKING  INVESTMENTS 

in  West  Tennessee  farms  write  Louis  <l.  llroobs,  Jacks on,  Teun« 


25 


PACKAGES  OF  FLOWEK  SEEDS  85c  by  mail. 
A.  E.  UOLAUAY,  Station  A,  -Vtw  Hsveu,  Conii. 


Febbttahy  16,  1901 


THE  PARM  AIVD  FIKJESIEMB 
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Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy=Five 
Per  Cent 


A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  To 
Every  One  Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  POWDRPAINT 

Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  the  farmer  a  dry  pow- 
der and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make 
a  paint  weather-proof,  fire-proof  and  as  durable 
as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone,  brick  and  plaster,  spreads  and  looks  like 
oil  paint  and  costs  about  one  fourth  what  the 
farmer  has  heretofore  had  to  pay  for  paint. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  J.  North  St.,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new 
discovery,  also  color'card  and  full  information 
showing  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


Giant  Paosies,  Sweet  Peas,  Mayflower. 


Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of  Pansies 
or  Sweet  Peas  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color!  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  is  charming.  Did  you  ever  see 
Childs'  Giant  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas,  marvels  in  beauty 
and  true  to  color!  If  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  best. 

A  *  a  Trial  Offer  we  will  mall  for  SOc, 
14tPkts>  Giant  Pansies  and  Sw'tFeaa  as  follows: 

Pansy  Giant— Snow  White : 
"     "       Coal  Black. 


Cardinal 
Yellow. 
Azure  Blue. 
Violet. 
Striped. 


Sweet  Pea— Navy  Blue. 

"  Black  Knight 

••  Gol'n  Yellow 

••  Orange  Pink. 

"  Cream. 

"  Scarlet. 

"  Pure  White. 


One  Packet  of  each,  Tbe  Mayflower  Magazine  until 
1902.  (devoted  to  Flowers  and  Gardening,  Elegant  Cuts 
and  Colored  plates),  and  our  Great  Catalogue,  all  for  30c. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1901.— New  Century  Edi- 
tion—Greatest Book  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  152  pages,  500  illustra- 
tions, 12  colored  plates,  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  who 
anticipate  purchasing.  Scores  of  Great  Novelties. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


In  Every  Home 

there  is  daily  need  of 

PURE  POWDERED 

BORAX 

in  kitchen,  laundry,  bathroom,  nursery, 
sick  room;  and  in  toilet  uses  for  hair, 
hands,  eyes,  teeth  and  all  beauty  pur- 
poses.  Our  new  free  book, 

"BORAX  IN  THE  HOME," 
tells  more  about  its  uses  than  you  may 
know.  Sent  on  request  to  our  Chicago 
office.  You  can  buy  our  pure 
Powdered  Borax  of  your  druggist 
or  grocer.  See  that  our  name  is  on 
every  box.  That  insures  you  getting 
the  pure  kind. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO.,  ) 
San  Francisco.     Chicago.     New  York.  ) 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
root*  and  vegetables  for  feedinglive 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
sices,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  k  SONS, 

lpsllanll,  tilth. 
Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


Ford's 


f\  B  |       mm  Crop  Yel.  Dent  Corn 
■  I  to  ripen  every  year. 

■  s  1  !  |r  B  to  produce  big  crops. 

Is       HJ|I       II     to  ripen  the  earliest. 
Is       >«Er       1  ■  tut  to  please  al  I  who  plant  It. 
Full  description  in  our  FREE  CATALOGUE  of 
Seeds.  Potatoes,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Trees. 

FORD  SEED  GO.  Dox  E,  Ravenna,  O. 


of  BEE  CULTURE. 


The  only  cyclopedia  od  bees.  466  pages  and  406  illus- 
trations. Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully  treated 
byexpertB.  Price  81.20.  Circulars  and  sample 
copy  of  our  semi-monthly  magazine,  Gleanings 
In  Bee  Culture*  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina.  0. 


«,  HOUSEHOLD  « 


^feTet^1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


[continued  fbom  page  13] 

THE  MESSAGE 

My  baby— who  has  passed  to  fuller  life- 
Waked  in  the  April  sunshine  one  fair  morn ; 

A  bird  was  calling,  clearer  than  a  fife, 
The  note  upon  a  wandering  breeze  was  borne. 

It  caught  the  fancy  of  the  ten-months  child, 
Who  knew  no  other  language  than  sweet  cries ; 

She  answered  it  with  note  as  clear  and  wild, 
And  listened  with  such  gladness  in  her  eyes, 

I  since  have  wondered  if  the  message  came, 
Brought  by  a  bird  of  that  most  lovely  clime, 

Shut  out  from  mortals'  gaze  by  gates  of  flame— 
She  seemed  so  much  of  heaven  from  that  time. 

—Elizabeth  Cherry  Haire. 


A  NOVEL  DRAPERY 

his  idea  is  not  original  with  me, 
but  I  saw  one  of  the  draperies  once 
and  have  often  thought  of  descri- 
bing it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
The  material  needed  is  stout  linen 
thread  and  some  ears  of  yellow 
and  red  corn.  Remove  the  corn 
carefully  from  the  cob  and  soak  in  tepid 
water  until  it  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a 
needle. 

Measure  the  thread  the  length  desired  for 
the  drape  and  string  the  corn  on  it,  first  one 
red,  then  yellow.  Make  as  many  strings  as 
you  need,  which  will  depend  on  the  width  of 
the  doorway  where  it  is  to  be  used,  then 
hang  up  and  allow  to  dry. 

After  the  corn  has  become  dry  varnish 
and  it  is  ready  to  hang.  The  strings  are  at- 
tached to  a  pole  and  draped  back  on  each 
side.  The  work  is  easily  done  and  is  really 
very  beautiful,  resembling  the  costly  bead 
drapes  thrt  are  so  fashionable  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Different  colored  corn  may  be  used,  as 
white  and  blue,  and  in  different  combina- 
tions. Grille-work  for  the  top  may  also  be 
made,  and  adds  to  the  looks.  If  one  cares  to 
go  to  a  little  more  expense  a  few  strings  of 
beads  may  be  bought  and  mixed  with  the 
corn ;  and  furthermore,  if  one  has  the 
patience,  a  set  design  may  be  carried  out 
and  would  have  a  very  Oriental  effect.  I 
should  think  that  a  woman  living  on  a  farm, 
with  plenty  of  time,  might  make  these  drapes 
and  sell  them  to  her  city  friends,  thus  add- 
ing a  pretty  penny  to  her  pin-money,  as 
the  time  would  be  most  of  the  expense. 

Pumpkin-seeds  may  also  be  used  in  this 
way,  but  they  must  first  be  colored,  and  I 
think  the  corn  is  the  prettiest  and  has  more 
of  the  look  of  beads.  New  ideas  will  sug- 
gest themselves  as  you  work,  and  the  busi- 
ness may  become  quite  a  profitable'one. 

Iema  B.  Matthews. 


HE  WOULDN'T  GIVE  UP 

Nantucket  boys,  inured  to  hardship  and 
poverty,  possess  splendid  traits  of  courage 
and  perseverance.  They  all  know  how  to 
swim,  and  it  is  well  they  do,  for  inheavy  surf 
during  the  fishing  season  boats  are  as  liable 
to  land  bottom  side  up  as  any  way. 

The  story  is  told  of  one  of  these  boys — a 
good  swimmer — who  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn.  When  a  thou- 
sand miles  off  the  coast  of  Chili  the  ship 
encountered  a  blow  and  the  lad  was  swept 
into  the  sea.  He  went  into  the  water  with  his 
heavy  boots  and  oilskin  clothes  on.  Three 
hours  later,  when  the  ship  picked  him  up, 
he  was  entirely  naked.  When  asked  what  he 
was  trying  to  do  he  replied,  "I  stripped  off 
my  clothes  to  swim  ashore ;  I  wasn't  going 
to  give  up." 

Frances  Bennett  Callawat. 


SOME  THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Water  for  laying  dust  is  more  effective  if 
salt  is  added. 

Do  not  pat  or  smooth  down  mashed  pota- 
toes, as  it  makes  them  heavy. 

Mix  ginger-cookies  with  cold  coffee  instead 
of  water ;  it  will  improve  them. 

Save  your  cold  tea  for  the  vinegar-barrel. 
It  sours  easily  and  gives  color  and  flavor. 

Turnips  are  improved  by  adding  one  or 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  when  cooking. 

Rub  damp  salt  on  cups  and  saucers  to  re- 
move discolorations  caused  by  tea  and  care- 
less washing. 

A  good  way  to  test  toilet  soap  is  to  touch 
it  to  the  tongue,  and  if  this  smarts  the  soap 
will  irritate  the  baby's  skin. 

Chopped  orange-peels  added  to  mince-meat 
gives  the  meat  a  pleasant  flavor.  Two  fresh 
peels  will  season  about  eight  quarts  of 
mince-meat. .     Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

It  is  not  alone  the  value  of  the 
jewels  that  makes  a  first-class 
watch — it  is  the  brains  that  have 
planned  its  construction.    It  is 
mechanical  skill  and  knowledge  that 
have  made  Waltham  Watches  the 
best  in  the  world. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch ",  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  matches,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


200,000  PACKAGES 


TO  BE 

DELIVERED  FREE  BY  MAIL 

Dr.  Whitehall,  the  noted  rheumatism  specialist 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  writes  that  he  will  send  a 
package  of  his  remedies  to  every  reader  of  Farm: 
and  Fireside  who  is  suffering  with  rheumatism. 
The  medicine  will  be  sent  to  actual  sufferers  free 
of  any  charge.  This  liberal  offer,  coming  from 
so  famous  a  physician  as  Dr.  Whitehall,  will  be 
received  withjoy  by  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
who  are  sufferers  from  this  very  prevalent  disease. 

There  is  no  other  remedy  in  the  world  that  wilL 
so  quickly  cure  rheumatism. 

A  representative  who  called  on  Dr.  Whitehall 
the  other  day  was  shown  a  large  file  case  full  of 
letters  from  people  who  had  been  cured.  Follow- 
ing are  a  few  among  the  hundreds  of  these  letters. 
Space  will  not  permit  publishing  more  of  them  in 
this  article : 

Elder  J.  C.  Shelton,  Brooksville,  Blount  Co.r 
Ala.,  wrote:  "My  wife  had  rheumatism  spells 
every  two  or  three  weeks  for  45  years.  She  suf- 
fered awful  agony  at  times  until  I  feared  she 
would  go  insane.  I  used  your  remedy  during  an 
attack  until  she  sweated  freely,  when  she  got 
easy  of  all  pain.  She  continued  to  take  the  med- 
icine, and,  strange  to  say,  she  had  no  more  spells. 
I  will  gladly  recommend  the  remedy  to  every 
one."  Mrs.  M.  S.  Hoadley,  of  Sedalia,  Mo., 
quoted  in  her  own  words :  "  It  is  wonderful  what 
your  medicine  has  done  for  me.  I  was  on  crutches 
Friday  night  when  I  received  it.  I  took  one  dose, 
and  on  Monday  put  away  the  cratches  and  used  a 
cane.  Since  Thursday  I  have  not  used  either, 
and  am  doing  my  own  work.  I  had  rheumatism 
off  and  on  for  40  years."  Mr.  A.  May,  aged  63, 
Butler,  Ind.,  said  he  took  seven  different  kinds  of 
medicine  without  relief.  Dr.  Whitehall's  Rheuma- 
tism Cure  enabled  him  to  throw  away  his  crutches- 
after  taking  the  medicine  three  days.  Mrs. 
Dunaway,  487  E.  13th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  wrote 
that  her  son  was  a  terrible  sufferer  for  over  nine 
years,  and  was  not  able  to  wear  shoes  at  all.  He 
was  cured  as  by  magic.  Mrs.  Dunaway  wrote, 
that  she  got  the  medicine  for  her  son  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Captain  Cobui  n  of  the  police 
department  of  Anderson,  who  was  himself  cured 
by  the  remedy.  Evan  P.  Jones,  North  Vernon, 
Ind.,  wrote  that  he  was  cured  of  rheumatism  of 
the  severest  kind,  and  said  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  long  letter  to  Dr.  Whitehall:  "  You  may  refer 
any  one  to  me."     OR.  WHITEHALL,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


fr»   <KJ.fk  Earned  Weekly  by 
3>&0   LU  ^-fU  MEN  and  WOMEN 

at  home  or  traveling.  Let  us  start  you.  Our 
agents  made  over  #30,000  last  two  months  sup- 
plying the  enormous  de- 
-  mand  for  the  Famous 

Robinson  Bath  Cabinet: 

75,000  sold  this  year,  by 
agents.  #100.00  Re- 
ward for  any  case  of 
Rheumatism  .that  cannot- 
be  relieved  or  cured.  #500 
In  eold  will  be  given  to 
our  best  agents.  #2.00 
book  free  to  all  Farm 
and  Fireside  readers. 
Write  for  it. 

ROBINSON  TIIER3IAL  BATH  CO.,  SOU  Jefferson  St.,  Toledo,  0- 


Best  Truss  Made 

WORN  NIGHT  AND  DAY 

Absolute  comfort,  holds 
steadily.    Radical  Cure. 

Latest  patented  improve- 
ments. Illustrated  cat- 
alogue sent  sealed. 

G.  V.  HOUSE  MFG.  CO.,  744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  Baby's  Outfit 


FOR  PARTICULARS 
ADDRESS 


Krystie's,  gpRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


78-T00TH  HARROW  l°t$5.48 

$5.48  for  a  3-foot,  190-pound,  7 8 -tooth,  2-horae  Harrow. 

81*12  for  a  16}£-foot,  240-ponnd,  102-tooth,  8-norse  Harrow. 

89.92  for  a  26-foot,  360-pound,  150-tooth,  4-faorse  Harrow. 

Guaranteed  the  best  genuine  B»ss  highest  grade,  heavy 
seasoned  oak  harrow  made.  AT  THESE  SPECIAL  PRICKSwe 
ship  direct  from  the  factory  in  Southern  "Wisconsin  or 
Minneapolis,  the  point  nearest  you.  The  freight  will 
amount  to  nothing  «  rt  _  «  I  (tc  VlQ  I 
compared  to  the  zvi  !L-  fl&Mttr.  I  3>Q»*rO  I 
money  Baved. 


CCUn  UA  UAIICV  i£  y°Q  live  within  500  miles  of 
OCnU  NU  nlUNbl  Chicago  or  Minneapolis  (if  far- 
ther send  $1.00),  cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us,  state 
whether  78,  102  or  150-tooth  harrow,  we  will  send  the  har- 
row to  you  by  freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination. 
You  can  examine  it  at  your  freight  depot,  and  If  found  per- 
fectly satisfactory  and  exactly  as  represented,  tbe  equal  of  har- 
rows that  others  sell  at  double  tbe  price,  then  pay  the  freight 
agent  our  special  price  and  freight  charges. 
THESE  ARE  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  WOOD  HARROWS 
made,  made  for  us  under  contract  by  one  of  the  best  mak- 
ers in  this  country.  The  bars  are  made  from  2x2M-inch 
high  grade  selected  seasoned  oak,  eveners  are  made  from 
2x4-inch  best  seasoned  oak;  teeth  are  one-half  inch  square, 
highest  grade  drag  steel  with  dagger  point  or  square  cen- 
ter point;  sections  are  independent  and  connected  with 
evener  by  eye  bolts,  so  as  to  secure  a  perfect  hitch,  allow- 
ing the  sections  flexibility  and  vibration  without  permit- 
ting the  teeth  to  drag  or  follow  each  other.  The  two-horse 
harrow  consists  of  center  section  and  two  next  sections 
adjoining.  The  four-horse  consists  of  all  the  sections  Illustrated. 
AT  OUR  SPECIAL  $5.48,  $7.12  and  *9.92  PRICES 
we  furnish  draw  bars  to  match  the  number  of  sections, 
complete  with  connections.  Our  special  prices  are  based 
on  the  actual  cost  of  material  and  labor,  less  than  dealers 
can  buy  in  carload  lots.  For  astonishingly  low  prices  on  all 
binds  of  wood-  steel  nnd  disc  harrowstwrlte  for  Harrow  Catalogue. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg- 
,  est  Machinery  Depot  on  earth.    We  buy 
buildings  and  plants ;  among 
others  we  bought  the  World's 
I  Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
I  structures.  We  rebuild  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  $25  up ;  Engines  from  $35 
Steam  Pumps  from  $15  up, 


up 


:  steam  Pumps  from  up. 
nplete  stock  of  General  Sui- 


etc.   We  carry  comt 
plies,  such  as  BEL» ;.-„w.'  -th/vst 
HANGERS.  P VlfcjEYa '„ X}h°n 
PIPE,  IRON  ROOFING,  HARD- 
WARE, VAI/FES  &  FITTINGS,  i 
PMJMBING  MATERIAI«  etc. 

Will  eend  free,  our  250-page  CaLloe  No.o* 
Constantly  buying  entire  stocks 
at  Sheriffs' and  Receivers' sales. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 
W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Farmer 
or  his  Wife 

will  find  pleasure  in  the  plant- 
ing and  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
sults, if  they  use 

VICK'S 

SEEDS 


They  are  superior  to  all 
otherssold.  Send  for  hand- 
some new  Garden  and 
Floral  Guide  for  1901.  A 
treasure  house  of  in- 
formation on  every- 
thing for  tbe  garden: 
seeds,  plants, bulbs, 
small  fruits,  roses, 
etc.  Free. 
MS.  VICK'S  SONS, 
Box  No.  15'" 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Free  Trial. 

ORGANS  &  PIANOS otflne 


tone, 

elegant  finish,  and  thorough 
workmanship,  shipped  on  20,  30 
or  60  days'  free  trial  at  one-half 
dealer's  prices.  We  ask  not  one 
cent  in  advance.  Pianos  from 
$133. 75  upwards.  Organs  from 
$31.75  up.  A  1300  Kenwood 
Piano  i*150.  A  $75  Organ  $39.50 
All  instruments  fully  guaranteed 
and  shi-pped  direct  at  lowest 
wholesale  prices,  C.  O.  IK, 
without  one  eent  In  advance. 
IN  NO  EVENT  Place  your  or- 
der for  any  musical  instrument 
■ -g  without  writing  for  large  illus- 
*Ttrated  catalogue  containing  val- 
uable hints  to  the  music  buyer. 
Sent  Free.  CASH  BUYERS*  UNION,  (Inc.) 
XGO  W.  Van  Buren  St.,   M-7,     CHICAGO,  ILL, 


A  SIX  YEAR 


OLD  CHILD  HAS 
Made 4 lbs.  Butter 

in  55  seconds,  from  sweet  cream,  with  our 
sew  Ball  Iteurlne  Air  Draft  Butter 
Separator.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive 
Territory.  *1  <>  n  <Inv.  Sent  on  10  days'  trial.  Pat.  Oct. 
23,191)0.  Address  A1R-DRAKT  SEPARATOR  CO.,  White  Hall,  111. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS  M 

HOW  SAM  SUCCEEDED 

Dtjkixg  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention at  Fairmont,  Minnesota,  the 
discussion  turned  on  the  value  of 
the  dairy-school,  when  back  in  the 
audience  a  gentleman  arose  and  told  this 
story :  "I  was  out  West  working  in  a  cream- 
ery and  earning  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  With  a  wife  and  several  children  I 
had  a  hard  time  to  get  along.  I  was  doing 
the  best  I  could,  but  the  butter  did  not  always 
bring  market  price,  and  I  became  somewhat 
discouraged.  Finally  I  borrowed  fifty  dol- 
lars and  went  to  the  Minnesota  dairy-school. 
There  I  learned  everything  within  reach, 
and  when  I  went  out  again  I  found  a  place 
at  sixty  dollars  a  month,  and  whatever 
prosperity  I  have  since  had  is  due  to  the 
month  that  I  spent  at  the  dairy-school." 

That  man  was  Sam  Haugdahl,  who  has 
taken  some  of  the  highest  honors  for  making 
fancy  butter  of  all  butter-makers  in  this 
country.  In  addition  to  the  many  prizes 
won  at  state  fairs  and  conventions  he  took 
sweepstakes  at  the  National  Creamery  But- 
ter-makers' Association  meeting  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  in  1898,  with  a  score  of  ninety-eight 
points,  and  was  given  first  premium  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  last  summer.  He  is  at 
the  present  time  one  of  the  inspectors  in  the 
dairy  and  food  department  of  the  state  of 
Minnesota.— New  York  Produce  Keview. 


THE  USE  OF  WEEDERS 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  farmers  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  horse-weeder  on  the 
farm.  It  kills  weeds  just  when  they  are 
starting.  It  gives  rapid,  inexpensive  culti- 
vation. It  breaks  the  crust  after  rains,  and 
does  it  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  gives  surface  cul- 
tivation, letting  the  roots  be  undisturbed.  It 
keeps  the  ground  level.  It  is  especially  good 
for  cutting  out  the  little  ridge  in  the  row 
between  the  plants.  In  loose  soil  its  work 
is  ideal.  In  a  tougher  soil  it  is  even  worse 
needed  right  after  the  cultivator  that  has 
cut  out  the  middles  and  slightly  ridged  the 
row.  It  is  a  money-saver  in  cultivation,  but 
it  must  be  used  on  time.  It  is  one  farm  im- 
plement that  may  often  pay  its  cost  in  a 
week's  work.  Test  this  for  yourself.— Alva 
Agee,  in  National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

W.  B.  Longstreth,  Gratiot,  Ohio.  Seed  annual 
of  standard  garden  and  flower  seed. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Hand- 
somely illustrated  garden  and  farm  manual. 

M.  Crawford  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  strawberry-plants  and  gladiolus 
bulbs. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  a  complete  line  of  garden,  field  and 
flower  seeds. 

L.  Templin  &  Sons,  Calla,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  from  the 
Calla  greenhouses. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Eavenna,  Ohio.  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  tested  flower,  vegetable  and  field  seeds, 
bulbs,  seed-potatoes,  etc. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Illustrated 
"Garden  Calendar"  for  1901,  listing  a  full  line  of 
choice  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc. 

Farmer  Seed  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn.  Catalogue 
of  vegetable-seeds,  improved  seed,  grain  and  small- 
fruit  plants  and  other  nursery  stock. 

Highland  Nursery  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  flowering  plants. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  36  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York.  The  one  hundredth  annual  catalogue 
of  Thorburn's  seeds.  Every  seed-buyer  should 
get  this  magnificent  catalogue. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredation  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraving  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  veg- 
etable crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


SHEEP  AND  DOGS 

There  ought  to  be  further  restrictions  on 
roving  dogs,  and  the  best  thing  for  the 
farmers  who  want  to  raise  sheep  would  be 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  legis- 
lature which  shall  require  every  person 
maintaining  a  dog  weighing  more  than 
twenty  pounds  to  pay  a  tax  of  one  dollar  a 
year  for  each  extra  pound  of  dog  above  the 
twenty. 

We  are  aware  that  the  owners  of  the  St. 
Bernards  and  the  mastiffs  and  the  genial 
bulldogs  that  are  led  about  with  muzzles 
on  will  say  that  this  is  a  preposterous  prop- 
osition. But  the  time  is  coming  when  these 
big  animals,  some  of  which  are  as  harmless 
as  wild  tigers  or  lions,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  run  at  large  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
We  would  willingly  see  a  tax  assessed  on 
the  owners  of  all  such  animals,  which  would 
furnish  a  very  effective  remedy  for  the 
sheep-killing  propensity  of  the  canine  race 
in  this  section.  No  dog  that  is  big  enough 
or  vicious  enough  to  worry  sheep  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut. 

Even  before  we  get  a  change  of  the  dog 
laws  that  will  adequately  protect  the  sheep- 
raiser  it  may  be  possible  to  add  greatly  to 
the  size  of  the  flocks  in  Connecticut  pas- 
tures. We  believe  it  will  prove  quite  as 
profitable  to  hire  a  farm-hand  to  tend  a  herd 
of  sheep  all  day  long  as  it  is  to  hire  the 
same  man  to  work  in  a  tobacco-field.  Sheep- 
raising  will  pay  those  best  who  can  begin 
with  a  flock  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more,  and  who  have  capital  enough  to  pro- 
vide an  inclosure  for  the  sheep  at  night  in 
summer  where  they  can  be  thoroughly  pro- 
tected against  dogs.  A  few  shepherds  with 
guns  would  soon  be  able  to  teach  the  owners 
of  vagrant  dogs  that  the  sheep  is  a  more 
important  animal  than  the  dog  in  this  state ; 
and  this  lesson  once  learned  the  dog  nuisance 
would  be  largely  abated.  To  confess  that 
we  cannot  raise  sheep  in  Connecticut  be- 
cause we  have  not  sense  enough  to  get  rid 
of  our  superfluous  dogs  would  be  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  barbarism  left 
in  the  Nutmeg  state.— Hartford  Times. 


HANDLING  BROOD-SOWS 

Upon  the  handling  of  the  brood-sows 
before  and  after  farrowing  depends  much 
of  the  future  success  of  the  litter  which  she 
is  expected  to  produce.  If  the  sow  has  been 
fed  an  exclusive  diet  of  corn,  which  should 
not  be,  but  frequently  is,  the  ease,  the  corn 
ration  should  be  gradually  reduced  as  far- 
rowing-time  approaches  and  a  sloppy  feed 
of  wheat,  middlings  or  something  like  it 
should  be  substituted,  as  sows  that  are  fed 
too  much  corn  are  apt  to  be  feverish  and 
constipated,  have  more  trouble  in  farrowing 
and  are  more  apt  to  eat  their  pigs. 

When  the  time  draws  near  for  her  to  far- 
row she  should  be  separated  from  the  others 
and  given  a  small  lot  and  comfortable  house 
to  sleep  and  farrow  in.  I  have  small  houses 
about  six  by  seven  feet,  with  boards  six  or 
eight  inches  wide  all  around  inside  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  floor,  to 
prevent  the  sow  from  mashing  her  pigs 
between  her  back  and  the  wall.  It  is  won- 
derful how  quick  the  pigs  will  learn  to 
get  under  them  when  the  sow  lies  down. 

After  farrowing  the  sow  should  have  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  eat  for  the  first  day,  unless 
the  weather  is  cold  and  the  sow  restless, 
when  I  would  give  her  a  good  feed  at  night, 
and  she  will  generally  be  quiet  until  morn- 
ing. But  she  should  have  plenty  of  pure 
water  to  drink  at  will.  After  the  first  day 
increase  the  food  as  fast  as  the  pigs  can  take 
the  milk,  until  the  sow  herself  is  again  on 
full  feed. 

The  pigs  should  have  plenty  of  exercise ; 
and  if  the  weather  is  cold  will  probably 
have  to  be  made  to  take  it.  There  are  many 
other  ideas  which  will  present  themselves  to 
thoughtful  breeders  and  feeders.  I  have 
had  very  good  success  with  my  pigs  by 
handling  them  in  this  way,  but  find  there  is 
always  more  to  learn,  and  I  have  profited 
much  by  the  experience  of  others.— Geo.  W. 
Jessup,  in  Swine  Advocate. 

a 

ADVANCING  PROSPERITY 

In  a  recent  interview  Mr.  Thomas  Lowry, 
of  Minnesota,  said,  "Bright  as  was  the 
outlook  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  all 
the  expectations  now  are  of  even  better 
things.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
exceptionally  substantial,  and,  to  my  mind, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  continuance.  Every- 
where you  go  you  see  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  farmer,  the  artisan,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  transportation-men,  all 
are  doing  well:  all  are  confident." 


No.  6034,  Concord  Spring  Bogs?. 
Price  180.60. 


No.  2016  Canopj  Top  Carri.ge.  Price  J98.00. 


No.  602  Team  Haraeaj.   Price  $18.90. 


No.  3034  Baggy. 
Price  {38.30,  with  leather  quarter  top. 


Carriages 
at  Cost 


You  can  buy  carriages  from  our  factory 
at  jobber's  cost  price.  We  will  make  the 
same  rates  to  you  that  we  would  charge  a 
dealer  who  bought  a  hundred  carriages  at 
a  time.  You  can  get  absolutely  rock  bot- 
tom factory  cost  with  only  a  small  maker's 
profit  added. 

This  is  our  modern  system  of  selling. 
We  have  extended  our  trade  by  it  to  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Farmers,  professional 
men  and  merchants  all  over  the  land  are 
appreciating  that  the 

Two  Profits  Saved 

might  just  as  well  go  in  their  pockets.  If 
you  are  interested  in  buggies,  phaetons, 
surreys,  wagons  or  harness,  write  for  our 
catalogue.  Compare  the  prices  with  those 
you  are  now  paying  elsewhere  and  figure 
how  much  you  can  save.  It  will  be  a  reve- 
lation to  you.    Write  to-day  for  catalogue. 

With  every  purchase  is  a  written  guar- 
antee that  if  the  goods  we  send  you  are 
not  satisfactory,  you  can  return  them, 
we  paying  freight  charges  both  ways. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO., 
Box  772,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Your  Grandmother's  Garden 

we  are  sure,  contained  many  rare  flowers  and  delicious  vegetables,  which  doubtless 
came  from  our  house,  as  we  have  supplied  the  most  discriminating  people  for  over 
half  a  century.  0ur  i901  Catalogue  of 

"  Everything  for  the  Garden  " 

is  the  grandest  yet — really  a  book  of  190  pages— 700  engravings  and  8  superb  colored 

plates  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.   A  perfect  mine  of  information  on  garden  topics. 
To  give  our  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  everyone  who'will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  and  who  incloses  10  Cents  (in  stamps),  we 
will  mail  the  Catalogue,  and  also  send  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50-cent  "Garden"  Collection  of  seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  jubilee  Phlox,  Giant  Victoria  Aster,  Giant  Fancy  Pansy, Pink  Plum*  Celery, 
Mignonette  Lettuce,  and  Lorillard Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted 
as  a  25=cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO., 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


READ,  THINK,  ACT! 


R.  M.  ABBEY,  of  Randolph,  X.  K,  writes:—/  wish  to  tell  you  about  my  wetder.  I  moved  into  a  new  locality 
last  spring  and  the  farmers  made  lots  of  fun  of  my  "Sc?*atcher,"  as  they  called  my  Success  Weeder.  I  tried  to 
get  some  of  them  to  use  it,  but  they  said  they  did  not  want  their  corn  all  scratched  out; 
said  the  crotvs  would  get  enough  without  their  digging  it  all  out  for  them.  My  corn 
averaged  over  9 feet  high,  the  corn  around  me  averaged  about  6  feet,  and  not  near  as 
good,  either.  One  man  said  he  guessed  the  weeder  must  account 
for  the  difference;  said  he  would  have  to  have  one  next  year. 

Anti- 


Hallock's  Success  ciS"  Weeder 


AND  CULTIVATOR 

would  prove  just  as  valuable  to  yon  in  "cultivating  any 
kind  of  crop.  For  tempting  terms  address 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

Box  830,  York,  Pa. 


F'S  SEED-SENSE 

™    V         is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 


A  Bright  Business  Catalogue  of  ninety  pages  that  tells  plain  truth  about  BEST  SEEDS 
that  Grow.     Write  a  postal  card  to-day,  or  send  ten  cents  (stamps  or  silver)  for 

Burpee's  Quarter-Century  Farm  annual,-^  New  Book  of  220  pages 
fully  worth  a  dollar.   W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ThePopular  CAROLINA  POPLAR. 

Just  the  tree  for  city  planting  —  Thrives  where  other*  fall— Kealst* 
smoke  and  gas  as  the  salamander,  fire.  Ko  tree  furnishes  quicker  shade; 
» 5.000  of  them,  beautiful  trees,  6  to  8,  8  to  10, 10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock 
of  all  other  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  P.oses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Tines,  Plants,  Seeds.  Valuable  Catalogue  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Write  us  your  wants  if  you  would  procure  the  best  at  bottom 
prices.    47  YEARS.       44  CREENHOUSES.         IOOO  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  208,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


DREER'S  Garden  Calendar'- 1901 

The  largest  and  most  complete  SEED.  PLANT  and  BULB  Catalogue 
ever  offered  for  FREE  DISTRIBUTION.  It  contains  200 pages, which  are 
fully  illustrated,  true  to  nature,  and  is  boa'  ;d  in  beautiful  embossed 
lithographed  covers.  We  will  send  a  copy  ft  ee  to  all  who  mention  this 
paper,  and  request  those  who  are  M  arket  Gardeners  to  state  the  same. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  7U  Chestnut  street.  Philadelphia. 


OUR  THREE 

Vork  Imperial  Apple  and  35 

Other  Varieties* 
Kleffer  Pear,  and 

Dewey  Peach. 

Plant  these  three  magnificent  var 
ieties  and  your  success  is  assured. 
They  are  ENORMOUSLY  PRODUCTIVE 
and  hardy ;  their  fruits  especially 


LEADERS 

desirable  because  of  their 
splendid  keeping:  and  ship- 
ping qualities.  We  also  have1 
hundreds  of  others— Plum, 
Artparagutt  and  Strawberry 
Plants.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Harrison's  Nurseries,  Box  28,  Berlin,  Md. 


PBCC  SIX  EXQUISITE,  COSTLY  FINGER  DIMfiC 

\0  wk  TRfST  AGENTS  with30Wineral  Lamp  Wicks.   Beat   111  II  WlO 

I,  |      wick  in  the  World,  Light  Equal  to  Gsa.  Ko  Smoke,  Ko  SmeLL  No 

Truniniiig,  No  JLiroken  Chimneys.  Can  be  sold  in  an  hour  or  t-.vo  at  5  cents  each.  When 
Sold  flend  us  the  money,  $1.00,  and  we  give  you  free  any  two  of  these  Solid 
Gold  laid  rings.  The  Stone  Set  Kings  are  equal  in  appearance 
to  costly  Diamonds.  The  Band  Kings  are  elegant  in  design 
and  all  are  warranted  to  wear  well  and  give  satisfaction. 
We  take  back  unsold  goods.  No  ea'h  wanted  until  wicks  are  sold. 
Write  W  miXXMULi*  WICK  CO.,  Providence,  K.  I. 


February  15,  1901 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDES 
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This  Book  Contains  Papers 
By  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham 

The  MaKing'  of  a 
Merchant 


The  Boy  Who  is 
Willing 

AND 

The  ClerK  Who  Saves 
By  William  H.  Maher 

Getting  and  Keeping  a 
Business  Position 

By  fiobert  C.  Qgden 


This  Book  Contains  Papers 
By  ex-President  Cleveland 

Does  a  College 
Education  Pay? 


The  Young  Man 
and  the  World 

By  Senator  Beveridge 

Poverty  No  Bar  to  a 
Public  Career 

By  John  J.  Ingalls 

MaKing  of  a  Railroad  Man 

By  J.  T.  Harahan 


To  introduce 

THE  ^JFTUTtVJZr 
EVEJV/JVG  POJT 

We  will  mail  it  to  any  address 
13  weeKs  (3  months) 

On  Receipt  of  ONLY  25  Cents 

Jlnd  also  mail  a  copy  of  each  of  these  Little  Books, 
containing  articles  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Post 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  handsomely 
illustrated  weekly  magazine,  established  in  1728 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  has  the  greatest  living 
writers  and  a  circulation  of  300,000  copies 
every  week.   Superbly  illustrated  and  printed. 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  12-16 
BALL  BEARING. 

All  steel  disc  harrow, easiest 
Tanning  and  best  made.  8 
sixes,  discs  16  or  20  in.  in 
diameter.  13-16  La 
Dow  DUc  Harrow, 

♦16.S&.    Eveners  extra. 


For  16 
tooth 

Spring  Tooth  Harrow. 
Has  steel  guard  and  draw 
bar.  Also  18  and  20  tooth 
at  reduced  prices. 

$6.\90 


for  steel  lever  harrow 
cuts  10  ft ;  64  teeth,  2  sec- 
tions; also  3  &  4  sections. 


$9.40 


For  14  In.  double  shin  all 
steel  plow.  Guaranteed  to 
scour.  12  In.  8.40;  16  in. 
$10.80.   Get  the  best. 


$2.90 

for  this 
hay  carrier. 
40  ft.  outfit 
with  pulleys, 
hangers,  floor  u 
hooks,  rope,  fork.  Every- 
thing  complete,  $9 
Any  length  furnished 

$1.15 


ys  this  Steel  Beam 
Cultivator,  plain,  with  6 
sfcovebj.  Spreads  to  33  in. 


for  No.  2 
farm  bell. 
Wt.  501b: 
Diameter 
17  tn.  Also  church  and 
school  bells.  All  sizes. 


For  garden  drill.  With  drill 
and  11  cultivator  attachments 
and  250  page  book  on  garden 
inn  $8.50.  Send  for  free  cata- 
log with  full  terms;  95  styles 
seedersand  drills  to  pick  from. 


$10.75 


2  horse,  4  shovel  cultiva- 
tor. 15  styles,  riders  and  The  Champion  grinds 
walkers  to  select  from.     6  ft.  sickle  in  10  minutes. 

OUR  CATALOG  is  fall  GrioddheelandpoiDtsame 
of  things  you  need  on  the  time.  With  one  stone  for 
farm.  Allklnds  ofhar-  sickle,  $3.50;  with  two 
ness  repairs,  carpenter  stones  for  grinding  all 
tools,  etc.  kinds  of  tools,  $3.75. 

Send  for  our  FREE  328-Page  Agricultural  Catalogue, 
Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Blls. 


75  cts. 

bays  this 
No  81 

BABCOCK 
CORN 
PLANTER 

The  best 
hand  plant- & 
er  on  the  mar- 
ket for  the 
money.  Other 
styles  at  re- 
duced prices. 


SPECIAL  60-DAY  OFFER 


To  Introduce  Our  Latest  Large,  Powerful  Achromatic 
Telescope,  The  Excelsior. 


NEEDED  ON  FARM,  SEA  OR  RANCH. 

POSITIVELY  such  a  good  Telescope  was  never  sold  for  this  price  before.  These  Telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Europe,  measure  closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  1-2  feet  in  5  sections.  They  are  BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to 
exclude  dust,  etc.,  with  POWERFUL  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore, 
Telescopes  of  this  size  have  been  sold  for  £rom  $5.00  to  $8.00.  Every  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resortB  should  certainly  secure  one 
of  these  instruments :  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  Objects  miles  away  are  brought  to  view  -with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mail 
or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid,  for  only  99c*  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer  and  yon 
should  not  miss  it.  We  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded.  WANTS  ANOTHER:  Brandy,  Va, 
Gents. — Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargain,  good  as  instruments  costingmany  timesthemoney.— R-CAixen. 
Send  99c.  by  Registered  Letter.  Post-Office  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Onier  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  have  your  storekeeper 
or  newsdealer  order  for  you.  EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  COMPANY,  Dept.  G,  296  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


$3J2 


steel  LEVER  HARROW 

At  $8.93  tor  each  ISO-tooth  Rcctlon,  we 
offer  the  highest  grade  ALL-STEEL  LEVER  HARROW  made, 
the  equal  of  any  steel  harrow  sold  at  double  the  price. 
Price  for  1  section,  30-tooth.  6-foot,  132  pounds..©  8.98 
Price  for  2  sections,  60-tooth,  10-foot,  245  pounds..  7.84 
Price for3 sections,  90-tooth,  15-foot,  165 pounds..  11.76 
Price  f  or  4sections,120-tooth,20-foot,500  pounds..  15.68 

SEND  NO  MONEY, 

if  you  live  within  500  mile3  of 
Chicago,  (if  further  send  tl.00,) 
cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us, 
state  whether  you  wish 
2,  3or4secllonharrow, 
we  will  send  the 
harrow  to  you 
by  freight  C.  0. 
D.,  subject  to  ex- 
amination.  You  can  ex- 
amineitatyourfreight 
depot,  and  If  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly  as  rep- 
resented, the  equal  of  any  steel  harrow  made,  and  about 
one-half  the  price  charged  by  others,  payyourrailroad agent 
OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  and  freight  charges,  less 
jl.OC I  ifsent ;  witE  order.    The  freight  will  average  about 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  for  each  600  miles.  ..... 

TUIC  UADDHUI  is  made  for  us  in  Ohio  by  the  best 
I  nlO  tlHHnUW  barrow  maker  In  America,  made  ot  the 
highest  grade  channel  steel,  extra  strong,  heavily  clamped. 
Has  malleable  eye  tooth  fastener,  extra  length  teeth  with  enlarged 
heads,  self  adjusting  lever,  adjusted  so  the  teeth  can  be  set  at 
any  angle  desired,  backward,  forward  or  horizontally. 
Sections  are  self-adjusting,  can  be  used  in  1,2,  3  or  i  sec- 
tions as  desired.  Embodies  every  up-to-date  feature  of 
the  highest  grade  all  steel  lever  harrows  made,  and  put  out 
under  our  binding  guarantee.  Each  harrowcomes  with  draw 
bar  and  all  connections  complete.  For  other  harrows  at 
(3.68  and  upwards,  write  for  Harrow  Catalogue.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STEEL 
ROOFING' 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 
BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  "  V  "  crimped.  Al  TF  BZ> 
Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  2H  I  _  /  fj 

or  100  square  feet   ^  "  * 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re- 
quired to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  at>d 
nails  to  1  ay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No*  S4» 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
"Ornr  Prices  are  ONE-HALF  of  others." 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  5ts.      *  Chicago. 


GoodPLANTER 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 
Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas, 
Beans,  Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,etc. 

It  should  plantin  hills,  drills  or  check  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet*  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  ether 
horn*  made  fertilizers;,  evenly  in  any  quantity 
per  acre. 

EASILY  ADJUSTED.       EASY  TO  HANDLE. 

WEIGHS  150  LBS. 


The  Eclipse 

Corn  Planter  and 

Fertilizer  Distributer 

does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  incheB  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
60  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strongly 
built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  MO,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass. 


The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 
form  can  be  secured  from  a  given 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  use  of  the 

HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  swarded  medal  sod 
diploma  at  World's  Fair.    Get   our  free 
11  tn  str  ft  ted  catalogue  before  buying. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  Ullead,  Ohio. 


BOYS&GIRLS 

Men  and  Women — Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  for  i 
selling  20  packets  of  our  PREMIUM  FLOWER  SEEDSj 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  name 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Don't 
missthis  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
WESTERN  SEED  HOUSE,  7  Hill  St.,  May  wood,Hl. 


IMLZEB55KDS 

WILL  MAKE  YOU 


BROMUS  INERMIS 

Greatest  Permanent 
Grass  of  tbe 
Century. 

Nothing  like  it  on  earth 
to-day  that  we  know-  of 
and  we  have  scoured 
the  world  over  to  find  | 
its  equal.  Grows  where 
all  others  kill  and  burn 
up  from  excessive  heat  i 
and  lack  of  sufficient 
moisture.  Grows  where  [ 
all  others    winter  kill 
and  freeze  out    3  to  7 
tons  of  magnificent  hay 
per  acre  and  lots  of  pas- 
turage  besides. 
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$1.20  and  up  a 
Barrel. 

Largest .  potato  and 
vegetable  growers. 
Choicest,  rarest,  heavi. 
est  yielding  stock. 

Catalogue  Tells. 


For  10  Cents  and  this  Notice 

Our  big  catalogue  will  be  mailed  you  free  to- 
gether with  10  sample  packages  of  the  go'  bti 
Spcltz  Wonder,  the  40c  Spring  Wheat,  the 
Billion  Uoll:  r  Grass  with  its  12  tons  of  hay  per 
acre,  the  Peaoat— a  startling  food, 
the  Victoria  Rape  Marvel,  the 
astonishing  250  bushel  per  acre, 
Out*,  etc.  In  all.  10  packages 
fully  worth  $10  to  get  a 
start  for  10c  In  stamps. 
Send  to-day. 


<£>< 


JOHN  A.5ALZER  5EED  CO 


LACR055E, 
WIS. 


FREE 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

"Baby's  clothes  will 
now  lit  Dollie." 

Girls  can  get  this  beautiful  life  Size 
Doll  absolutely  Free  for  selling  only 
four  boxes  of  our  Great  Cold  &  Head- 
ache Tablets  at  25  cents  a  box.  Write 
today  and  we  will  send  the  tablets  by 
mail  postpaid ;  when  sold  send  us  the 
money  ($1.00)  and  we  will  send  you 
this  Life  Size  Doll  which  is  234  feet 
high  and  can  wear  baby*  s  clothes.  Dol- 
lie has  an  Indestructible  Head,  Golden 
Hair,  Rosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes,  Kid 
Colored  Body,  a  Gold  Plated  Beauty 
Pin,  Red  Stockings.Black  Shoes,&  will 
stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  finest  hand  painted 
French  Doll,  and  will  live  in  a  child's 
memory  long  after  childhood  days 
have  passed.  Address, 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., 
Doll  Dept.  17  B,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


400,000 


Standard  Pear  Trees 

First-class,  6  to  7  ft.,  14c.  each ; 
5  to  6  ft.,  12c. ;  4 to  5  ft.,  10c. ;  3} 
to  4  ft. ,8c.  Boxingand  packing 
free.  Secure  varieties  now,  pay  in  spring.  Catalog  free  to 
all.    SHKEKIN'S  WHOLESALE  NURSERY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


OUR  FRUIT  TREES  GROW. 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
TREES  and  PLANTS.  APPLES  8c,  PEARS  9c, 
PEAC1TE8  4c. ,  etc.  We  can  saveyou  money.  Hand- 
some illustrated  catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  itto-day. 
Highland  Nubseky  Co.,  Dept.  c  Rochester,  N.Y. 


$[4.75  STEEL  WILL, 

~n SEND  NO  MONEY 

if  youiive  within  600  miles 
jl  of  Chicago,  (if  further, 
j  send  $1. 00),  cut  this  ad  out 
'  and  send  to  us,  and  we  will 
send  you  this,  THE  BEST  8-FOOT 
\  STEEL  WINDMILL   MADE,  com- 
plete with  wheel,  vane,  chain,  wire  and  pole, 
by  freight,  C.  O.  D.,  eubjecttoexamlnatlon.  Yoa 
can  examine  tbe  windmill  at  your  nearest  railroad 
Station,  and  If  you  find  It  perfectly  satisfactory, 
exactly  as  represented,  one  of  the  best  steel  triad- 
mills  made*  and  the  equal  of  mills  sold  by  others 
at  double  oar  price,  pay  the  rail-  £  J  i  *9  C 
road  agent  Oar  Special  OfierPHce  %platl  I V 
and  freightcharges(le8B$l.  OOlf  sent  with  order) 
Themill  weighs  385  pounds.andthefreighi 
will  average  $1.50to«2.50  for  each 600  miles. 
OUR  SI4.75  WINDMILL  is  one  of 
the  highest  grade  mills  made.  Extreme- 
ly simple,  made  of  few  parts,  cannot 
tret  out  of  order.    Has  self  oiling 
boxes,  positive  brake,  wheel  makes  two 
and  one-half  revolutions  to  one  stroke 
of  the  pump,  responds  instantly  when 
thrown  in  or  out  of  gear,  can  be  used 
either  on  wood  or  steel  tower.  Gnar- 
Onteed  the  easiest  running,  best,  strongest 
and  most  durable  mill  made,  v 
$14.75  painted;  $16  =  00  galvanised. 

CAR  CM  QC  we  furnish  the 
rUn  $ B *l e V 5J  highest  grade 
585-lb.,  80  foot,  all  steel  tower, 
complete  with  anchor  posts, 
[and  large  platform. 
The  tower  Is  strongly  braced  with 
angle  steel  cross  girts  from 
post  to  post  on  every  side 
and  on  the  bottom,  the 
best  tower  construction 
possible.  Sent  anywhere  within  600  miles  of.Chicego 
without  deposit,  our  special  price  $14.95  and  freight 
charges  payable  when  received  and  found  satisfac- 
tory. At  $14.95  we  furnish  tower  painted;  If  gal- 
vanized, $16. SO.  Complete  steel  mill  and  80-foot  steel  tower 
painted,  $29.70;  complete  tower  and  mill  galvanized,  $32.20. 
For  20-foot  steel  tower  In  place  of  30-foot,  deduct  $3.00. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  After  you  pay  the  rail- 
road agent  our  special  price,  you  can  give  this  mill  80 
days'  trial  on  your  own  place,  and  if  it  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  It  tous  at  our  expense 
of  freight  charges,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 
ONE  YEAR  BINDING  GUARANTEE.  Everymill 

andtower  Is  put  out nnderour written,  blndlngoneyeBrguarantee, 

With  care  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  PRICES  MAY  GO  UP.  Steel 
is  advancing  at  the  mills,  a  perznanen,  advance  in  steel 
willadvance  the  price  of  mills  and  towers  and  we  there- 
fore  advise  you  to  order  at  once.  ORDER  TODAY  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


So  Much  Like  Home 

Queen  &  Crescent  through  trains,  like  some 
households,  have  a  homelike  atmosphere.  Trav- 
elers notice  it  quickly,  and  the  fatigue  of  travel 
vanishes  before  it.  Careful  attendants  look  to 
your  every  comfort;  your  meals  (a  la  carte)  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  best  hotels;  your  rest  is 
unbroken  on  the  smooth,  rock-ballasted  roadway ; 
you  pass  through  some  of  the  most  interesting 
scenery  in  America. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets 
are  sold  at  reduced  rates 


Why  not  write  us  about  it?  Only  24  hours  Cincin- 
nati to  Florida.  Direct  connections  at  Port  Tampa 
and  Miami  for  Key  West,  Nassau  and  Havana. 
We  quote  rates  gladly.  Handsome  printed  mat- 
ter sent  free  to  inquirers. 


W.  J.  MURPHY 
tien'l  Manager 


Cincinnati 


W.  C  RI NE ARSON 
Ges'1  PaM'ger  Agent 
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FREE 

KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

CURE 

Mailed  to  All  Sufferers  From  Disorders  of 
the   Kidneys    and   Bladder,  Bright's 
Disease,  Rheumatism,  Gravel,  Pain 
in  the  Back,  Dropsy,  Etc. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  cause 
Bright's  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Gravel,  Pain  in 
the  Back,  Bladder  Disorders,  difficult  or  too  fre- 
quent passing  water,  Dropsy,  etc.  For  these 
diseases  a  Positive  Specific  Cure  is  found  in  a  new 
botanical  discovery,  the  wonderful  Kava-Kava 
Shrub,  called  by  botanists  the  piper  methysth  iim, 
from  the  Ganges  River,  East  India.  It  has  the 
extraordinary  record  of  1,200  hospital  cures  in  30 
days.  It  acts  directly  on  the  Kidneys,  and  cures 
by  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric 
Acid,  Urates,  Lithates,  etc.,  which  cause  the 
disease. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Fogg,  the  Evangelist,  tes- 
tifies in  the  Christian  Advocate  that  the  Kava- 
Kava  Shrub  cured  him  in  one  month  of  severe 
Kidney  and  Bladder  disease  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing. Hon.  R.  C.  Wood,  of  Lowell,  Ind.,  writes 
that  in  four  weeks  he  was  cured  of  Rheumatism, 
Kidney  and  Bladder  disease  after  ten  years'  suf- 
fering. His  bladder  trouble  was  so  great  he  had 
to  get  up  five  to  twelve  times  during  the  night. 
Rev.  Thos.  M.  Owen,  of  West  Pawlett,  Vt.,  and 
others  give  similar  testimony.  Many  ladles,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Lydia  Valentine,  East  Worcester, 
N.Y.,  Mrs.  Maria  Wall,  Ferry,  Mich.,  also  testify 
to  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  Kidney  and 
other  disorders  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Discovery  for  yourself  we  will  send  you  one 
Large  Case  by  mail  Free,  only  asking  that  when 
cured  yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others. 
It  is  a  Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fall.  Address 
The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  No.  471 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Falling  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
-Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb., 77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  herto  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  book, "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


For 
all 

who 
have 
Weak 
Lungs 


An  old  physician,  re- 
tired from  practice,, 
had  placed  in  his 
hands  by  an  East  In- 
dia missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  veg- 
etable remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat 
and  Lang  Affections, 
also  a  positive  and 
radical  enre  for  Ner- 
vous Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints . 
Having  tested  its  won- 
derful curative  powers 
in  thousands  of  cases, 
ana  desiring  to  relieve 
human  suffering  I  will 
send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this 
recipe,  in  German, 
French  or  English, 
with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  the 
paper. 

W.  A.  N0YES, 
847  Powers'  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NOT  A  PIG 

in  a  poke,  but  did  you 
ever  hear  a  Pig  Sing? 
Well,  this  Musical 
ri(;ht  from  the 
Paris  Exposition,  is  the 
latest  and  greatest  won- 
der out.  Afore  fun 
with  this  cute  little  pork- 
er than  anything  ever  in- 
vented. You  simply  blow 
him  up  like  the  picture 
here  then  the  Pig  lie- 
gins  to  Sing;.  After 
singing  awhile  he  squeals, 
then  collapses,  then  gives 
up  the  ghost  with  a  lust 
l  ;t in  t  gl'Ullt  and  final- 
ly die  *.  Everything 
about  the  trnpic  ending 
—  is  so  laughable,  however, 

that  you  nearly  burst  with  hilarity,  so  funny  is  the  ending  of 
poor  Piggy.  Thousands  of  these  Musical  Dying  Pigs  were  sold 
in  Paris  at  the  Exposition  this  season  and  they  are  now  all  the 
rage  in  New  York.  Don't  fail  to  get  one  if  you  want  some  fun. 
They  are  strongly  made  of  a  thin  rubber  substance  so  you  can 
carry  them  in  your  vest  pocket  and  suddenly  blow  him  up  and 
then  there  is  more  fun  ahead  than  a  box  of  monkeys.  Just  get 
one  and  try  it.  Agents  cau  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  an 
hour  in  a  crowd.  "We  send  one  FREE  with  15c.  three 
months'  trial  subscription.    One  Doz.  $1.00,  postpaid.  Address, 

COMFORT.  Box  738,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Two  sent  for  25c*»  or  five  for  50c. 

Blindness 

Prevented  and  Cured 

By  the  Great  "Actina,'*  an 

Electrical  Pocket  Battery  which 
removes  Cataracts,  Pterygiums, 
etc.  Cares  Granulated  Lids.  Restores  Vision,  Positive 
procf  of  cures  given.  No  Cutting  or  Drugging.  Eight- 
een years'  success.  "Write  for  our  80-page  Dictionary  of 
Diseases,  Free.  Address 

NEW  TTOttK  «fc  LONDON  ELECTRIC  ASS'BT 
Department  68,  929  Walnut  Street,  Knnnos  City,  Mo. 


FARM  SELECTIONS- 


HONEY  BEES  IN  A  LAWSUIT 

Chapter  I. 

"Peach  Tree"  Utter  took  no  ease 
When  he  learned  his  brother's  bees 
Ate  the  peaches  on  his  trees, 

And  caused  them  all  to  rot. 
"By,"  says  he,  "the  Holy  Grail 
I'll  git  upon  the  critters'  trail, 
An'  kitch  a  couple  by  the  tail." 

But,  b'gosh,  their  tails  were  hot. 

The  motto  of  the  Orange-County  farmer  as 
he  delves  down  deep  into  earth's  mysteries, 
tilling  the  soil,  driving  the  cows  home  or 
harvesting  the  crops  is  that  "there  must 
always  he  a  cause  for  a  reason."  When 
William  H.  Utter,  of  Amity,  N.  Y.,  discovered 
that  instead  of  ripe,  luscious  peaches  from 
his  orchard  of  four  thousand  trees  he  was 
producing  only  small,  half-grown  fruit  that 
rotted  rapidly  and  was  totally  unfit  for 
market,  he  hegan  to  cogitate.  One  day  knee- 
deep  in  June  he  stood  out  among  the  trees 
and  soliloquized.  "The  ways  of  mystery 
are  strange,"  thought  he,  when  suddenly  he 
made  a  discovery.  From  somewhere  flew  a 
honey-bee.  It  alighted  upon  a  peach  in  close 
proximity  to  the  watcher,  and,  standing  upon 
its  head,  waved  its  hind  legs  in  the  air.  Then 
it  flew  away.  Investigation  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  peach  had  been  punctured. 
Next  day  he  watched  again.  Th6  bee  came 
back.  With  it  came  several  others,  each  of 
which  punctured  peaches,  and  the  fruit 
rotted.  From  it  exuded  a  sticky  substance 
which  hardened  on  the  branches,  and  ulti- 
mately forty-nine  of  his  choicest  trees  died. 
Forty  rods  away  was  the  apiary  of  his 
brother  Jeffry,  numbering  several  hundred 
hives.  William  H.  Utter  at  once  "suspic- 
ioned"  his  brother's  bees. 


TAPE-WORM! 


XPELLED  ALIVE.  Head 

 ,  gunritnteed :  "Jc  vlamp  for  booklet 

Byron  Field  It  Co.182  Slate  St.l'hkogo 


ClI AFTER  II. 

Further  yet  than  eye  could  see, 
Daily  o'er  the  verdant  lea 
Flew  the  busy  little  bee, 

Humming  merrily  its  song. 
"Peach  Tree"  then  experimented 
Till  he  had  a  cage  invented, 
When  his  nature  stern  relented, 

And  he  chuckled  loud  and  long. 

William  H.  Utter,  who  had  been  dubbed 
"Peach  Tree,"  lay  awake  nights  sorely 
troubled.  He  knew  that  in  order  to  secure 
damages  he  must  fix  the  identity  of  the  bees. 
At  last  he  succeeded.  With  the  aid  of  an 
apparatus,  which  consisted  of  a  long-handled 
utensil  such  as  housewives  fasten  a  cloth 
to  and  shake  around  in  the  bottom  of  pots 
and  kettles,  "Peach  Tree"  Utter  made  a 
trap.  Armed  with  his  invention  he  sallied 
forth  into  the  orchard,  stealthily  sneaked 
upon  the  bees  as  they  sat  at  ease  upon  his 
peaches,  and  snared  them.  He  took  the 
captives  home  and  placed  them  in  a  box  in 
which  flour  had  been  sprinkled.  After  the 
bees  had  become  thoroughly  dust-coated 
Utter  turned  them  loose,  and,  with  his  son 
beside  him,  watched  them  fly  away.  He 
swears  they  went  straight  to  the  apiary  of 
his  brother  Jeffry,  "Honey  Bee"  Utter. 

"Peach  Tree"  brought  suit  against  "Honey 
Bee"  before  a  rural  justice,  and  secured  a 
verdict  of  twenty-five  dollars.  This  pro- 
voked "Honey  Bee,"  and  his  appeal  from 
the  judgment  has  been  heard  at  Goshen. 

Chapter  III. 

Jeffry  Utter  and  his  fellows 

Claim  the  peaches  all  had  "yellows," 

E'en  though  William  loudly  bellows 

That,  b'gosh,  it  warn't  so. 
And  all  the  country  round  about 
Is  twixt  a  "holler  and  a  shout," 
While  they're  waitin'  to  find  out, 

'Cause  they're  anxious  fur  to  know. 

The  Beekeepers'  Protective  Association 
of  the  United  States  took  up  "Honey  Bee" 
Utter's  case,  and  spent  much  money  to  win. 

The  star  witness  was  Frank  Benton.  He 
had  spent  thirty  years  studying  bees.  He  said 
the  tongue  of  the  bee  was  soft  and  pliable 
and  could  not  puncture  a  peach.  The  inner 
tongue  of  the  bee  is  spoon-shaped  and  cov- 
ered with  hair.  It  cannot  become  rigid. 
It  laps  its  food,  which  is  called  nectar,  and 
is  fond  of  rotten  peaches.  Its  feelers  are 
soft  and  cannot  pierce  any  substance  that 
offers  the  least  resistance.  They  are  sup- 
posedly the  organs  of  touch  and  smell,  by 
which  bees  recognize  each  other  by  the  odor 
of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  will  meet  and 
wind  their  feelers  about  each  other.  This 
is  their  method  of  shaking  hands. 

This  testimony  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
William  H.  Utter's  case.  After  being  out 
fifteen  minutes  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  no  cause  for  action,  which  was  a  verdict 
for  the  beekeepers. — New  York  Tribune. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

IfyouliTc  within  600  miles  of  Chicago,  (if  further  send 
$2.00).  cutout  and  return  this  ad.  mention  No.  691. 
and  we  will  seDd  you  this  BIG  MASSIVE,  NEW  1901 
STYLE,  SOLID  GOLDEN  OAK, 
THREE-PIECE  BED  ROOM 

SUITE  by  freight  CO.  D. ,  sub- 
ject to  examination.     Yoa  can 
examine  It  at  your  freight 
depot,  and  if  found  perfect- 
ly satisfactory,  exactly  as 
represented,  one  of  the 
handsomest  suites  shown 
this  season,  the  greatest 
bnnrain  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of,  the  equal  of/suites 
your  storekeeper  offers  at 
double  our  price  and  more, 
then  pay  your  freight  agent 

...OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFER  PRICE. 


$16.95 


and  freight  charges  (less  $2.00  if  sent  with  order).  The  suite  weighs  about  350 

pounds.  It  will  be  (shipped  direct  from  our  Chicago  faclorj.    Freight  will  average 
for20O  miles  about  SI.  50;  500  miles,  $2.25.    Other  distances  In  proportion. 
A  SIR  HI!  AREA  NTFF    ^vei*y  suite  I  sea  re  fully  wrappe  d  and  packed,  delivered  to  the  railroad  station  inper- 
"W  II  HUHl)HI1  I  tki  feet  order,  is  covered  by  the  strongest  guarantee  as  to  quality  of  material,  workmanship,  finish,  etc. 

ft  II  El  QIC  QC  DRIP  IT  is  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  material  and 
UUn  Olviilv  rfllUt  labor,  with  but  our  one  small  percentage 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


After  paying  the  freight  agen t  ou r  special 
price,  $16.95,  you  can  take  the  suite 
home,  keep  it  for  30  days,  during  which 
time  you  can  give  it  the  closest  inspection, 
you  can  compare  it  with  suites  made  or  of- 
fered by  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer, 
and  if  you  are  not  still  convinced  you  have 
saved  about  one-half  in  price,  or  if  you 
have  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  your 
purchase,  you  can  return  the  suite  to  us 
ut  any  time  within  80  days  at  our  ex- 
pense and  we  will  return  your  $10.95 
and  freight  charges. 


of  profit  added,  less  than  dealers  can  buy  the  same  suites  in  carload 
lots.  We  make  this  price  by  taking  the  entire  output  of  one  »of  the 
largest  furniture  factories  in  America,  a  contract  that  enables  them  to 
run  their  factory  at  full  capacity  on  this  one  new  1901  style;  and  employ- 
ing all  possible  labor-saving  automatic  machinery,  owning  their  own 
hardwood  timber,  they  convert  the  standing  oak  tree  into  this  beautifully 
decorated  oak  salte,  which  you  huy  from  first  hands  at  a  price  heretofore  unknown. 
■s*fljr  CilllTC  conftietsof  bed,  dresser  and  commode  as  Illustrated, 
I  HE  Ollllt  but  no  sinallUlustratlonorptcturecandoitjustice. 
TUT  Dm  ,s  ma<1**  °f  the  choicest,  carefully  selected,  handsomely  grahv 
■  fit  utU  cd,  air  seasoned  oak,  golden  finish,  given  a  very  high  polish, 
filled  in,  rubbed  out,  varnished  and  polished.  Stands  6  feet  7  inches  high,  4  feet 
6  inches  wide,  full  paneled,  very  elaborately  decorated,  with  flue  carving,  em- 

 !  bosslug,  heavy  scroll  work  effect,  deep  embossed  moulding,  trimming,  etc. 

THE"  nDCCCCB  is  6  ft.  11  in.  high,  has  22x44-inch  top,  large  2£x30-inch  heavy  bevel  edge  full  German  plate  mirror,  made 
!  sit  UKCdvCn  with  deep  1901  style  double  swell  top  drawers,  heavy  full  paneled  sides,  elaborately  carved,  em- 
bossed, moulded  and  decorated  finish,  heavy  moulded  Top  trimming,  handsome  bronzed  pulls,  locks  and  knobs. 
TUT  PriUMnnrIS  MADE  TO  MATCHDKESSEK.   Has  a  handsome  double  serpentine  finish,  with  double 
I  nt  UUMIVIUUt  swell  top  drawers,  19x34  inch  top. 

YUp  TUDTC  KSIC^ET©:  ma^e  of  the  same  fine  highly  polished  oak,  golden  finish.  Made  in  the 
■  I  nnElC  r*B  C.  w  IZ&    very  latest  style  for  1901,  the  equal  of  suites  that  sell  every  where  at  dou- 

with  caste°j'dAT  OUK  *16,1*5  **J*I€E  this  suite  comes  carefully  packed  in  burlap,  cloth  and  excelsior,  complete 

Order  Today.  Don't  Delay.  Address',     SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  WONDERFUL  HEALER 


Hundreds  of  People,  Suffering  from  So-called  Incurable 
Permanently  Restored  to  Health 


Diseases, 


Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles  has  done  more  for  the  afflicted  than 
any  man  known  to  history.  His  Home  Treatment, 
which  cures  the  patient 
in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  home  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one,  is 
creating  a  profound  sen- 
sation because  it  is  cur- 
ing the  hopeless  and 
those  pronounced  incur- 
able by  doctors,  and  it  is 
doing  this  without  the 
use  of  drastic  or  poison- 
ous drugs.  Mrs.  J.  "W. 
Henderson,  of  St.  Johns, 
Washington,  who  suf- 
fered for  years  with  pain 
in  the  ovaries  and  uterine 
weakness,  was  entirely 
cured  by  the  Peebles' 
treatment.  Mrs.  C.  Har- 
ris, Marionville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, says  she  cannot 
express  too  much  grat- 
itude for  the  results  re- 
ceived through  Dr.  Peebles'  treatment.   She  suffered 


OR.  J.  PEEBLES 


for  years  from  falling  of  the  womb.  Francis  Waver- 
ing, Seattle,  Washington,  suffered  for  twenty  years 
with  a  severe  case  of  Catarrh;  completely  cured 
through  the  psychic  treatment.  Geo.  H.  Weeks,  53 
Minerva  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sends  heartfelt 
thanks  for  restoration  of  health  after  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration  and  insomnia;  says  he  now  en- 
joys restfuluess  and  sleeps  sound  every  night.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Clair,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  after  thirty 
years'  continual  suffering  from  epilepsy  and  trying 
to  be  cured  by  eminent  physicians,  writes:  "Two 
months  of  your  treatment  has  made  earth  almost  a 
heaven  to  me."  To  all  the  sick  Dr.  Peebles  makes 
this  liberal  offer:  Don't  send  any  money,  simply 
your  name  and  address,  also  leading  symptoms,  and 
through  his  psychical  power  he  will  diagnose  your 
case;  you  will  also  receive,  free  of  any  cost  what- 
ever, special  instruction  and  his  wonderful  books, 
which  mean  health  and  strength  to  you.  Address  Dr. 
J.  M.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Dept.  U,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
TCArilCC  tttc  Dr-  J-  M.  Peebles  teaches 
inAL/IlEo  til o  his  noble  science  to  others. 
'    ^PTPNPP  It  is  tlle  grandest  and  best 

OUEHtC  paying  profession  of  the  age. 

Taught  by  mail.  Full  instructions  free.  Address  Dr. 
J.  M.  Peebles,  Department  U,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  sent  free  to 
LADIES  GOLD  plated  Dresaj 
with  an  exquisitejewel.)  Sim- 
we  wiU  send  you  the  pins  post- 
money  &  we  will  send  you  the 
fully  en  graved  k  the  lock  opens 
trust  you  &  will  take  back  all 
to-day.    The  MAX  WELL  CO. 


OR  SILVER 

anyone  for  selling  5  sets  of  our 
.Pins  for  25c.  a  set;  (each  pin  Bet 
)ply  send  your  name  &  address  it 
'paid.  When  sold,  Bend  us  the 
Bracelet.  The  chain  ifl  beauti- 
with  a  dainty  little  key.  We 
the  pins  you  cannot  sell.  Write 
DEPT.    657   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  take  orders  for  the  best  and  cheapest  Monumental  Work 
on  the  market.  Very  liberal  inducements.  A  straight, 
honorable  and  legitimate  business.  Write  for  terms  and 
particulars.    Give  age,  occupation  and  reference. 

THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 
347  Howard  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FAT 


Howto  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn.  344  E.  65th 
iSt,  New  York  City,  writes: 
•  It  reduced  my  weight  4Q  H>9-  three  years  ago,  and  I  have 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
water.  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
starvinc.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail  p  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  scaled  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  oto. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 
Dept  B,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


1  Print 
My  Own 

Cards 

Circulars, 

Books, 
Newspaper. 


Card  Press  $5 

Larger,  $18 

Money  saver,  maker. 
Type  settiug  easy,  rules 
sent.  Write  for  catalog, 
presses,  type,  paper,  &c., 
to  factory. 

The  Press  Co. 

.lit- riil en.  Conn. 


GOtO  WATCH  3?"  H,  3EI  IE 

DON'T  SEND  ANY  BONEY— Send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we  wiil  send  you 
100  18-carat  rolled  gold  lever  collar  but- 
tons. Sell  them  to  your  friends  at  5e 
each,  send  us  the  money  and  we  will  send 
you  at  once  this  14-carat  gold-plated 
watch  as  a  premium  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE.  Write  to-day,  TJ.  S.  Button  Co., 
Ill  Broadway,    Binghamton,  N.  T. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  OK.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MAMEV    in  SheCD  m  Montana  is  SAFE  and  pays 
JHr  I     25  per  cent  Interest.   Now  is  the  time  to 
a     invest.    Get  in  at  bottom  prices  and  be 
llllf  E^TFH  prepared  for  four  more  years 
IN  I  kU  "f  Prosperity.     Write  for  our 

*  annual  report  und  particulars. 

Montana  Co-Operative  Ranch  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


WANTED 


Reliable  men  or  women  to  sell 
our  goods  to  the  consumer  in 
communities  from  1.000  to  10,000 
population;  permanent  employ- 
ment at  good  pay.  Address  THE  GREAT  EASTERN 
COFFEE  &  TEA  CO.,  301  S.  10th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTFn  Men  to  Learn  Barber  Trade 
"nni  a-'1/  We  teach  Hie  work  in  two  months,  pre- 
sent tools,  grant  diplomas  and  guarantee  #15  weekly  when 
competent.  Comparatively  no  expense.  Catalogue  and 
particulars  free.   Molcr  Isnrber  Collece,  Chicago,  111. 


$4  A  DAY  SURE--, 


pay  $4  a  day  salary  for  a 
ftlh  a  rig  to  introduce 
our  goods  In  the  country*    Send  stamp  for  terms. 
KAW8AS  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.   60.   KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

FRUIT  TREE  AGENTS  StS^'Sftt 

Additional  profits  without  conflicting  with  your  present  lines.  Write 
auick.      Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


WAIMTFfl  AtiE)N"rs  in  every  county  to  sell  "Family 
TT  /  .I .  ■  Memorial,, :"  good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBELL  &  CO.,  616  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  111. 


CRAZY  WORK 

Vllflfc  I      W?  \J  1 1  IV  tlLK  ilJi-L.  U«i  Ufa  JgUStiY  CITY,  N.  J, 


BSend  name  and  address  no  money,  and  we  will  mail  you  I 

■  12  boxes  of'Comfort,Cough  Tablets.  Willcureacou^h  in  one  I 

■  day.  Sell  them  fori  O  cents  a  box.  Send  us  the  $1.20  and  I 
I  we  will  mail  you  these  two  beautiful  Soli  d  Gold  laid  Kings.  I 
|  Will  wear  a  lifetime.  No  money  required  till  tablets  are  sold.  I 

■  We  take  back  all  not  sold. 

|C0MF0DT  MEDICINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I.I 


LET  US  START  YOU!  Vo°£u°3 

Gold,  Sliver,  Nickel  and  Metal 
P latin ff.  At  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  using  and  Belling  Prof.  Gray'* 
Machines.  Platei  Watchei,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bioyelei,  all  metal  goodi.  No 
Experience.  Heary  plate.  New  methods. 
We  do  plating,  manufacture  outfit!,  all 
sizes.  Guaranteed.  Only  outfltaoomplete, 
all  tools,  lathes,  material,  etc.,  ready  for 
__J  work.  We  teach  you,  furnish  secrets, 
formulas  free.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.  FREE. 
P.  GRAY  Se.  CO.,  Plating  Works,  CINCINNATI,  O* 


^gH^         .or.  Send  us  your  address 

U"  anB   4  linif  <ff       |t>A  3nd  ™°  willshowyou 

%      «    A  UflV  dUf  C  how  to  make  $3  a  day 

b|%  M i  W  absolutely  sure;  we 

^■^B'  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  everyday 's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROYAL  31  AM  r  AC  I  I  KIM'  CO.,        Box206.  Detroit,  tUeb. 


Facial  Ulcmlshen.Tetter.SoU 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itchlnc 
Plica,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  ail 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  ot  26c.  A.  O.  P1LSON, 
Pharmacist,  1U2?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  MA 


ECZEMA 


f  M  A  Sill:  Fringe  Cards,  Lore,  Transparent,  Es- 
I  /  Jf  cort  A  Acipiaintanco  Cards.  New  PutileS, 
m^Wmm  a  is\.w  g^uicj.  Premium  Articles,  Ac.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Viaiting  &  Bidden  Name  a  a  ft  II ft 
Cardfi,  Blmteat  Cataloguo.  Send  2c  stamp  UAkIIx 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO..  CADIZ.  OHIO.  UUIIUU 


ONE  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

We  Send  our  large  16- page,  C4-col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Deo* 
orations.  Fashions,  Houschold.Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  on« 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friendt. 
WOMAN'S  FARM  JOUKNAL,  4!112  Enstoii  Ave,  Saint  Louis.  Mo. 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  81.50  per  day,  four  months'  work  guaranteed; 
send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
K.  W.  1I11TTON  A  CO.,  Wept.  8?,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUPTURES 


FREE  TRIAL 

Dr.  C.  H.  EGGLESTON 
St.,    CHICAGO,  ILLS 


^ttjtX^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


BED-WETTING 


Dr.  F.  E.  May.Bloominfcrton,  111. 


DEAFNESS— c 


)L'.H.ltoHUD,Mil*aukM<Wla> 
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Premium 
No.  736 


OUR  BIG  PLANT  OFFERS 


Either  5  Roses,  or  4  Geraniums, 
or  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysanthe- 
mums Given  for  TWO  Yearly  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Either  Collection,  and   the  Farm 

and  Fireside  One  t~  r\   .  ± 

Year,  for  50  LetllS 


5  Ever=Blooming-  Roses 

The  use  of  Roses  is  now  more  universal  than  ever.  They  are  indispensable  for  vases  or  for  fine 
cut  flowers,  while  no  other  flower  is  as  popular  for  wearing  or  table  decoration.  Every  family  should 
grow  them  in  abundance,  for  never  have  Roses  been  as  low  in  price  and  as  beautiful.  No  finer  plants 
are  grown  than  we  here  offer.   All  doubIe=flowering.   Order  Rose  Collection  by  Prem.  No.  736. 

THF    RPIHP    TFlA  I  arcraoi  W/hilo  Dnoa  This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  white  Ever-Blooming 
I  I1L    UIVIUL,    I  1IC  LdlgCbl    VV  IlllC  K,l»bC  Rose  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  it  to  all  our  readers.   The  buds  are  very  large  and  of  exquisite  form;  the  petals  are  of  fine  texture 
and  substance,  and  the  full  flower  is  very  double,  measuring  from  three  and  one  half  to  four  inches  in  diameter.   The. color 
is  a  delicate  creamy  white.   The  bloom  will  last  in  a  fresh  state  after  being  cut  longer  than  any  other  known  white  rose. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS : 
One  Bride  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white  and  one  rich  flesh-colored. 

All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 


6  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double=flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, the  direct  offshoots  of  famous  prize-winning  varieties.  This  collection  embraces  all 
colors  known  to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes  and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved, 
twisted,  whorled,  ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also  early  and  late  bloomers.  They  are  well-rooted  plants 
and  sure  to  grow.   Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  by  Premium  No.  558. 

SIX   DIFFERENT  COLORS,   AS  FOLLOWS: 
One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  velvet-rose  with  silky  texture, 
one  pure  ivory-white  and  one  creamy  white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 


Particular  Notice 

Collections  must  be 
ordered  entire.  We 
cannot  send  parts  of 
two  or  more  to  make 
up  one  collection. 


ORDER  NOW.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  receive 
orders  for  more  plants  than  the  florists  have  agreed  to 
furnish.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  If 
you  do  not  want  your  plants  until  same  Inter  date,,  we  will 
have  them  reserved  and  shipped  when  desired.  When  you 
order  state  the  time  you  wish  the  plants  sent.  When  the 
supply  of  plants  is  exhausted  money  will  be  refunded. 


4  Beautiful  Geraniums 

The  Geranium  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  past  few  years.  New  colors,  new 
styles,  and  profusely  blooming  sorts  have  been  developed.  The  collection  here  offered  includes 
the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  and 
with  proper  care  are  sure  to  grow.   Order  Geranium  Collection  by  Premium  No.  290. 

FOUR   DIFFERENT   COLORS,    AS  FOLLOWS: 
One  pure  snow-white,  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one  nankeen  salmon,  one  beautiful  pink. 


Premium  No.  290 


6  Fragrant  Carnations 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  flow- 
ers. Whether  for  personal  adornment  or  to  decorate  the  home  they  are  unsurpassed 
in  their  charming  appearance.  Being  unrivaled  in  their  delicately  rich  and  refreshing 
fragrance,  unequaled  for  brilliancy,  richness  and  diversity  of  colors,  unapproached  for 
daintiness  and  beauty  of  outline,  it  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  Rose 
they  have  become  the  favorite  flower  among  all  classes.  The  collection  we  offer 
contains  a  fine  variety  of  these  exquisite  plants.  If  the  plants  of  this  collection  were 
bought  singly  they  would  cost  the  purchaser  not  less  than  fifty  cents.  Order  Carna= 
tion  Collection  by  Premium  No.  534. 

SIX    DIFFERENT   COLORS,   AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with  a  darker 

shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS— Accompanying  each  lot  of  plants  there  are  full  direc- 
tions for  planting,  care,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 

GUARANTEE — All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted,  and  will 
bloom  the  coming  season.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to  arrive  in 
perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Premium 

No.  558 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Roses, 
4  Geraniums,  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 


50  Cents 


(No  more  than  one  collection  icith  one  yearly  subscription.     When  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser 
may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


jH1  D  C7  C1  We  will  send  either  the  collection  of  5  Roses,  4  Geraniums,  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chry- 
1  tvi-jEd  santhemums  FREE  for  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  any 
two  collections  for  FOUR  subscriptions ;  or  any  three  collections  for  SIX  subscriptions,  and  so  on. 


Postage  on  the  plants 

paid  by  us  in  each  case 


ADDRESS   FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


24c 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


February  15,  1901 


r*I  Can  Sell  Your  Farina 

for  cash,  no  matter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  my 
wonderfully  successful  plan.  Write  to-day. 
W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  1219  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

BARGAINS  FOR  CASH  BUYERS. 

Xo.  379.  10  acres,  Yolusia  Co.,  Fla. ;  tine  orcliard, 

plenty  of  water,  #SOO. 
Xo.  12<!.~,.   77  acres,  Wayne  Co.,  Penna. ;  good 

bldgs. ;  2  miles  from  U.K.  SI, 500— *500  cash. 
Xo.  313.  105  acres.  Dorchester  Co.,  3Id. :  70  acres 

timber.  2-story   house,   good  barn,  small 

orchard.  #1.800— #1, 000  cash. 
Xo.  ISOO.   Desirable  house  and  lot,  Tampa,  Fla., 

#1,800. 

Xo.  1493.  235  acres,  unimproved ;  Grant  Co.,  W. 

Ya. ;  suitable  for  fruit-growing.  $4,500— 

#1,500  cash. 
No.  80  A.  174  acres.  Highland  Co.,  Ohio;  good 

bldgs.;  4  miles  from  R.  R.  #6.500. 
Xo.  254.  141  acres.  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. ;  good 

bldgs. ;  near  R.  R.  and  P.  O. ;  excellent 

dairy.  $i, 000— #3,000  cash. 


HAMMOND'S 

Michigan  Northern-Grown  Onion  Seed. , 

Isold56.0001bs.  of  this  seed  in  1899.  My 
customers  report  yields  of  450  to  1,265 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre  from  this 
seed.  Some  of  them  intimate  that  this 
seed  is  worth  $5  to  $10  per  lb.  more 
than  the  California  gTOwn  seed  sold  by 
anybody.  1  guarantee  this  seed  to  be 
new  and  freshly  grown.  We  have  seed 
of  all  the  leading  and  standard  varie- 
ties. "We  make  special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Onion  sets  of  all  varieties.  Buy 
direct  from  the  grower.  Catalogue- 
extended  and  illustrated— tree* 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO. 

Box  43  ,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
'.  Formerly  ofFijUld, 


HORSE 


.„  BULL-STRONG  ... 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 

B  all  Bearing  W  oven  Wire 
Fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  100  Styles,  and  from 

SO  to  70  rods  a  day 

of  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal fence  on  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  Wire  to  make  it  of  from 

20  to  30cm  per  rod 

We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates,  Farm  Fence  and 
Gates,  Plain,  Barbed  and 
Coiled  Spring  Wire 

direct  to  the  farmerat  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  D24,  Muncie,  Intl. 


DAISY,00*- 


Planter 


A  single  row  corn  planter,  made  with  or  without 
fertilizer  attachment.  Has  either  double  or  concave 
single  wheel.  Has  4  rings  or  dropping1  dies.  Dropping 
*nd  fertilizer  feed  reflated  by  link  chain  belt.  5chain  wheels 
for  drnppin? corn.  Drops  lgrain  from  11  to  19 lnchesor2gTaiDS 
from  23  to  38  inches  apart.  3  extra  feed  wheels  forf  ertilizer  at- 
tachment drills  20  to  525  lbs  fertilizer  per  acre.  Groimd  wheel  In 
front  can  be  raised  or  lowered  for  deep  or  shallow  planting 
Extra rln?3 can  be  sapphed  for  dropping  or  dril  I  ins?  peas, beans, 
ensllace  corn,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  K 

HENCH  &  PRQMGOLP,  York.  Pa. 


Cincinnati  is  the 
l  carriage  center 
of  the  U.  S. 

'.  originates  the  style,  quality 
and  price.   To  this  mar- 
ket come  all  who  buy 
[  and  sell.  Why  not  you? 

Our  catalogue  tells  you 
/  just  what  the  other  fel- 
lows pay.  Send  for  it  and 
get  on  the  ground. 

UNITED  MANUFACT'G  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Grinding  Mills 

Before  purchasing  a  mill  for  grinding 
Ileal  or  Feed,  or  anything  that  can  be 
ground  in  a  mill,  write  us  for  catalogue 
and  discounts.  Guaranteed 
and  shipped  on  trial.  Address 
Sprout,  Waldron  &  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  88,  Muiicr.  Pa. 
Manufacturers  of  French  Bnrr 
Mills,  Corn-Shellers,  Crushers ; 
Full  line  Flour  Mill  Machinery 

WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  tire  on,  for  $7.25.  "with 
axles  welded  and  set,  $10.60.  All  sizes  and 
grades,  %  to  4  in.  tread,  steel  or  rubber  tires. 
I  W rite  for  catalogue  giving  instructions  for 
]  ordering  and  how  to  obtain  a  Wagon  Umbrella  Free. 
J  Ruhber  tired  Boegles  $58.  Boggy  Tops  $5.65.  No.  2 
*  Wheels  for  repair  work  ?5  50.   Oder  at  once  to  eet 

!  these  prices.  ft,  p.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 

"  inni-nnm  QUEEN  and  EMPRESS" 

A  COMPLETE  BIOGRAPHY 
AND  HISTORY  OF  HER  TIME 

Four   years  in  preparation.    Agents  wanted.  Extra 
terms:  freight  paid;  credit  given.   Outfit  now  ready; 
sent  free.  A  great  opportunity.  Write  to-day. 
ZIEGLEK.  «JO.,  239  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia 

STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Folly  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 
COLLED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
iigigiiBiB  Bos  18.         Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  S.  A. 


FENCE! 


eggs  F0R  H*™1™  kmkam. 

W.  Leghorns,  W.Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas, 
I>.  Langshans,  Bf.Cochins,  Houdans.  Polish,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs,  #1  per  set.  Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue. 
W.  W.  SHAMPANORE.  BOX  0,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 

and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  davs.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  »R.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  3,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


OPIUM 


V  »     "  ^-^  *     »     CO.,  Dept.  A.  8.  Lebanon,  Ohio 

f\  HI  ftpilft  glO.  in  plants  prodnce  $4,069.10  In  10 
!■  IHI^W  Miv  y^-irs.     Book  wllioc  how  to  grow  It, 4c 

U  111  Vlsnlll*  Lakeside  Ginseng  Gardens,  Amber.N.Y. 


PATPNT  secured  or  money  all  returned.  Exam.  Free. 
1  A 1  Eft  1   COLLAMER  &  CO.,  104U  F.  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


>d  Crop  Seed-Potatoes  the  best  that  grow,  etc. 
.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


g|FARM  SELECTIONS! 

BY  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  JERSEY  HERD 

How  many  dairymen,  who  keep  the 
Jersey  cow  give  this  question  the 
thought  it  deserves  to  be  given? 
How  often  we  hear  a  man  say,  "I 
sell  so  many  dollars'  worth  of  butter  from 
each  cow,  my  feed  costs  so  much,  which 
does  not  leave  me  much  for  my  work."  The 
by-products  are  not  considered  by  him  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Let  us  consider  these 
products  that  are  not  worthy  of  a  place  on 
the  balance-sheet : 

The  Skim-milk.— What  is  it  worth  to  the 
dairyman?  Very  little,  I  will  admit,  to 
some  dairymen — those  who  do  not  study  its 
feeding  value  or  know  how  to  feed  it ;  who 
feed  to  calves  in  a  haphazard  way,  which  is 
worse  than  throwing  it  away ;  who  allow  it 
to  sour  and  freeze  in  the  swill-barrel,  which 
is  another  way  of  making  its  value  very  low. 
But  to  the  intelligent  feeder  who  knows  how 
to  feed  it,  it  is  of  great  value.  It  will  pro- 
duce better  pigs,  better  calves  (either  beef 
or  dairy),  than  any  other  food  at  the  stock- 
man's disposal.  I  have  often  asked  this  class 
of  men  to  name  the  value  a  hundred  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  for  their  skim-milk. 
Nearly  all  of  them  answer  that  they  could 
not  do  without  it,  so  could  not  set  a  price. 
Setting  aside  the  feeding  value  of  skim-milk, 
it  is  worth  as  a  fertilizer  nine  dollars  a  ton, 
being  one  of  the  richest  foods  we  have  in 
nitrogen. 

The  Jebsey  Steer.— Well,  I  think  some 
of  our  Shorthorn  readers  will  smile  at  this 
point.  But  all  Jersey  breeders  who  have 
fed  a  few  steers  for  their  own  use  will 
testify  to  the  quality  of  the  beef  being 
superior  to  any  other  beef  they  have  ever 
used  from  young  steers.  I  have  now  in 
my  feeding-yard'  a  yearling  steer  that  will 
dress  out  a  larger  per  cent  of  meat  a  hun- 
dredweight than  the  beef  breeds  will  at 
that  age,  and  the  quality  is  far  superior.  Our 
beef-breeders  don't  use  beef  from  yearling 
steers,  because,  they  argue,  they  are  too 
valuable  for  killing  at  home;  they  eat  salt 
pork  and  old  cows,  while  we  Jersey-men 
have  our  steers  to  dress,  and  reckon  not  of 
tnelr  value.  Aside  irorn  Lheir  value  for 
family  use  I  find  that  Jersey  steers  are  not 
losing  me  money  as  butchers'  stuff.  I 
make  them  weigh  eight  hundred  pounds  at 
twelve  months  of  age,  and  can  sell  at  $3.75 
and  Si  a  hundredweight.  The  foods  up-to- 
date  dairymen  feed  cost  less  than  the  foods 
usually  fed  by  beef-men. 

The  Heifer  Calves.— The  dair yman  and 
breeder  of  Jersey  cattle  gets  more  real  com- 
fort (and,  I  may  say,  happiness)  out  of  this 
life  than  any  man  who  looks  to  the  farm  for 
his  support.  In  my  ease,  with  four  boys  to 
rear  and  give  daily  exercise,  I  could  not 
engage  in  any  occupation  that  would  so 
interest  and  educate  my  children.  With  my 
cows  and  the  daily  milk  record  I  know  just 
what  each  member  of  my  herd  is  capable  of 
doing.  H  she  is  yielding  me  a  good  profit 
and  has  a  heifer  calf  growing  up  I  am 
reasonably  sure  that  that  calf  will  be  as  good 
and  usually  better  than  her  mother.  This 
interests  my  boys,  gives  them  something  to 
speculate  on  and  hope  for,  makes  my  herd 
grow  better  from  year  to  year,  increasing 
the  product  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
production.— Buff  Jersey,  in  Jersey  Bulletin. 


COVER  CROPS  IN  APPLE  ORCHARD 

The  articles  that  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  "Eural  New-Yorker,"  by  Professor 
Craig  and  others,  lead  me  to  say  that  about 
the  best  cover  crop  I  find  for  my  orchards  is 
chickweed.  If  the  land  is  as  rich  as  it  ought 
to  be  this  weed  will  take  care  of  itself ;  with 
the  first  fall  rains  it  will  come  up  quickly,  a 
perfect  mat,  as  it  grows  rapidly.  Often  with 
me  it  gets  "knee-high,"  and  grows  all  winter 
whenever  there  is  an  open  time.  It  catches 
most  of  the  leaves  and  holds  them  firmly 
until  time  to  be  plowed  in  spring.  When 
the  proper  time  comes  chickweed  is  quickly 
worked  into  the  soil,  furnishes,  with  the 
retained  leaves,  mush  humus,  and  never 
grows  during  the  dry  weather  of  summer. 
But  why  plow  the  apple  orchard  at  all? 
Another  year's  experience  has  more  fully 
grounded  me  in  the  faith  that  constant  culti- 
vation is  not  the  best  way  to  treat  an  apple 
orchard.  Keep  it  constantly  in  pasture  and 
treat  it  properly  and  it  will  be  more  healthy, 
will  grow  more  fruit  of  a  higher  color,  better 
texture  and  flavor  and  that  will  keep  longer 
and  shrink  less  than  it  can  be  made  by  any 
system  that  involves  constant  cultivation; 
treat  properly,  remember  that.— J.  S.  Wood- 
ward, in  "Rural  New-Yorker." 


SEND  NO  MONEY, 


cut  this  adver- 
tisement oat 
and  send  to  as 
and  we  will  send 
yon  this  OUR 

HIGH  GRADE  DROP-HEAR  CABINET  NEW  QUEEN  SEWIN  G 
MACHINE,  by  freight,  C.  O.  !>.,  subject  to  examination.   You  can  examine 
it  at  your  nearest  freight  depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  ex- 
actly as  represented,  equal  to  the  highest  grade  sewing  machines  adver- 
tised by  other  houses  at  $20.00  to  $30. 00,  and  as  good  a  machine  as  you 
can  buy  from  your  dealer  at  home  at  $30. 00  to  $40.00,  the  greatest  bargain  you 
ever  bow  or  heard  of,  pay  your  railroad  agent  Q I  f   AP  and  freight  charges. 
OUR   SPECIAL    OFFER    PRICE  Q||tdOGlvethemachioeihree 
months'  trial  In  your  own  home  and  we  will  return  yonr  $11. 25  any  day  yon  are  not  satisfied. 

OUR  $11.25  NEW  QUEEN  machine 

IS  COVERED  BY  A  BINDING  20-YEAR  GUARAN- 
TEE, is  made  by  one  of  the  best  sewing  machine 
makers  in  America,  has  every  new  and  up-to- 
date  improvement,  hi;rh  arm,  positive  four- 
'motion  feed,  very  light  running,  does  any  work 
that  can  be  done  on  any  sewing  machine  made.  It  comes  in  a  beautiful  solid  an- 
tique oak,  drop  head  cabinet,  as  illustrated.  Ouk  cabinet  la  beautifully  finished] 
highly  polished,  elaborately  finished  throughout. 

AT  $11.25  WE  FURNISH  THIS  SEWING  MACHINE 

COMPLETE  WITH  ALL  ACCESSORIES,  including  1  quilter,  2 screwdrivers, 
6  bobbins,  1  package  of  needles.  1  cloth  guide  and  screw,  1  oil  can  filled  with  oil, 
and  a  complete  instruction  book,  which  makes  everything  so  plain  that  even  a 
child  without  previous  experience  can  operate  the  machine  at  once.  FOR 
25  CEJVTS  EXTRA,  we  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  regular  accessories  men- 
tioned, the  following  special  attachments:  1  thread  cutter.  1  braider,  1  binder, 
1  set  of  plain  hemmers,  different  widths  up  to  %ths  of  an  inch. 
CCUflUf*   UlflUlUC   nCAl  CDC  who  will  order  three  or  more  ma- 
dtnlHU    mAUnlnC   UCALCnO  chines  atone  time  will  be  supplied 
with  th  e  same  machine,  under  another  name,  and  with  our  name  entirely  removed,  but  the  price  will  be  the  same, 
viz.,  $11. 85,  even  in  hundred  lots.  OEDER  TODAY.   DON'T  DELAY.   Such  an  offer  was  never  known  before. 
OUR  $98.50  UPRICHT  CRAND  PIANO  . IS  A  WONDER.    Shipped  on  one  year's  free  trial 


THIS  ILLUSTRATION  gives  youan 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  HIGH 
GRADE,  HIGH  ARM  NEW  QUEEN  SEW- 
ING  MACHINE  which  we  furnish  at 
$11.25,  in  the  handsome  s^drawer 
drop  head  oak  cabinet  illustrated. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Address  your  orders  plainly  to 


YEARS  PIANO  $,5&00 
TRIAL 


ORGAN 

$25 


2k  with  interest  if  not  satis- 
bargain.  Write  today  for 
our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free, 
lt  shows  you  the  latest  and  most 
up-to-date  Organs  and  Pianos 
on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all 
00  II D  aDoutour  patent  combination  ac- 
iUV  Ur  tions  and  orchestral  attachments 
which  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments. 
Something  new  and  novel  that  never  falls  to  please. 
A  discount  of  $10.00  on  every  Organ  and  520.00  on  every 
Piano  if  you  get  our  catalogue  now.  We  sell  for  cash 
or  on  easy  payments.  Hio  money  in  advance  re* 
quired.  From  factory  to  borne.  Xo  aprents. 
No  middlemen's  profits.  Write  today. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 

Box  C28  Washington,  N.J. 


LEST  YOU  FORGET  a?:.  Quality 


We  offer  this  splendid  5-D  rawer,  drop  head  No.  9  ARLINGTON 


Maehine.the  grealeatvalueoffered;  positively  beat  and  f 

-  G.  O.  D.,N 


easiest  running:.   We  will  send  you  this  machine  C. 

subject  to  examination,  and  guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  ireigm 
charges  paid  if  after  80  Days'  Trial  you  are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason. 

Description  of  Machine:  quetry  decoration;  self-threading  shuttle  ; 

self-setting  needle-,  automatic  bobin  rill  I  Oil  I  DCADIUft  CTAUIV 
winder;  automatic  tension  release  TULL  D  A  LL*  D  L  A  il  I  N  U  OIANLJ, 

positive  four-motion  feed;  round  tool  steel  needle  bar;  high  arm.  5Kx8<^, 
ATTACHMENTS  FREE:  one  ruffler  or  gatherer;  shirring  plate;  bind- 
er; set  of  four  hemmers ;  tucker;  braider;  quilter;  thread-cutter;  also  foot 
hemmer  and  feller;  needles;  bobbins;  screw-drivers ;  oil-can  and  oil;  cnmplete 
thorough  instruction  books;  shipped  promptly  and  guaranteed  for  20  years. 
IN  NO  EVENT  order  elsewhere  without  obtaining  the  valuable  informa- 
tion in  our  Catalogue  telling  How  and  What  to  buy.  Free  for  the  asking. 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  (Inc.) 

158-1*54.  W.  Van  Buren  St.,        Dept.  C-7,  Chicago, 

The  First  National  i>*nk  of  Chicago  and  oar  15  yean  dealing  iritk  260,000  customers  Touch  for  our  reliability. 


INC.' 


Your  Whole  Family 

Would  Be  Satisfied 

with  one  of  these  surreys.  They  are  handsome,  strong,  sty 
Ush,  easy  riding  and  durable.  Selling  on  our  plan  you  can 
examine  it  thoroughly  before  yon  are  required  to  tuy  it. 1  ' 


No  707— Extension  Top  Surrey,  with  double  fend- 
ers. Complete  with  side  curtains,  aprons,  lamps  and 
pole  or  shafts.  Price,  $80.  As  good  as  sells  for  tiO  more. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  sell  all  goods  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  purchaser  at  whole- 
sale prices.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  vehicles  and 
harness  in  the  world  selling  to 
the  consumer  exclusively.  We 
have  pursued  this  plan  successfully 
for  28  years.  You  asmme  no  risk 
as  we  snip  our  goods  anywhere  for  exami- 
nation and  guarantee  safe  arrivaL  Largest 


selection  In  the  country  as  we  make  178  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness.  Catalogue  free. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MffUFACTURINO.  ,S0j',Ei-|iH*RjL  yS'yiBTro1 ii^Pil1  S^^ft 


No.  180— Double  Buggy  Har-  « 
nes3,  with  nickel  trimmings.  Price 1 
complete  with  collars  and  hitch 


Artistic  monuments 


in  Whit*  Bronze 


COST  NO  MORE 
THAN  PLAIN  ONES 

MarWe  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  \'ery  expensive. 
nikitA  Rf*AH9tr  is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
W'"llv  DIVIIAV  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
Impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
Investigate  it  ?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  §4.00  to  $4,000.00.  'Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gations.  We  dealdirect  and  deliver  everywhere. 

Cbc  monumental  Bronze  Co.,  '^^^k^^ 


ThToBBiNEs"  POTATO  PLANTER 


Does  better 
work  than 
hand  planting. 


"Well  begun  is  half  done"  holds  true  of  potato  growing 
as  every  grower  knows  woo  has  failed  to  get  a  good  start. 
With  the  Improved-Robbins  Planter  you  take  advantage  of 
the  first  favorable  weather,  plant  four  to  seven  acres  a  day, 
space  perfectly,  no  doubles  and  no  misses,  and  the  fertilizer  is 
mixed  thoroughly  with  the  soil  right  where  it's  needed. 
Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Iron  A  (re  Implements 
and  described  in  the  Free  Iron  Aee  Book  for  1901. 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  138,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


DDCMIIIMO  CDCCI  DoyouwantahandsomeWatch.Cameraand 
rULITIIUITI  J  rnLC!  outfit,  Foot-Ball,  orpretty«oldUing!  We 
are  giving  them  away  V  ree ;  also  Bracelets,  Meam  Kugines,  Dulls,  Tel- 
escopes, hkales,  and  many  other  premiums  fully  described  in  our  premium- 
list.    SeDd  us  AoMoney;  just  your nameand address  and  ^ 
)  we  will  send  large  illustrated  premium-list  and  18  gold 
laid,  jewel  set  scarf-pins.  All  your  friends  will  take  one  at 
io  cents  each.   Send  us  the  amount  collected,  and  select  your 
premium  and  we  will  send  it  the  Same  Day.   All  our  pre- 
miums are  Warranted,  and  we  eive  an  Extra  Present 
)  for  quick  returns.  We  take  back  unsold  pins. 
Write  To-d«j.         u.vnrii  ucr  on  49  Main  St. 
We  pay  all  poiUge.  rl«IUCn  Mrb.  l/U., Attieb«ro,  Ian. 


You  Can't  Afford  to  Guess 

at  results  in  the  poultry  business.  If  yon  fail  to  raise  the  chicks,  you  simply  have  no  busi- 
ness. The  way  to  be  absolutely  sure  about  getting  the  chicks  is  to  employ  a  Cyphers  Incu- 
bator in  your  hatching.  We  guarantee  them  to  last  10  years  and  to  outhatch  any  incubator 
made.  The  best  way  to  know  about  it  is  to  read  our  224-page  (8x11  im)  book,  "Profitable 
Poultry  Keeping;."  Has  250  Illustrations  and  covers  the  entire  subject.  We  send  it  for  10  cents 
In  stamps.  Ask  for  book  71.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  LNeTTBATOK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Waylnnd,  X.  T.,  Chicago,  IIL 


VOL.  XXIV.   No.  U 


EASTERN 
EDITION 


MARCH  I,  1901 


Entered  at  the  Post-oftice  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter 


ONE  GRAND  PICTURE  EREE 


To  every  one  sending  35  Cents,  the  clubbing 
price,  for  One  Year's  Subscription  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

TWO,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year, 
50  Cents. 

THREE  given  as  a  reward  for  sending  TWO 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, new  or  renewals. 


CTVI  tZ  These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  very 
•J  I  I  LC  LATEST  and  most  tasty  style.  They  are  not 
cheap  chromos  or  attempts  at  color  reproduction,  which  usually 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals. 


SIZE 


35  Cents 


The  peerless  series  of  pictures,  including  the  mar- 
gins are  20  by  25  inches.    Without  the  margins 
they  are  about  16  by  20  inches,  according  to  the  subject. 

The  Clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  without  a  premium  is  THIR- 
TY-FIVE cents,  but  as  a  SPECIAL 
METHOD  of  introducing  these  pictures  we  give  any  ONE  of 
them  FREE  to  every  one  who  sends  THIRTY-FIVE  cents  for 
one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  provided  the 
picture  is  selected  at  the  time  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

(  When  litis  t>ffef  is  accepted  no  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name 
will  not  count  in  a  cluh) 


No. 


WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


MAGNIFICENT  MASTERPIECES  OF  ART 


CHOOSE  FROM  THIS  LIST 


AFFECTION  

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  . 
PHARAOH'S  HORSES  .... 
QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS  .... 

AFTER  WORK  

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 
DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY  . 
KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs)  . 
THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS  . 
PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON  . 
THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES 

CAN'T  YOU  TALK  

WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 

THE  HORSE  FAIR  .... 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE 

THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER  . 

THE  STRAW  YARD        .      .  . 

IN  MEMORIAM  


Holmes 

No.  783 

Murillo 

No.  784 

Herring 

No.  785 

Lefler 

No.  786 

Holmes 

No.  787 

Munkacsy  . 

No.  788 

Landseer  . 

No.  789 

Holmes 

No.  790 

Roller 

No.  79 1 

Stuart 

No.  792 

Schopin 

No.  793 

Holmes 

No.  794 

Rieger 

No.  795 

Bonheur  . 

No.  796 

Leutze 

No.  797 

Carter 

No.  798 

Herring 

No.  799 

Edwards  . 

No.  800 

No.  799 

The  pictures 


THE  STRAW  YARD 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


The  Farm   and  Fireside  One  Year  and 
Any  TWO  of  the  Pictures  for  Only 

50  Cents 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

THREE  PICTURES  FREE  *fnythTeMpfcE 

tures  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.     Order  by  the  premium  numbers.     Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A  large  circular  giving  illustrations  of  all  the  pictures  sent  FREE  on  request.    Write  to-day. 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Mabch  i,  1901 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Cut  this  advertisementout 
and  send  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  this.  OUR  HIGH 
GRADE  DROP  HEAD  CABINET 
EDGE M ERE  SEWINC  MACHINE  by  freight  6.  O.  D..  subject  to 
examination.  You  can  examine  it  at  your  nearest  freight  depot,  and 
if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented  equal  to  the  blglieBi 
srade  Mtving  machine*  advertised  by  other  iiou>e-  at  <*JO.OOlo  iHO.QO.  and  as 
pood  a  machine. as  you  could  buy  from  your  dealer  at  home  at  1 30.00  to  $40.00, 
*  ~T=™  the  greatest  ba  renin  »on  fter  saw  or  heard  of,  pay  your  railroad  agent  our 
SPbCjAL  OFFER  PRICE  $11.95  and  freight  charges.  Gire  the  machine  three  months' 
trial  in  your  own  home  and  we  will  return  yur  #11. 9o  any  day  you  are  Dot  satisfied. 


OUR  $11.95  EDGEMERE  SEWING 

U  Jt  AU  I  |J  £    I-  covered  by  a  binding  2i)-\  ear  susran- 

mH  WninC  tee,  is  made  by  one  of  the  best  sew- 
ing machine  makers  in  America,  has  every  new 
andup-to-date improvement,  very  high  arm,posi 
tive  four  motion  feed,  is  very  ligTit  rnnning,  does 
™    Tt-J&  any  work  that  can  he  done  on  any  sewing  machine 
madct  It  enihni  in  a  benuliru)  solid  qnnrier  aawed  antique 
[Joat,  drop  head  eabtnet,  ii  Illustrated,  c.-ihinptu  beaalifullt  (Iftlsttcd,  highly  polished 
and  decorated  with  a  complete  act  of  the  flue-i  colored  floral  mitrquetry  designs. 

$11.95  WE  FURNISH  THIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPLETE 

with  the  following  accessories:  1  quitter,  2  screwdrivers.  6  bobbins.  1  pack- 
=-  «  5  age  of  needles,  1  oil  can  filled  with  oil  and  a  complete  instruction  b<>"k* 
which  makes  evervthing  so  plain  that  a  child  can  operate  the  machine.  For  75 
cent*  extra  or  £12.70  i  we  furnish  in  addition  to  these  regular  accessories  a  com- 
plete set  of  highest  arade  Ton!  attnrbments  In  metal  box  Including:  1  foot  hemroer.  1  ru filer. 
1  shirring  plate,  1  tucker.  1  underbraider.  1  binder,  1  shortfoot  and  set  of  hemmers.  dif- 
ferent widths  up  to  ;'-  of  an  inch.  In  ordering  gay  if  ynn  want  these  extra  foot  attachments 
at  75  cents  additional.  UK  HI  K  TODAY.  DON'T  Pi-  LAY.  Such  a  beautiful  sewing  machine  was 
neTerrffered  before  nt  anything  like  the  price.  \\  rite  for  free  sewlnir  machine  cata- 
logue or  send  15  cent*  for  our  1100  page 
catalogue  of  everything.  Address, 


Thli  Illustration  |im  yon  an  Idea 
>.f  l he  appearance  of  the  High 
Crude,  High  Arm  Kdgemere  Sewing 
Machine,  which  we  fnrnlsb  at  til. 95 
in  i he  handsome  5-  drawer  drop  head 
onk  CHhlnet  Illustrated. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BURPEE'S 


FARM  ANNUALS 

"QUARTER-CENTURY  EDITION" 


A  Grand  New  Book  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  Entirely  rewritten  at  our  famous 
FORDHOOK  FARA1S— the  largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America.  New  Directions  for  culture.  New 
Leaflets,  New  Novelties  of  unusual  merit  in  both  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  Elegant  New  Colored 
Plates.  The  Quarter-Century's  Record  of  Progress,  New  Cash  Prizes,  and  other  New  Features. 
The  largest,  most  complete,  and  BEST  SEED  CATALOGUE  ever  published.  Mailed  for  ten 
cents,  which  is  less  than  cost  per  copy.  Name  this  paper,  send  ten  cents  (silver  or  stamps)  and  with 
this  great  catalogue  we  shall  send  a  15-cent  packet  of  either  Burbank's  Unique  Floral  Novelty 
or  Burpee's  wonderful,  new,  dwarf,  meaty,  bright-red,  earliest  Tomato, — "Quarter-Century." 

^"Should  you  object  to  paying  ten  cents  for  a  seed  catalogue  (even  though  it  is  worth  a  dollar), 
'rite  a  postal  card  for  Burpee's  " SEED=SENSE     for  1901,— a  "strictly  business" 


then  write 

catalogue  of  ninety  pages. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DESCRIPTION :  Made  ofb^t  Shelby  seamless  tubing 

three  crown  (latest  improved  Columbia  box  crown) 
nickel-jointed;  nickel  bead;  2\<  in.  drop,  one  piece 
banger;  flash  joints  throughout.  Something  entirely  nen 


PAYABLE  AFTER  EXAMINATION. 

Send  no  Money— Just  Order 

this  strictly  bitrta-grade  1901  Oak  wood.  State  name,  ad- 
dress, express  office;  whether  you  want  ladies'  or  gent's, 
color:  black  or  maroon;  and  pear  wanted,  and  we  will 
^end  the  Wheel  to  your  express  office.  C.  O-  D..  subject  to 
examination,  compare  it  with  any  other  wheels  offered 
at  twice  the  price:  place  it  beside  -wheels*'  offered  at  less 
money  and  if  you  ao  not  find  it  superior  to  either  at  our 
$15.95  price,  you  will  of  course  retuse  it.  The  "Oak- 
wnod"  is  a  standard  wheel  and  our  written,  binding  guar- 
antee protects  you  fuUy  Before  purchasing  elsewhere 
make  Mire  of  their  ability  to  furnish  parts,  otherwise  in 
case  of  breakage  your  wheel  is  worthless.  We  will  re- 
place part-t  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  wheel. 

m_.  _  _______   (place  vour  order  before  having 
Nil  FVFMT   I  our  1901  Eicvcle  Catalogue  con- 
- n v  a»lfcHl    Itainirxr  valuable  hints  to  the 
SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


bicycle  rider. 


GASH  BUYERS'  UNI0N,(lnc.)  162  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.  D-7,  Chicago 
SAY-  FARMER  u  QUGHTT0  SEE  »T  Bnlgiann  &  Son's 

Handsomest  Illnstrated  New  Centnry  Seed  Catalogue,  FREE.  Send  10c-, 
and  they  will  mall  y»u  >>1  worth  New  CVntury  Seed  Novelties.  _Vorthern-<Jrown  Seeds.  Choice  Maine- 
Grown  Seed- Potatoes.  Low  Prices.  Reliable  Seed*.  We  want  to  add  100,000  New  Customer  names  to  our 
large  list  this  year.    Won't  You  Send  Us  Your*.      J.  BOLGIANO  A  SON,  Dept.  F.  F..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


GRASS  SEEDS 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 
GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

6KJI88  miXTDRES  SPECIHLLY  PREPARED  TO  SDIT  0LL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS'  MANUAL  for  1901,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO,,  mm  if,  NEW  YORK. 


For  the  owner  of  a  small  vegetable  or  flower 
garden,  or  those  who  raise  poultry,  our  No.  13 
Iron  Age  Wheel  Plow  and  ciiltlvator  ex- 
actly meets  the  demand  for  a  light,  strong 
tool,  low  in  price,  which  will  do  a  variety 
of  work.   Quickly  changed  for  plowing, 
furrowing,  covering,  hoeing,  raking  and 
cultivating.   Price  S3. 
Described  fully  in  the 
free    Iron    Age  Boob 
for  1901. 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CO., 
Box  138,  Grenloch,  N.  J 


Makes 
Work 
Fly 


SAVE  $8  ON  A  HARNESS! 

1%'e  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  harness  an<1  carri- 
ages in  the  world  selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively* 

We  Have  no  Agents,  Dealers  or  Middlemen. 

We  se'l  you  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and  6avo  you 
all  addi:  ional  expense.  We  ship  anywhere  for  examination.  We  guar- 
antee and  warrant  everything,  'J.  his  Elegant  Farm  Harness  for 
$31.50.  Many  customers  who  have  bought  ifejj 
report  that  they  have  saved  from  gs  to  $10  in* 
buying  this  harness  from  us.  For  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  and  about  63  other  styles  of  har- 
ness and  ITS  styles  of  vehicles  see  our  new  * 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Your  name  on  a 
.„  _     postal  card  will  get  it. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

B.  PRATT,  Secy.  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


FOR  SELLING  OUR  JEWELRY  NOVELTIES. 

Watches,  Cameras,  Bracelets,  Gold  Rings, 

givrnaway  ABSOLUTELT  FKKF.  for  fiellingour 
tfeweuy.  IS' o  money  required.  Send  us  your  name 
and  lull  address  on  a  jiostal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  18 
gold  plate  scarf  and  stick  pins,  all  set  with  different  colored 
stones,  to  sell  lor  10  ceots  *ach_  Xhe  nest  sellers* 
offered  by  any  firm.  When  you  hare  sold  them  we 
will  send  you  your  choice  of  a  Watch,  a  solid  Gold  Ring 
and  any  other  valuable  premium  on  our  laree  illustrated 
list,  which  we  send  vou  w'th  the  pin«.  We  pav  all  postage. 
X0VEI.TY  »F<1  ('6..  88  Bailey  St.,  AtHeboro,  Mass. 


A  WISE  BUYER 


No.  17,  Canopy 
Top  Surrey.  *T8.57. 


DOES  NOT  CONSIDER  A  LOW  PRICE 

the  only  essential  in  purchasing  a  vehicle  He  wnnts  quality,  workman- 
ship, and  style  too.  These  requisites  are  louml  in  every  vehicle  we  otter, 
and  we  guarantee  each  and  every  vehicle  to  he  made  of  good  materials 
and  workmanship  throughout.  Then  we  give  you  the  henefit  of  factory 
prices,  and  ship  anywhere  suhject  to  -  approval  "  at  our  expense  if  not 
found  satisfactory  in  everv  way.   Ask  for  1901  Catalogue.  Free. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS,  229  Wells  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


)  This  Cut  is 
)  1  =  2  Actual 
>  Size  of 

Watch  and 

Chain. 


Watch  —  Chain  j 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  154  dozen  packages  of 
BLU1NE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Blnine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  tVateh,  Sickel-Plated 
Case,  tlpen  face.  Meaty  Bevelled  Crystal.  It 
is  Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and 
with  Proper  Care  should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  .192       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS.  \ 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums.  r 


A  BARGAIN^ „ 

COLLECTION  OF 

PANSIES. 

ClUC  ^         1  Packet  Mammoth  Butterfly.... TTTT6  Cents 

rllC  1  Packet  Giant  Fancy  6  Cents 

RFIIITIPII1  1  Packet  Biack  Prince  4  Cents 

DkAU  I  IrUL      Y        1  Packet  Snow  Queen  4  Cents 

.._  1        1  Packet  Bed  and  Scarlet  5  Cents 

YAnltllCdi     '  Total  Value  25  Cents 

■  I  I  CAD  If-  ACUTC  >n  cash  or  stamps,  provided  you  send  the  addresses  of  two  :. 
JILL    rUn    |U    If  Eel  I  U  friends  who  prow  flowers,  and  return  this  advt.,  or  name  the 

 __  paper  with  your  order.  It  is  the  best  value  for  the  money  everi 

offered.  Your  money  returned  and  the  seeus  as  a  present,  if  not  fully  satisfied. 

S.  Y.  HAINES  &  CO.,  105  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


i.OO.  Different 


from  the  ordinary  buggy,  is  our  latest  style 
for  1901.    We  use  Long  lHittanee  Axle 
with  bell  collar  which  keeps  out  all  dust  aud 
1000  miles  without  re-oiling.    Combined  Quick  Shift  Shaft 


vll  ■  I  mud. 

*  Coupler  and  Anti-Rattler*  so  you  can  change  from  shaft  to  pole  in  one 

minute.  With  this  attachment  you  never  have  any  rattle.  Wheel?*  and  Gear,  every 
stick  of  timher  used  guaranteed  to  lie  the  very  best  of  second -growth  hickory.  Every 
forging  and  bolt  the  best  Norway  iron.    (Wheels  furnished  any  size.)    liody  20,  22  or 

24  inches  wide,  55  inches  long.    Spring  cushion  and  back. 

rT'  *  ytA  TV  1  ti  IT  C  ^e  uPn°ls*er  the  seat  and  back  cushion,  with  a  fine  green 
I  I  1  III  iTl  lllg  j    velvet  with  gold  figure,  or  whipcord  with  high  wings  on 

end  of  seat-cushion,  and  line  the  top  with  a  special  light  color  top  lining  to  match  the 
seat  trimming.  The  edge  of  top  lining  is  pinked,  the  back  stays  of  top  are  pinked  un 
edge  and  center  stitched,  a  special  design  with  thread  to  match  tup  lining.  Wc  use  a  light 
color  carpet  for  bottom  and  si-ie  panels  of  body  (or  when  desired  we  use  leather  or  dark 
broadcloth  trimmings  and  dark  lining  in  top  with  dark  carpet  to  match), 
■fcj!  -  1r/>1  Mn*|  Yt  +5*1  _Tfi  ^urn'£''  n'ckel  dash-rail,  nickel  rail  over  back  of  seat-cushion,  nickel  prop-nuts,  nickel  seat- 
ll  1 L  ft  CI  1'IUll  II  LI  ii  5  S  handles,  nickel  hub-bands.  We  oaint  to  mutch  trimmings,  or  will  paint  any  color  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. We  take  special  pains  with  this  buggy  tf»  see  that  it  is  fitted  with  trimmings,  paintings,  and  everything  to  match. 
14/ i>  I4_4\7_>  IVrt  _A_T_>*_4*C  *>ut  ^l  direct  to  yon  at  wholesale  prices  f\  ma  f\  \\  r\  \f  We  shin  subject  to  exainina- 
TtC  lid  YC  llU  HgCIl  1.5  anil  save  yoo  the  middleman's  profit,  ll  VI  i'lVIIl  C  I  tion  without  any  money  with 
order,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  and  do  not  feel  that  we  have  saved  you  money  and  given  you  a  better  buggy  than  yoa 
cnuld  have  bought  elsewhere  for  anything  like  our  price,  return  to  us  and  we  will  pay  all  freight.  We  warrant  every  buggy  for  SS 
years  and'guurantee  safe  delivery.  Ho  you  want,  or  are  you  interested  in  any  way  in  a  vehicle  or  harness  of  any  kind  ?  If 
so  send  for  our  new  free  vehicle  Catalogue^    We  have  alt  styles  at  prices  that  will  interest  and  save  you  money. 

MARVIN    SMITH    CO.,   55=57=59    Jefferson    St.,   Chicago,  Illinois 


These  Three 

The  GIBSON  Strawberry,  large 
size,  fine  rich  flavor,  most  prolific.  50 
other  varieties.  Our  FREE  Catalogue 
describes  full  line  of  everything1  for 
the  orchard  and  garden.  Apple,  Plum, 
Teach,  etc.,  all  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Harrison's  Nurseries, 


Hard  to  Beat. 

KIEFFEK  Pear.  Enormously 
productive.  Handsome  fruit- 
ripens  late.    A  rapid  grower, 

ASPAKACirS.  All  standard 
varieties.  Our  specialty,  Donald's 
Elmira.  You  certainly  want  it. 

Box  28*  Berlin,  Md. 


Signal  Mail  Boxes 

For  Rural  Delivery 


Bates- 
Hawley 
Patent. 


Waterproof, 
Durable,  Complete, 
Popular. 


Specially  Recommended  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

Bos  of  galvanized  stpel  and  iron,  14  in. 
byll^in.  by64£  in.  Beaut  if  ully  finished 
in  aluminum  and  red.  Post  high  car- 
bon steel,  set  in  vitritied  tile  base.  Both 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Metal  Slenal  h'lag 
raises  automatically  when  mail  is  depos* 
ited.  making  it  unnecessary  to  visit  box 
unless  flag  is  up.  Lock  of  finest  master 
keyed  type,  givingthe  security  yind  priv- 
acy of  a  locked  P.  O.  box.  IVIaster  key 
provided  for  carrier.  Name  of  owner 
permanently  stamped  on  attractive  name  1 
plate,  fnriilnhed  wlthoutchnrjrc.  £ 
PRICE— Box  and  post  complete,  full  J 
freight  prepaid  east  of  the  Missouri  river 
and  north  of  (and  including)  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  #8. 

SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  COMPANY, 

JOLIET,  ILL. 


AM 


o^PLANTER 

snuiild  v-aiu  all  kinds  of  field  seeds. 
Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas, 
Beans,  Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,etc. 

It  should  plant  in  hil  I  s,  drills  or  check  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizeis.  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
homo  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 
pt  r  acre. 

EASILY  ADJUSTED.        EASY  TO  HANDLE. 

WEIGHS  150  LBS. 


The  Eclipse 

Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer 

does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50to4601b3  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strongly 
built  of  irood  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box   IIO,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass. 


$3 


AO  ALL 
igt  STEEL 


LEVER  HARROW 

At  #8.98  lor  e*< 


t  h  BO- tooth  section, 

offer  the  highest  grade  ALJ_>8ifcEL  LKTER  HARROW  made, 
the  equal  of  any  steel  harrow  sold  at  double  the  price. 
Price  lor  1  seotion,  30-tootht  5-foot.l32pounds..$  8.1*2 
Price  for 2 sections,  60- tooth,  10-foot, 245  pounds..  T.84 
PriceforSsections,  (K)-tooth,  15-foot, 405 pounds. .  11.76 
Priue  for  4  sections,  120-tooth,20-foot,fi00  pounds..  15.6*8 

SEND  NO  MONEY, 

if  j'ou Tire  withiu  500  miles  of 
Chicago,  (if  further eendfl.OO,) 
cut  this  ad.  out  and  Bend  to  us, 
state  whetheryouwlsh 
1,2,  3or4se<11onharrft— , 
we  will  send  the 
harrow  to  you 
by  freipht  C.  0. 
D.,  soltjpct  to  ex- 
anitaailnn.  You  can  ex- 
amine itaty  our  freight 
depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly  as  rep- 
resented, the  equal  of  any  steel  harrow  made,  and  about 
one-half  the  price  charged  by  others.  paTjoarrallrond agent 
OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  and  freicht  charges,  less 
"w  ifVe-t  with  order.  "The  freight  will  average  about 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  for  each  500  miles. 
TUIC  UADDnUf  is  made  for  us  in  Ohio  by  the  liesl 
I  niJ   nftnUUW  harr..w  maker  In  America,  made  of  the 

hi-he-t  L-raciecliann.  l  etpel,  extra  strong,  heavily  clamped, 
llasmaheahlc  eveloolh  faslem  r,  eilra  lencth  teeth  nith  enlareed 
heads,  selfadjnsllng  lexer,  adjusted  so  the  teeth  can  be  set  at 
any  angle  desired,  backward,  forward  dr  horizontally. 
Sections  are  »ell-adju»llnc,  can  be  used  in  1.2,  3  or  4  sec- 
tions as  desired.  Embodies  every  up-to-date  feature  oi 
the  highest  grade  all  sleel  leter  harrows  made,  and  pot  onl 
nnderonrhindlne  guarantee.  Each  harrowcomes  with  draw 
bar  and  all  connections  complete.  For  other  harrows  at 
*3.68andupwards,wrlteforIIarrow  Catalogue.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DAISYptaMer 


A  single  row  corn  planter,  made  with  or  -without 
fertilizer  attachment.  Has  either  donble  or  concave 
single  wheel.  Has  4  rings  or  dropping  dies.  Dropping 
and  fertiliser  fc-  1  reTtil&ted  by  link  chain  t-ll.  Gchain  wheels 
for  dnppiusr  com.  Drops  1  grain  from  11  to  19  iDchcsorSgralDi 
from  22  l_  38  iurhes  avart,  3  extra  feed  wheels  for fertlllur  at- 
tachment drills  20  to  525  lbs  feriilteer  per  acre.  Gronad  wheel  lo 
EroQt  ca-L  be  raised  or  lowered  for  deep  or  shallow  pi  anting 
Extra  rlQ£9C&o  be  supplied  for  dropping  or  drill  Ids  pea.,  beans, 
emllaee  corn,  etc  Vi'rlte'for  Catalogue  K 

HENCH  &  DRQMGOLD,  York,  Pa. 


Wood  Saw  Machines 

6  sizes;  hand  or  self-feed.  IE  to  75  cords  per  day. 
MlALLKYand  BATTLE  CREEK  Dine 
Saws.  >'o.  2  Self-Feed  Battle  Creek  Drag  Saw, 
<§.  for  2  to  4  horses.  Price 
F°r  l^\n^\_  885.00:  with  power  corn- 
Farm,  1  J  Mm!  plete,  8150.  Famous 
Forest    ___v__i_f§  jfElectricCircularSaw 

and     _i_fr^^H5'i4^//ir  ~9 —  Machine. 

*  The  best 
LODg  Timber 
or  Pole  Saw 
on  Earth. 
We  also 
make  En- 
silage and  Fodder  Cutters,  Grinding  Mills,  the 
Battle  Creek  BoltingorSlatMill.  Fakm  Powers. 
Cat.  and  Introduction  prices  to  anr  one  naming  this  paper. 
SMAUEY  MFG.  CO. , Sole  Makers,  Man  itowoc,  W  Is. 
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The  Western  Farmer 

As  a  Business  Man 

By  H.  A.  Crafts 


he  Colorado  farmer,  I  imagine,  is 
as  resourceful  as  any  of  his  class 
in  the  country.  He  has  had  a  pe- 
culiar schooling.  The.original  Col- 
orado farmer  was  compelled  by 
new  conditions  to  learn  new  meth- 
ods. He  had  to  abandon  nearly  all 
of  the  ways  of  his  fathers.  He  did  not  receive 
the  moisture  necessary  to  mature  his  crops 
from  above,  but  f rom"below.  The  land  in  its 
primitive  condition  was  a  dry,  sun-baked 
plain.  It  required  six  stout  horses  or  mules 
and  a  steel  breaking-plow  to  turn  over  the 
sod.  Then  the  irrigating-ditch  had  to  be 
built,  and  the  water  taken  therefrom  and 
distributed  over  the  land.  Then  there  were 
the  matters  of  soil,  climate  and  markets 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Crops  must 
be  raised  that  were  adapted  both  to  soil 
and  climate  and  the  market  conditions.  The 
Colorado  fanner,  therefore,  became  a  reason- 
ing and  a  thinking  man  upon  broader  prin- 
ciples than  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  apply  to  his  daily  affairs. 


The  Colorado  fawner  is  largely  a  land- 
owner, and  therefore  a  water-owner;  that 
is,  under  the  larger  ditches,  at  least,  the 
farmer  is  a  stockholder  in  the  ditch  from 
which  he  derives  his  water.  Therefore,  he 
meets  with  his  fellow-stockholders  once  a 
year  to  elect  a  board  of  directors,  and  more 
than  likely  is  at  some  time  elected  one  of  the 
directors;  and  being  a  director  he  is  in  turn 
likely  to  be  elected  president,  vice-president 
or  secretary  of  the  board.  Then  there 
is  a  superintendent  to  be  elected;  and  if 
the  ditch  is  not  too  extensive  a  farmer  is 
usually  elected  to  that  office.  Of  ttimes  there 
is  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
called  to  consider  the  question  of  some  en- 
largement, improvement  or  the  construc- 


delivery  is  spreading  throughout  the  farm- 
ing sections  of  the  state  the  quantity  of  mail 
matter  distributed  promises  to  be  increased. 
The  influence  also  of  the  teachings  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  are  also  being  felt 
in  farming  circles.  Besides  the  valuable 
student  instruction  imparted  the  college 
authorities  distribute  annually  throughout 
the  state  thousands  of  copies  oi  bulletins, 
carefully  written  by  the  various  heads  of 
departments,  upon  practical  and  scientific 
subjects  bearing  upon  Colorado  agriculture. 
Then,  too,  a  regular  practice  is  made  of  de- 
tailing some  member  of  the  faculty  best 
fitted  to  enlighten  his  hearers  upon  ques- 
tions under  consideration  to  attend  the 
various  farmers'  institutes  and  other  gather- 
ings of  an  agricultural  nature  that  are  held 
annually  throughout  the  state. 

And  here  again  the  far-reaching  influ- 
ence of  climate  is  observable.  The  Colorado' 
farmer  is  blessed  with  so  much  fine  weather 
that  he  is  enabled  to  perform  his  farm  labor 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  is  there- 
fore given  ample  time  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings, and  also  to  peruse  to  the  last  detail  his 
farm  papers  and  to  digest  the  information 
therein  contained.  I  believe,  too,  that  so 
much  bright  sunshine,  combined  with  a 
light,  dry  air,  acts  in  a  measure  as  a  mental 
stimulus  and  makes  the  Colorado  farmer  a 
quick  and  facile  thinker. 


These  theories  are  not  lacking  in  good, 
strong  proof.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
great  lamb-feeding  interests  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  state  within  the  past  few 
years.  Mind  you,  this  does  not  consist  in 
the  mere  breeding  of  lambs  and  the  fat- 
tening of  the  same  upon  the  farm.  It  con- 
sists of  what  is  known  as  the  "feeding  in 
transit"  system.   The  farmer  produces  but 


profitable  method  of  disposing  of  his  im- 
mense crops  of  alfalfa  hay.  This  hay  is 
the  only  part  of  the  lamb  forage  that  the 
Colorado  farmer  produces.  The  other  part 
is  corn  that  is  shipped  in  from  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

Now,  in  this  process  the  farmer  "runs  up 
against"  the  range-man,  from  whom  he  buys 
his  lambs;  the  railroad,  which  ships  the 
lambs  in,  and  then  reships  them  to  market; 
the  veterinary  sanitary  officials,  both  state 
and  federal;  the  banks,  from  which  he  fre- 
quently borrows  the  money  to  carry  his 
enterprise  through;  the  live-stock  agents  of 
the  Eastern  railroads ;  and  finally  the  East- 
ern commission-men,  who  put  his  lambs  upon 
the  market.  To  be  sure,  every  feeder  does 
not  go  out  to  the  ranges  to  buy  lambs  in  ■ 
person,  nor. goto  Chicago  to  dispose  of  his 
lambs,  doing  these  through  a  neighbor  or  a 
factor;  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
process  even  in  its  simplest  forms  requires 
on  the  part  of  the  feeder  the  skill  that  comes 
from  the  exercise  of  keen  business  faculties. 

a 

The  feeders  have  shown  further  good 
business  judgment  in  organizing  local  asso- 
ciations for  the  more  thorough  conduct  of 
the  business.  The  first  to  be  organized  was 
the  Larimer  County  Sheep-Feeders'  Assa- 
ciation,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Collins. 
It  has  its  hall,  and  meets  regularly  during 
the  feeding  season,  with  special  meetings 
when  matters  arise  requiring  prompt  atten- 
tion. These  meetings  are  well  attended  and 
are  productive  of  great  good.  Matters  of 
interest  are  discussed  pro  and  con.  Com- 
mittees are  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
state  executive,  the  state  sanitary  veterina- 
rian, the  traffic  managers  of  the  railroads, 
to  attend  legislative  sessions,  the  meetings 
of  railroad  officials,  etc.,  while  representa- 
tives of  the  railroads,  the  state  and  federal 
governments  are  often  present,  and  are  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  discussions  when 
matters  appertaining  to  their  departments 
come  before  the  house.  The  secretary  of  the 
association  is  also  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  individuals  both  public  and  private 
who  may  be  connected  with  interests  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  feeding  in  transit. 


Lamb-Feeding 

In  Colorado 

By  D.  W.  Working 

The  "Courier,"  of  Fort  Collins, .Colorado, 
has  published  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
lamb-feeders  of  Larimer  County,  including 
a  few  names  of  feeders  in  Weld  County.  A 
study  of  this  list,  which  includes  the  names 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  individuals 
and  firms,  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Nearly  all  the  feeders  are  farmers,  the 
bulk  of  whose  feed  is  alfalfa  hay  raised 
on  their  own  farms.  Most  of  the  grain  is 
shipped  from  Nebraska.  These  feeders  now 
have  in  their  pens  351, 200  lambs,  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  any  previous  feeding  sea- 
son, as  is  shown  by  the  following  table, 
which  gives,  the  number  fed  each  year  since 
the  beginning : 

1889  -  ,   2,500 

1890. '.    3,500 

1891  „   6,000 

1892   30,000 

1893   -JO.OOO 

1&4  „   00,000 

1895     1   80,000 

1896  v  128.000 

1897  -.   193,000 

1898   198,000 

1899   225,000 

1900  -.  215,000 

1901  351,200 

The  largest  number  of  lambs  belonging  to 
a  single  feeder  is  7,200;  the  smallest  number 
is  270;  the  average  number  is  1,574.  These 
extremes  are  not  fairly  illustrative.  Only 
five  feeders  have  5,000  or  more  lambs,  and 
only  five  have  500  or  under. 

Twelve  feeders  have  3,000  or  more;  fifty 
have  2,000  or  more  each,  but  less  than  3,000 ; 
ninety-two  have  1,000  or'more,  but  less  than 
2,000,  and  sixty-two  have  less  than  1,000 
each.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
feeders  ninety  have  more  than  the  average 
number  of  lambs ;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  have  less  than  the  average. 

These  figures  make  it  plain  that  the  lamb- 
feeding  business  is  well  distributed  among 
those  who  ought  to  do  the  feeding  and  make 
the  profits ;  namely,  those  who  make  the  hay, 


THREE  THOUSAND  LAMBS  FEEDING  IN  TRANSIT 


tion  of  a  storage-reservoir.  These  meetings 
not  only  bring  the  farmers  together  in  com- 
mon interest,  but  are  in  a  measure  primary 
schools  in  business  ethics.  They  post  him  in 
the  use  of  parliamentary  rules  and  tactics, 
and  make  him  a  clearer  and  a  quicker 
thinker.  The  fact  that  his  interests  are 
interdependent  makes  him  a  more  liberal 
man  in  his  views  and  schools  him  in  the 
comity  of  neighboring  individuals. 


Again,  the  Colorado  farmer  is  an  omniv- 
orous reader.  Every  country  post-office 
fairly  bursts  with  the  plethora  of  mail  mat- 
ter that  is  continually  poured  into  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  great  bulk 
of  this  mass  of  mail  matter  is  made  up 
principally  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Farm  papers  probably  make  up  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  of  this  bulk.   Now  that  rural  free 


a  single  component  part  of  the  necessary 
forage,  and  does  the  feeding.  The  rest  is  all 
a  commercial  transaction,  and  is  rapidly 
schooling  the  farmer  to  become  an  astute 
business  man.  Colorado  last  season  fed  over 
six  hundred  thousand  head  of  lambs  for 
the  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  markets. 
This  season  she  will  feed  one  million  head, 
and  the  farmers  are  doing  it.  These  lambs 
are  brought  from  the  ranges  of  southern 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  etc.,  shipped  to  the  Col- 
orado feeding-pens,  fattened,  and  then 
shipped  to  the  East.  Larimer  County  was 
the  originator  of  this  industry.  In  the 
season  of  1898  and  1899  she  fed  a  quarter  of 
a  miWion  head,  last  season  one  hundred  and 
ninefy  thousand  head,  and  this  season  will 
feed  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  again. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Colorado  farmer 
manifested  his  astuteness  in  discovering  a 


Does  this  not  point  to  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  rural  life  and  suggest  immense  pos- 
sibilities? It  has  been  asserted  time  and 
again  that  the  farm  furnishes  the  brawn 
and  brain  that  move  the  great  affairs  of  com- 
mercial, professional  and  political  life;  then 
why  cannot  a  portion  of  these  vital  forces  be 
conserved  at  home  jn  making  farming  more 
lucrative,  less  laborious,  more  elevating? 
Why  should  not  the  farmer  become  the  ideal 
man  ?  He  lives  among  the  most  wholesome 
and  ennobling  influences.  He  has  the  op- 
portunity, if  he  will  only  utilize  it,  to 
develop  both  body  and  mind  to  their  fullest 
capacity.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  we  could 
rear  our  statesmen  upon  the  farm  rather 
than  in  the  law-office  ?  Tea,  and  rear  up  a 
race  of  veritable  Solons— giants  of  intellect 
and  towers  of  probity— such  as  shoulcfmake 
the  nation  more  celebrated  than  were  ancient 
Greece  and  Kome. 


which  seems  to  be  the  ideal  roughage  for 
fattening  lambs. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  feeding 
industry  is  of  advantage  to  others  than  those 
who  profit  by  fattening  the  lambs  for  the 
Eastern  markets.  Alfalfa  hay  had  become  a 
drug  in  the  market;  now  it«an  be  produced 
at  a  profit  by  those  who  raise  it  for  the  mar- 
ket. So  the  feeding  business  is  profitable 
to  the  farmer  who  does  not  feed.  The  feeders 
are  good  patrons  of  banks,  for  nearly  every 
one  of  them  borrows  part  of  the  money 
he  invests  in  lambs,  and  practically  all  he 
spends  for  feed,  freight  and  hired  help. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
gains  of  the  lamb-feeders  are  clean  gains. 
The  feeders  buy  their  lambs  in  New  Mexico, 
southern  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wy- 
oming, and  pay  the  cash  for  what  they  buy. 
Their  profits  are  clean,  because  no  man  is 
poorer  because  of  those  profits, 
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n  an  address  at  trie  Brooklyn  banquet,  on 
the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday, 
Wu  Ting-Fang,  the  Chinese  minister,  said : 

"The  occasion  recalls  many  stirring  events 
of  the  past,  arouses  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
the  present,  and  inspires  hope  for  the  future. 
It  may  be  doubted  by  some  whether  on  an 
occasion  like  this  it  is  proper  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  nation  to  join  in  the 
celebration.  But  I  have  no  misgivings  in 
this  respect.  I  do  not  look  on  Lincoln  as 
belonging  to  America  alone.  America  has 
good  reason  indeed  to  be  proud  of  giving 
birth  to  such  a  son.  But  the  world  claims 
him  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  his 
noble  deeds  as  the  achievements  of  the 
human  race.  His  greatness  cannot  be  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  I  took  pleasure  in  accept- 
ing the  courteous  invitation  of  this  club,  and 
I  am  here  now,  like  the  King  of  the  East, 
laying  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh 
at  the  feet  of  the  infant  Christ,  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude  to  the 
name  and  memory  of  Lincoln.  What  consti- 
tutes Lincoln's  chief  title  to  fame  and  great- 
ness depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
point  of  view  from  which  he  is  considered. 
By  the  Americans  he  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  the  preserver  of  the  Union, 
who  piloted  the  Ship  of  State  through  four 
years  of  fierce  storm  and  tempest,  which 
threatened  to  upset  it  at  every  moment, 
safely  into  the  haven  of  peace. 

"By  the  negroes  he  will  ever  be  held  in 
grateful  reverence  as  the  deliverer  of  their 
race,  who  bro%e  the  chains  asunder  that 
bound  these  people  as  slaves.  By  the  rest 
of  the  world  he  will  ever  be  known  and 
honored  as  the  vindicator  of  human  rights, 
who  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  carried  into 
effect  the  fundamental  principle  of  govern- 
ment that  all  men  are  created  equal.  The 
great  battles  of  the  American  Civil  War- 
Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Gettysburg— which 
have  given  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan  and 
other  commanders  their  lasting  renown,  are 
all  events  of  great  historical  interest  which 
posterity  will  not  soon  forget.  But  the  one 
event  of  that  stirring  period  which  tran- 
scends all  others  in  importance  and  in  human 
interest  is,  doubtless,  the  issuing  of  the 


Emancipation  Proclamation,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  September,  1862.  This  was 
the  crowning  act  of  Lincoln's  life— one  for 
which  the  people  of  the  earth,  irrespective 
of  race,  nationality  and  religion,  will  honor 
him  and  revere  his  name  to  the  end  of  time. 

"In  America  you  celebrate  an  important 
event  in  a  great  man's  life  by  holding  dem- 
onstrations or  by  joining  in  great  banquets. 
In  China  we  do  things  somewhat  differently. 
Every  national  hero  we  have  has  a  temple 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  at  stated  inter- 
vals during  the  year  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed in  his  honor.  The  purpose  is  the 
same  in  either  case.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
memory  of  a  great  man  like  Lincoln  should 
ever  be  kept  alive  by  proper  observances  as 
an  inspiring  example  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. To  Lincoln  may  be  applied  the  words 
which  a  Chinese  historian  used  in  describing 
the  character  of  Yao,  the  most  revered  and 
honored  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  China :  'His 
benevolence  was  boundless,  his  wisdom  was 
profound ;  to  any  one  approaching  he  had  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun ;  when  reviewed 
at  a  distance  he  seemed  to  have  the  mysteri- 
ous ways  of  the  clouds ;  though  occupying  the 
highest  station  he  was  not  haughty,  though 
controlling  the  resources  of  the  whole  nation 
he  was  not  lavish;  justice  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  motives,  and  nobleness  was 
written  on  every  lineament  of  his  face.' " 

x  an  interesting  chapter  on  ancient  civ- 
ilization in  the  wonderful  valley  of  the 
Nile  Dr.  John  W.  Draper  says:  "It  was 
not  without  reason  that  the  Egyptians  took 
the  lead  in  Mediterranean  civilization.  The 
geographical  structure  of  their  country  sur- 
passes even  its  hoary  monuments  in  teach- 
ing us  the  conditions  under  which  that 
people  were  placed.  Nature  is  a  surer  guide 
than  the  traces  of  man,  whose  works  are 
necessarily  transitory.  The  aspect  of  Egypt 
has  changed  again  and  again ;  its  structure, 
since  man  has  inhabited  it,  never.  The  fields 
have  disappeared,  but  the  land  remains. 

"Why  was  it  that  civilization  rose  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  not  upon  those  of 
the  Danube  or  Mississippi?  Civilization 
depends  upon  climate  and  agriculture.  In 
Egypt  the  harvests  may  ordinarily  be  fore- 
told and  controlled.  Of  few  other  parts  of 
the  world  can  the  same  be  said.  In  most 
countries  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  un- 
certain. From  seed-time  to  harvest  the 
meteorological  variations  are  so  numerous 
and  great  that  no  skill  can  predict  the 
amount  of  yearly  produce.  Without  any 
premonition  the  crops  may  be  cut  off  by 
long-continued  droughts,  or  destroyed  by 
too  much  rain.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a 
requisite  amount  of  water  should  fall;  to 
produce  the  proper  effect  it  must  fall  at  par- 
ticular periods.  The  labor  of  the  farmer  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  clouds.  .  .  . 

"In  the  Thebaid  heavy  rain  is  said  to  be  a 
prodigy.  But  at  the  time  when  the  dog-star 
rises  with  the  sun  the  river  begins  to  swell, 
a  tranquil  inundation  by  degrees  covering 
the  land,  at  once  watering  and  enriching  it. 
If  the  Nilometer,  which  measures  the  height 
of  the  flood,  indicates  eight  cubits,  the  crops 
will  be  scanty;  but  if  it  reaches  fourteen 
cubits,  there  will  be  a  plentiful  harvest. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  it  may  be  known 
how  the  fields  will  be  in  the  autumn.  Agricul- 
ture is  certain  in  Egypt,  and  there  man  first 
became  civilized.  The  date-tree,  moreover, 
furnishes  to  Africa  a  food  almost  without 
expense.  The  climate  renders  it  necessary 
to  use,  for  the  most  part,  vegetable  diet,  and 
but  little  clothing  is  required. 

"Here  agriculture  was  so  precise  that  it 
might  almost  be  pronounced  a  mathematical 
art.  The  disturbances  arising  from  atmos- 
pheric conditions  were  eliminated,  and  the 
variations  as  connected  with  the  supply  of 
river-water  ascertained  in  advance.  The 
priests  proclaimed  how  the  flood  stood  on 
the  Nilometer,  and  the  husbandman  made 
corresponding  preparations  for  a  scanty  or 
an  abundant  harvest.  .  .  .  There  fol- 
lowed, as  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of 
things,  the  establishment  of  a  strong  gov- 
ernment, having  a  direct  control  over  the 
agriculture  of  the  state  by  undertaking  and 
supporting  artificial  improvements,  and  sus- 
taining itself  by  a  tax  cheerfully  paid  and 
regulated  in  amount  by  the  quantit}'  of 
water  supplied  from  the  river  to  each  estate. 
Sueli^  indeed,  was  the  fundamental  political 
system  of  the  country.  The  first  king  of  the 
old  empire  undertook  to  turn  the  river  into 
a  new  channel  he  made  for  it,  a  task  which 
might  seem  to  demand  very  able  engineer- 


ing, and  actually  accomplished  it.  It  is  more 
than  five  thousand  years  since  Menes  lived." 

* 

Speaking  of  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
works  of  modern  times  the  Boston  "Herald" 
says :  "The  Nile  dam  has  been  completed, 
and  some  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
arid  land  will  be  made  fertile— an  area  three 
quarters  as  large  as  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  This  is  the  great  engineering  feat 
that  greets  the  twentieth  century— a  dam 
more  than  a  mile  long  across  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  world.  The  Nile  has 
always  been  wasteful  of  its  waters  in  times 
of  flood,  and  this  enormous  dam,  at  Assouan 
on  the  first  cataract,  will  hold  back  the  flood 
and  allow  the  water  to  be  used  for  irriga- 
tion. Two  years  have  been  spent  in  build- 
ing it— remarkably  quick  time  for  a  work  of 
such  magnitude— and  it  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  some 'ten  millions  of  dollars. 

"Two  wonderful  engineering  feats  are 
now  contrasted  in  Egypt— the  pyramids  and 
the  Nile  dam.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
compare  the  two  as.  engineering  problems, 
though  we  feel  certain  that  the  minds  that 
successfully  planned  the  cheeking  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  would  not  find  it  an  im- 
possible feat  to  duplicate  the  pyramids.  But 
the  contrast  between  them  which  we  shall 
draw  is  of  their  value  to  Egypt.  The  build- 
ing of  the  dam  was  a  direct  outcome  from 
English  control  at  Cairo.  The  business 
instincts  of  the  English  people  found  a  way 
to  make  farming  in  the  Nile  basin  more 
certain.  The  irrigation  which  nature  did  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  from  year  to  year, 
no  wa  time  of  drought  and  then  a  destructive 
flood,  is  in  the  future  to  be  guided  to  a  large 
extent  by  man,  for  the  dam  will  hold  back 
and  regulate  the  flow  of  water  so  that  it  may 
be  used  when  most  needed  for  the  crops. 
What  have  the  pyramids  done  for  her  to 
compare  with  this?  The  good  that  is  sure 
to  come  to  the  people  of  Egypt  from  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  work  would  of  itself, 
were  there  no  other  reasons,  be  ample  justi- 
fication for  English  control." 

Telling  something  of  the  good  that  has 
already  come  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  "The 
Independent"  says:  "An  immense  amount 
of  undeserved  reproach  has  been  cast  on  the 
British  government  in  India  because  of 
the  recurrence  of  famine  there,  although 
never  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  has  so 
much  been  done  by  a  government  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  a  famine.  But  the  world  has 
not  noticed  that  Egypt  has,  the  past  year, 
been  saved  from  famine  by  the  foresight 
and  enterprise  of  the  British  government. 
The  flood  of  last  year  was  the  lowest  re- 
corded during  the  last  century.  But  the 
water  was  so  saved  by  the  Barrage  that 
there  was  vastly  less  distress  than  on  any 
previous  occasion  of  a  low  flood.  The  irriga- 
tion was  more  carefully  managed;  the  maize 
crop  was  up  to  the  average,  and  the  cotton 
crop  very  nearly  the  largest  on  record.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  was  sixteen  million 
Egyptian  pounds,  twice  as  much  as  ten 
years  ago.  This  immunity  from  famine  was 
entirely  due  to  wise  and  provident  adminis- 
tration. The  problem  in  India  is  much  more 
difficult,  because  irrigation  is  not  there  gen- 
erally available,  though  much  has  been  done 
and  more  will  be  in  this  way.  The  first  neces- 
sity was  railroads  to  open  up  the  country 
to  commerce,  so  that  food  could  be  carried  to 
famine-stricken  regions ;  next  is  irrigation." 

Reviewing  the  crops  of  the  past  year  the 
"Crop  Reporter,"  the  monthy  publica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says: 
"The  statistician  estimates  the  United  States 
wheat  crop  of  1000  at  522,229,505  bushels,  the 
area  actually  harvested  being  42,495,385 
acres  and  the  average  yield  an  acre  12.29 
bushels.  The  production  of  winter  wheat 
is  estimated  at  350,025,409  bushels,  and  that 
of  spring  wheat  at  172,204,096  bushels,  the 
area  actually  harvested  being  26,235,897 
acres  in  the  former  case  and  16.259,48S  acres 
in  the  latter.  The  winter-wheat  acreage 
totally  abandoned  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois  is  finally  placed  at  3,522,787 
acres,  and  the  spring-wheat  acreage  totally 
abandoned  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  at  1,793,467  acres.  The  extraordi- 
narily rapid  rate  at  which  the  winter- wheat 
acreage  of  Nebraska  is  gaining  upon  the 
spring-wheat  acreage  of  that  state  has 
necessitated  a  special  investigation  of  the 
relative  extent  to  which  the  two  varieties 
were  grown  during  the  past  year.  The 
result  of  the  investigation  is  that,  while  no 
change  is  called  for  in  the  total  wheat 
figures  of  the  state,  590,575  acres  have  been 


added  to  the  winter-wheat  column  at  the 
expense  of  the  spring  variety. 

•The  average  prices  of  all  the  eight  crops 
reported  upon  were  higher  on  December  1st 
last  than  on  December  1,  1899.  The  aver- 
age farm  price  of  wheat  was  3.5  cents  a 
bushel  higher,  with  the  result  that  a  crop 
less  by  25,000,000  bushels  than  that  ofthe 
preceding  year  was  worth  nearly  $4,000,000 
more.  Corn  was  worth  5.4  cents  a  bushel 
more  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1899, 
and,  estimated  on  this  basis,  the  total  crop, 
although  but  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  was  worth  $122,000,000  more. 
The  average  price  of  hay  was  $8.89  a  ton, 
as  compared  with  $7.27  a  ton  on  December 
1st  of  the  preceding  year/and  accordingly  a 
crop  six  and  one  half  million  tons  less  was 
worth  $33,600,000  more." 

n  an  article  on  traveling  libraries  in  "The 
World's- Work"  for  February  Mr.  George 
lies  says : 

"There  are  now  about  six  hundred  travel- 
ing libraries  in  circuit  throughout  New 
York.  In  some  places  they  usefully  piece 
out  the  struggling  independent'foundations 
of  small  villages.  In  Plattsburg  and  else- 
where they  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
flourishing  local  concerns.  Mr.  Dewey  (the 
state  librarian,  Albany,  New  York)  is  wish- 
ful that  small  home  collections  of  five  to  ten 
books  may  be  distributed  to  -farm-houses, 
much  as  similar  libraries  of  twenty  volumes 
or  so  have  been  introduced  in  Boston  and 
Pittsburg.  Indeed,  this  apostle  of  literature 
would  have  not  only  every  household  in  the 
state,  but  every  individual,  lay  claim  to 
proprietorship  in  the  state  library.  He  asks 
us  to  use  the  long-distance  telephone  when- 
ever in  emergency  we  may  find  his  stores  of 
service ;  and  on  moderate  terms  he  proffers 
extracts  from  any  book  or  document  in  his 
keeping  at  Albany,  New  York. 

"Since  1893  the  traveling  library  has  made 
its  way  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Maine,  Minnesota^ 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 
In  Ohio,  during  the  year  ending  November 
15,  1900,  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  and 
eleven  boxes  were  sent  out,  aggregating 
19,505  volumes.  The  women's  clubs,  schools 
and  granges  formed  more  than  on*  half  the 
demand.  Proceedings  upon  a  suggestion  of 
Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreafn,  'the  ''state- librarian, 
traveling  systems  are  beginning  to  radiate 
from  local  centers.  Columbus  is  in  this 
way  serving  the  rural  districts  of  Franklin 
County  with  forty-six  itinerant  libraries. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Yan  Wert  County, 
Ohio,  is  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  levy 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  a  free  public  library. 
This  follows  as  a  condition  of  the  bequest 
of  $50,000  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Brumbach  for  a 
library  building  in  the  city  of  Yan  Wert. 
The  trustees  have  under  consideration  the 
sending  out  of  traveling  libraries  to  the  post- 
offices  in  the  county,  where  they  will  be 
readily  accessible  to  readers.  Where  a  state 
has  the  large  area  that  Ohio  possesses  there 
is  evident  gain  in  making  the  county  the 
unit  of  a  traveling  system. 

"Wisconsin  is  a  community  in  the  main 
agricultural  and  widely  dispersed.  Its  trav- 
eling libraries  are  directed  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Hutchins,  secretary  of  the  State  Library 
Commission  at  Madison,  an  officer"  of  un- 
common ability  and  enthusiasm.  He  has  the 
reward  of  seeing  benefaction  after  benefac- 
tion offered  in  furtherance  of  his  aims,  in 
seeing  the  spirit  of  self-help  which  honors 
^o  many  little  communities.  The  village  of 
%acksonport  contains  barely  a  hundred  in- 
habitants—all fisherfolk.  Instead  of  asking 
the  loan  of  a  traveling  library,  the  people 
raised  a  fund  of  fifty  dollars  and  asked  the 
commission  to  buy  a  traveling  library  in  their 
name,  and  to  make  their  village  a  traveling- 
library  station.  Mr.  Hutchins'  success  shows 
the  unmistakable  importance  of  a  State 
Library  Commission — rightly  manned. 

"Thus  it  comes  about  that  with  a  depos- 
itory of  literature  at  the  capital  of  a  state 
the  best  and  most  informing  books  may  find 
their  way  to  the  boy  and  the  girl  on  the 
lonely  farm,  and  bring  equal  light  to  the 
immigrants'  home  in  the  shadow  of  a  factory 
or  mill.  And,  happily,  this  trusteeship  of 
literature  enlists  the  individual  citizen  not 
less  zealously  than  the  state  official.  Saga- 
cious and  scholarly  men  give  generously  of 
time,  strength  and  means  as  commissioners, 
as  friends  of  the  new  library  movement, 
while  literally  by  thousands  must  we  count 
the  unpaid  servants  of  the  people  who  act 
as  its  librarians  throughout  the  villages 
and  hamlets  in  the  land." 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Adulterated  "What  can  a  hungry  man  eat 
Foodstuffs  and  live?"  That,  in  these 
days  of  so  much  talk  about 
the  adulteration  of  our  common  food  stuffs, 
seems  a  pertinent  question.  Dr.  Jordan,  the 
director  of  the  New  York  state  experiment 
station  at  Geneva,  one  of  the  brightest  men 
who  ever  graced  a  public  office,  addressed 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
(assembled  it  Rochester  in  January  of  this 
year)  on  the  subject  of  legislation  in  relation 
to  food  adulteration.  The  doctor  started  out 
by  giving  us  the  gratifying  assurance  that 
food  adulteration  is,  in  fact,  not  so  exten- 
sively practised  and  not  so  sensational  as 
often  charged  in  print.  And  yet  he  tells  us 
that  the  Connecticut  station  has  found  six 
hundred  adulterated  articles  in  the  less  than 
three  thousand  samples  analyzed.  In  other 
words,  fully  twenty  per  cent  of  the  examined 
food  stuffs  were  found  adulterated.  This 
seems  bad  enough.  Fortunately  the  adultera- 
tions do  not  often  consist  of  admixtures  of 
poisonous  materials.  In  most  cases  there  is 
simply  an  inferior  substance  substituted  for 
the  better  article  which  the  whole  is  claimed 
to  represent.  But  the  purpose  of  the  adul- 
teration is  anything  but  humanitarian.  It  is 
done  for  profit  pure  and  simple,  and  there- 
fore immoral,  dishonest,  rascally.  Our  flours, 
especially  those  coming  from  the  great  mills 
of  the  West,  show  no  adulteration.  In  some 
cases  small  manufacturing  concerns  have 
mixed  corn-flour  or  other  cheaper  flours 
with  wheat-flour  to  be  sold  as  pure  wheat- 
flour.  Dr.  Jordan  is  still  possessed  of  some 
faith  in  humanity,  and  does  not  believe  that 
millers  will  be  found  who  would  mix  heavy 
mineral  or  other  earthy  substances  with 
their  flour  in  order  to  add  weight  to  it,  as 
has  sometimes  been  charged. 


One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  food 
adulteration  is  the  introduction  of  preser- 
vatives into  food  stuffs.  Salt  fish,  oysters, 
head-cheese,  imported  sausages,  etc.,  often 
contain  chemicals  to  prevent  fermentation. 
Salicylic  acid,  boracic  acid,  formalin,  etc., 
are  often  introduced  into  milk  and  cream 
as  antiseptics.  Our  commercial  jellies,  how- 
ever, must  be  a  concoction  of  the  witch's 
kitchen.  They  consist  mostly  of  starch 
paste  sweetened  with  glucose,  colored  with 
aniline  dyes,  flavored  with  chemicals  (coal- 
tar  extracts,  etc),  and  preserved  with  sal- 
icylic acid.  And  people  will  put  such  stuff 
into  their  stomachs,  perhaps  even  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  adulterated,  and 
call  it  good.  These  commercial  jellies  can 
be  sold  at  five  cents  a  glass  with,  a  profit 
when  genuine  fruit  jellies  could  not  be  made 
at  less  than  ten  cents  a  glass.  Dr.  Jordan 
forgot  to  say  something  about  the  adultera- 
tion of  our  commercial  vinegars,  although 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
vile  in  the  extreme ;  but  he  paid  his  respects 
to  the  so-called  soft,  or  summer,  drinks,  and 
doubts  that  they  are  absolutely  harmless.  In 
one  glassful  of  soda-water  flavored  with  the 
usual  syrup  there  is  aniline  coloring  matter 
enough  to  color  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth  six 
inches  square  a  bright  hue.  In  view  of  all 
the  facts  here  mentioned  there  seems  to  be 
good  reason  for  the  enactment  of  more 
stringent  laws  against  the  food  adulterators. 
As  Dr.  Jordan  says,  "Above  everything  else 
our  commercial  supremacy  depends  on  our 
commercial  integrity."  For  my  own  protec- 
tion and  that  of  my  family  I  buy  as  little 
as  is  practicable  of  anything  liable  to  be 
adulterated,  and  depend  mostly  on  food 
materials  of  my  own  production.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  which  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  can  enjoy.  I  make  my  own 
jellies  and  vinegars,  can  my  own  fruits  and 
vegetables,  churn  my  own  butter,  do  my 
own  baking,  make  my  own  sausages,  etc.  So 
I  am  not  greatly  in  danger  of  being  cheated 
or  poisoned  by  adulterated  food  stuffs. 


Colored  Butter  Dr.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the 
United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  recently  warned  the 
public  that  coal-tar  or  aniline  dyes  said  to 
be  used  by  certain  Vermont  manufacturers 
of  butter  color,  if  constantly  taken  into  the 
system,  even  in  the  small  quantities  needed 
to  color  food  artificially,  will  eventually  give 
the  complexion  a  sallow  appearance.  The 
coloring  matter  seems  to  accumulate  in  the 
system,  and  will  finally  come  to  the  surface, 
ruining  the  most  beautiful  complexion.  This 
revelation  must  strike  terror  into  the  female 


heart.  If  there  is  the  least  likelihood  of  any 
such  effect'  by  eating  artificially  colored 
butter  American  women  will  naturally  want 
their  butter  without  coloring.  And  why 
not,  pray?  Butter  churned  from  good 
cream  coming  from  good  and  well-nourished 
cows,  and  handled  with  ordinary  good  care, 
has  a  pleasing,  natural  color.  Why  give  it 
an  unnaturally  high  tint  by  adding  foreign 
and  often  deleterious  substances?  It  is  a 
foolish  whim  or  fashion,  and  nothing  more. 
Dr.  Wiley  says  only  vegetable  coloring  stuffs 
should  be  used.  What  for?  I  have  never 
yet  bought  a-  penny's  worth  of  butter  color. 
My  butter  has  a  good  color.  It  is  first-class 
in  every  way.  It  pleases  my  own  taste  and 
gives  satisfaction  to  those  who  buy  it  of  me. 
You  cannot  make  me  believe  that  the  ad- 
dition of  even  the  best  vegetable  coloring 
matter  can  make  good  butter  better,  and  I 
only  hope  Dr.  Wiley  will  succeed  in  driving 
colored  butter  and  butter  colors  entirely  out 
of  our  markets.  In  order  to  accomplish  that 
I  would  gladly  give  him  leave  to  indulge  in 
some  of  his  "scientific  pleasantries." 
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Nurserymen  and  What  a  meeting  that  was 
Fruit-growers  again  in  the  common 
council-chamber,  in  the 
city  of  Rochester,  New  York,  the  last  week 
of  January  of  this  year !  Almost  eight  hun- 
dred fruit-growers  and  nurserymen  had 
parted  with  their  dollar  (a  new  scheme  this, 
to  admit  people  to  the  hall  only  on  presenta- 
tion of  their  paid-for  membership  ticket), 
and  the  great  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing 
on  both  meeting-days.  Here,  indeed,  is 
where  one  can  get  information  on  fruit- 
growing, and  get  it  from  first  hands,  too- 
right  from  the  experts,  the  experimenters 
and  investigators,  both  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  orchard  and  field.  The  discussions 
are  invariably  spirited  and  interesting.  Un- 
fortunately some  friction  was  developed, 
and  it  was  all  about  a  very  small  matter. 
That  little  foreign  louse,  hardly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  proved  the  justness  of  its 
claim  to  the  name  "pernicious"  scale,  for 
it  came  very  near  disrupting  the  old  and 
splendid  organization  of  western  New  York 
horticulturists.  Fruit-growers  on  one  side 
and  nurserymen  on  the  other  could  not  agree 
on  how  to  treat  the  common  enemy.  The 
nurserymen  objected  especially  to  any  move 
in  favor  of  drastic  legislation  (enforced 
fumigation  of  all  nursery  stock  before  it  is 
shipped  from  the  nursery).  But  when  the 
nurserymen,  who  are  in  a  small  minority, 
undertook  to  stifle  open  and  free  debate  on 
a  perfectly  legitimate  question,  and  to  sup- 
press the  report  of  a  regularly  appointed 
committee  which  had  spent  five  hundred 
dollars  of  the  society's  funds,  they  bit  off 
more  than  they  could  chew,  or  rather  they 
offered  a  bigger  pill  than  the  fruit-growers 
were  willing  to  swallow,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  somewhat  weak  compromise  that  an  open 
break  between  the  two  interests  could  be 
averted.  The  nursery  interests  had  just  a 
bit  overstepped  the  safety-line.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  San  Jose  scale  is  a 
most  dangerous  enemy,  and  threatens  the 
entire  fruit  interests  of  the  state.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  leading  fruit-men  that  the  at- 
tempted legislation,  compelling  the  fumiga- 
tion of  nursery  stock,  will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  sooner  it  is  enacted  the 
better  for  fruit-growers  as  well  as  nursery- 
men. It  seems  that  the  latter  will  have  to 
face  the  music,  and  it  would  hardly  be  a 
wise  thing  for  them  to  struggle  against  the 
inevitable.  Fumigation  is  neither  an  im- 
practicable nor  an  expensive  treatment,  and 
it  is  an  effective  barrier  against  the  spread 
of  the  pest  from  infected  nurseries  (and 
there  are  such  in  this  as  well  as  other  states). 
I  have  this  scale  on  my  premises,  and  I 
know  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is.  But  I  do 
not  propose  to  keen  it  forever.  It  has  got  to 
go,  and  that  very  quickly.  So  far  as  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  is 
concerned,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will 
be  no  renewal  of  the  fight  another  season. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  strife  the  membership 
has  reached  a  phenomenal  figure— far  be- 
yond its  normal  status.  We  cannot  hope 
to  hold  it  there  permanently  without  a 
renewal  of  the  fight,  and  if  such  should 
occur  even  the  wonderful  hold  which  well- 
meaning  President  Barry  has  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  members,  and  the  love  of  the 
latter  for  the  old  society,  would  prevent  a 


dissolution  of  the  splendid  old  organization. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  leading  fruit-grow- 
ers the  time  has  come  for  the  organization 
of  a  state  fruit-growers'  society— one  that 
is  entirely  free  from  the  domination  of 
nursery  interests — and  the  call  went  forth 
for  all  interested  to  meet  in  Syracuse,  New 
York,  on  the  last  two  days  of  February  of 
this  year.  T.  Greiner. 
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SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Early  Spring  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  no 
Vegetables  greenhouse  has  tried  every 
scheme  he  could  devise  or 
hear  of  to  grow  "spring  vegetables"  a  little 
ahead  of  the  season,  and  he  has  finally 
decided  that  it  is  best  to  wait  until  planting- 
time  arrives  before  planting.  I  believe  he  is 
right.  One  can  get  a  little  ahead  of  the 
season  by  using  glass-covered  hotbeds  if  he 
has  the  time  to  properly  attend  to  them ;  but 
except  for  starting  such  plants  as  should  be 
large  enough  to  set  out  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
ready  for  seed  it  rarely  pays  a  farmer  to 
make  hotbeds.  After  it  is  made  a  hotbed 
requires  considerable  attention  to  make  it  a 
success.  One  "forgot"  will  ruin  the  bright- 
est prospects.  I  once  forgot  to  let  down  the 
cover  of  a  hotbed,  and  the  next  morning 
found  a  fine  lot  of  tomato  and  other  plants 
frosted  and  gone.  Another  time  I  forgot, 
and  the  following  morning  discovered  that 
rabbits  had  found  my  cabbage-plants  and 
nipped  most  of  them  off.  I  once  forgot  to 
raise  the  cover,  and  on  returning  at  noon 
found  my  plants  baked  brown.  When  one 
has  about  a  hundred  things  to  look  after  he 
is  almost  certain  to  forget  something,  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  the  hotbed  he  has  lost 
the  time,  labor  and  seed. 


Starting  Plants  For  starting  a  family  sup- 
ply of  cabbage,  tomato  and 
other  like  plants  small  window-boxes  are 
best.  I  make  them  sixteen  inches  long  and 
six  inches  wide.  The  bottom  is  a  piece  of 
board  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  sides  two 
plastering-lath  placed  one  above  the  other. 
This  makes  the  boxes  three  inches  in  depth. 
I  fill  these  boxes  with  rich,  fine  soil,  then 
with  a  lead-pencil  make  shallow  holes  in  the 
surface  one  inch  apart,  and  in  them  drop  two 
or  three  seeds  that  appear  to  be  perfect  and 
sound.  A  little  fine  soil  is  sifted  over  them, 
and  then  the  boxes  are  set  one  upon  another 
near  the  stove.  In  about  two  days  the  cab- 
bage and  lettuce  plants  begin  to  appear  and 
the  boxes  are  at  once  moved  to  shelves  in  a 
sunny  window.  Tomato  and  onion  seeds 
are  slower  to  start,  and  the  boxes  should  not 
be  moved  until  the  plants  begin  to  push 
through.  The  soil  in  the  boxes  should  be 
kept  damp,  but  not  wet.  One  can  buy  a  few 
iron  brackets  for  a  small  sum  to  attach  to 
the  window-easing  to  place  shelves  upon. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  temporary  shelf 
placed  outside  the  window  and  to  slide  the 
boxes  of  cabbage,  onions  and  lettuce  onto 
that  early  in  the  morning  and  keep  them 
there  until  night,  except  in  stormy  or  freez- 
ing weather.  This  will  prevent  the  plants 
from  becoming  drawn  and  spindling.  They 
will  stand  lots  of  cold,  and  if  they  are  made 
to  "rough  it"  from  the  time  they  appear 
until  ready  to  set  out  they  will  be  both 
sturdy  and  hardy.  A  dozen  such  plants  are 
worth  a  hundred  from  a  greenhouse  or  badly 
tended  hotbed.  Tomato-plants  are  very  ten- 
der, and  should  be  kept  inside,  but  close  to 
the  glass,  and  as  the  weather  becomes 
warmer  they  may  be  set  outside  on  warm 
days  to  harden.  A  large  shelf  outside  the 
window  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  win- 
dow-gardener. It  saves  a  vast  amount  of 
lifting  and  carrying  and  makes  plant-grow- 
ing in  the  window  a  pleasure.  It  should  be 
at  least  two  feet  wide  and  four  feet  long, 
and  the  outer  edge  may  be  supported  by  two 
legs  made  of  scantling  or  poles  reaching  to 
the  ground.  I  have  grown  over  a  thousand 
plants  at  a  time  by  using  two  windows  and 
a  large  outside  shelf.  As  the  plants  increase 
in  size  they  drain  the  soil  in  the  boxes  of 
moisture  very  rapidly,  especially  in  sunny 
weather,  and  one  must  see  that  an  abundance 
of  water  is  supplied.   Warm  water  is  best. 


Ordering  A  great  many  farmers  are 
Garden  Seed  now  making  up  orders  for 
seeds.  They  should  have 
been  ordered  in  February,  but  most  people 
do  not  think  of  them  until  they  hear  the  blue- 
birds. I  have  often  advised  people  to  stick 
pretty  closely  to  the  old,  well-tested  sorts  that 
we  know  to  be  good,  and  to  try  new  varieties 
on  a  very  small  scale.  Above  all  things,  be 
careful  of  the  highly  lauded  "new"  grasses 
and  plants  that  "are  going  to  revolutionize 
farming."  Let  the  experiment  stations  test 
them  first.  Some  of  them  are  worse  than 


weeds.  One  should  be  careful  about  what 
he  plants  on  his  land.  A  friend  of  mine 
bought  seed  of  what  was  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  climbing  vine  ever  discovered,  and 
it  proved  to  be  the  wild  morning-glory,  one  of 
the  worst  weeds  known.  Go  slow  about  try- 
ing "new"  discoveries  and  importations. 


Forestry  The  inquiries  on  my  desk  plainly 
indicate  that  tree-planting  time 
is  at  hand.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  neither  trees  nor  tree-seeds  for 
sale.  These  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the 
leading  nurseries  and  seed-houses  adver- 
tised in  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Write  to 
those  nearest  you  for  catalogues.  All  the 
inquiries  are  so  near  alike  that  one  answer 
will  do  for  all.  I  feel  well  satisfied  that 
it  will  pay  any  farmer  who  owns  eighty 
acres  of  land  to  plant  at  least  two  acres  to 
forest-trees.  If  any  portion  of  the  farm  is 
rough,  I  would  plant  the  trees  there.  If 
there  is  no  rough  land  on  the  farm,  I  would 
plant  the  trees  where  they  will  be  useful  as 
a  wind-break.  I  would  plant  such  varieties 
as  appear  to  thrive  best  in  the  locality.  In 
some  sections  it  will  pay  best  to  plant  such 
hardy  trees  as  golden  willow,  cottonwood, 
etc.  In  others,  maple,  ash,  catalpa,  black 
locust,  oak,  etc.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
plantings  should,  of  course,  be  of  trees  that 
are  of  most  value  for  posts,  fire-wood  and 
lumber.  Golden  willow,  soft  maple  and  cot- 
tonwood are  very  hardy  and  grow  rapidly, 
but  the  wood  is  of  little  value  for  posts,  and 
is  useful  as  lumber  only  for  inside  work.  If 
cut  and  stored  under  cover  to  dry,  it  will  in 
three  to  six  months  make  fair  fire-wood  for 
use  in  heating-stoves  of  the  oak  and  air- 
tight patterns.  If  the  pieces  are  six  to  ten 
inches  thick,  so  much  the  better.  They  will 
last  longer  and  give  a  steadier  heat.  In  no 
case  should  they  be  split  or  cut  smaller  than 
is  necessary  to  get  them  into  the  stove. 
Hardy  catalpa,  white  ash,  black  locust  and 
sugar-maple  do  well  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  and  they  are  the  varieties  to 
plant.  Close  along  creeks  and  branches  I 
would  plant  cottonwood  and  soft  maple 
chiefly.  Back  a  little  on  the  hillsides  and 
rough  land  I  would  plant  the  better  class  of 
woods.  I  feel  sure  that  the  farmer  who 
plants  one  to  five  acres  of  forest-trees  will, 
if  he  lives  ten  years,  thank  his  stars  that  he 
was  wise  enough  to  do  so.  His  grove  will 
grow  into  usefulness  and  value  almost 
before  ihe  realizes  it,  and  he  will  find  so 
many  uses  for  the  wood  that  he  will  wonder 
how  he  managed  without  it.  Seedlings  three 
to  five  feet  high  are  best  for  planting.  The 
roots  should  be  cut  back  to  about  four 
inches,  and  a  man  with  a  sharp  spade  can, 
if  he  has  a  boy  to  carry  and  place  the  trees, 
set  out  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  on  the 
hillsides  in  a  day  without  difficulty.  If  I 
was  on  a  new  place,  I  would  plant  two  acres 
to  forest  and  one  to  orchard,  rather  than 
three  to  orchard.  I  believe  there  is  more  to 
be  made  in  most  sections  of  the  West  grow- 
ing posts  and  fire-wood  than  in  growing — 
or  trying  to  grow— apples. 


Kansas  Agriculture   From  my  friend  F.  D. 

Coburn  I  have  re- 
ceived the  Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  After 
looking  through  this  excellent  volume  one 
ceases  to  wonder  at  the  rapid  advance  all 
branches  of  agriculture  have  made  in  Kan- 
sas the  past  few  years.  Every  Kansas 
farmer  may  well  feel  proud  of  his  state,  of 
its  board  of  agriculture,  and  especially  the 
secretary  of  that  board,  F.  D.  Coburn. 

Feed  Grundy. 

*  % 

ABOUT  THE  COLTS 

I  believe  in  rearing  colts  naturally,  giving 
them  freedom  and  exercise  and  feeding  them 
on  feeds  noted  for  bone  and  muscle  forming ; 
or,  in  other  words,  nitrogenous  foods  which 
consist  largely  of  protein.  There  are  two 
foods— bran  and  oats— eminently  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  colt,  and  to  them  may  be 
added  perhaps  a  very  small  amount  of  lin- 
seed-meal. I  would  give  these  young  an- 
imals no  other  grain.  Generally  speaking  it 
is  best  to  feed  the  oats  ground  and  mixed 
with  the  bran,  say  in  equal  weights,  pound 
for  pound,  and  fed  in  quantities  propor- 
tionate to  age  and  size  of  animal,  a  little  at 
first,  but  growing  in  quantity  as  the  age  of 
the  animal  increases.  As  regards  hay,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  only  the  sweetest, 
brightest  and  best  cured  should  be  fed.  We 
cannot  afford  to  risk  injuring  the  wind, 
digestion  or  kidneys  of  the  colt  by  feeding 
poor  hay.  I  prefer  hay  only  medium  coarse, 
and  would  rather  have  some  blue-grass  and 
redtop  in  it  than  straight  timothy.  If  a  lit- 
tle prime  clover  is  mixed  in  I  do  not  object. 
— M.  Sumner  Perkins,  in  Breeders'  Gazette. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Feeding  Cattle. — There  is  no  section 
of  the  world  where  good  beef  can  be 
made  more  economically  than  it  is  in 
the  corn  belt  of  the  Western  states. 
The  industry  was  formerly  a  leading  one  of 
fertile  valleys  in  the  Eastern  states,  and 
some  of  the  old  feeders  give  it  up  most 
reluctantly,  many  cattle  still  being  brought 
eastward  for  feeding,  although  the  net  profit 
is  unsatisfactory  in  most  years.  But  the  mar- 
ket for  fat  cattle  has  been  moved  to  the 
West,  and  the  relatively  cheap  feed  is  there. 
Not  a  few  feeders  find  it  necessary  to  pay 
freight  on  cattle  from  a  Western  market  in 
order  to  secure  the  stock  for  feeding,  and 
then  send  the  fattened  cattle  back  to  the 
same  market,  thus  putting  their  land  into 
even  competition  with  cheaper  and  richer 
land  much  farther  from  the  seaboard.  The 
results  cannot  satisfy  the  owner  of  the 
higher-priced  farm. 

"But  what  can  take  its  place?"  asks  the 
old  cattle-feeder.  In  many  sections  dairy- 
ing has  done  so,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  that. 
Feeders  remain  in  the  localities  that  have 
not  good  transportation  facilities  for  milk, 
and  they  are  not  accustomed  to  the  work  of 
the  dairy,  anyway,  and  do  not  like  it.  The 
dairyman  is  narrow  who  insists  that  others 
are  all  wrong  because  they  do  not  convert  all 
feed  into  high-priced  dairy  products.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  soil  products  can  be 
utilized  in  this  way,  and  let  those  do  it  who 
have  the  best  facilities  and  a  liking  for  the 
work.  There  is  little  of  value  in  all  this 
argument  about  the  returns  from  feed  con- 
verted into  beef  and  into  butter.  If  all  the 
feeders  went  into  dairying  butter  would  not 
sell  at  any  price  anywhere. 
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The  Manure  Question.— The  stock- 
man has  learned  to  value  stable  manure 
highly,  and  the  cattle-feeder  of  the  Eastern 
valleys  who  does  not  turn  to  dairying  clings 
to  his  old  business  because  he  believes  that 
he  must  feed  his  crops  on  the  farm  for  the 
sake  of  the  fertility.  There  certainly  is  no 
safer  scheme  of  maintaining  fertility  than 
through  stock-feeding.  But  when  a  rich  soil 
cannot  yield  net  income  to  its  owner  there  is 
little  encouragement.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  making  of  beef  must  be  given  over  more 
and  more  exclusively  to  the  sections  of 
cheaper  grass  and  corn,  the  meat  markets 
being  supplied  directly  by  the  big  companies 
that  control  the  prices  in  large  measure. 
The  farmers  of  Eastern  states  will  continue 
to  graze  and  feed  a  few  cattle ;  but  feeding 
as  a  business  in  our  Eastern  valleys  must 
give  way  under  the  changed  conditions, 
regardless  of  the  fertility  question. 

What  Eesult  to  the  Soil?— I  would 
not  seem  to  undervalue  stable  manure,  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  land  must 
grow  poor  when  we  cease  to  feed  everything 
upon  the  farm.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sac- 
rifice all  income  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up 
the  soil.  Now  that  we  know  more  about  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  we  know  that  pro- 
ductiveness depends  in  great  degree  upon 
the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  it,  and 
not  solely  upon  stable  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizers.  The  ideal  condition  would  be 
one  in  which  a  goodly  number  of  live  stock 
could  be  kept  with  profit  on  nearly  every 
farm,  but  the  cattle-feeders  of  most  fertile 
Eastern  valleys  must  give  up  a  farm  scheme 
that  makes  fat  cattle  and  wheat  the  only 
cash  products.  The  list  of  cash  crops  will  be 
made  longer,  and  clover,  peas  and  sods  must 
be  freely  used  to  supplement  the  manure. 
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Alfalfa.— There  is  continued  interest  in 
alfalfa  as  a  crop  for  the  Eastern  farmer.  I 
confess  that  I  looked  upon  it  for  years  as 
unworthy  of  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  in  tests  outside  of  the  areas  in  the 
West,  where  soil  and  climate  make  it  the  one 
great  forage  plant;  but  it  produces  such 
large  quantities  of  rich  feed  wherever  it 
thrives  that  the  Eastern  farmer  can  afford  to 
go  to  considerable  expense  in  getting  a  stand 
of  plants  if  there  are  soil  conditions  at  all 
favorable  to  growth.  A  tight,  heavy  sub- 
soil will  not  do,  but  wherever  the  roots  can 
go  down  easily  to  the  moisture  below  the 
surface,  and  surface-drainage  is  good,  it  pays 
to  try  alfalfa.  If  the  soil  is  not  rich,  make 
it  so  with  clean  manure.  Make  the  seed-bed 
fine,  putting  plenty  of  work  upon  it,  and 
get  the  organic  matter  thoroughly  mixed 
with  tha  soiL  Having  manured  heavily,  if 


the  land  is  not  a  naturally  rich  loam,  it  is  best 
to  grow  a  summer  crop  on  it  to  destroy  weed- 
seeds.  Then  on  a  good  seed-bed  sow  the 
alfalfa  in  the  spring  after  danger  of  freezing 
weather  has  passed.  Oftentimes  the  seed- 
ing appears  a  failure  on  account  of  the 
weeds  and  the  puny  appearance  of  the  al- 
falfa, when  two  or  three  clippings  with  the 
mower  in  the  summer  will  change  the  pros- 
pects, and  a  good  stand  of  plants  will  be 
the  outcome.  The  hay  is  rich  in  protein— 
the  most  valuable  part  of  feeding  stuffs— and 
in  the  three  or  four  harvests  during  the  year 
a  big  total  yield  is  secured.  The  second 
summer  after  seeding  it  makes  a  fair  yield, 
but  should  do  better  the  third  year.  A  small 
area  of  fine,  rich  soil  is  all  that  a  farmer 
should  use  in  testing  this  clover. 

% 

Sorghum. — Another  crop  that  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  East  for  stock-feeding  is 
sorghum.  It  can  be  grown  on  a  variety  of 
soils,  and  is  highly  valued  by  many  dairy- 
men, furnishing  as  it  does  a  big  amount  of 
nutritious  food  an  acre  to  supplement  the 
pastures  in  August  and  September.  It  is 
very  palatable,  and  is  eaten  with  relish  by 
hogs  as  well  as  cattle.  It  thrives  in  a  dry 
season  far  better  than  corn,  and  a  few  acres 
of  sorghum  is  a  sort  of  insurance  against  the 
effects  of  drought  on  pastures  and  corn.  It 
makes  a  rich  hay,  but  is  not  so  easily  cured 
as  fodder.  This  is  the  one  drawback ;  but 
our  enthusiasts  assure  us  that  little  feeding 
value  is  lost  by  exposure  to  rain,  and  prob- 
ably the  best  way  is  to  cure  in  gavels,  letting 
them  take  any  rain  that  comes  before  the 
sorghum  is  cured.  They  should  be  turned 
at  least  once.  After  curing  they  are  bound 
and  put  into  small  shocks.  This  feed  is 
liked  by  stock.  David. 
35  a 

HOW  THE  OLD  HOUSE  WAS  MADE  NEW 

For  an  old  house  it  was  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition. The  framework  was  sound  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  places  in  the 
sills;  and,  by  the  way,  I  was  informed 
that  the  reason  the  old  couple  who  owned 
the  farm  wished  to  sell  it  was  because  those 
very  sills  were  rotten !  Bather  than  under- 
take the  job  of  repairing  a  few  pieces  of 
timber  they  thought  best  to  give  up  the 
home  which  had  sheltered  them  so  many, 
many  years !  Well,  it  shows  how  big  a  little 
job  looks  to  one  who  has  grown  old!  But 
we  are  all  getting  that  way. 

But  after  I  got  fairly  at  my  task  of  mak- 
ing over  the  old  house  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  thing  to  make  even  a 
young  man  tremble  a  little.  So  many  things 
had  to  be  done  which  I  had  not  antic- 
ipated. There  was  an  old  cistern  under  the 
eaves  of  the  upright  part,  for  instance. 
With  the  perversity  of  the  average  cistern 
this  had  refused  to  hold  water.  No  amount 
of  cementing  could  bring  it  into  a  condition 
to  make  it  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  constructed.  The  result  was,  the  water 
ran  down  into  the  cellar,  halting  on  its  way 
long  enough  in  cold  weather  to  push  over 
the  wall  and  create  general  havoc.  This 
cistern  I  deliberated  on  and  voted  it  a 
nuisance.  I  would  abate  it.  The  very  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  tear  down  the  trough 
which  had  been  the  channel  for  supplying 
the  cistern  and  fill  up  the  hole.  Then  I  took 
the  cellar  wall  down  clear  to  the  bottom 
and  began  anew.  What  a  sight  of  block- 
ing was  needed  to  hold  the  house  up  while 
I  was  doing  this!  But  that  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  rest. 

The  farther  I  went  the  more  ambitious 
I  became.  I  now  determined  to  take  the 
entire  cellar  wall  down,  raise  the  house 
bodily  one  and  one  half  feet  and  lay  the  wall 
up  thicker  and  stronger.  This  meant  a  lot 
of  work.  But  my  courage  was  good.  I  set 
the  teams  to  drawing  stones  from  the  fields 
and  fence-corners,  where  they  had  lain  for 
generations  before  I  came  on  the  farm. 
I  almost  buried  the  old  house  with  stones 
before  the  mason  said  stop.  Then  I 
scoured  the  country  over  for  jack-screws 
with  which  to  raise  the  heavy  frame.  There 
were  twenty-six  of  them,  of  various  sizes 
and  conditions,  when  we  began  to  lift. 

One  morning  when  we  all  felt  strong  and 
full  of  courage  the  word  was  given  and  up 
went  the  house.  It  must  go  all  at  once  or 
the  inside  walls  and  ceiling  would  be  broken 
and  come  tumbling  down  over  the  heads  of 
the  inmates.  But  there  were  not  many  in- 
mates just  at  that  moment.  There  was  not 
even  the  traditional  boy  who  once  stood 
upon  the  burning  deck.  All,  and  he  with 
them,  had  fled !  Inch  by  inch  the  old  house 
raised  its  head  in  the  world.  At  last  it  was 
up.  We  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  and 
began  to  build  the  walls  below.  What  a 
time  this  was!  I  remember  when  we  were 
yet  in  this  condition  of  suspended  anima- 
tion I  heard  a  cry  one  day,  and  hastening  to 


the  spot,  was  startled  to  find  the  mistress  of 
the  Clover  Leaf  Farm  down  between  two 
joists  of  the  back-porch  floor,  which  had 
been  taken  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  stone- 
layer,  with  a  big  barrel-churn  on  top  of  her ! 
Fortunately  for  her  no  serious  injury  was 
done,  but  it  took  something  quite  as  effec- 
tive as  a  jack-screw  to  elevate  her  from  her 
depressed  position,  as  you  may  know  when 
I  tell  you  that  she  tips  the  beam  at  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  After  it  was  over  we  sat 
down  and  had  a  laugh. 

Things  went  on  that  way  for  some  time, 
and  then  the  painter  had  a  narrow  escape. 
Honest  old  Jack,  the  horse  which  was  used 
to  draw  stones  around  from  place  to  place 
about  the  house,  had  been  given  a  few  min- 
utes in  which  to  graze  in  the  meadow  near  by. 
Whatever  started  him  no  one  to  this  day 
knows,  but  suddenly  he  began  to  run  to- 
ward the  house  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
the  stone-boat  flying  behind  him.  Straight 
toward  the  painter's  ladder  he  .went.  The 
artist,  foreseeing  trouble,  darted  up  the  lad- 
der at  a  pace  which  would  have  put  the 
most  experienced  fireman  to  shame.  He  had 
just  reached  the  roof  when  old  Jack  struck 
the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  painter  was 
safe,  but  I  had  to  borrow  a  ladder  for  him 
to  come  down,  and  then  had  to  coax  him  an 
hour  to  get  him  started. 

But  when  the  end  of  it  all  came  this  is  the 
way  the  old  house  looked :  It  stood  well  up 
from  the  ground,  the  earth  around  it  being 
nicely  graded.  A  fine  bluestone,  rock-faced 
wall  held  up  the  sills.  The  man  who  did 
this  work  was  an  artist  in  his  line  and  took 
all  possible  pains  to  do  himself  proud.  The 
cellar  was  eight  feet  high.  The  tallest  man 
can  carry  through  the  hatchway  a  crate  of 
apples  on  his  shoulder.  The  walls  are  laid 
up  in  mortar  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  and 
the  entire  surface  is  cemented.  The  floor 
is  also  cemented.  If  I  had  gained  nothing 
else  this  cellar  would  pay  for  all  my 
trouble.  Along  the  north  end  of  the  sitting- 
room  runs  a  deep  porch.  On  the  west  side 
is  a  large  bay-window..  The  dining-room  is 
nicely  wainscoted.  A  door  was  opened 
out  of  the  dining-room  into  an  old  bed- 
room and  the  apartment  converted  into 
a  nice,  bright  sanctum  sanctorum  for  the 
head  of  the  family.  I  said  "the  head  of 
the  family ;"  but  if  you  should  see  how  we 
all  flock  to  this  room,  where  are  all  our 
books,  desk  and  papers,  you  might  wonder 
how  many  "heads"  my  family  has.  So  do 
I  sometimes.  The  floors,  which  were  terri- 
bly uneven  when  I  began,  are  now  as  level 
as  when  first  laid.  A  double  coat  of  white, 
with  green  for  the  blinds,  and  there  you 
have  the  Clover  Leaf  Farm  house  as  it  stands 
to-day.  They  say  you  must  do  something 
toward  earning  what  you  have  in  order 
to  really  enjoy  it.  If  that  be  true,  we  should 
thoroughly  enjoy  our  home ;  and  we  do. 

Edgar  L.  Vincent. 

«  * 

TREATING  OATS  FOR  SMUT 

Wherever  oats  are  grown  farmers  sustain 
a  very  great  loss  through  smut,  a  plant 
which  may  be  easily  eradicated  by  applying 
proper  treatment.  More  oats  are  grown  in 
Illinois  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
We  have  been  compelled  to  find  a  successful 
method  of  ridding  oats  of  smut.  Last  year 
we  lost  $930,000  on  the  oat  crop,  which  was 
six  per  cent  smut,  the  yield  for  the  state 
being  valued  at  $15,500,000.  The  method 
practised  here  consists  in  treating  the  in- 
fested seed  in  water  heated  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  degrees  Fahrenheit,  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  therein  five  minutes, 
during  which  they  are  stirred  vigorously 
in  the  sack  containing  them.  An  old  gunny- 
sack  or  coarse-fiber  bag  of  any  kind  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Place  in  it  a  bushel 
or  two  of  oats,  tie  the  loose  end  and  attach 
it  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  the  center  of 
which  rests  in  the  fork  of  a  stake  four  or 
five  feet  high.  A  large  iron  kettle  holding 
sufficient  water  to  immerse  the  bulk  of  the 
seed  has  previously  been  placed  over  a  fire, 
which  should  be  carefully  controlled,  in 
order  that  undue  elevation  of  temperature 
may  not  occur.  The  water  is  tested  with  a 
reliable  thermometer.  If  the  temperature 
is  below  the  point  indicated,  or  above  it, 
satisfactory  results  will  be  impossible;  if 
too  low,  the  smut  spores  will  pass  through 
the  immersion  unharmed ;  if  too  high,  both 
the  spores  and  seeds  will  be  killed. 

The  pole  mentioned  is  used  as  a  sort  of 
lever  with  which  to  manipulate  the  bag  rest- 
ing in  the  vessel  of  water.  This  enables  the 
person  in  charge  to  manage  the  operation 
without  danger  of  being  burned.  When  the 
seeds  have  been  treated  for  five  minutes 
they  are  removed  and  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
cool  water,  being  energetically  stirred  during 
the  cooling  process.  When  cool  they  are 
ready  to  sow,  which  is  ordinarily  done  by 


hand.  Seeders  won't  sow  moistened  and 
swelled  seeds.  This  is  where  objection  is 
raised  to  the  method  described.  Most  farm- 
ers dislike  broadcasting  by  hand;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  one  need  not 
sow  more  than  five  or  ten  acres  in  this  man- 
ner, for  the  next  year  he  will  have  plenty  of 
smuWree  seed  with  which  to  sow  one  hun- 
dred acres  or  more.  The  hot-water  treat- 
ment should  be  employed  only  with  small 
quantities  of  oats.  When  once  the  smut  is 
destroyed  it  will  not  again  appear  unless  the 
farmer  gives  it  every  opportunity.  He  should 
thresh  his  oats  in  a  machine  which  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  before  coming  on  his 
farm. 

Oat-smut  grows  up  and  develops  with  the 
oat-plant.  It  is  a  species  of  fungi.  It 
adheres  to  the  oat  kernels  on  the  outside 
and  is  concealed  in  the  husks  or  hulls  cover- 
ing them.  The  hot-water  treatment  kills 
them  outright.  In  addition  to  doing  this  it 
moistens  the  hard  coats  or  hulls,  and  thus 
facilitates  germination  by  making  easier  the 
process  of  fermentation.  Treated  oats  will 
germinate  from  three  to  four  days  sooner 
than  those  not  treated. 

The  method  here  described  has  been  prac- 
tised with  gratifying  results  all  over  Illinois, 
but  farmers  have  not  yet  reached  concerted 
action  in  regard  to  it,  and  hence  the  loss  last 
year  through  smut  was  very  great  indeed. 

De Witt  C.  Wing. 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE  FOR  FARMERS 

Among  the  numerous  ways  in  which  farm- 
ers may  fight  the  trusts  is  by  learning  to 
look  more  after  their  business  affairs  rather 
than  to  employ  others  to  do  this  for  them. 

The  insurance  solicitor  may  be  dispensed 
with  if  farmers  unite  in  mutual  insurance 
companies  and  carry  one  another's  risks. 
This  has  been  done  in  some  localities  for  a 
score  or  more  of  years,  yet  the  custom  is  not 
nearly  so  general  as  it  should  be.  Farm  in- 
surance is  costing  too  much  in  joint  stock 
companies,  and  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
mutual  companies  would  cost  much  more. 

Ohio  has  one  hundred  and  nine  of  these 
mutual  companies,  which  carry  aggregate 
risks  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  In  these  com- 
panies the  farmer  may  carry  insurance  on 
his  buildings,  live  stock,  farm  implements, 
grain,  hay,  etc.,  at  actual  cost.  There  are 
no  princely  salaries  for  officers;  in  fact, 
many  of  the  officers  devote  the  necessary 
time  and  labor  gratuitously.  The  agents,  or 
appraisers,  perform  their  work  in  many 
cases  as  neighborly  kindness,  and  in  no  case 
do  they  receive  more  than  a  nominal  fee. 

The  writer  has  for  some  time  filled  the 
position  of  secretary  for  one  of  these  mutual 
companies,  and  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  and  believes  that  those  farmers  who 
patronize  stock  companies  are  paying  two 
and  three  times  as  much  for  their  insurance 
as  they  really  should. 

H.  O.  Essex,  of  England,  who  is  high 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  insurance, 
has  published  a  statistical  work  in  which  I 
find  that  the  average  cost  of  insurance  in 
France  is  only  eight  cents  a  hundred  dollars 
for  three  years ;  in  Germany  the  average  cost 
is  fifteen  cents;  in  England  the  average 
cost  is  placed  at  twenty  cents ;  in  Australia 
at  thirty-six  cents;  in  Austria  at  thirty- 
eight;  in  Kussia  at  sixty-one;  while  in  the 
United  States  we  find  the  average  cost  is  one 
dollar  and  eight  cents. 

If  one  insures  in  a  stock  company,  he  must 
invariably  pay  in  advance  the  premium, 
policy  fee,  etc.  If  he  insures  in  a  mutual, 
the  policy  fee  alone  is  paid  in  advance.  The 
premium,  or  assessment,  is  not  paid  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  until  losses  occur. 

The  company  with  which  the  writer  is 
associated  was  chartered  December  5,  1878, 
and  has  thus  been  doing  business  for  twenty- 
two  years.  The  total  assessments  on  a  policy 
of  82,000  for  these  twenty-two  years  amounts 
to  $50.80;  the  membership  fee  is  $2,  making 
a  total  cost  of  852.80.  The  same  amount  of 
risk  carried  in  a  stock  company  would  have 
cost  $122,  with  the  next  payment  due  Jan- 
uary 1,  1901.  But  if  the  sums  paid  in  each 
company  are  calculated  by  annual  interest 
up  to  the  above  date  we  find  the  cost  in  the 
mutual  would  be  876.15,  while  the  cost  on 
investment  in  the  stock  company  is  $254.58. 

I  trust  all  farmers  will  investigate  this 
matter  and  see  if  I  am  not  correct  in  sup- 
porting the  mutual  insurance  companies. 

John  L.  Shawver. 

«  H 

A  new  use  for  Kafir-corn  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  West.  They  are  making 
whisky  of  it  that  is  said  to  rival  in  mean- 
ness the  famous  output  of  the  Peoria  dis-~ 
tilleries.— Farm  and  Banch. 
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From  the   Catalogues.— The  new 
catalogues  have  come  in  quite  numer- 
ously during  the  past  few  weeks. 
F.  B.  Mills'  catalogue  is  a  modest 
affair.   As  usual  it  offers  quite  a  list  of 
novelties.   Mr.  Mills  has  brought  out  some 
good  things,  among  them  one  of  our  earliest 
smooth  tomatoes,  the  "Earliest  in  the  World" 
tomato.   What  I  do  not  admire  in  Mr.  Mills 
is  his  taste  in  selecting  names  for  novel- 
ties, such  as  Mills'  Earliest  in  the  World 
tomato,  New  Astonisher  potato,  Mills'  Giant 
Prize  tomato,  etc.   Like  several  other  seeds- 
men, Mr.  Mills  offers  the  Garden  Lemon  and 
Vine  Peach.   I  used  to  think  but  little  of 
these  things,  considering  them  of  little  prac- 
tical usefulness.   I  have  to  confess,  how- 
ever, that  they  make  very  nice  preserves, 
and  I  shall  grow  some  for  that  purpose.  A 
few  plants  are  all  that  a  family  needs,  as 
they  are  quite  prolific.   American  ginseng 
seeds  and  plants  are  also  offered  in  this 
catalogue.   Mr.  Mills  figures  out  the  profits 
In  ginseng-growing  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
inventor  of  the  game  of  chess  is  said  to  have 
figured  when  asked  by  the  emperor  to  name 
his  reward.    He  wanted  the  emperor  to 
give  him  one  kernel  of  wheat  for  the  first 
square  of  chess-board,  two  for  the  second, 
four  for  the  third,  eight  for  the  fourth,  and 
so  on,  doubling  up  for  every  succeeding 
square,  clear  to  the  sixty-fourth.   The  em- 
peror promised  the  reward,  but  found  that 
there  was  not  wheat  enough  in  his  dominions 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  live  up  to  the  agree- 
ment. If  you  plant  abed  of  ginseng  this  year, 
plant  all  the  seed  from  it  next  year  or  the 
year  after,  set  all  these  plants  to  raise  seed 
from,  and  continue  doing  so  for  ten  years, 
"you  will  surely  be  a  millionaire."  Well,  if  I 
plant  a  bushel  of  wheat  this  year,  raise  ten 
bushels  and  plant  them  all  next  year,  then 
plant  the  one  hundred  bushels  the  third,  and 
the  one  thousand  bushels  the  fourth,  I  would 
soon  get  into  big  figures,  too ;  namely,  to  one 
thousand  million  bushels  the  tenth  year. 


John  Lewis  Childs  never  spares  color 
either  in  illustrations  or  descriptions.  Nov- 
elties are  his  strong  point.  On  one  of  his 
ten  or  twelve  interesting  colored  plates  he 
shows  the  fig,  the  guava,  the  Otaheite  orange, 
the  Kumquat  orange  and  melon  pear.  One 
of  my  neighbors  has  a  few  fig-trees  which 
he  winters  in  the  cellar  and  brings  into  the 
garden  every  spring.  I  believe  he  manages 
to  get  some  ripe  fruit.  I  intend  to  plant  a 
tree  or  two  in  the  greenhouse.  The  melon 
pear,  or  pepino,  is  a  most  interesting  plant, 
and  may  be  planted  out  in  the  garden  in 
spring.  I  believe  I  am  the  first  on  record 
who  succeeded  in  getting  some  ripe  fruit  in 
open  ground  at  the  East.  This  was  in  New 
Jersey  some  twelve  years  ago.  The  fruit  is 
most  beautiful,  seedless,  but  Mr.  Childs' 
picture  of  it  does  not  do  it  justice.  I  believe 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  fruit  grown.  I  had 
it  of  hen's-egg  size,  no  larger.  It  is  claimed 
to  grow  as  large  as  a  goose-egg. 

% 

Win.  Henry  Maule's  catalogue  for  1901 
seems  again  an  improvement  over  the  pre- 
ceding issues.  On  the  first  cover  page  it 
gives  a  cluster,  in  color,  of  the  new  tomato 
sent  out  last  year  under  the  name  "1900," 
but  now  called  "Success."  It  surely  was  a 
success  with  me  for  the  past  two  seasons. 
I  shall  grow  it  largely  again  this  year.  I  do 
wish  I  could  grow  pansies  approaching  in 
size  and  beautiful  coloring  those  pictured  in 
one  of  Maule's  colored  plates !  The  one  dol- 
lar which  he  asks  for  the  five  packets  of  the 
collection  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
hawig  them.  This  catalogue  offers  a  New 
Model  cantaloup  as  being  early  and  of  high 
quality;  a  first  early  cabbage  with  flat  and 
extremely  solid  head,  a  rival  for  Jersey 
Wakefield ;  the  New  Rose-Ribbed  Paris,  Self- 
Blanching  and  Evans'  Triumph  celeries,  the 
latter  being  the  same  which  has  given  me  so 
much  satisfaction  for  a  late  celery  last  sea- 
son. The  Excelsior  Tree  egg-plant  is  claimed 
to  make  an  especially  strong,  stiff  plant 
and  to  carry  its  fruits  sometimes  from  two  to 
four  feet  above  the  ground.  I  have  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  try  this,  but  of  course  will 
do  so  this  year.  The  Strawberry  muskmelon 
is  surely  a  good  one  if  it  is  like  those  I  had 
last  year— large  and  of  high  quality,  almost 
as  good  as  the  much  smaller  Emerald  Gem. 

a 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.'s  "Everything  for 
the  Garden"  is  again  worthy  of  its  name. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  catalogues  of 


its  kind  ever  issued.  Among  the  novelties 
I  notice  the  Immensity  lettuce,  said  to  be 
the  largest  summer  lettuce  out,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  when  full-grown,  of 
quick  growth,  and  therefore  crisp,  tender 
and  sweet,  and  one  of  the  slowest  to  run  to 
seed.  Reliance  pea  is  offered  as  a  superior 
main  crop  wrinkled  pea.  Years  ago  Hen- 
derson &  Co.  introduced  the  Ponderosa 
tomato.  I  remember  that  at  the  time  I  sug- 
gested the  appropriate  but  not  very  elegant 
name  "Beaf steak"  tomato  for  this.  A  splen- 
did colored  picture  in  Henderson's  catalogue 
represents  the  Crimson  Cushion  tomato  as 
the  latest  production  of  the  now  almost  seed- 
less "Beafsteak"  tomatoes.  The  Heart  of 
Gold  squash  I  think  is  worth  trying.  I  had 
it  last  year,  and  shall  plant  it  again,  as  a 
most  interesting  companion  to  the  Hubbard. 
It  resembles  the  latter  in  general  form, 
solidity  and  usefulness,  but  has  a  very  beau- 
tiful reddish-orange  color. 


Tasty  and  comparatively  plain  is  the  cat- 
alogue issued  by  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co. 
Among  the  novelties  are  the  Athlete  pea,  a 
medium  early  sort,  of  remarkable  produc- 
tiveness; the  Prolific  Giant  Podded  Sugar 
pea— one  with  edible  pods,  said  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  snap-beans  for  cooking  pods  and 
all.  From  Rawson  &  Co.  I  have  Rawson's 
Hothouse  lettuce,  a  most  excellent  plain  leaf 
variety  for  forcing,  also  the  Crumpled  Leaf, 
which  is  used  both  for  forcing  and  outdoor 
culture.  I  am  much  pleased  with  both. 


Harris'  "Rural  Annual"  comes  from  the 
Joseph  Harris  Co.  Among  the  specially 
good  things  it  offers  the  "Eureka,"  a  new 
early  cabbage  which  I  have  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  these  columns  as  a  flat- headed, 
extra  early  variety  of  great  promise.  I  have 
grown  it  for  three  years  and  always  with 
unbounded  satisfaction.  French's  Success 
is  a  new  celery.  It  does  not  come  from 
France,  but  is  a  cross  of  Giant  Pascal  with 
Golden  Self-Blanching,  made  by  Mr.  French, 
an  expert  celery-grower. 

The  Wernich  Seed  Co.  in  a  plain  cat- 
alogue offers  a  general  list  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  nursery  stock,  implements, 
etc.  Among  the  agricultural  seeds  it  offers 
I  notice  the  Sand,  or  Hairy,  vetch,  now  rec- 
ommended for  an  orchard  cover  crop.  At 
present  prices  of  seed,  however,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  use  it  for  such  purposes 
with  profit.  The  quantity  which  Mr.  Hale 
and  Prof.  Craig  consider  just  about  right  to 
sow  an  acre  is  just  about  a  bushel  and  a 
peck.  The  seed  is  grown  in  Europe,  I  be- 
lieve, and  not  very  expensive  there.  When 
this  plant  comes  into  more  general  use  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  some  of  our  or- 
chardists  may  call  for  seed  in  ten,  twenty, 
perhaps  hundred  bushel  lots,  then  prices 
will  come  down  to  a  quarter  or  fifth  of  the 
present  figures.  This  firm  also  offers  Giant 
spurry,  Australian  salt-bush,  broom-corn, 
saccaline,  cow-peas,  teosinte,  velvet-bean, 
flat  pea,  lupins,  lentils,  etc.  I  tried  lupins 
.  last  year,  but  did  not  have  much  success. 
Shall  try  to  grow  some  lentils  this  year. 

a 

From  the  Livingston  Seed  Co.  I  have  a 
wholesale  price-list.  It  offers  a  new  variety 
of  parsnip  (the  Zimpfer),  which  it  claims  is 
sweet,  smooth  and  very  white.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  room  for  improvement  with 
any  of  our  old  varieties  of  this  important 
vegetable.  Almost  all  kinds  are  liable  to 
grow'  sprangly  in  some  soils,  and  are  often 
unfit  for  market.  I  hope  this  new  sort  will 
prove  of  more  uniformly  good  shape.  A  new 
salsify  is  also  brought  out  under  the  name 
"Wisconsin  Golden."  The  introducers  claim 
that  for  delicious  flavor,  richness  and  tender- 
ness this  excels  any  of  the  older  varieties. 

a 

The  M.  Crawford  Co.  sends  out  a  small 
catalogue  of  strawberry-plants  and  gladiolus 
bulbs.  I  always  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  the  descriptions  found  in  Crawford's 
lists.  He  is  sure  to  tell  the  weaknesses  as 
well  as  the  strong  points  in  the  varieties 
which  he  offers.  Of  Sample,  for  instance, 
which  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Society  was  named  as  the  best 
all-around  strawberry  for  market,  he  says : 
"That  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  berries  we 
are  satisfied.  ...  It  is  a  fine  variety  for 
home  use  or  market  under  any  kind  of  cul- 
ture. That  is  our  opinion,  but  we  have 
found  some  who  differ  from  us  materially." 
And  then  he  quotes  a  number  of  unfavor- 
able comments  from  the  columns  of  both 
horticultural  papers  and  private  reports. 


We  should  not  forget  that  there  is  not  one 
variety  which  can  be  called  "the  best"  for 
all  soils  and  conditions.  I  think  I  have  a 
treasure  in  the  Brandywine.  Mr.  Hale 
wanted  to  strike  it  off  the  list  of  six  best 
market  sorts.  We  have  to  find  out  for  our- 
selves by  trial  on  our  own  grounds. 


Johnson  &  Stokes'  Garden  and  Farm 
Manual  is  especially  interesting  for  its  fine 
illustrations,  which  are  wholly  reproduc- 
tions from  photographs.  Such  pictures  alone 
must  inspire  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  firm.  Among  the  new  things  offered 
are  the  Summerlead  and  the  Golden  Gate 
lettuces,  two  new  summer  sorts ;  a  number  of 
new  peas,  among  them  the  Market  Master, 
an  English  sort  of  medium  and  late  season. 
Sparks'  Earliana  tomato,  which  this  firm  in- 
troduced a  year  ago,  I  have  already  spoken 
of  in  an  earlier  issue  of  Fabm  and  Fire- 
side.  It  should  be  found  in  every  garden. 

T.  Greiner. 
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ORCHARD 
TAND  SMALL  FRUIT' 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

WHAT  GRAFTING  IS  DONE  FOR 

Grafting  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, which  may  be  divided  under  the 
following  heads : 

1.  To  perpetuate  most  of  the  named  vari- 
eties of  fruits  and  many  varieties  of  or- 
namental shrubs  and  trees.  It  is  seldom 
employed  to  propagate  species ;  but  in  the 
case  of  some  sorts  that  are  difficult  and  un- 
certain about  growing  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings it  is  so  employed,  as  with  some  of  the 
firs  and  spruces,  which  under  cultivation 
seldom  produce  germinable  seeds, 

2.  It  is  performed  to  reduce  stature,  as 
when  pears  are  grafted  on  quince  or  alaman- 
chier,  or  on  mountain-ash ;  the  apple  on  the 
Paradise,  which  is  a  dwarf-apple  stock,  or 
the  plum  on  the  sand-cherry. 

3.  It  is  done  to  adapt  trees  to  diverse  soils, 
as  the  grafting  of  the  peach  on  plum  for 
clayey  soils;  the  plum  on  peach  for  light, 
gravelly  soils;  pear  on  mountain-ash  for 
chalky  soils,  as  is  practised  in  Sweden; 
peach  on  the  almond  in  some  chalky  districts 
of  England.  * 

4.  To  correct  poor  habit.  Some  varieties 
that  are  naturally  crooked,  sprawling  grow- 
ers are  grafted  on  straight  stocks,  as  when 
the  bushy,  sprawling  New  Ulm  plum  is 
grafted  on  the  cherry  or  other  vigorous 
grower.  The  crooked  Winter  Nelis  pear  is 
grafted  on  some  strong-growing  variety  for 
the  same  reason. 

5.  To  adapt  to  diverse  climates,  as  when 
the  Wealthy  apple  and  similar  somewhat 
tender  sorts  are  grafted  onto  Virginia  to 
make  them  hardier  or  to  overcome  weakness 
in  their  trunks  or  elsewhere. 

G.  To  accelerate  fruitfulness.  Grafting  in- 
creases the  tendency  to  early  bearing.  Even 
when  trees  are  grafted  with  their  own  scions 
the  tendency  to  early  bearing  is  increased. 
In  this  case  the  flow  of  sap  is  somewhat 
restricted,  which  results  in  the  forming  of 
fruit-buds  in  the  same  way  that  girdling 
acts.  It  is  also  the  case  when  pears  are 
grafted  on  quinces  that  the  pears  bear  very 
young. 

7.  To  prevent  running  out  of  varieties. 
Some  varieties  do  better  on  the  roots  of  other 
plants  than  on  their  own,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees. 

8.  To  modify  the  season  of  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  This  is  brought  about  by  different 
habits  of  maturity  of  stock  and  scion.  An 
experiment  with  Winter  Nelis  pears  showed 
that  the  fruit  kept  longer  when  grown  on 
the  Bloodgood  than  when  grown  of  Flemish 
Beauty  pear  stocks.  The  Early  Harvest 
apple  advanced  the  period  of  ripening  of  the 
Twenty-Ounce  when  the  latter  was  grafted 
on  it. 

9.  Grafting  sometimes  modifies  the  form 
of  the  fruit,  as  in  some  cases  where  the 
Duchess  has  been  grafted  on  the  Trans- 
cendant  crab,  where  the  fruit  has  been  much 
modified  in  form  and  in  stem. 

10.  Grafting  on  some  kinds  of  stocks  is 
said  to  sometimes  affect  the  color  of  the 
foliage.  The  purple-leaved  plum,  known  as 
Prunus  pissardi,  has  been  seen  to  give  a 
higher  color  on  Prunus  Americana  than 
upon  Prunus  domestica. 

11.  Grafting  may  influence  the  flavor  of 
fruit.  Apples  grafted  on  crab  frequently 
show  a  certain  increased  sprightliness,  or  at 
times  even  acridity,  which  is  evidently  the 
effect  of  the  stock,  although  this  is  seldom 
very  apparent.  The  Angouleme  pear  is  im- 
proved in  size  and  quality  when  grafted  on 


the  quince.  Downing  mentions  other  vari- 
eties that  are  improved  by  grafting. 

The  scion  affects  the  stock  as  well  as  the 
stock  the  scion.  Every  nurseryman  knows 
that  some  varieties  have  roots  that  go 
especially  deep,  as  the  Hibernal,  and  others 
roots  that  are  shallow.  And  Darwin  says 
that  the  common  variegated  jasmine  when 
worked  on  the  common  kind  sometimes  so 
affects  the  stock  that  it  produces  variegated 
foliage ;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
oleander  and  the  European  ash  and  hazel. 

Graft  hybrid  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
blending  of  the  characters  of  the  stock  and 
scion,  and  some  of  the  instances  cited  as  the 
results  of  grafting  may  be  due  to  this  cause ; 
but  very  marked  blending  is  so  seldom  ob- 
served and  so  inconstant  that  in  only  a  very 
few  cases  has  it  been  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  then  only  in  a  small  way. 
Among  the  most  interesting  facts  in  this 
connection  is  in  the  case  of  the  potato.  Here 
many  records  can  be  found  where  the  eyes 
of  white  and  red  potatoes,  when  halved  and 
grown  together,  have  produced  mottled 
tubers.  The  same  has  been  done  by  insert- 
ing the  eyes  of  one  potato  into  the  tuber  of 
another,  after  destroying  all  eyes  but  the 
one  inserted.  Similar  blending  has  been 
noticed  with  hyacinths  when  bulbs  of  differ- 
ent kinds  have  been  inserted. 

The  limits  of  grafting  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment.  As  a  rule  plants  of 
close  botanical  relationship,  especially  those 
of  the  same  genus,  graft  upon  each  other 
with  more  or  less  ease.  Yet  this  relation- 
ship is  by  no  means  a  safe  guide.  A  plant 
will  often  thrive  better  upon  the  species  of 
another  genus  than  upon  some  of  the  species 
of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  often  refuse  to  unite. 
The  pear,  for  instance,  does  better  upon 
many  thorns  than  upon  the  apple.  Some- 
times plants  of  very  distinct  genera  unite 
readily.  Thus,  among  cacti  the  leafless 
Epiphyllum  grows  well  on  the  Pereskia,  and 
the  lilac  on  the  privet  or  the  ash.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  union  of  tissues  is  not 
a  proof  of  affinity.  Affinity  can  only  be 
measured  by  thrift,  healthfulness  and  lon- 
gevity of  scion. 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Book  Wanted  on  Osier  Willows.— L.  K. 

M.,  Warrior,  Ala.  The  best  work  on  osier-grow- 
ing in  this  country  is  Bulletin  No.  19,  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry  (Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C),  published  in  1898,  by  John  M. 
Simpson.  It  contains  much  practical  advice  and 
a  list  of  the  larger  osier-growers  and  manufac- 
turers of  willow-ware  in  the  United  States. 

Cedar  Seedlings.— L.  A.,  Clearfield,  Iowa. 
The  blue  berries  that  are  now  to  be  found  upon 
our  red-cedar  trees  generally  contain  one  seed, 
and  this  can  be  made  to  grow  quite  certainly  if 
treated  In  the  following  manner:  The  seed  may 
be  gathered  at  any  time  in  the  autumn  or  during 
the  winter.  It  should  be  soaked  for  ten  hours  or 
more  in  strong  lye,  to  break  down  the  covering. 
It  is  then  a  good  plan  to  rub  it  against  a  fine 
sieve  or  other  rough  surface,  to  take  off  the  seed- 
coat.  After  this  mix  it  with  sand  and  bury  it  out  of 
doors  where  it  will  be  frozen.  On  the  approach 
of  spring  work  up  a  good  seed-bed,  preferably  in 
rather  sandy  loam,  and  sow  broadcast,  so  the  seed 
will  be  about  one  inch  apart  each  way,  or  else 
sow  quite  thick  in  drills  six  inches  apart.  The 
seed  will  not  start  the  first  year,  or  at  least  not 
much  of  it,  and  I  have  found  it  best  to  cover  the 
bed  soon  after  planting  with  a  mulch  of  hay  or 
other  material,  to  keep  out  the  weeds  during  the 
summer.  The  next  year  the  seed  will  come  up 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  very  sure  to 
grow  by  this  treatment.  They  make  a  very  rapid 
growth,  and  may  be  transplanted  at  the  end  of 
either  the  first  or  second  year.  There  should  be 
a  good  circulation  of  air  around  the  seedlings 
and  they  need  the  full  sunlight. 

Ornamental  Weening-  Trees— Growing; 
Red  Cedar  for  Posts.— E.  L.,  LaColle,  Canada. 
If  you  wish  to  set  ornamental  weeping  trees  I 
think  you  would  do  well  to  plant  the  Wisconsin 
weeping  willow,  the  cut-leaved  soft  maple  and 
the  cut-leaved  weeping  birch,  all  of  which  are 
very  ornamental  and  take  on  the  tree  form,  hut 
have  pendulous  branches.  I  understand  from 
what  you  write  that  you  do  not  care  for  trees  that 
do  not  take  on  a  typical  tree  form.  This  being 
the  case,  you  will  not  care  for  the  weeping  mul- 
berry, the  Kilmarnock  willow  or  the  weeping 
mountain-ash.  The  Kilmarnock  willow  is  nat- 
urally a  shrub  that  trails  on  the  .ground,  but 
when  grafted  on  some  strong-growing  stock  the 
branches  fall  from  the  top  of  it  nearly  directly  to 
the  ground,  much  as  if  they  were  strings,  giving 
it  a  sort  of  fountain  appearance,  and  it  is  also 
known  as  the  fountain-willow.  As  for  myself  I 
do  not  care  very  much  for  this  class  of  trees,  as 
I  do  not  see  very  much  beauty  in  them,  but  they 
are  of  interest  to  many  people  on  account  of  their 
curious  form.  It  would  probably  take  twenty- 
five  years  to  grow  red  cedars  from  seed  to  a  size 
large  enough  for  fence-posts.  It  is  a  slow-grow- 
ing tree,  and  I  should  not  select  it  as  being  the 
best  thing  to  plant  for  this  purpose,  on  this 
account,  but  I  like  it  for  ornament.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  plant  the  yellow  or  honey  locust, 
which  would  make  a  good  fence-post  in  half  the 
time. 
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OATS  AS  A  COVER  CROP  FOR  GARDEN 
AND' ORCHARD 

No  one  thing  connected  with  our  hor- 
ticultural operations  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years  has  given  greater 
satisfaction  than  the  use  of  oats  as 
a  cover  crop.  We  have  tried  rye,  crimson 
clover  and  a  number  of  other  crops  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  while  each  one  has  its 
place  and  under  certain  conditions  does  well, 
in  our  experience  they  have  often  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  disappointing.  Oats, 
however,  have  never  disappointed  us. 

The  seed  is  comparatively  inexpensive 
and  germinates  quite  readily.  Those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  sowing  wheat  after 
oats  know  that  the  oats  that  have  been  scat- 
tered where  the  crop  was  harvested  often 
grow  with  remarkable  luxuriance.  The  fall 
growth  of  these  self-sown  seeds  is  usually 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  wheat  for 
which  the  ground  has  been  specially  pre- 
pared. As  a  rule,  where  oats  are  used  as  a 
cover  crop,  the  plants  cover  the  ground  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  In  this  latitude 
their  growth  is  rarely  checked  until  late 
in  autumn  or  well  into  winter.  Even  when 
the  plants  are  killed  by  frost  they  still  cover 
the  soil  with  a  sufficient  mulch  to  hold  the 
rains  and  snows  until  they  have  time  to 
soak  away  into  the  land.  At  the  same  time 
they  prevent  our  heavier  soils  from  cement- 
ing or  puddling. 

We  sow  oats  for  a  cover  crop  any  time  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, using  seed  at  about  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Under  our  conditions  oats  are  preferable 
to  rye,  because  they  shade  the  ground  and 
keep  down  the  weeds  better.  Again,  we  run 
no  risk  in  using  oats  of  depleting  or  robbing 
the  soil  of  needed  moisture  in  spring. 

The  exact  relation  of  cover  crop  to  mois- 
ture is  not  well  understood.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  any  crop  that  shades  the 
ground  will  conserve  moisture  and  keep  the 
surface  moist.  We  should  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  growing  plants  exhale  great  quan- 
tities of  water  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor. 
A  crop  sown  late  in  the  season  upon  land  that 
has  been  well  cultivated  during  the  spring 
and  up  to  midsummer  is  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive any  great  injury  in  the  way  of  deplet- 
ing the  moisture  in  the  soil.  At  this  season, 
especially  when  the  soil  is  rich  in  nitrates, 
our  orchard-trees  and  fruit-plants  need  to 
have  their  growth  checked  rather  than  stim- 
ulated. In  spring,  however,  when  even  a 
slight  drought  may  effect  serious  injury, 
a  vigorous-growing  cover  crop  like  rye  may 
do  much  harm  before  it  is  removed  or  turned 
under.  Cover  crops  are  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  thorough  cultivation,  but 
to  supplement  it.  A  combination  of  both  is 
probably  the  best  rule  for  the  average  fruit 
plantation.  Ordinarily,  however,  tillage 
alone  for  orchards  would  be  better  than 
cover  crops  or  green  manuring  alone,  but  a 
judicious  use  of  both  will  generally  give  the 
best  results. 

While  we  have  secured  excellent  results 
from  the  use  of  oats  as  a  cover  crop,  and  find 
them  more  satisfactory  than  anything  else 
we  have  tried,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
under  other  conditions  some  different  crop 
might  give  far  better  results.  There  is  no 
one  cover  crop  that  is  best  for  all  situations. 
Each  gardener  and  fruit-grower  must  study 
the  needs  of  his  own  soil  and  the  condition  of 
his  fruit-plants.  Much  has  been  expected 
of  crimson  clover,  but  with  us  it  often  fails 
to  "catch,"  and  we  cannot  leave  it  long 
enough  upon  the  land  to  make  it  profita- 
ble or  to  get  its  full  value.  We  have  not 
succeeded  very  well  with  other  leguminous 
crops,  although  many  regard  them  as  the 
only  ones  that  are  worthy  of  growing.  Next 
to  oats,  millet  has  given  the  best  satisfaction, 
although  turnips  and  rape  have  each  done 
well. 

What  is  needed  upon  our  rather  fertile 
river-bottom  land  is  some  surely  germina- 
ting, quick-growing  crop  that  will  soon  cover 
the  ground,  keep  down  the  weeds  and  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  compacting.  Although 
the  crops  above  mentioned  are  tender,  and 
pass  the  winter  in  a  dead  state,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  and  we  could  not  get  along 
very  well  without  them.  So  far  we  like  oats 
the  best,  but  further  experience  may  bring 
to  light  something  better. 

If  crimson  clover  would  start  more  surely 
and  make  a  heavier  growth  in  a  shorter  time 
it  would  be  the  ideal  cover  crop  for  orchards, 
and  would  come  rapidly  into  use.  Eye,  oats 
and  millet  are  coarser  crops,  but  they  will 
grow  where  more  delicate  and  better  plants 
will  not.  They  demand  little  in  the  way  of 
preparation,  and  thrive  upon  a  wide  variety 
of  soils.  They  can  be  sown  early  or  late 
in  the  season,  and  where  plenty  of  seed  is 
used  rarely  fail  to  grow  a  good  cover. 

O.  S.  U.         William  E.  Lazenby. 


GERM-LIFE  FN  MILK 

With  the  development  of  the  science  of 
dairy  bacteriology  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  composition  of  milk  and  how 
this  may  be  affected  by  the  growth  and 
development  of  germ-life  in  the  same.  The 
present  status  of  science  recognizes  in  milk 
an  extremely  sensitive  fluid,  one  that  is 
susceptible  to  manifold  changes  produced 
through  the  introduction  of  living  organisms 
that  are  foreign  to  the  milk.  These  forms 
of  germ-life  come  in  the  main  from  the  out- 
side rather  than  the  inside  of  the  animal. 
They  may,  of  course,  be  derived  directly  from 
the  animal  in  case  the  cow  is  affected  with 
some  malady,  the  seeds  of  which  are  more 
or  less  thoroughly  generalized  throughout 
the  system.  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  major  portion  of  bacteria  present 
in  milk  find  their  way  into  the  same  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  milking  process. 

Practical  experience  has  probably  shown 
for  centuries  that  dirt  was  incompatible 
with  the  best  quality  of  milk,  but  it  has 
remained  for  modern  dairy  bacteriology  to 
point  out  why  dirt  was  so  inimical  to  the 
keeping  of  milk.  It  has  been  shown  that  it 
is  not  simply  because  dirt  is  present,  for  if 
one  adds,  for  experimental  purposes,  dirt 
which  has  been  thoroughly  boiled  or  baked, 
no  ill  effects  are  to  be  noted.  It  is  not  the 
dirt  itself,  but  it  is  what  this  material  con- 
tains. Under  ordinary,  normal  conditions 
the  microbes  of  fermentation  are  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  earth  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  expose  milk  to  the 
influence  of  dust-laden  air,  or  bring  it  in  any 
way  in  contact  with  dirt  without  seeding  it 
with  forms  of  life  that  are  capable  of  trans- 
forming the  otherwise  nutritious  food  into  a 
fermenting,  often  foul-smelling  liquid. 

The  lessons  of  cleanliness,  bacteriolog- 
ically  applied,  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  milkman.  Enterprising  dairy- 
men are  now  paying  more  and  more  attention 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  that  are  neces- 
sary to  follow  to  prevent  bacteria  from 
gaining  access  to  milk.  Public  sentiment  on 
these  matters  is  growing  so  much  stronger 
that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  especially  in  the  cities,  there  are 
to  be  found  dairies  whose  motto  is  "cleanli- 
ness" intelligently  and  persistently  applied. 
These  sanitary  or  certified  dairies  are 
growing  in  favor,  for  people  are  coming  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  milk  may  so  fre- 
quently serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  not  merely  fermentative  bacteria, 
but  disease-breeding  forms  as  well,  that 
they  are  willing  and  glad  to  pay  the  extra 
price  if  they  can  be  assured  of  an  improve- 
ment not  merely  in  the  amount  of  butter-fat 
or  milk  solids,  but  in  the  sanitary  character 
of  the  milk. 

The  danger  from  the  introduction  of  spe- 
cific diseases,  as  tuberculosis,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever  and  the  like,  while  it  is  not  to 
be  ignored,  is,  however,  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  danger  that  threatens  the 
life  of  the  suckling  infant  that  is  brought  up 
on  the  bottle.  The  breast-fed  infant  draws 
its  nourishment  directly  from  practically  a 
germ-free  source.  The  bottle-fed  baby  is 
given  a  fluid  that  may  be  anywhere  from 
a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  so  old,  and  in 
which  innumerable  organisms  have  been 
thriving,  often  under  conditions  that  favor 
a  most  rapid  development.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  mortality  of  the  latter  class  in- 
creases to  a  frightful  extent,  especially 
during  the  heated  summer  months?  Igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  many  of  the  proper 
methods  of  milk  handling,  and  lack  of  suit- 
able facilities  for  storing,  are  fruitful  aids 
to  further  rapid  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  milk  used  by  the  young  infant. 

Sterilized  Milk.— It  is  in  connection 
with  this  phase  of  the  subject  that  we  note 
one  of  the  most  important  and  most  practical 
results  of  bacteriological  investigation; 
namely,  pasteurization  and  sterilization. 
Five  years  ago  these  words,  particularly  the 
former,  were  scarcely  known  even  by  many 
of  the  medical  profession.  1  To-day  scattered 
throughout  the  country  are  dairy  plants  that 
make  a  special  point  to  supply  the  public 
with  milk  products  that  have  been  treated 
in  a  way  so  as  to  not  merely  enhance  their 
keeping  quality,  but  also  to  eliminate  any 
possible  disease  organisms  that  they  might 
contain. 

The  results  of  the  introduction  of  this 
system  of  preservation  are  difficult  to 
measure,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  the  prod- 
uct handled,  but  the  philanthropic  efforts  of 
Nathan  Strauss,  in  New  York  City,  to  sup- 
ply the  children  in  the  tenement  districts 
with  pasteurized  milk  have  greatly  lowered 
the  death-rate  from  diarrhea  and  other 
intestinal  disorders  among  this  class,  and 
are  an  index  of  the  value  of  such  methods. 
—Professor  H.  L.  Eussell,  in  American 
Agriculturist. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Kansas.— a  reader  of  the  Fakm  and 
Fireside  asks  me  what  I  think  of  this  state  for  a 
poor  man  to  move  to.  I  have  been  in  this  beautiful 
valley  twenty-eight  years,  and  I  have  done  well. 
All  who  came  to  this  country  when  I  did,  and 
"stayed  with  it,"  are  doing  well.  Those  who  came 
to  make  a  fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  then  go 
back  home  and  enjoy  it,  made  a  miserable  failure 
and  left  the  country;  and  we  are  glad  they  did. 
Intelligence  and  industry  will  insure  success. 

Rush  Centre,  Kan.    G.  B. 

From  Arkansas.— Northwest  Arkansas  is 
known  as  the  "Land  of  Big  Bed  Apples."  No 
finer  fruit  country  can  be  found  anywhere.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  abounds  in  fine  springs, 
good  timber— pine  and  oak— and  has  a  perfect 
climate,  neither  hot  nor  cold.  Lead  and  zinc 
mines  are  being  opened  wherever  railroad  facil- 
ities are  offered.  Farming  will  pay  as  well  here 
as  anywhere  when  followed  with  good  judgment. 
Limestone,  marble  and  other  building-stone  of 
the  highest  quality  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Car- 
roll County.  Our  native  people  are  not  so  pro- 
gressive as  they  might  be,  but  with  the  building 
of  the  Northwestern  Arkansas  railroad,  now 
nearly  completed,  many  progressive  people  are 
coming  in.  There  is  room  for  profitable  invest- 
ment both  in  land  and  manufacturing. 

Berryville,  Ark.    W.  D.  C. 

From  Texas.— Wise  County  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  mostly  a  timbered 
country.  It  has  a  deep,  sandy  soil  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  grain,  but  the  main  crop  is  cotton,  which 
makes  from  one  fourth  to  one  bale  to  the  acre. 
Corn  and  oats  yield  from  twenty  to  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  according  to  the  season.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  do  well  here.  Our  timber 
is  post-oak,  burr-oak,  pecan,  cottonwood,  etc. 
This  is  entirely  a  farming  country,  thickly  settled 
with  farmers  from  nearly  all  the  states— good, 
clever  people.  There  are  plenty  of  churches  and 
schools.  Land  is  Cheap.  Good  farms  can  be  had 
at  from  $10  to  §20  an  acre.  The  past  year  was  a 
prosperous  one  with  us.  Cotton  alone  more  than 
doubled  the  value  of  the  land  it  grew  on,  average- 
ing  about  §25  an  acre.  I  think  this  one  of  the  best 
counties  in  the  state.  Alvord  is  a  small  town 
twelve  miles  north  of  Decatur,  the  county-seat, 
and  has  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has 
a  canning-factory  with  capacity  for  canning  four- 
teen thousand  cans  a  day,  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  seventy-five  hands.        L.  A.  C. 

Alvord,  Tex.   

From  Florida.— That  point  from  which  I  write 
is  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  rail- 
road, one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  from 
Pensacola,  in  Jackson  County,  in  what  is  known 
as  "West  Florida."  Our  soil  is  a  "gray  sand," 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  humus  than  obtains  in 
most  of  the  state.    The  subsoil  is  composed  of 
fine  sand  and  clay  so  finely  mixed  as  to  stand  up 
in  our  wells  of  water  without  any  curbing  or  wall- 
ing except  two  feet  of  the  surface.  The  water  is 
found  at  a  distance  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  maybe  called  "filtered rain-water." 
It  is  soft  and  free  from  any  alkali,  and  its  filtra- 
tion could  not  be  more  perfect  if  passing  through 
a  soft-burned  brick.  Surface  water  for  stock  pur- 
poses is  found  mainly  in  lakes,  of  larger  or  smaller 
size,  and  remains  perfectly  clear  and  pure  in  the 
driest  times.    There  are  several  rivers  also  in 
West  Florida,  which  rise  in  Alabama  and  find 
their  final  outlet  in  our  bays  that  empty  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  a  stock  country  it  cannot  be 
excelled  when  the  right  kind  of  men  take  charge 
and  the  right  kind  of  stock  are  brought  out  of  our 
timber  scrubs.  I  do  not  favor  a  wholesale  impor- 
tation to  make  the  change;  just  an  improvement 
of  stock  now  on  hand.  Our  own  people  will  im- 
prove as  soon  as  they  have  the  means  and  the 
example ;  and  nothing  better  as  a  base  for  large 
and  successful  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  can 
be  had  than  our  native  stock.  I  would  bring  no 
females  of  pure  blood  in  either  cattle  or  sheep  ex- 
cept to  keep  up  pure  stock  for  crossing  purposes, 
and  in  hogs  a  small  taint  of  "  razor-back "  pre- 
serves a  healthy,  hardy,  rustling  stock.  Western 
horses  can  be  safely  brought  to  this  country ;  in 
fact,  three  fourths  of  the  horses  in  use  in  this 
county  at  this  time  have  been  brought  from  Tex- 
as or  the  Northwestern  states  within  the  past 
seven  years.  Prior  to  that  time  I  think  five  farm- 
ers plowed  and  cultivated  their  lands  with  a 
single  ox  to  one  who  had  a  horse ;  to-day  I  think 
the  condition  is  exactly  reversed.    I  would 
advise  that  no  one  should  bring  an  overgrown 
Norman  horse  or  large  Shorthorn  cow  to  this 
country.  A  horse  of  nine  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand pounds  and  a  cow  of  seven  hundred  to  nine 
hundred  pounds  will  do  well.  They  may  shrink 
somewhat  the  first  year,  before  acclimation,  but 
I  have  seen  no  trouble  "because  of  the  warm 
climate,"  as  is  so  often  suggested.  It  is  a  white 
man's  country.  The  negro  population  is  confined 
to  some  of  the  old  centers,  not  one  of  which  is  on 
the  railroad.  There  are  now  a  large  number  of 
colored  men  working  turpentine  who  are  of  a 
migrating  disposition,  and  move  on  as  fast  as  that 
business  is  done,  which  will  last  only  a  year 
longer  in  this  section  and  a  few  years  all  over  West 
Florida.  But  it  is  a  "white  man's  country"  in  a 
better  sense,  in  that  it  is  the  place  for  a  white 
man  of  any  nationality  to  live  and  labor.  The 
thermometer  never  reaches  as  high  as  in  the 
Northern  states,  and  as  a  general  thing  when  your 
"hot  wave"  becomes  intolerable  we  are  five  to 
ten  degrees  cooler,  so  you  need  not  expend  any 
sympathy  on  us  when  you  get  to  your  hottest,  but 
just  sigh  for  a  whiff  of  our  "Gulf  breeze."  Un- 
like the  North  and  West,  we  have  no  long,  hot 
harvesting-time  in  July  and  August,  that  being 
our  rest-time.  J.  T.  P. 

Grand  Kidge,  Fla. 


Bountiful  Crops 
Luscious  Fruit 
Rich  Vegetation 

always  follow  the  use  of 

B.  T. 
Babbitt's 

PURE 
Potash 

or  Lye 

Trees  and  plants  to 
which  it  is  applied  are 
freed  from  injurious  mat- 
ter, and  forced  into  a 
healthy,  thriving  condi- 
tion. 

Made  by 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  Hew  York. 

Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  everywhere. 
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Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  including 
grapes.  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs  for  public  and  private  grounds. 
Shade  Trees  for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Climbers,  etc. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  replete 
with  practical  hints  for  planters,  FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Established  over  60  years. 


WHEELS 

'•-FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

V o  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Oar  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


Spring  Bulbs  Free 

I  If  you  will  send  yonr  address  and  f  ^  _ 
Jill-cent  stamps  or  10  cts.  In  silver,  I  Uf"_ 
■  to  pay  for  postage  and  packing,  we  ■  W  w» 
I  wfll  send  1  Dewey  Crown  Lily,  1  Olym- 
iPia  Oxalis,  1  Sampson  Begonia,  1  Giant 
I  Ereesia,  1  Hyacinth.  Catalogue  FKEE. 

1  MYSTIC  VALLEY  SEED  CO., 


SEEDS.   PLANTS,  ROSES. 

Bulbs.  V Inert,  Shrubs  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees*  The 

best  by47  yearB  test.  3000  acres, 
40  in  Hardy  Roses,  44  Green- 
houses of  Plants  and  Ever, 
blooming  Roses.  Mail  size 
postpaid,  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Try  us,  our  goods  will 
please  you  and  direct  deal 
will. save  you  money.  Write 
for  valuable  catalogue,  free, 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 
Box  209  PalneRTllle,  Ohio. 


If  You're  a  Seed  Buyer 

you  should  consult  the  best 
Seed  Catalogue  Published. 

Honest  photographic  illustrations. 

Mailed  free  to  garden  ovmers. 

I  innilCflli  fi  CTflVCQ  S  7-91 9  Market  St.  | 
(lUnnoUn  &  O  I  UntO,  i-falladelphla.  Pa. 


Seeds 

Pure,  Sure  to  Grow. 
Send  for  FINEST  Cata- 
logue FREE.  Large 
packets  2  cents.  MarJ 
feet  Gardeners  ask  for 
Wholesale  Price  TAnt. 

ALNEER  BROS., 
A  Blk.  BOCKFOKD.ILL. 


Much  in  Little. 

Ford's  Seed  Catalogue.    It's  Free.    Describes  the 
It  EST  SEtDS  THAT  GROW. 

FORD  SEED  GO.  Box  E,  RAVENNA,  O. 
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THE  POULTRY^™ 


CONDUCTED  BY 
P H.JACOBS  :  HAMMONTON.NJ. 


TOO  MUCH  FOOD 

When  fowls  do  not  lay,  and  are 
apparently  well,  the  difficulty  is 
probably  due  to  heavy  feeding, 
mostly  on  grain,  extending  over 
several  months,  the  old  fowls  being  affected 
more  than  the  pullets.  The  heavy  males 
should  be  removed  and  the  birds  compelled 
to  take  exercise  by  seeking  their  food.  The 
result  of  overfeeding  is  liver  disease,  which 
in  turn  induces  other  ailments.  When  fowls 
reach  such  a  condition  it  is  almost  use- 
less to  attempt  the  giving  of  medicines.  The 
best  remedy  is  a  change  of  diet  and  feeding 
sparingly.  The  best  food  in  summer  is  grass 
and  insects,  and  as  the  season  is  then  warm 
no  other  food  is  necessary.  Fn  winter  less 
grain  should  be  allowed,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  about  a  pound  of  lean  meat  to 
twenty  hens  at  night.  If  range  food  is 
scarce,  and  the  hens  are  laying,  they  may  be 
allowed  also  a  pint  of  wheat  to  twenty  fowls, 
well  scattered,  so  as  to  compel  the  fowls  to 
search  over  a  wide  space  to  secure  it.  In 
winter  the  fowls  cannot  forage,  hence  they 
should  be  fed  with  great  care. 
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WARMING  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE 

On  damp  days,  when  the  house  is  chilly 
and  uncomfortable,  hang  up  a  stable-lantern 
at  night  with  wire,  and  do  not  have  the 
flame  too  high.  It  will  not  only  warm  the 
house  some,  but  dries  the  air  therein.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  or  have 
any  fears  about  the  entrance  of  fresh  air, 
for  even  one  lantern  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
warm  the  house  on  a  cold  night,  as  more 
fresh  air  (that  is,  cold  air)  will  get  in  than 
can  be  kept  out,  even  if  one  so  desires.  An- 
other point— when  you  build  a  poultry-house 
have  your  windows  large.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  glass.  The  sunlight  on  the  floor  and  walls 
dries  the  house,  makes  the  fowls  cheerful 
and  happy,  and  renders  the  interior  of  the 
house  as  bright  as  the  outside.  True,  glass 
radiates  heat,  but  it  also  permits  the  wood 
to  absorb  heat  during  the  day.  The  heat  of 
night  can  be  retained  with  a  hanging-lamp, 
but  glass  should  let  in  heat  during  the  day. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Poultry  in  California.— I  have  been  a 
reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  some  time. 
During  the  course  of  my  perusal  thereof  I  have 
found  matter  both  instructive  and  interesting; 
particularly  interesting  are  those  communica- 
tions which  teach  us  the  poultry  business.  In 
a  recent  issue  one  correspondent  wrote  on  diet- 
ing chickens,  and  recommended  a  great  variety 
of  food,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  use  of 
foods  and  its  utility  in  some  cases.  His  prescrip- 
tion may  be  the  very  best  in  the  climate  of  Wis- 
consin, but  does  not  apply  to  the  climate  of  Cal- 
ifornia. During  twenty-five  years'  experience 
in  poultry-raising  and  egg  production  I  have  fed 
oats,  corn,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  bran,  corn-seed, 
millet,  and  soft  food  consisting  of  bran  and  shorts, 
and  with  experimental  views,  and  as  yet  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  different  results  from  the 
different  foods  mentioned,  except  in  the  use  of 
the  soft  food,  which  is  good  occasionally,  but  as 
a  diet  to  the  older  fowls  is  too  relaxing ;  to  the 
younger  chicks  I  have  fed  it  without  stint  and 
with  the  best  results.  Nowhere  on  earth  does  it 
pay  the  poultry-raiser  so  well  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  business  as  in  California,  and  no- 
where does  poultry  pay  so  well  as  in  parts  of  this 
state;  roosters  always  command  from  $4 to  $7.50 
a  dozen  in  this  market.  Eggs  seldom  get  below 
twenty  cents  a  dozen.  To  the  Eastern  farmer  or 
poultry-raiser  such  prices  seem  fabulous,  to  come 
from  a  country  where  poultry  thrives  on  every 
kind  of  food,  and  at  once  he  inquires  why  there  is 
such  a  vast  difference  in  price  between  his  and 
the  California  market,  and  why  the  country  is  not 
flooded  with  poultry  and  eggs.  The  answer  is, 
first,  it  takes  the  whole  world  to  make  up  the 
great  variety  of  climate  found  in  this  state  of  one 
thousand  miles  in  length  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  width.  No  place  immediately  on 
the  coast  or  sea-shore,  or  so  far  back  as  the  ex- 
treme humidity  of  the  sea  impregnates  the  at- 
mosphere, can  poultry  be  grown  successfully,  on 
account  of  the  roup,  a  very  fatal  disease  prevalent 
in  many  localities  of  California.  Second,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  interior,  where  the  climate  is  hot, 
lice  infest  every  nook  and  corner  of  your  chicken- 
house  summer  and  winter,  and  no  matter  whether 
high  or  low,  large  or  small  houses,  lice  are  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  flock  as  roup  or  any  other  disease. 
Third,  the  railroad  company  of  this  state  stands 
between  the  producer  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
state  and  the  consumer  of  the  popular  cities  and 
towns  with  an  unreasonable  rate  for  transpor- 
tation. Hence,  you  see,  while  the  state  is  large, 
and  notwithstanding  its  grandeur,  etc.,  there  are 
only  certain  localities  in  the  state  which  are  well 
adapted  to  poultry-raising,  therefore  its  business 


is  limited  and  the  supply  is,  and  always  will  be, 
inadequate  to  the  demand.  The  writer  canvassed 
the  state  more  or  less  for  two  years  to  find  the 
most  appropriate  combination  of  climate  and 
transportation  for  poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  located 
a  poultry-farm  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  south 
from  San  Francisco,  in  Toro  Valley,  a  small 
valley  located  between  the  sea  and  the  hot  valley 
on  the  east,  thus  finding  the  appropriate  medium 
between  the  damp  sea  and  the  parching  valleys, 
where  poultry  thrives  equal  to  the  quail  of  the 
woods.  The  valley  is  surrounded  with  lofty 
mountains,  which  shield  it  from  any  and  all 
winds,  humid  or  dry.  No  place  in  this  vast  com- 
monwealth can  there  be  found  a  location  where 
water,  climate  and  everything  is  so  conducive  to 
the  health,  growth  and  happiness  of  fowls  as  in 
this  vicinity,  and  in  no  place  in  the  state  can  be 
found  land  which  can  be  had  so  cheaply  which  is 
supplied  with  reasonable  transportation  as  in 
this  valley.      ,  A.  B. 

Cayucas,  Cal. 


Saving  Eggs  for  Hatching.— Now  is  the 
time  to  begin  saving  eggs  for  hatching.  Only 
those  that  are  known  to  be  freshly  laid  and  gath- 
ered the  same  day  should  be  used.  An  egg  will 
stand  a  temperature  of  about  twenty  degrees  and 
still  retain  its  fertility  if  protected  from  draft, 
for  who  has  not  frequently  seen  the  hen  that 
has  stolen  her  nest  away  under  the  barn  or  other 
building,  perhaps  in  January,  when  the  temper- 
ature is  changeable  from  one  existence  to  the 
other,  and  brought  out  a,S  promising  a  brood  as  if 
everything  favorable  had  attended  her  period  of 
incubation.  Eggs  intended  for  hatching  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  should  be  turned  at 
least  every  third  day  to  prevent  settling,  and 
none  kept  over  three  weeks  should  be  presumed 
to  be  good.  Those  who  are  provided  with  in- 
cubators and  brooders  of  the  commercial  kind, 
with  warm  and  well-planned  houses,  might  as 
well  begin  setting  their  eggs  in  January;  but 
the  average  farmer's  wife,  who  depends  on  the 
old-fashioned  way— on  Biddy— will  find  that  eggs 
set  the  second  week  in  February  will  hatch  about 
March  the  first,  which  is  early  enough,  as  the 
chicks  even  then  require  a  good  deal  of  coddling 
to  grow  as  fast  as  those  hatched  later,  when 
warmer  weather  prevails,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  chick  that  gets  winter-stinted  will  have  to 
hustle  to  hold  his  own  with  bis  first-of-April 
brother.  It  is  necessary  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  general  health  of  the  flock  before  the  breed- 
ing season  begins,  as  the  germs  of  cholera,  roup, 
etc.,  are  transmissible  and  have  much  to  do  with 
producing  degeneracy  in  the  young  brood.  While 
it  is  little  past  the  season  for  cholera,  yet  ca- 
tarrh, diphtheria  and  roup  are  usually  prevalent 
during  the  winter  months,  and  fowls  which  have 
been  subjected  to  disease  and  recovered  are 
scarcely  fit  for  breeders.  Cleanliness,  freedom 
from  vermin  and  a  varied  diet  do  much  to  en- 
hance the  conditions  toward  healthy  hatches. 
Frequently  fumigating  the  quarters  with  coal-tar, 
not  too  dense,  while  the  flock  is  roosting,  and  a 
drink  of  warm,  fresh  water  each  morning,  render 
diseases  less  epidemic.  Another  thing  important 
is  to  see  that  the  hens  do  not  become  fat,  which 
produces  weakness  in  chicks.  Chopped  feeds, 
oats,  barley  and  bran,  well  scalded  and- fed  hot  in 
the  mornings,  with  a  generous  amount  of  shelled 
corn  in  the  evenings,  and  plenty  of  exercise,  are 
necessary  preliminaries  to  the  hatching  season, 
which  is  close  at  hand.  H.  P.  H. 

Lewistown,  Ohio. 

* 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Temperature  for  Incubation.— M.  F., 

Conneaut,  Ohio,  writes :  "At  what  temperature 
should  eggs  be  kept  in  an  incubator?" 

Reply^— About  one  hundred  and  three  degrees 
is  the  temperature  generally  used. 

Red  Caps. — A.  L.  B.,  Lynden,  Wash.,  writes: 
"How  does  the  Red  Cap  breed  compare  with  the 
Leghorns?" 

Reply:— The  Red  Caps  fully  equal  the  Leg- 
horns as  layers,  bufrare  perhaps  notquite  as  hardy 
in  some  climates. 

Layers  and  Brooders.— G.  W.  S.,  Aurora, 
Mo.,  writes:  "Which  breed  of  fowls  is  con- 
sidered the  best  for  laying  and  brooding?" 

Reply  :— The  Plymouth  Rocks,  Games,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Langshans,  Brahmas  or  Cochins  should 
answer.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  breed  is 
the  best. 

Swollen  Eyes.— C.  C,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
writes:  "My  hens  have  sore  mouths  and  swollen 
eyes ;  the  breed  is  Leghorn." 

Reply: — It  is  probably  contagious  catarrh. 
Disinfect  the  premises  and  separate  the  sick  birds 
from  the  others.  Dissolve  twenty  grains  of  boric 
acid  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  bathe  the  eyes ;  also 
inject  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  into  each  nostril 
once  a  day.  Be  careful  of  overhead  drafts  of  air 
at  night. 

Ground  Grain.— E.  H.  N.,  Downer's  Grove, 
111.,  writes :  "Will  corn  ground  cob  and  all,  with 
ground  oats,  clover-meal  and  animal-meal,  make 
a  good  food  for  laying  hens?  If  so,  what  propor- 
tion of  each  should  be  used?  Will  the  cob  take 
the  place  of  bran?" 

Reply:— It  is  a  good  combination ;  use  about 
equal  parts  of  each.  There  is  no  rule  for  feeding, 
as  flocks  differ.  The  cob  will  serve  a  mechanical 
purpose,  but  is  not  a  substitute  for  bran. 


Ther&sMONEY IN  IT 

The  poultry  business  pays  when 
conducted  under  the  rules  laid 
down  in  our  NEW  POULTRY 
BOOK  &  CATALOG  FOR 
1901-  Handsomely  printed  in  colors, 
giving  cuts  and  description  of  tho 
leadingbreeds  of  fowls.  PlansforpouU 
try  Iiousch,  tested  remedies  and  price 
poultry  and  eggs.  Worth  many  dollars. 
*  for  10c.  stamps  or  silver,  postpaid. 

THE  J.~W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  162,  Preeport,  Illinois. 


The  EASIEST  TO  RUN 

because  they  have  the  best  system  of  reg- 
ulating temperature  and  moisture. 

M  A  R  I  L  L  A  &  Bmoderi 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water.  Mousy  back  f  f  you  want 
it.  Absolutely  safe.  Durably  built  Catalog  for  2c 

MANILLA  INCUBATOR  C0..BOI  61  Nose  Hllt.N.Y. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

80  Days  Trial  on 
llflllC  CIIAU  Incubator. 

nUnC-OUUn  and  Brooders. 
Self  regulating.  Automatic  egg  1 
tray.  Perfect  ventilation.  Price 
SlOandup.  Fully  guaranteed.' 
FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


YOU  KNOW 


YOU  ARE 
.  RIGHT 

when  you  buy  one  of  our  celebrated 

NEW  <  PREMIER  ^Incubators 

because  yon  can  try  it  before  you  pay  for  it.  It 
was  good  enough  to  take  First  Prize  at  World's 
Fair.   Simple,  sore,  efficient.  Send  5c.  postage  for  Catalogue 
and  "Poultry  Helps."   Also  sole  makers  of  Simplicity  Incubator. 
COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  21  Water  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


RUNS  ITSELF* 

As  simple  in  operation  as  a  gentle 
summer  shower.  You  strike  a  light  and  the 

PETALUNA  INCUBATOR 

does  the  rest.  No  more  worry  over  hatching. 
No  more  lossof  eggs.  The  Petaloma  regulates 
perfectly  and  hatches  every  fertile  egg.  4  sizes, 
Catalogue  free.  Petalnma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  71  *  Fetal uma,  CaJU 


does  nE*0&m 

KICK, Bite,  Shy,  *Q@m 
Balk.Runaway,  or  has  he 
ANY  bad  habit  ?  IF  SO  you  can 

-cure  him  with  my  pulley  breaking 

BRIDLE .   Price  60  Cents.  Circular  Free 

EVERY  MORSE  OWNER  NEEDS  IT. 

PROF.  JE55E  BEERY,  pleasant  hill.Omio. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18.        Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  S.  A. 


'CUCDV  TIUC  slJe  lays  Bbe  'akes 
CVCn  I   I IIIIC  her  lice  cure.  It's 
.    all  in  the  EVAPORATING  NEST  EGG.  Keeps  the 

fben  and  the  house  free  of  lice,  mites,  etc.  $ladoz  by  express. 
Agents  make  money  selling  them.    Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or 

^  write  direct.    Nethaway  &  Hanson,  Dept.  G,  Wahoo.  Neb, 


$6,000 

Has  no  rival.  Low 


POULTRY  CDEEf 
.  CATALOGUE  rlltti 

rival.  Lowest  pricesoffowls'and  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Docks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  all, 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plans,  how  to  bread, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing, 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  Si ,  Delavan,  Wig. 


HCMC  I  A  \/  l>ouble  the  Eggs  wlien 
llCiNo   JL»/\  I   fed  on  Green  Cut  Bone 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS  prepare  bone  in  the  best 
and  cheapest  way.  Cut  fast,  fine,  turn  easy.  Mann's  Clover 
Cutters, newesttfastest,  $8  and  $10.  Mann's  Swinging  Feed 
i  Tray  and  Granite  Crystal  Grit  make  the  business  profitable. 
Catalog  free.    F.  W.  DUNN  CO.,  Box  32,  Dlilford,  Mass. 


WEALTH  FOR  YOU^'l;^;; 

6  months  Free  Trial.ONE  INCUBATOR  FREEtogood 

agsnta.  Half  price  to  introduae  them  in  your  neighborhood. 
CataiogH  free. National  Incubator  Co.,Dept.AH, Chicago 


EGGS  for  HATCHING 


Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  K.J.  Box  P. 


POTASH 

No  crop  can  be  grown  without 
Potash.  Supply  enough  Potash  and 
your  profits  will  be  large ;  without 
Potash  your  crop  will  be  "scrubby." 

Our  books,  telling  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops,  are  free 
to  all  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


INCUBATORS  ^FARM 

must  be  simple  in  operation, 
sure  in  results.  That's  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR,  f 

anybody  can  run  it,  because  it 
runsitself.  Send  for  our  firee 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sense  Folding 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


The  Star  incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.    Illustrated  catalogue./)-^. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  38  Vesey  Street. 

SH°  BOOKon  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1901 .  160  pages,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Incubators,  Broaden  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C,  SHOEMAKER,  B«  102,  Freeport,  III. 


Do  You  Keep  Chickens 

Make  100%  more.  You  want 

Wilson's  New  Green  Bone  Shell  Cutter 

Bend  for  circular  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfgrs.,  EASTON,  PA. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  simple, 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulney,  I1L 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $  1 2.00 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg-  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  III. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE,  jjggpg  8 

.FIRST 

'  PREMIUMS 

Prairie  State  locabitor  Co.,  ISSSf  || 
Homer  City,  Pa.       4      I  | 

^1 


PONT  SET  HENS 


the  fl&me  oil 
way  wlien  our 

new  plan  beats 

t3tol.  100  Egg  Hatcher  Costs  Only  $2.  6  7 ,000  inuse. 
lOOOdi  of  testimonials.  6000  agents  wanted,  either  Bex.  Big 
catalogue  and  26c  Lice  Formula  FREE  i  f  you  «rit<vto-dny. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co. »   B21t  Columbafi,  Neb. 


If  CCD  TUCU  IT  IT  Hens  must  lay  all  year 
RLCr    InLlTI  A  I    II.  round  to  be  profitable. 

Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 
BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.   Easily  con* 
Gumed  by  chicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS.  YPSILANT1,  MICH. 


Ti^GLOBE  INCUBATOR 

Best  Improved  Hot  Water  Pipe  System.  Thousands  in 
successful  operation.  Lowest  Prices.  Catalogue  mailed 
free.         C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  FREEPORT,  ILLS. 


O  a  |jmj^  New  system  in  Barn  building.  SUCCESS 
Di%Kll£>  after  fifteen  years  experimenting.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free.   JOHN  SUlEIOLEli,  Coldwater,  Mich. 


WE  PAY  $18  A  WEEK  and  EXPENSES  to  men 
with  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


ft 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  kills  all  mites  and  body 
lice  by  simply  sprinklingon  roosts  for  poultry ;  on  bedding, 
for  hogs.  Big  sample  free.  Geo. II.  lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Web, 


4 


INCUBATORS 


Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Circular 
address  Q.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  0. 


nij  i  TH  i_  ¥  IfC  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UEA1H  10  WvC  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaug,  R.I. 


800  FERRETS.  Price  last  Free. 
N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio. 


DOES 

THE 
WORK 

BETTER 
THAN 

HENS. 


m  INCUBATORS 


ore  selentlfleally  pcrfeet,  a  200  size  hatching  more  chicks  * 
than  20  hens  and  at  a  time  when  sitters  are  hard  to  get.  As  * 

paratus  will  equal  a  Successful  Hatcher. 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  standard  in- 
cubators and  brooders.   Send  6  cents  lor  our  154-page 
Catalogue,  printed  in  5  languages*  Address, 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  gl     DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


iSELf  . 

lsuppunftd 

MOISTURE. 

REGULATING.  L 
S&VEMIIUTIKGI 


You  Can't  Afford  to  Guess 

at  results  in  the  poultry  business.  If  you  fail  to  raise  the  chicks,  you  simply  have  no  busi- 
ness. The  way  to  be  absolutely  sure  about  getting  the  chicks  is  to  employ  a  Cypher*  Incu- 
bator in  your  hatching.  We  guarantee  them  to  last  10  years  and  to  outlmtch  any  incubator 
made.  The  best  way  to  know  about  it  is  to  read  our  224-page  (8x11  in.)  book,  "Profitable 
Poultry  Keeping."  Has  250  illustrations  and  covers  the  entire  subject.  We  send  it  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  Ask  for  book  71.   Circulars  mailed  free.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  I1L 


50  EGGS 


is  a  Lot  of  Eggs. 

Remember  this  when  somebody 
tells  you  that  a  50-egg  incuba- 
tor is  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  If  the  eggs  are  all 
good  the  BANTAM  HATCHER  will  give  you  50  live  chicks  ' 
Regulating  •  vJy  It's  ready  to  "set"  again  immediately,  you  know.  It's  so  good  and  so  sure, 
that  we  send  it  anywhere  on  30  days  free  trial.  ItonlycoBtB  you  $5.  It's  all  ready  to  "go''  when 
you  get  it.    Fill  the  lamp  and  tank,  light— it  will  do  the  rest.  Send  4c  for  catalogue  No.  31. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


HKpARE  YOU  MAKING  MONEY? 

— Oat  of  your  poultry  we  mean.  If  not,  there  is  something  wrong.  May  be  you  didn't 
start  ri-ht.  We  have  a  book  called  the  20th  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK  which  helps 
to  start  poultry  people  right  and  then  keeps  them  right.  Tells  all  about  the  business  and 
about  the  best—  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders — used  all  over  the  world.    Book  sent 

for  10c.  order  at  once.  Keiiablelacubalor  and  BrooderCo.tBox  U-41  Qulncy.lih 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  Inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  If 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  andishould 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Poultry  Droppings — Worms  in  Tim- 
ber.— H.  "W.,  Milo,  Cal.,  writes:  "I  have  a  quan- 
tity of  old  hen  droppings.  What  had  I  better  mix 

them  with  to  obtain  the  best  results?  What 

time  of  year  is  best  to  cut  oak  timber  to  prevent 
worms  from  eating  it?" 

Reply:— Simply  scatter  the  old  droppings 
broadcast  over  your  garden.  Hereafter  in  collect- 
ing and  saving  poultry  droppings  use  dry  earth 

and  land-plaster  as  absorbents.  Since  some 

kinds  of  worms  work  in  growing  timber,  and 
other  kinds  work  in  dry  wood,  they  cannot  be 
avoided  by  cutting  at  any  special  time. 

Tanning  Skins.— M.  A.  E.,  Alexandria,  Ky. 
In  "Farm  and  Home"  (London),  Pateley  Bridge 
writes  humorously  on  this  subject,  as  follows: 
"Some  years  ago  a  correspondent  sent  me  the 
skin  of  a  tabby  and  white  cat  as  a  sample  of  his 
method  of  curing  and  of  his  handiwork  and  as  a 
refutation  of  the  oft-reiterated  statement  that 
amateur-cured  skins  were  always  hard  and  prac- 
tically useless.  The  sample  was  fairly  soft;  it 
did  not  crackle  like  a  piece  of  glazed  calico  when 
handled,  but  it  was  unspeakably  greasy,  and 
communicated  this  to  everything  with  which  it 
came  in  contact.  It  lay  about  for  some  time, 
saturated  the  paper  in  which  it  was  wrapped  with 
the  grease  absorbed  from  it,  and  finally  was 
thrown  out  onto  the  muck-heap.  The  groom 
rescued  it  from  this  ignominious  fate  and  carried 
it  into  the  stable,  where  it  was  long  used  in 
the  process  of  grooming,  and  declared  to  be  'the 
finest  thing  out'  for  polishing  horses'  coats  when 
used  as  a  rubber  after  wisping.  I  have  tried  a 
good  many  methods  and  receipts  for  tawing  and 
tanning  small  skins,  but  the  least  troublesome 
and  most  effective  is  the  following:  Stretch  the 
freshly  removed  skin  on  a  stout  board,  and  tack 
the  edges.  The  skin  must  not  be  strained  too 
tightly  or  the  fur  will  look  thin  and  poor.  Next 
scrape  off  all  fat  and  tissue,  being  careful  to 
avoid  cutting  the  skin.  Then  clean,  remove  the 
tacks  and  sprinkle  with  a  good  coating  of  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  two  parts 
each  of  common  salt  and  powdered  alum,  after- 
ward doubling  the  skin  and  putting  a  piece  of 
board  on  it  and  weighting  it,  to  keep  the  skin 
together;  or  if  two  skins  are  being  cured  they 
may  be  placed  in  pairs— flesh  sides  together.  In 
about  ten  days  the  skin  will  be  sufficiently 
'tawed,'  when  it  should  be  shaken  out,  stretched 
on  the  board  again  and  rubbed  well  with  a  lump 
of  chalk  and  then  with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone 
until  quite  dry.  The  degree  of  softness  obtained 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  labor  put  into  the 
work.  I  have  spent  as  much  time  in  curing  a 
rabbit's  skin  as  would,  if  properly  remunerated, 
buy  a  suit  of  sables,  and  then  it  is  only  'a  rabbit 
skin,'  and  not  even  fit  to  'wrap  poor  baby 
Bunting  in.'" 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DK.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  Is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Tuberculosis. — M.  L.,  Dickinson,  N.  D.  The 
symptoms  you  describe  are  such  as  are  common 
in  bovine  tuberculosis. 

Warts.— S.  C.  M.,  Calla,  Ohio.  Please  see 
reply  to  J.  L.,  Lake  Wilson,  Minn.,  in  present 
issue.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
warts  on  a  dog  and  warts  on  other  animals. 

Abnormal  Milk.— W.  D.  C,  Berryville,  Ark. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  probably  consists  in  the 
fact  that  you  milk  your  cow  too  long  and  do  not 
allow  her  to  go  dry  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
before  calving.  Make  her  dry  at  least  two  months 
before  she  becomes  fresh  again. 

"Iiost  its  Cud."— F.  N.  M.,  Pomonkey,  Md. 
There  is  no  such  disease  as  "losing  the  cud."  All 
ruminating  animals  stop  ruminating  when  suffer- 
ing from  any  digestive  disorder,  and  also  in  other 
diseases.  Consequently,  the  simple  information 
that  your  sheep  lost  its  cud  is  by  itself  alone  of  no 
diagnostic  value  whatever. 

Heredity  of  Curb. — A.  F.,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio.  Curb  is  hereditary  in  so  far  as  it  never 
makes  its  appearance  unless  the  formation  of  the 
hock-joint  is  such  as  to  predispose  to  its  produc- 
tion; in  other  words,  unless  the  hock-joint  has 
too  much  angle,  or  is  absolutely  too  weak,  curb 
will  not  make  its  appearance.  Such  a  defective 
formation  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  transmitted 
by  either  sire  or  dam  upon  the  offspring. 


Probably  Garget.— H.  M.,  Florence,  Ala. 
It  seems  to  me  that  your  cow  unquestionably 
requires  more  frequent  milking.  See  answer  to 
M:  A.  N.,  Blue  Creek,  Ohio,  and  consult  the 
numerous  answers  given  in  recent  numbers  to 
similar  questions. 

Probably  a  Sequence  of  Dog  Distem- 
per.— N.  M.,  Felchville,  "Vt.  The  spasms  and 
paralytic  symptoms  of  your  dog  art  probably  a 
sequence  of  dog  distemper,  and  if  so,  incurable, 
especially  as  they  have  existed  nearly  a  year,  and 
therefore  are  chronic. 

Warts. — J.  L.,  Lake  Wilson,  Minn.  If  vou 
have  a  little  patience,  the  warts  on  your  cattle, 
especially  if  not  irritated,  will  disappear  in  time 
without  any  treatment;  but  if  you  have  not, 
please  consult  the  numerous  answers  to  "wart" 
questions  recently  published  in  these  columns- 
November  1  and  15,  1900,  December  l,  1900,  and 
February  15, 1901. 

Fleas  ou  a  Dog.— H.  H.,  Leesburg,  Florida. 
Dogs  can  be  freed  from  fleas  with  Persian  insect- 
powder,  but  it  will  be  for  only  a  very  short  time 
unless  the  sleeping-place  of  the  dog  is  also  freed 
from  the  fleas  and  the  dog  is  kept  away  from  all 
places  where  fleas  are  plenty  and  where  they 
breed  and  multiply.  They  breed  in  the  ground, 
but  preferably  in  sandy  soil. 

Bad  H ilk— Red  Sediment  in  tbe  Milk.— 
M.  C.  H.,  Cabool,  Mo.,  and  A.  K.  S.,  Lamoin, 
Iowa.  Since  ihe  milk  of  your  cows  is  normal 
(looks  all  right  and  smells  and  tastes  all  right) 
when  drawn  from  the  cows,  the  cows  are  not  at 
fault,  and  the  cause  must  be  lodkecLf  or  somewhere 
outside  of  the  cows,  and  be  something  that  affects 
the  milk  after  it  has  been  drawn. 

Probably  Navicular  Disease.— T.  K., 
Dungeness,  Wash.  What  you  describe  appears  to 
be  a  case  of  navicular  disease.  You  may  ease  the 
mare  somewhat  by  shoeing  her  in  a  way  that  will 
throw  more  weight  upon  the  toe  and  less  upon 
the  heels,  as  this  will  relieve  the  flexor  tendons 
and  the  navicular  bone.  A  restoration  to  a 
normal  condition  is  out  of  the  question. 

Probably  Garget. — M.  A.  N.,  Blue  Creek, 
Ohio.  What  you  describe  is  probably  nothing  but 
a  case  of  garget.  Since  the  cow  is  now  dry 
nothing  can  be  done;  but  when  she  comes  in 
again  see  to  it  that  she  is  often  enough  milked, 
and  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  garget  there  will 
probably  be  no  trouble.  If  a  cow  is  a  good.milker 
three  or  even  four  times  a  day  will  not  be  too 
often  to  milk  her. 

An  Actinomycom  Has  no  Effect  Upon 

the  Milk  H.  G.  D.,  East  Cornwall,  Conn.  An 

actinomycom  on  the  jaw-bone  of  a  cow  (so-called 
lumpy-jaw)  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  milk, 
unless  it  should  become  so  extensive  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  eating  and  the  masti- 
cation of  the  food,  for  then  the  milk  will  be  apt  to 
decrease  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  An  acti- 
nomycom is  merely  a  local  ailment. 

So-called  Rattail— About  Wheat—  Med- 
ical Books.— P.  S.,  Gaskill,  Mich.  A  so-called 
rattail,  for  that  appears  to  be  what  you  describe, 
is  incurable,  because  where  the  roots  of  the  hair 
have  once  been  destroyed  no  new  hair  can  be 

produced.  Wheat  fed  in  large  quantities  to 

sheep  is  injurious,  while  in  small  quantities  it 
may  do  no  harm,  provided  the  wheat  is  free  from 
fungi  and  not  otherwise  spoiled.- — If  you  desire 
medical  books  apply  to  a  bookseller,  who  will  get 
them  for  you. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum. — W.  M.,  Organ 
Cave,  W.  Va.  Your  pig  suffers  from  a  prolapsus 
of  the  rectum.  When  the  prolapsus  first-occurred 
a  reponition  would  have  been  possible,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  soft  food  had  been  fed,  a  little  oil 
had  been  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  a  mild 
physic  had  been  given,  all  would  have  been  well. 
But  as  it  is  now,  provided  your  pig  is  yet  alive,  an 
amputation  of  the  prolapsed  rectum— an  opera- 
tion to  be  performed  by  a  veterinarian— is  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done. 

Lousy  Sheep.— D.  S.  W.,  Glasgow  Junction, 
Ky.  If  you  have  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  the  best 
way  to  rid  them  of  their  lice  would  be  to  dip  them 
in  the  same  way  that  scabby  sheep  are  dipped,  and 
to  do  this  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  be  warm 
enough  to  make  it  safe  to  shear  them.  Any  ex- 
perienced flock-master  will  instruct  you  how  to 
proceed  in  the  best  and  most  economical  way.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  thoroughly 
clean  and  perhaps  disinfect  your  sheep-pens. 
Meanwhile,  or  so  long  as  the  weather  is  too  cold 
to  allow  the  dipping,  feed  your  sheep  well. 

About  Sulphur. — J.  H.  M.,  Hildreth,  Neb. 
Neither  sulphur  nor  any  other  drug  or  chemical 
should  ever  be  given  to  a  healthy  animal,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  animal  is  a  horse,  cow,  sheep, 
hog  or  dog.  Besides  this,  sulphur  is  insoluble,  and 
its  effect,  therefore,  exceedingly  uncertain.  The 
only  thing  that  will  make  a  healthy  animal  thrifty 
is  good,  nutritious  food  in  sufficient  quantities, 
and  good  hygienic  conditions  in  general.  Nobody 
oan  cheat  his  live  stock  and  fatten  them  with 
drugs  instead  of  food.  It  reminds  me  of  the  man 
who  put  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  on  his  cow  and 
fed  her  with  shavings. 

So-called  Founder. — A.  D.,  Beacon,  Iowa. 
Laminitis,  or  so-called  founder,  unless  present  in 
a  very  mild  form,  will  terminate  in  recovery  only 
if  rationally  treated  within  seventy-two  hours.  If 
not,  it  becomes  chronic  and  results  in  an  irrepar- 
able degeneration  of  the  hoofs,  known  as  pumiced 
hoofs.  Then  a  restoration  to  a  normal  condition 
is  impossible,  but  the  unfortunate  horse  may  be 
made  to  suffer  less  pain,  and  therefore  receive 
some  relief,  if  properly  shod  with  a  pair  of  bar- 
shoes  with  a  broad  web  and  sufficiently  concave 
inside  of  the  nail-holes  on  the  upper  surface,  be- 
cause such  shoes  will  protect  the  very  sensitive 
and  more  or  less  convex  soles  and  will  throw  con- 
siderable weight  upon  the  usually  healthy-frog. 


Heaves.— E.  C.  S.,  Simpsonville,  Md.  What  you 
describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  heaves,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  case  of  chronic,  feverless  and  incurable 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Whether  it  is  the  sequence 
of  an  attack  of  influenza  sustained  five  years 
ago,  which  is  not  at  all  impossible,  or  whether  it 
was  gradually  brought  about  by  eating  too  much 
dusty  bay,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  is  now  im- 
material. Although  heaves  IS  incurable,  a  little 
improvement  (unless  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
too  great)  can  be  effected  if  no  bay  is  fed;  if  the 
loss  of  nutrient  material  thus  caused  is  made  up 
by  feeding  more  grain  or  other  nutritious  food 
easy  of  digestion;  if  the  animal  is  never  allowed 
to  become  costive,  and  if  it  has  always  fresh  and 
pure  air  for  breathing,  and  is  never  kept  in  a 
crowded  or  illy  ventilated  stable. 

A  Fistula — B.  F.,  Toulon,  III.  A  fistula  may 
be  defined  as  a  rather  long  and  frequently  more 
or  less  sinuous  canal  constituting  the  outlet  of  a 
more  or  less  deep-seated  abscess  or  source  of 
pus-production,  always  extending  lower  down  or 
situated  lower  than  the  external  opening  of  the 
outlet.  The  pus  and  exudates,  therefore,  cannot 
be  freely  discharged,  constantly  fill  the  abscess 
and  outlet  from  bottom  to  opening,  infiltrate  into 
the  walls  of  the  same,  and  even  deeper  into  the 
surrounding  tissues,  act  like  foreign  Bodies,  and 
not  only  prevent  a  healing,  but  also  effect  an  ex- 
tension of  the  morbid  process.  Consequently,  in 
order  to  bring  a  fistula  to  healing,  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  to  either  enlarge  the  existing  open- 
ing in  a  downward  direction,  or  to  make  a  new 
lower  opening,  so  that' all  pus  and  exudates  may 
be  freely  discharged  from  every  part  of  the  fistula 
without  any  let  or  hindrance.  Secondly,  since  the 
walls  and  more  or  less  of  the  surrounding  tissues 
of  the  fistula  have  their  vitality  impaired  by  an 
infiltration  with  pus,  exudates  and  pus-producing 
bacteria,  these  walls,  in  order  to  effect  a  healing, 
must  either  be  destroyed,  perhaps  by  means  of 
suitable  caustics,  or  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
surgical  knife.  These  surgical  operations  are, 
under  all  circumstances,  best  intrusted  to  a  com- 
petent veterinarian,  because  if  any  mistakes  or 
blunders  are  made  the  whole  treatment  will  be  in 
vain;  but  if  these  operations  have  been  properly 
performed  the  fistula  is  changed  to  a  common 
open  wound,  and  may  be  treated  as  such.  If  an 
abscess  makes  its  appearance,  which,  if  neglected, 
is  apt  to  break  at  the  wrong  place  (too  high),  and 
thus  to  change  into  a  fistula,  it  should  be  lanced 
at  the  proper  time  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
place,  so  that  the  contents  can  at  once  be  dis- 
charged from  every  part,  and  then  no  fistula  will 
be  formed,  and  only  a  common  abscess  will  re- 
quire treatment.  Such  an  abscess,  as  a  rule,  is 
easily  brought  to  healing  by  keeping  it  clean  and 
dressing  it  twice  a  day  by  filling  the  cavity  with 
absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  a  four-per-cent 
solution  of  either  creolin  or  pure  carbolic  acid  in 
water.  As  to  a  fistula,  no  matter  where  situated, 
a  farmer  will  save  much  time,  disappointment  and 
money  if  he  does  not  endeavor  to  treat  it  himself, 
but  employs  at  once  a  competent  veterinarian. 

So-called  Warbles— Mange.— E.    E.  B., 

Atchison,  Kan.  So-called  warbles  are  cysts 
beneath  the  skin  xjf  cattle,  which  contain  the 
larvae  of  the  gadfly  of  cattle,  and  are  at  this 
season  of  the  year  already  provided  with  a  more 
or  less  conspicuous  opening  of  a  roundish  form. 
So-called  warbles  occur  most  frequently  on  young 
cattle,  partially  because  their  skin  is  more  ten- 
der, and  partially  because  their  coat  of  hair  is, 
during  the  summer,  less  sleek  than  that  of  older 
cattle.  Besides  this,  young  cattle  are  more  apt  to 
run,  and  thus  cause  their  hair  to  stand  on  end 
when  the  gadflies  are  endeavoring  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  This,  of  course,  facilitates  the  latter, 
and  the  tender  skin  makes  it  easier  for  the  newly 
hatched  larvae  to  penetrate  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  in  which  they  develop  and  remain  until 
they  are  ready  to  leave  and  to  burrow  into  the 
ground,  there  to  be  changed  into  a  pupa,  from 
which,  several  weeks  later,  a  new  gadfly  will 
come  forth.  The  best  means  to  prevent  these 
so-called  warbles  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
gadflies  to  deposit  their  eggs,  either  by  keeping 
the  calves  and  young  cattle  indoors  when  the  flies 
are  swarming,  or  by  keeping  them  covered  with 
thin  blankets  when  in  the  pasture,  if  will  also 
be  more  difficult  for  them  to  deposit  their  eggs 
between  the  hair  of  the  cattle  if  the  young  cattle 
are  kept  in  a  first-class  condition,  for  then  their 
coat  of  hair  is  apt  to  be  smooth  and  sleek.  As 
each  warble  contains  the  larva  of  a  gadfly,  it  is 
advisable  to  press  out  every  larva  before  it  has 
sufficiently  matured  to  be  able  to  be  changed  into 
a  pupa;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  it  is 
also  advisable  to  kill  every  larva  as  soon  as  it 
drops  to  the  ground  by  stepping  on  it  with  the 
foot.  If  this  were  done  everywhere  the  gadflies 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  cattle 
would  remain  free  from  warbles.  To  make  an 
attempt  to  kill  the  larvae  with  poison  or  with 
drugs  or  oil  while  within  the  warbles  is  not  advis- 
able, because  doing  so  will  produce  a  festering 
abscess,  while  when  pressed  out  the  warble  will 
heal  without  any  trouble  and  disappear  in  a  short 
time.  If  the  existing  hole  in  the  skin  should  be  a 
trifle  too  small  it  may  be  slightly  enlarged  with 

the  point  of  a  penknife.  If  your  cattle  are 

mangy  (mange  is  not  a  frequent  disease  among 
cattle)  the  best  you  can  do  will  be  to  employ  a 
veterinarian  to  direct  and  to  superintend  the 
washing  and  the  cleaning  of  the  same.  But  what- 
ever you  may  do,  it  will  be  in  vain  unless  at  the 
same  time  the  premises  in  which  the  cattle  are 
kept  are  also  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
A  creolin  solution,  a  good  tobacco  decoction  and 
many  other  things  will  do  for  the  washing,  to  be 
repeated  in  about  five  days;  but  whatever  may 
be  chosen,  the  application  must  be  a  thorough 
one,  and  must  be  preceded  by  a  good  cleaning 
either  with  a  stiff  brush  or  by  means  of  a  good 
wash  with  soap  and  warm  water. 


Sharpies  "Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

Fifty  Dollars  for  a  High  Grade  Sharpies  Separ- 
ator is  Taking  Them  Off  Like  Hot  Cakes. 
The  Buttercup  is  a  beautiful  separator 
of  the  Tubular  type,  handling  175  lbs 
of  milk  per  hour 
to  perfection.  Its 
bowl  is  a  plain 
tube  only  2  inches 
in  diameter  and 
weighs  a  couple 
of  pounds.  Even 
a  small  pan  of 
J  milk  can  De  put 
through  profita- 
bly and  washing 
up  will  require 
but  two  or  three 
minutes.  We  or- 
iginally thought 
to  name  it  the 
"Finger  Separator."  it  turned  so  eas- 
ily with  one  finger.  It  does  its  work 
perfectly,  giving  thick  or  thin  cream, 
of  smooth,  velvety  character,  finest 
for  table  use  or  butter  making. 

Tabular  Hand  Separators  and  Steam 
Driven  Separators  for  large  dairies  are 
the  delight  of  every  user,  they  require  eo 
little  power,  skim  so  clean,  and  are  bo  sim- 
ple, easily  washed  and  keptin  order.  We 
warrant  them  to  give  enough  more  butter 
from  the  same  milk  than  any  other  separ- 
ator.to  pay  over  6%  interest  on  their  whole 
first  cost.  A  free  trial  to  every  °ne.  Book, 
"Business Dalrying,"&catalog  No.  113  free. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.        West  Chester,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


FOR  THE  NEW  CENSUS  PEERLESS  ATLAS 
AND  PICTORIAL  GAZETTEER  OF  ALL  LANDS 

Now  ready.  Over  800  Colored  Maps  and  Beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Sells  at  sight,  the  superb 
NEW  FEATURES  including  full-page  Map  of  China  and 
the  Far  East,  War  Map  of  South  Africa,  Large  Maps  of 
the  Philippines,  Pacific  Ocean,  Cuba,  Alaska.  Map  and 
account  of  Nicaragua  canal.  SHpplement  with  figures  of 

THE  CENSUS  OF?  1900 

Furnished  every  buyer  of  this  Atlas  FREE.  Agents  are 
positively  clearing  820  to  850  a  week.  You  can  do  It.  Low 
Price.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  experience  if  any. 
THE  CR0 WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Whips 

Are 

little  Things. 

Don't  amount  to  mrjfch  un- 
til you  need  them.  Then 
you  needthembadly;  Then 
you  need  a  reliable  whip. 
Buffalo  Whips  are  relia- 
ble whips.  As  good  inside  as 
they  look  outside.  Capital, 
experience  and  great  care 
goes  in  every  one  of  them. 
Askyourdealerto  show  them. 
Our  trade  mark  is  on  each 
one.  Send  dealer's  name  and 
mention  this  paper  antl  we  mail  free 
booklet  "Making  a  Whip." 

Buffalo  Whip  Mfy. 

Station  D.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


NO  SPAVINS 


Theworst  possible  spavin  can  becuredin 
45  minutes.  Curbs,  splints  and  ringbones 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  1. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Union  Stock  Yards, Chicago,  III 


Be  Kind  to  Stock 

by  humanely  dishorning  them  only  with 
the  quick,  smooth  catting 

_  Convex  Dishorner. 

 >  make  the  Bucker  Stock  Holder,  one  of  the 

best  aids  to  dishorning,  and  two  other  styles  of 
Dishorners,  one  for  calves.    Every  approved  ap- 
pliance for  this  work.   Send  for  FREE  book. 
GEORGE  WEBSTER, Boxl05,OhrUtIana,Po. 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago. 


/KEYSTONE  m  DEHORNER 


■  Makes  dehorning  easy, 
I  and  painless.  Cuts 
I  on  four  sides  at 
I  once.    It  never 
I  bruises  nor 
1  crushes.  Send 
1  for  circulars, 

Vl.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa 


Endorsed  by  colleges  ' 
experts.  High- 
award  World's 
Fair.  Most  hu- 
mane because  J 
the  quickest  I 
and  easiest.  J 

(Successor  to  A.C.BnQSIUS).f 


BUY   DIRECT   FROM   FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERS0LL,      229  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  GARDENING 


FREE 


ProtS.  B.  Green's  240  I 
•age  book  on  Vegeta-  |_ 
ile  Gardening',  used  hi  leading  colleges,  [3 
given  free  to  every  purchaser  of  any  style 
Matthew*'  NcwTJnlTOrsal  Seed  Drill. 
A  valuable  book  and  the  best  tools, 
•Send  for  catalog  describing  onr  line. 

Arses  Plow Co.,35  Market  St.  Boston. 


$50.00  Pop  Corn 

100  seeds  of  this  wonderful  new  Pop  Corn  for  35c.  and 
chance  to  compete  for  our  cash  prizes.  Seed  Dne  Bill, 
good  for  85c.  worth  of  other  seeds.  FKEE  with  every 
order  for  Pop  Corn.  First  prize-winner  last  year  raised  at 
the  rate  of  188  bushels  per  acre.  We  will  pay  $50  for  Its 
equal  In  quality.  Handsome  Seed  Catalog  and  Free  Pres- 
ents with  every  order.  C.  M.  goodsfeed,  skane.tdes,  N.  Y. 


THE  SUPERIOR  INCUBATOR 

Any  size  you  want.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  8«nd  for 
free  catalogue.   SCPERIOB  INCCBATOH  CO.,  Xenia,  Ohio 
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THE  GRANGE 


..Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New 

Plymouth,  Ohio  ® 


One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the  lec- 
turer is  to  find  topics  for  discussion 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members.  There  are 
many  questions  which  she  would  like  to 
have  discussed,  but  she  is  met  with  this 
vexing  thought,  "We  have  no  books  of 
reference."  To  vary  the  program  she  pre- 
sents old  topics  in  new  forms.  The  ruse 
answers  not,  for  the  old,  familiar  thoughts, 
clothed  in  the  same  set  forms  of  speech, 
greet  her  at  each  meeting.  No  wonder  she 
sighs  in  despair!  No  wonder  the  younger 
members  quit  in  disgust !  They  can  measure 
just  how  long  each  person  will  talk,  just  as 
they,  when  children  in  an  old-fashioned 
prayer-meeting,  knew  to  a  certainty  who 
would  speak  and  how  long.  To  the  child  it 
served  the  purpose  of  an  hour-glass.  He 
watched  the  sands  trickle  slowly  through 
the  glass,  'counted  the  number  of  "pillars," 
and  was  glad  when  one  by  strange  chance 
was  absent.  The  older  child  is  freer  from 
restraint.  No  compelling  hand  holds  him  to 
a  disagreeable  seat.  If  he  is  not  interested, 
he  goes  where  he  can  find  amusement.  The 
law  of  his  life  is  activity,  change.  He  will 
not  long  be  hampered  or  deceived.  He  must 
supply  as  well  as  be  supplied  with  matter 
that  will  engage  his  attention  and  hold  his 
interest. 

Why  not  set  these  active  young  minds  to 
some  serious  work  ?  Teach  them  habits  of 
observation.  Give  them  subjects  to  investi- 
gate that  will  employ  the  mind's  best  efforts. 
It  will  take  from  them  the  frisky  feeling 
that  they  are  to  make  no  conscious  effort  to 
gain  instruction.  It  will  make  them  self- 
reliant  and  certainly  more  intelligent  per- 
sons. Ask  one  how  the  soil  is  formed  and 
he  will  promptly  tell  you  that  all  soil  is 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  rock.  Do 
not  accept  such  an  answer.  It  is  true,  but 
in  all  probability  the  reply  is  merely  a  text- 
book answer.  Ask  him  to  study  the  rocks 
of  his  neighborhood ;  trace  the  history  of  a 
square  inch  of  soil  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  parent  rock  until  it  becomes  a  plant- 
producer.  The  easiest  way  is  to  go  to  a 
railroad  cutting  and  note  the  series  of  trans- 
formations. In  level  countries  the  soil  may 
be  found  "in  situ;"  that  is,  upon  the  parent 
rock.  In  hilly  regions  the  best  soil  is  often 
found  far  removed  from  the  parent  rock  to 
the  valley  below.  Lead  him  to  observe  all 
phenomena  connected  with  rock  and  soil 
formation  until  he  can  intelligently  answer 
many  questions  the  now  interested  and 
observant  members  will  ask. 

Another  member  could  trace  the  journey 
of  a  drop  of  water  from  its  first  precipitation 
through  its  varied  careers  until  it  falls  again 
as  water  to  begin  its  ceaseless  round  of 
duties.  And  so  with  all  the  various  phases 
of  nature,  until  those  things  which  seem 
trivial  and  commonplace  by  the  light  of 
knowledge  will  glow  with  a  heavenly  luster. 
For  the  commonest  things  about  us— the 
pebble  at  our  feet,  the  tiny  flower  by  the 
wayside,  the  little  trickling  rivulet— hold 
locked  in  their  inmost  recesses  secrets  that 
wise  men  would  give  a  king's  ransom  to 
fathom.  Verily,  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
lead  the  mind  into  these  entrancing  path- 
ways will  merit  and  receive  the  gratitude 
of  the  enlightened  ones. 


The  grange  should  make  an  effort  to  sup- 
ply the  lecturer  with  helpful  literature,  and 
should  in  every  way  possible  lighten  her 
labor.  She  is  a  teacher  serving  without 
pay.  Upon  her  depends  the  life  and  interest 
of  the  grange.  As  her  methods  must  be 
those  of  a  teacher,  why  not  supply  her  with 
a  good  educational  journal— one  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  methods  and  devices  ?  She 
should  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  She  should 
he  conversant  with  the  most  successful 
methods,  surrounding  every  object  with 
such  a  halo  of  interest  that  people  will 
become  interested  in  spite  of  themselves. 
Aid  her  in  doing  this.  It  will  richly  repay 
you.  Is  she  not  capable  of  being  helped? 
Then  why  did  you  not  elect  one  who  was  ? 
The  matter  was  in  your  hands.  Elect  a  suit- 
able lecturer,  and  then  uphold  her  hands. 


Did  you  ever  notice  the  expression  of  a 
congregation  of  people  ?  Did  you  ever  read 
the  life-history  of  the  brainless  coxcomb  of 
twenty  in  the  disgusting  conceit  of  sixty? 
Or  see  in  the  light,  frivolous  smile  of  the 
girl  a  prototype  of  the  dull,  sodden  gray  of 
age?  With  what  a  sickening  sensation  do 
you  turn  from  these  manifestations  of  life's 
Unalterable  laws !  How  one  bright,  inquir- 


ing face  holds  and  charms  you !  With  what 
feelings  of  keenest  respect  do  you  watch  the 
aged  face,  lighted  with  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence and  softened  by  the  expression  of 
intellectual  repose!  No  matter  how  rough 
and  furrowed  the  face,  how  seamed  it  is 
with  care,  if  it  is  softened  and  lightened  by 
thought  it  becomes  noble  and  serene  and 
an  object  of  veneration  and  reverence. 

Young  man,  young  woman,  and  you  of 
middle  age,  stop  and  consider  what  your 
present  habits  will  inevitably  bring  to  you. 
Nature  is  infallible;  she  is  awfully  just; 
she  renders  to  you  what  you  have  honestly 
earned.  You  cannot  spend  the  golden 
moments  of  youth  frivolously  and  reap  an 
age  of  diamonds.  You  cannot  trip  thought- 
lessly along  the  pathway  of  life  and  find  an 
old  age  full  of  sweetness  and  beauty  and 
light.  You  will  as  surely  have  to  earn  your 
right  to  mental  and  spiritual  enjoyment  as 
you  earn  bread  by  your  daily  labor. 

I  would  not  have  youth  morose  or  sullen, 
or  old  before  its  time.  I  would  have  it 
joyous  with  a  joy  that  the  ignorant  can 
never  know ;  glad  with  a  gladness  born  not 
of  earth ;  serene  with  a  calm  serenity  that 
cometh  only  to  him  who  struggles  and  over- 
comes. I  would  have  it  laugh,  but  the  sound 
should  carry  a  note  of  deep  gladness.  I 
would  have  it  trip  lightly,  buoyed  by  the 
exhilaration  of  the  spirit.  I  would  have  its 
heart  swell  to  bursting  with  the  pure  pleas- 
ure of  a  higher,  rarer  kind  that  comes  as 
the  recompense  of  diligent,  watchful  labor. 
I  would  have  you  command  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  highest  and  noblest  of  our 
race.  I  would  have  you  a  light,  shining  in 
darkness,  that  would  lighten  all  about  you. 
I  would  have  you  distinct  from  the  great 
black  mass  of  humanity— so  distinct  that 
the  light  will  be  reflected  from  you  to  it 
until  it,  too,  becomes  radiant  and  sublime. 
I  would  have  you  mount  higher  and  higher 
in  your  course,  never  swerving  to  this  side 
or  that,  until  you  drew  all  men  unto  you. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  biography 
of  one  man's  mind.  I  would  have  that  un- 
written history  enacted  by  your  daily  life. 
I  would  not  have  you  halt  until  you  had 
obtained  the  choicest  blessings  bestowed  on 
mortals.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  son  of 
Adam  to  make  of  himself  a  powerful  factor. 
Each  can  carve  out  the  destiny  he  is  sent 
here  for  if  he  but  wills  to  do  it.  What  a 
man  can  do  lies  largely  in  his  own  hands. 


The  fruits  of  our  labor  inquiries  are  ripen- 
ing. Nearly  every  mail  brings  letters  from 
farmers  wanting  help,  and  farm-laborers 
wanting  plaees.  So  far  the  inquiries  for 
help  exceed  the  supply.  While  we  had  no 
intention  of  acting  as  a  labor  bureau,  yet 
having  so  many  communications  at  hand  I 
have  used  them  the  best  I  could.  If  those 
desiring  places  will  inclose  recommenda- 
tions, instead  of  promising  to  send  them,  it 
will  be  to  their  advantage. 


Whenever  the  subject  of  school-teaching 
is  brought  up  one  is  sure  to  hear  the  remark 
that  scholarship  is  a  secondary  matter ;  that 
the  art  of  teaching  is  of  supreme  importance. 
Just  how  one  is  to  teach  what  he  is  ignorant 
of  is  not  made  plain.  If  we  ask  the  high 
and  wise  authority  this  question,  our  pre- 
sumption is  met  with  a  supercilious  stare  or 
a  contemptuous  answer.  Superciliousness 
does  not  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Just  how 
this  fallacious  idea  gained  such  credence  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  But  it  is  earnestly 
urged  by  the  less  competent  teachers  and  a 
certain  type  of  school  that  panders  to  the 
cheap  intellects.  Unfortunately  for  our- 
selves we  harbor  the  idea  until  we  are  rudely 
awakened  from  our  complacent  chimeras  by 
some  earnest,  educated,  level-headed  teacher. 
'Tis  then  we  envy  the  mule  his  heel  activity. 

Why  people  who  show  an  intelligent  desire 
to  surround  themselves  with  the  best  tools, 
knowing  that  poor  ones  are  dear  at  any 
price,  and  stock  their  farms  with  good  stock, 
do  not  carry  the  same  line  of  reasoning  to  the 
school-room  is  one  of  the  unsolved  riddles 
of  the  human  mind.  We  have  long  been  of 
the  opinion,  and  experience  and  observation 
confirm  the  belief,  that  to  the  child  should 
be  given  the  very  best  scholarship  obtainable. 
It  is  the  early  years  that  stamp  the  future 
of  the  man.  The  first  impressions  he  gains 
are  lasting.  Every  process  of  nature  pos- 
sesses an  interest  for  him.  He  is  eager, 
inquiring.  How  essential  it  is  that  these 
inquiries  should  be  answered !  That  instead 
of  an  impatient  "Go  away  and  stop  asking 
such  foolish  questions !"  the  child  should  be 
told  fully  and  explicitly  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  all  matter.  The  time  soon 
comes  when  he  asks  no  questions ;  when  he 
is  urged  to  study— plead  with  to  do  and  be 
something  in  the  world.  The  golden  moment 
with  the  great  majority  has  passed  by. 


It  is  too  much  to  hope  for  now,  but  the 
light  the  twentieth  century  will  bring  us 
will  enable  us  to  see  school  matters  in  their 
true  relation.  We  will  then  give  to  the  child 
the  masters,  and  if  any  must  endure  medi- 
ocrity it  will  be  those  of  maturer  years  who 
have  learned  from  the  masters  the  art  of 
study.  Let  us  begin  this  year  by  demanding 
teachers  who  are  scholars ;  teachers  who  are 
constant  students.  We  would  not  employ  a 
physician  who  did  not  keep  pace  with  scien- 
tific achievements,  nor  a  lawyer  who  con- 
tented himself  with  the  lore  the  law-school 
taught  him.  But  we  do  employ  as  trainers 
of  the  young  not  only  those  who  do  not  keep 
up  with  modern  school  thought,  but  even 
take  the  kindergarten  product— the  one  who 
teaches  not  in  a  professional  way,  but  for 
money  enough  to  buy  some  coveted  article 
or  purchase  a  wedding  outfit.  And  then  we 
expect  our  boys  and  girls  to  grow  into  men 
and  women  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
world!  We  condemn  them  as  lacking  in 
spirit  when  they  fail.  What  a  colossal 
blunder  it  is ! 

Let  us  put  men  and  women  on  our  school- 
boards  who  will  content  themselves  with 
nothing  short  of  the  best  to  be  procured.  If 
the  opposition  is  too  strong,  then  let  us  work 
earnestly  to  secure  through  the  board  that 
is  elected  the  best  talent  possible.  Having 
obtained  it,  then  aid  the  teacher.  If  he  is  of 
the  right  sort,  he  will  appreciate  it  and 
strive  to  improve.  If  he  is  not,  public  senti- 
ment will  be  aroused,  and  his  tenure  of 
office  in  that  school  will  not  continue  for 
any  definite  length  of  time. 


If  Theodore  Roosevelt  accomplished 
nothing  else,  he  certainly  rendered  the 
nation  a  valued  service  by  bringing  into  use 
one  new  phrase,  "A  strenuous  life."  There 
is  scarcely  a  writer  who  does  not  employ  it, 
and  nearly  every  newspaper  finds  room  for 
it  in  one  or  more  columns. 

We  have  a  rich  language,  yet  the  average 
newspaper  uses  a  range  of  not  more  than 
two  hundred  words  to  express  the  daily 
"going  in  and  coming  out"  of  seventy-six 
millions  of  people  in  this  nation,  and  of 
many  other  millions  beyond  the  seas.  "The 
strenuous  life"  is  a  distinct  gain,  even 
though  it  is  played  upon  in  many  and  vari- 
ous keys.  It  is  certainly  expressive  of  the 
genius  of  our  race  and  time. 

What  a  catastrophe  it  would  be  if  "I  Said," 
"You  Said"  and  "He  Said"  should  die.  What 
a  paucity  of  conversation  there  would  be! 
"I  Said"  is  the  hero  of  the  trio ;  he  it  is  that 
always  says  the  pat  thing.  He  is  never 
worsted  in  an  argument.  "He  Said,"  poor 
fellow,  is  always  stumbling,  always  striving 
after  the  sublime  example  of  "I  Said."  A 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  my  misfortune  to  sit 
directly  in  front  of  a  specimen  of  "I  Said." 
For  two  long,  weary  hours  I  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  heroic  tale  of  "I  Said."  I 
left  the  train  and  entered  the  waiting-room. 
Another  "I  Said"  was  excitedly  regaling  a 
silent  listener  with  a  story  of  "I  Said"  and 
"He  Said."  Go  where  you  will,  in  city,  town 
or  country,  and  you  will  meet  these  interest- 
ing personages.  In  fact,  at  some  period  of 
our  life  we  each  play  the  part  of  the  three 
heroes.  Each  at  some  time  will  feign  an 
interested  expression,  that  we  in  turn  may 
have  a  wondering  listener  to  our  heroic  tale 
of  "I  said."  "I  Did"  is  an  equally  success- 
ful and  praiseworthy  character,  and  sure  to 
be  interesting  to  one  person,  notably  the 
speaker.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most 
successful  "I  Said"  has  the  least  patience 
with  the  doings  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
they  are  so  common  and  trivial  by  the  side 
of  his  mighty  achievements. 

When  a  young  female  wears  a  flat,  circular 
side-curl  gummed  on  each  temple ;  when  she 
walks  with  a  male,  not  arm  in  arm,  but  his 
arm  against  the  back  of  hers,  and  when  she 
says  "yes"  with  the  note  of  interrogation, 
you  are  generally  safe  in  asking  her  what 
wages  she  gets,  and  who  the  "feller"  was 
you  saw  her  with.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
in  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table." 

*• 

The  influence  of  the  forms  and  actions  in 
nature  is  so  needful  to  man  that,  in  its  low- 
est functions,  it  seems  to  lie  on  the  confines 
of  commodity  and  beauty.  To  the  body  and 
mind  which  have  been  cramped  by  noxious 
work  or  company  nature  is  medicinal  and 
restores  their  tone.  The  tradesman,  the 
attorney,  comes  out  of  the  din  and  craft  of 
the  street,  and  sees  the  sky  and  the  woods, 
and  is  a  man  again.  In  their  eternal  calm  he 
finds  himself.  The  health  of  the  eye  seems 
to  demand  a  horizon.  We  are  never  tired  so 
long  as  we  can  see  far  enough.— Emerson. 


jlVOID  BEGQEIS 

by  buying 

THE  IMPROVED 
U.S.  SEPARATOR 


Write  for  catalogues  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  letters  from 
users  telling  of  the  complete 
satisfaction  it  gives,  how  it 
gets  more  cream,  saves  labor 
and  repair  hills,  etc* 

Yermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
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BELLOWS  FALLS,  VI. 


For  14  Cents 

We  mail  the  following  rare  seed  noveltiea. 
lpkg.Blue  Blood  Tomato  Seed,  $  .15 
1  "  Northern  Lemon  Seed,  .15 
1  **  Mama's  Favorite  Onion  Seed,  .10 
1  *4  Emerald  Green  Cucumber  Seed,  .10 
1  **  City  Garden  Beet  Seed,  .10 
1  «*  13-Day  Radish  Seed,  .10 
1  "  LaX.  Market  Lettuce  Seed,  .16 
S  "  Brilliant  Flower  Seed,  .15 


Worth  $1.00  forl4  of  it"? 

Above  10  packages  rare  novelties  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  great 
illustrated  Seed  Catalog,  telling  all  about 
Salzer'a  Billion  Dollar  Grass 
Also  Choice  Onion  Seed,  COc.  a  Il>. 
Together  with  thousands  of  earliest  vege- 
tables and  farm  seeds,  upon  receipt  of  14c. 
and  this  notice.  When  once  you  plant 
Salzer's  Seeds  you  will  never  do  without. 
JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCrosse, Wi». 


Crops  in  Plenty 

1  The  farmers  who  will  reap  the 
-  largest  harvests  this  year  will  be 
.  those  who  sow 

If  VICK'S  SEEDS 

Moat  profitable  because  most  pro- 
duotive.  All  from  vigorous  and 
fresh  stock.  Vick's  Gabden  and 
Flobal  Guide  tells  you  all  about 
them  and  everything  pertaining  to 
a  garden  FREE  if  you  mention  what 
you  plant  most. 

JAS.  VICK'S  SONS, 
Box  No.  1525,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


FERRY'S 


You 
know  what 
you're  planting 
when     you  plant 
Ferry's  Seeds.   If  you 
buy  cheap  seeds  you  can't 
be  sure.   Take  no  chances  — 
get  Ferry's.     Dealers  every- 
where sell  them.  Write 
for  1901  Seed  Annual- 
mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


BIG  STRAWBERRY 
GIVEN  AWAY. 

u  We  will  mail  you  six  plants  of  Corsican , 
t  biggest  strawberry  on  earth,  ifyou  will 
j  send  us  15c.  for  one  new  subscription  to 

GREEN'S   FRUIT  GROWER 
i  and  Home  Companion  for  I 

I  Six  months.  Established  twenty 
years  ago.  It  has  60,000  subscribers  who  I 

I  say  it's  the  best  family  fruitjournal  in  | 
America.    Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

Green's  Fruit  Grower, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


<5>1$EPARATE 
C\  PACKETS 


Choice  Belected  flower  seeds 


double  and  mixed  varieties. 
Larkspur 
Zinnia 
Portulaca 
Cypress  Vine 
Bachelor's  Button. 
Chrysanthemum 
One  Fancy  Mixture 


Aster  Phlox 
Pansy,  Assorted      Morning  Glory 
Sweet  Peas  Nasturtiums 
Carnation  Pink  Marigold 
Forget-me-not  Candytuft 
Cosmos, Mammoth.  Sweet  Mignonette 
Poppy  Sweet  Alyssum 

All  of  the  above  and  a  selection  of  the  following  premiums: 
Palm,  Fern,  Rose,  and  Violet  Seeds. 
Send  10  cents  in  silver  or  12  centB  in  one  or  two  cent  stamps. 

We  have  a  choice  assortment  of  SWEET  PEAS,  ^  pound, 
10  cents,  postage  paid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  :  —  The  21  Packets,  %  lb.  Sweet  Peas, 
and  all  the  premiums,  25  cents  Bilver  or  26  cents  in  stamps. 
Dept.  G.  AM.  SEED  CO.,  104  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Insect  Extermination^ 

Should  be  the  aim  and  object  of  every  fruit 
grower.    Over  four  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  is  destroyed  yearly.  Have  you  * 
suffered  in  this  loss?  Why?  Why  not  FIGHT  » 

with  our  SPRAY  PUMPS 

which  do  the  work  and  save  you  dollars. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare. 

Over  250,000  in  use.  Our  new  catalogue  eiulaina 
an-  GOOD  WIDE  AWAKE  AGENTS  WANTED. 
THE  BEROER  MFG.  CO.,  Departme  at  I,  CANTON,  OHIO 
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UNTRAINED  HUSBANDS 

By  Lizzie  Clarke-Hardy 

■i>lti$E  are  constantly  being  admonished 
of  the  necessity  of  training  our 
daughters  to  proficiency  in  house- 
hold economics;  and  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  they  should  be  so 
trained.  But  thanks  to  the  practi- 
cal teachings  of  the  modern  school 
and  college  and  to  the  wise  training  of  moth- 
ers not  many  young  women  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  domestic  life  without  some  practical 
knowledge  of  its  requirements.  But  how 
many  young  men  do  we  find  who  understand 
the  first  rudiments  of  household  economy  ? 
And  what  of  the  trained  wives  of  untrained 
husbands?  Quite  often  their  position  is  a 
trying  one,  as  many  a  young  wife  can  testify. 

If  every  school  and  college  in  the  land  was 
endowed  with  a  chair  of  domestic  economy, 
and  young  men  were  compelled  to  take  a 
thorough  course  of  training  in  the  science 
of  household  economics  before  they  were 
allowed  to  marry,  it  would  be  an  unmitigated 
blessing  to  humanity,  especially  feminine 
humanity.  For  let  me  tell  you  that  all  the 
domestic  discord  and  discontent  that  has  its 
origin  in  the  one  item  of  the  expense  of  the 
household  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  inca- 
pacity or  mismanagement  of  wives,  but  quite 
as  often  may  be  charged  up  to  the  total 
ignorance  of  husbands  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing a  home  and  a  family. 

But  this  ignorance  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  remember  the  limited  oppor- 
tunity of  the  average  young  man  to  know 
or  understand  very  much  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  even  the  parental  household. 
The  father  is  engrossed  in  his  business,  and 
in  his  capacity  as  bread-winner  somehow 
manages  to  keep  the  household  ship  afloat ; 
the  mother  is  equally  engrossed  with  her 
household  affairs  and  the  training  of  her 
daughters ;  and  the  young  man,  if  he  is  of 
the  right  sort,  also  has  his  own  aims  in  life, 
and  in  fitting  himself  for  his  chosen  pro- 
fession has  little  time  or  taste  for  household 
economics,  and  prefers  to  believe  that  such 
knowledge  will  come  to  him  by  some  sort 
of  intuition  or  masculine  instinct.  And  so 
when  he  elects  to  take  to  himself  a  wife  he 
is  not  one  tenth  as  well  prepared  as  the  girl 
of  his  choice,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
a  home  training  and  the  practical  experience 
of  assisting  her  mother  in  household  duties, 
and  soon  the  trouble  begins. 

The  young  husband  has  no  idea  of  the 
actual  cost  of  supporting  a  household,  and 
stands  aghast  at  the  expense,  and  in  his 
ignorance  and  perplexity  he  soon  begins  to 
preach  economy  and  hint  at  extravagance 
and  mismanagement.  The  young  wife, 
accustomed  as  she  is  to  the  abundance  of 
her  parental  home,  which  is  the  fruit  of  long 
years  of  labor  and  of  her  father's  confidence 
in,  and  placid  acceptance  of,  her  mother's 
regime,  grows  resentful  and  discouraged, 
and  soon  there  is  a  rift  in  the  lute,  and 
domestic  discord  is  the  result,  not  so  much 
of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
as  of  the  husband's  ignorance  of  the  actual 
expense  of  maintaining  a  family. 

"When  we  were  first  married,"  said  a 
young  wife,  "my  husband  made  me  an  allow- 
ance for  household  expenses ;  but  when  by 
hard  work  and  the  strictest  economy  in 
everything  except  my  table,  which  would 
not  have  been  fair  to  him,  I  had  managed  to 
save  a  little  sum  with  which  to  purchase  a 
few  things  which  I  really  needed,  he  im- 
mediately cut  down  my  allowance,  saying 
that  he  needed  every  dollar  that  could  be 
saved  from  household  expenses  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  I  had  to  resort  to  the  shame- 
ful expedient  of  scrimping  my  table  to  bring 
him  to  his  senses.  A  man  seems  to  think 
that  the  cost  of  fuel,  provisions  and  rent 
covers  the  entire  expenses  of  the  whole 
household." 

"How  long  does  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar 
last  you,  mother  ?"  asked  a  young  husband 
when  he  and  his  wife  were  dining  at  the 
parental  board. 

The  mother  was  wise  in  her  generation ; 
perhaps  her  wits  had  been  sharpened  by 
personal  experience,  and  taking  her  cue 
from  the  troubled  look  on  the  face  of  the 
young  wife  she  replied : 

"A  dollar's  worth  of  sugar?  Well,  that 
would  depend.  I  remember  you  were  always 
a  great  lover  of  sweets,  my  boy,  but  I  long 
ago  decided  to  insure  myself  against  answer- 
ing such  questions  by  buying  my  supplies  in 
larger  quantities;  I  always  get  my  sugar 
in  fifty-pound  saoks." 


"And  is  that  good  economy?"  asked  the 
young  man. 

"I  think  it  is;  and  your  father  leaves  the 
management  of  household  affairs  entirely 
to  me.  Tou  know  women  understand  these 
things  and  are  usually  much  more  econom- 
ical than  men."  And  the  look  of  gratitude 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  wife  told  its  own 
story  of  domestic  perplexity. 

Then,  too,  the  young  husband— and  some 
who  are  not  so  young— is  prone  to  forget 
that  he  has  other  responsibilities  in  the 
home  than  that  of  mere  bread-winner.  The 
maintaining  of  a  comfortable  and  congenial 
home  means  vastly  more  to  both  husband 


and  wife  than  simply  housekeeping  and  pay- 
ing of  bills.  To  the  wife  it  should  mean  an 
interest  in  her  husband's  business  affairs, 
a  knowledge  of  his  financial  resources, 
and  a  determination  to  keep  the  household 
expenses  within  the  income,  with  a  pos- 
sible margin  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 
To  the  husband  it  should  mean  a  conscien- 
tious desire  to  provide,  so  far  as  in  him  lies, 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his  family, 
and  a  reasonable  confidence  in  his  wife's 
ability  to  manage  her  domestic  affairs  with 
wisdom  and  discretion. 

But  unhappily  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
It  is  useless  to  point  out  an  evil  unless  one 
can  offer  a  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy  in 
this  case  would  seem  to  be  that  mothers 
should  take  their  sons  more  into  their  confi- 
dence while  they  are  still  under  the  parental 
roof,  give  them  the  same  insight  into  house- 
hold economics,  and  especially  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  household,  that  she  gives 
to  her  daughters,  and  impress  their  minds 
with  the  fact  that  a  man  must  either  under- 
stand those  things  by  practical  knowledge 
or  must  be  willing  to  trust  to  his  wife's 
judgment  and  good  sense  in  the  management 
of  domestic  affairs  and  the  expending  of  the 
household  allowance.  Such  knowledge  and 
such  confidence  are  sure  safeguards  against 
domestic  discord  of  any  kind. 

% 

A  CONVENIENT  TOILET 

Where  there  are  growing  children  it  is 
often  inconvenient  to  have  all  the  bathing 
done  in  the  bedrooms,  or  to  have  them 
constantly  running  to  your  wash-stand 
for  occasions  betweentimes,  as  very  few 
children  are  thoughtful  enough  or  careful 
enough  to  pour  out  water  without  spilling  it. 

The  illustration  gives  a  very  conveniently 
arranged  affair  that  will  commend  itself  to 
all  mothers.  It  is  made  of  two  boxes— one 
long  and  one  square.  These  should  be  cov- 
ered with  white  oil-cloth,  having  the  curtains 
of  a  light  material  of  good  washable  stuff, 
and  also  easily  adjustable,  so  they  can  be 


removed  for  laundering.  Inside  the  square 
box  is  a  shelf,  which  can  hold  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good,  small-sized  towels  and  wash- 
rags.  The  pitcher,  bowl  and  furnishings 
should  be  of  white  granite-ware,  and  the 
floor  should  be  covered  with  linoleum,  with 
a  rubber  mat  in  front. 

There  is  no  use  having  things  children  are 
sure  to  spoil,  and  then  scold  or  punish  them 
for  spoiling  them.  On  the  shelf  above  should 
be  placed  common,  harmless  remedies  that 
are  needed  often  and  should  be  in  plain 
sight,  but  nothing  whatever  that  would  be 
at  all  dangerous.  A  small  closet  or  one  end 
of  a  room  could  be  devoted  to  this.  With 
this  you  could  always  keep  your  own  toilet 
in  order.  Chkistie  Irving. 


CHILD'S  CROCHETED  CAP 

Abbreviations.— Ch,  chain;  c,  crochet; 
s  c,  single  crochet ;  d  c,  double  crochet :  tr  c, 
treble  crochet ;  d  tr  e,  double  treble  crochet ; 

si  st,  slip  stitch ;  st,  stitch ;  1,  loop ; 
p,  picot. 

Material  required,  two  spools  of 
No.  300  knitting-silk. 
Chain  8,  and  join  to  form  a  ring. 
First  row— Make  21  tr  c  over  the 
ring;  join. 

Second  row— S  c  2  into  each  tr  c, 
taking  up  both  l's. 

Third  row— D  c  1  into  each  s  c, 
taking  up  both  l's. 

Fourth  row — S  c  alternately  1 
and  2  into  each  d  c,  taking  up 
both  l's. 

Fifth  row — D  c  1  into  each  s  c. 
This  gives  64  st  in  all. 

Sixth  row — *  D  tr  c  3  into  1  d  c 
of  fifth  row,  taking  up  both  l's. 
Hold  the  last  st  of  each  d  tr  c 
on  hook  until  all  three  are  made, 
then  draw  off  all  at  one  time ;  eh 
8,  s  c  to  fourth  st,  **  turn,  make 
8  s  c,  ** ;  repeat  from  **  to  **  seven 
times,  making  eight  rows  in  all, 
taking  up  both  l's  of  each  st,  *; 
repeat  from  *  to  *,  joining  the  last 
square  by  si  st  to  first  group  of  d 
tr  c,  making  in  all  eight  squares 
and  8  d  tr  c  groups. 

Seventh  row — *  3  d  tr  c  over 
3  d  tr  c  of  sixth  row,  holding  last 
st  on  hook  and  drawing  all  three 
off  at  one  time ;  ch  8,  s  c  to  loose 
corner  of  square,  ch  8;  repeat 
from  *  all  around. 

Eighth  row— 1  s  c  into  each  st 
of  seventh  row. 

Ninth  row — 1  tr  c  into  each  s  c 
of  eighth  row,  taking  up  back  1 
and  adding  an  extra  tr  c  over  each 
square  and  each  group  of  d  tr  c. 
Tenth  row— Having  joined  ninth  row,  * 
ch  5,  s  c  to  third  st,  * ;  repeat  from  *  to  *  all 
around. 

Eleventh  row — Bring  the  thread  to  middle 
st  of  first  5  ch  of  tenth  row ;  into  this  st 
group  4  tr  c;  repeat  the  4  tr  e  into  middle  st 
of  each  5  ch  all  around. 

Twelfth'  row^*  1  tr  c  over  each  of  4  tr  c, 
holding  last  st  on  hook  until  four  are  made, 
then  draw  off  all 
at  one  time,  ch  4; 
repeat  from  *. 

Thirteenth  row 
—From  middle  of 
first  4  ch  of  twelfth 
row  *  ch  7,  s  c  un- 
der next  4  ch ;  re- 
peat from  *  all 
around.  The  crown 
is  now  complete, 
having  been  kept 
perfectly  flat.  From 
now  on  we  will 
add  no  more  extra 
stitches. 

Fourteenth  row 
—From  middle  st 
of  7  ch  *  ch  4,  s  c  to 
middle  st  of  next 
7  ch ;  repeat  from  *. 

Fifteenth  row— 1 
tr  c  around  each  st 
of  fourteenth  row, 
leaving  two  inches 
for  the  back,  mak- 
ing 1  p  to  every 

4  tr  c  as  follows :  Ch  5,  si  st  through  the  two 
1  of  the  last  st  of  previous  tr  c;  hold  this  si 
st  and  the  last  st  of  5  ch  on  hook  until 
another  tr  c  is  made,  then  draw  off  the 
three  at  one  time. 

Sixteenth  row— We  are  now  at  the  left 
corner  of  the  hood.  *  Turn,  ch  3,  s  c  to  p ; 
repeat  from  *  back  to  right  corner. 

Seventeenth  row— 3  tr  c  under  each  3  eh  of 
sixteenth  row,  with  1  tr  c  over  each  p. 

Eighteenth  row— Turn,  s  c  1  in  each  tr  c  of 
previous  row,  taking  up  back  1— that  is,  the 


one  next  to  you— as  you  are  now  working 
from  the  wrong  side. 

Nineteenth  row— Turn,  repeat  sixth  row 
except  to  have  the  d  tr  c-and  8  eh  five  st  apart 
instead  of  three.  'When  you  reach  the  left 
corner  s  c  1  into  each  st  across  the  back, 
taking  up  the  back  1. 

Twentieth  row— From  the  right  corner 
repeat  seventh  row  except  to  ch  5  instead  of 
8  between  d  tr  c  and  squares ;  s  c  as  before 
around  the  back. 

Twenty-first  row — Tr  c  5  under  each  5  ch, 
with  1  tr  c  over  each  group  of  d  tr  c  and  over 
each  square. 

Twenty-second  row— Turn,  and  from  the 
wrong  side  s  c  1  into  each  tr  c,  taking  up  1 
next  to  you. 

Twenty-third  row— Turn,  *  ch  7,  s  c  to 
fourth  st;  repeat  from  *  to  left  side,  s  c 
around  the  back. 

Twenty-fourth  row— Repeat  eleventh  row, 
grouping  the  four  tr  c  in  middle  st  of  7  eh ; 
s  c  around  the  back. 

Twenty-fifth  row— Repeat  twelfth  row 
except  to  ch  3  instead  of  4  between  the 
groups  of  tr  c ;  s  c  around  the  back. 

Twenty-sixth  row—*  Ch  7,  s  c  to  3  ch; 
repeat  from  *  to  left  side. 

Twenty-seventh  row— Turn,  *  ch  3,  s  c  to 
7  ch ;  repeat  from  *. 

Twenty-eighth  row— Turn,  3  tr  c  under 
each  3  ch,  and  1  tr  c  overfeach  s  c  of  previous 
row,  making  one  p  to  every  4  tr  e. 

Twenty-ninth  row— Turn,  *  ch  3,  s  c  to 
next  p ;  repeat  from  *. 

Thirtieth  row— Turn,  repeat  twenty-eighth 
row.  From  left  corner  s  c  around  back, 
making  1  p  to  every  4  s  e. 

Thirty-first  row— Ch  3,  s  c  to  p ;  repeat  all 
around. 

Thirty-second  row— Ch  3,  d  c  to  s  c  over  p ; 
repeat  all  around. 

Thirty-third  row—*  D  c  under  3  ch  of 
thirty-first  row ;  d  tr  c  12  under  second  3  ch 
from  where  you  begin,  making  3  p  to  each 
scallop ;  repeat  from  *. 

Thirty-fourth  row— Repeat  thirty-third 
row  on  thirty-second  row,  making  the  scallop 
right  under  the  d  e  of  thirty-third  row. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Orr, 

* 

KITCHEN  COMFORTS 

While  good  meals  may  be  served  from  a 
poor  kitchen,  yet  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
much  unnecessary  strength  and  -patience 
on  the  part  of  the  cook.  My  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  a  small  kitchen  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  large  one.  If  the  kitchen  is 
large  one  is  tempted  to  use  it  for  kitchen, 
dining-room  and  general  living-room  and 
live  constantly  among  the  odors  of  cooking. 
Housework  is  monotonous  at  best,  and  even 
the  small  variety  afforded  by  working  a  part 
of  the  day  in  a  different  room  is  a  restful 
change.  It  is  much  better,  also,  to  have  a 
small  kitchen  and  a  separate  room  for 
laundry-work  than  to  have  one  large  room 
do  duty  for  both. 

The  two  most  important  kitchen  comforts 
are  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  fuel 
close  at  hand.  The  houses  in  which  our 
grandmothers  and  mothers  lived  and  worked 
were  surely  not  built  for  convenience.  I 
do  not  recall  a  single  farm-house  of  thirty 
years  ago  where 
the  water  from  the 
well  waspiped  into 
the  house.and  they 
are  the  exceptions 
even  now.  No 
matter  what  the 
weather,  some  one 
must  go  out  of 
doors,  almost 
always  down 
steps,  and  at  least 
a  rod  or  two  away, 
laboriously  draw 
wit;h  a  windlass  or 
pump  and  carry 
every  drop  of  water 
used  in  the  house. 
Where  the  well- 
water  is  hard 
cisterns  are  some- 
times made,  the 
pump  for  which 
is  in  the  kitchen. 
The  first  farm- 
house I  ever  knew 
where  the  well- 
water  was  brought  into  the  house  was 
arranged  as  follows :  The  well  was  a  few 
feet  from  the  kitchen  door.  Into  this  was 
put  a  force-pump  with  a  detachable  pipe 
leading  to  a  large  cask,  which  was  set  on  a 
platform  close  to  the  kitchen  wall  and  high 
enough  to  bring  the  bottom  about  the  height 
of  the  sink  inside  the  kitchen.  A  pipe  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cask  came  through  the 
wall  and  had  a  faucet  over  the  sink.  Every 
morning  the  hired  man  with  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pump-handle  filled  this  cask,  which 
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supplied  the  house  for  the  day.  A  piece  of 
rubber  hose  could  be  attached  to  the  faucet 
and  the  reservoir  on  the  range  filled  with 
no  trouble.  This  was  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, cost  but  a  trifle  after  the  pump  was  in, 
and  yet  was  of  untold  value  to  the  housewife. 

If  the  water  of  the  well  is  soft,  and  one 
can  have  a  windmill  with  large  tank,  the 
question  of  water  supply  for  the  house  is 
easily  settled ;  if  not,  a  cistern  is  needed  to 
supply  the  laundry,  bath-room,  etc.,  with 
soft  water.  Instead  of  putting  a  cistern  in 
the  ground  or  cellar  some  farmers  are  hav- 
ing a  galvanized-iron  cistern  put  in  the  attic, 
preferably  over  the  kitchen,  conducting  the 
water  from  the  roof  into  it  and  piping  it  to 
any  part  of  the  house  where  needed.  No 
pump  is  needed,  and  with  proper  fittings  to 
the  range  either  hot  or  cold  water  is  had  by 
simply  turning  a  faucet. 

Carrying  coal  for  fires  is  too  heavy  work 
for  a  woman.  If  coal  is  the  fuel  used,  let  its 
place  of  storage  be  adjoining  the  kitchen, 
with  a  small  door,  from  which  it  may  be 
shoveled  direct  to  the  range.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  let  there  be  at  least  the  day's 
supply  placed  at  hand  every  morning.  If 
wood  is  used,  let  me  beg  the  good  man  to 
have  it  cut  a  year  ahead,  so  there  will  be 
no  green  wood  to  burn.  Do  this  for  both 
economy  and  comfort.  Live  in  a  small 
house,  if  necessary,  never  mind  if  you  do 
not  have  a  parlor,  but  have  a  wood-house 
adjoining  the  kitchen;  then  a  wood-box  can 
be  built  in  the  partition,  opening  on  both 
sides,  so  it  can  be  filled  from  the  wood-house 
side  and  the  wood  taken  out  in  the  kitchen. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  comforts 
which  the  one  who  must  spend  so  much  of 
her  time  in  the  kitchen  ought  to  have— com- 
forts which  do  not  require  much  money  to 
provide,  only  a  little  planning  and  fore- 
thought. A  dumb-waiter  into  the  cellar  is 
one  of  these,  and  how  many  weary  footsteps 
it  will  save !  Stationary  tubs  in  the  laundry, 
with  a  good  drain  properly  trapped  to  carry 
the  water  from  these  and  the  kitchen  sink 
to  a  safe  distance  from  the  house,  save 
much  hard  labor.  Not  one  kitchen  in  twenty 
is  properly  supplied  with  utensils ;  namely, 
measuring-cups,  egg-whips,  strainers,  veg- 
etable-slicers,  cake-pans,  etc.,  which  may  be 
found  on  the  five-cent  and  ten-cent  tables  of 
house-furnishing  stores. 

Husbands  are  not  so  much  to  blame  for  the 
lack  of  kitchen  comforts.  They  are  more 
thoughtless  than  selfish,  and  it  is  the  wife's 
place  to  plan  the  best  and  easiest  methods 
for  her  work,  and  urge  the  need  of  added 
conveniences  within  the  limits  of  the  family 
purse.  There  is  no  merit  in  patiently  plod- 
ding along  in  the  old  ways  of  mother  and 
grandmother  when  by  using  one's  brains 
better  and  easier  ways  can  be  attained. 

Maida  McL. 
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WHEN  WOMEN  GROW  YOUNG  INSTEAD 
OF  OLD 

How  often  nowadays  some  lady  friend 
will  laughingly  own  to  her  thirty-five,  forty 
or  mayhap  fifty  years  of  life  and  then  re- 
flectively add,  "How  strange  it  is!  When  I 
was  a  young  girl  I  considered  any  one  who 
had  reached  my  present  age  an  old,  old 
woman.  I  dreaded  the  thought  of  passing 
out  of  the  twenties.  But  now  I  do  not  feel 
old  at  all.  I  enjoy  life  as  well  as  ever.  I  do 
not  think  now  that  it  is  a  misfortune  to  ac- 
cumulate years.  Have  times  changed,  or 
is  the  change  in  me?" 

Yes,  dear  madam,  you  have  changed,  but 
times  have  also  changed.  Old-time  prej- 
udices are  relegated  to  the  past  or  modified 
to  conform  with  more  modern  ideas.  Here 
and  there  an  antiquated  specimen  remains 
of  the  old  type  of  womanhood,  but  they  are 
fast  passing  away.  Mature  women  of  to-day 
remember  when  every  woman  of  forty  was 
spoken  of  as  an  old  woman.  The  woman  of 
forty  once  really  deserved  to  be  called  old. 
She  persisted  in  making  a  guy  of  herself  in 
dress.  Her  dresses  were  of  the  soberest 
and  dullest  of  colors.  Her  severely  plain 
bonnet  was  about  somber  enough  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  a  ninety-year-old  dyspeptic 
who  was  sick  of  this  world  and  all  of  its 
vanities.  Her  hair  was  combed  primly  back 
in  the  tightest,  most  trying  manner,  and 
twisted  back  in  a  little  hard  knot  that  was 
fastened  to  her  head  with  an  ugly  tuck-comb. 
Not  a  ribbon  or  a  ruffle  or  an  ornament 
appeared  upon  her.  If  she  saw  a  becoming 
thing  on  another  woman  she  sighed  and 
said  she  herself  was  "too  old  for  that." 

If  she  lived  in  the  country,  the  woman  of 
forty  wore  a  slat-sunbonnet  to  church  and 
school  exhibitions,  the  only  places  of  in- 
struction or  amusement  she  did  not  feel 
too  old  to  attend.  If  in  town,  she  saw  to  it 
that  her  plain  black  bonnet  was  of  the  most 
unbecoming  shape  possible.  How  often  have 
we  seen  dear,  thin-featured  women  wear 


immense  poke-bonnets  till  the  withered 
f  aoe  behind  the  wide  rim  reminded  one  of  a 
pea-pod  with  one  shriveled  pea  sticking  to  it ! 
Or  how  often  have  we  seen  a  rotund  face 
topped  off  by  a  skin-tight  silk  bonnet  about 
big  enough  for  a  two-year-old  child!  Cle- 
opatra herself  would  have  looked  like  a 
fright  in  such  a  rig. 

And  her  mind  was  as  unprogressive  as  her 
dress.  From  "A  to  Izzard"  her  cares,  am- 
bitions, thoughts  and  wishes  were  upon  her 
children  and  household.   Her  only  relax- 
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ations  or  outside  interests  were  a  certain 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  her  neighbors, 
a  more  or  less  regular  attendance  at  preach- 
ing and  prayer-meetings,  and  an  occasional 
dinner-giving  or  quilt-tacking. 

Absolutely  not  the  slightest  real  mental 
stimulus  came  to  her  after  her  marriage. 
Politics,  reforms,  arts,  science,  history,  were 
all  dead  letters  to  her.  Brains  unused  grow 
rusty  and  dull ;  sympathies  not  exerted  re- 
act, leaving  prejudices  and  narrow-minded- 
ness enthroned;  faculties  not  cultivated 
grow  torpid.  No  wonder  the  average  woman 
of  the  generation  beyond  us  was  "too  old" 
to  learn  a  new  embroidery-stitch  at  thirty- 
five,  or  too  advanced  in  years  to  "be  out 
nights"  to  an  opera  or  lecture  after  she  was 
forty !  No  wonder,  also,  that  she  considered 
an  "advanced"  woman  or  a  woman  doctor  or 
lawyer  as  amonstrosity  and  libel  on  her  sex ! 

Women  are  yet 
more  listless  men- 
tally than  they 
ought  to  be.  Never- 
theless there  is  a 
marked  change  for 
the  better,  and  this 
change  is  full  of 
promise  of  better 
things  to  come. 
Take  my  own  town 
as  an  example.  It  is 
a  mere  backwoods 
hamlet,  in  a  slow, 

conservative  neighborhood.  It  is  a  com- 
munity where  nearly  every  woman  does  her 
own  work.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  would  see 
the  old  regime  in  force.  But  we  do  not. 
Instead  of  that  we  surprise  one  neighbor 
as  she  is  practising  at  the  organ.  She  is 
fifty,  and  has  raised  a  large  family.  Now,  in 
the  leisure  days  of  late  middle  life,  she  has 


And,  therefore,  strange  as  the  paradox 
may  seem,  as  the  world  grows  old  the 
women  grow  young,  and  keep  young.  As 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  to  Julia  Ward 
Howe  upon  her  seventieth  birthday,  "It  is 
better  to  be  seventy  years  young  than  forty 
years  old."  Lora  S.  La  Mance. 
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ZWIEBACK 

Many  people  who  are  troubled  with  indi- 
gestion have  found  relief  from  eating  zwie- 
back instead  of  bread.  This,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  twice-baked  bread,  and  instead 
of  buying  the  imported  variety  a  good  sub- 
stitute may  be  made  at  home.  Cut  a  loaf  of 
bread  into  slices  a  little  thicker  than  for  the 
table,  lay  them  on  a  pan  and  set  them  in 
the  warming-oven,  or  in  the  baking-oven 
when  the  fire  is  low.  The  object  is  to  have 
the  slices  thoroughly  dried  through  without 
being  browned.  I  usually  put  mine  in  the 
warming-oven  and  shut  the  door  while 
the  dinner  is  being  cooked,  and  leave  them 
in  until  morning.  They  are  then  thoroughly 
dried,  crisp  and  delicious.  As  they  must  be 
eaten  slowly  and  thoroughly  masticated  a 
less  quantity  satisfies  the  appetite  than  of 
fresh  bread,  and  perhaps  herein  lies  a  part 
of  the  merit.  This  zwieback  is  said  to  be 
the  only  form  of  bread  that  should  be  eaten 
by  those  who  wish  to  reduce  their  flesh,  the 
diet  for  which  must  not  contain  any  sweets 
or  starchy  food.  Maida  McL. 
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DRESS  ACCESSORIES 

We  here  illustrate  an  imperial  tie  with 
fringed  ends.  Next  to  the  fringe  is  a  row 
of  herring-bone.  For  this  eight  threads 
are  drawn.  The  drawn  threads  are  hem- 
stitched on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  half 
of  one  division  of  hemstitched  threads  is 
caught  to  half  of  the  next.  Above  this  come 
three  rows  of  insertion,  the  middle  row 
being  deeper  than  the  outside  rows,  which 
are  of  the  same  depth.  A  small  space  of 
the  goods  is  between  each  insertion,  and 
is  covered  with  herring-bone  stitch.  No. 
1,000  lace-thread  is  used  in  this  tie.  The 
top  and  bottom  rows  are  identical.  The 
threads  are  tied  in  divisions  of  four  twice 
through  the  middle.  One  row  of  "knot- 
stitch"  ties  the  top  divisions,  twisting 
through  the  top  row  of  the  middle  fastening- 
thread,  and  a  row  of  the  same  at  the  bottom, 
twisting  through  the  bottom  middle  fasten- 
ing-thread. The  middle  insertion  is  more 
tedious.  This  pattern  is  known  as  the 
"butterfly."  Only  one  thread  is  carried 
through  the  center  to  catch  the  divisions 
into  groups.  Three  divisions  are  caught  in- 
to groups  of  five,  every  fourth  group  being 
caught  into  a  bunch  of  four.  Three  threads 
are  carried  top  and  bottom,  and  are 
"knotted"  where  they  cross  each  other  with 


fill  half  full  with  dough,  and  when  taken 
from  the  oven  lay  on  the  side  on  the  table 
for  five  minutes,  and  they  will  readily 
slip  out. 

Peaches  and  Cee am.— So  many  delicious 
desserts  can  easily  be  made  with  whipped 
cream  that  it  has  come  to  be  the  one  thing 
of  all  others  that  the  town  housewife  most 
envies  her  country  friends.  Whip  two 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  cream  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar 
and  one  half  teaspoonful  of  almond  or 
vanilla  extract,  heap  over  canned  peaches, 
and  serve  either  with  or  without  some  del- 
icate cake. 

Whipped  Jelly. — Currant  or  other  tart 
jelly  is  far  more  dainty  whipped.  With  an 
egg-whip  or  fork  beat  a  glassful  of  jelly  un- 
til light  and  foamy,  then  fold  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  white  of  one  egg,  heap  on  a  low  glass 
dish,  and  serve. 

Kathebine  B.  Johnson. 
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Imperial  Tie— Detail  op 
Insertion 

the  "knot-stitch"  four  times,  these  "knot- 
tings"  forming  a  small  diamond  of  "knot- 
stitches."  The  threads  for  the  bunches  of 
four  are  carried  across  the  center.  The 
wings  of  the  butterfly  are  woven  from  these 
taken  up  the  study  of  music,  "to  employ  her   threads,  the  fancy  edges  to  the  wings  be- 


time,"  as  she  says.  Another  neighbor,  for 
fifteen  years  a  mother,  wrote  a  play  for  our 
young  people's  amateur  club,  trained  each 
one,  and  acted  as  stage-manager  besides.  A 
second  play  was  written  by  another  towns- 
woman— a  wife,  mother  and  middle-aged 
woman — and  both  plays  were  considered  a 
success.  A  grandmother  is  the  best-posted 
politician  in  our  town;  a  woman  of  fifty- 
seven  is  at  the  head  of  the  Sunday-school 
work  in  the  county,  and  a  rustling  one  at 
that ;  a  woman  of  fifty  is  at  the  head  of  our 
missionary  affairs ;  one  housewife  writes  for 
magazines,  and  gets  her  pay  for  it;  two 
women  of  fifty  paint  in  oil  and  water  colors, 
and  several  women  over  thirty  are  experts 
in  various  kinds  of  art-work.  Put  a  dozen 
energetic  women  like  these  in  a  town  that  do 
not  intend  to  rust  out,  and  that  do  intend 
to  keep  young,  and  their  influence  directly 
influences  every  other  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. Multiply  what  is  taking  place  in 
this  little  town  by  the  influence  going  on  in  a 
hundred  thousand  places  like  it  and  we  begin 
to  see  the  dynamic  force  of  this  uprising. 


ing  made  with  "knot-stitch,"  the  head  and 
tail  being  woven  with  the  drawn  threads. 
Above  this  insertion  comes  another  row  of 
dainty  herring-bone.  One  yard  of  lawn  cut 
on  the  bias  will  make  this  tie,  piecing  it  at 
the  back  in  the  middle.  It  is  finished  off 
with  a  bias  piping  of  the  goods. 

Mbs.  J.  K.  Binfobd. 
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WELL-TRIED  DISHES 

Sandwiches.— From  being  invariably 
filled  with  some  sort  of  a  meat  preparation 
and  considered  a  special  dish  for  picnics  and 
lunches  generally  there  has  come  to  be 
almost  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  fillings  for 
sandwiches,  and  they  are  one  of  the  most 
favored  accompaniments  of  a  salad,  as  well 
as  a  popular  course  for  luncheon  or  after- 
noon tea.  All  the  different  kinds  of  bread 
are  used,  and  are  cut  round  with  a  biscuit- 
cutter,  square,  oblong,  diamond  or  trian- 
gular with  a  sharp  knife,  or  rolls  of  bread 
are  baked  for  the  purpose  in  one-pound 
baking-powder  cans.   Butter  the  cans  well, 


SCHOOL  CLOAKS 

Becently  I  made  two  long  cloaks  for  school 
wear  out  of  the  plain,  or  body,  part  of  colored 
cotton  blankets,  lined  with  drab-colored  out- 
ing-cloth. The  blankets  were  seventy-five 
cents  a  pair  (each  cloak  required  a  pair), 
the  lining  for  each  cloak  was  forty  cents, 
thread  five  cents,  and  a  good  cloak-pattern  ten 
cents.  Two  short  days'  work  completed  one 
cloak,  and  at  a  money  cost  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  nice-looking  and  warm 
cloak  was  produced.  The  blanket-borders 
were  used  for  skirts  for  children  and  for  a 
baby-blanket.  Two  borders  were  sewn 
together  lengthwise  for  the  blanket.  The 
outside  and  lining  of  the  cloaks  were  fitted 
separately  and  sewn  up  separately,  then 
turned  together,  seams  being  turned  in  on 
both,  so  no  raw  seams  were  shown.  The 
bottoms  of  both  were  turned  in  and  stitched, 
the  sleeves  fastened  together  at  the  cuff, 
and  the  collar  fastened  to  both  lining  and 
cloak.  The  cape  was  made  separate.  No 
allowance  was  made  for  buttons,  as  they 
were  taken  off  old  ones.  One  cloak  was  a 
drab,  the  other  a  dark  cream-color,  and 
unless  you  have  seen  garments  made  of  this 
you've  no  idea  how  warm  and  presentable 
they  are.  Emma  Cleaewatebs. 
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NEW  TOUCHES  FOR  OLD-TIME  DISHES 

Macaboni  and  Oysteb  Scallop.— Boil 
the  macaroni  twenty  minutes  in  salted 
water,  drain  through  a  colander,  and  turn 
cold  water  over  at  once  to  prevent  it  being 
pasty.  Fill  a  baking-dish  with  alternate 
layers  of  oysters  and  macaroni,  seasoning 
each  layer  of  the  former  with  salt  and  pep- 
per and  a  little  minced  celery;  pour  one 
cupful  of  cream  over,  scatter  buttered  bread- 
crumbs over  the  top,  and  bake  twenty  min- 
utes.  Serve  hot. 

Glazed  Turnips.— Pare,  cut  in  thin 
slices,  and  boil  in  salted  water  ten  minutes. 
Put  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  over  the  fire 
with  one  half  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
sugar,  one  pint  of  cinnamon  and  a  dusting 
of  pepper  and  one  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Drain  the  turnips,  lay  in  a  baking-dish,  pour 
the  sauce  over,  and  bake  half  an  hour,  bast- 
ing often.  Melt  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  make 
a  sauce  with  the  liquor  from  the  turnips. 
Pour  the  sauce  in  a  serving-dish,  lay  the 
turnips  over  the  top,  and  serve. 

Kathebine  B.  Johnson. 
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ILLINGWORTH  PUDDING 

Cream  together  four  ounces  each  of  butter, 
sugar  and  the  yolks  of  two  well-beaten 
large  eggs,  and  beat  well  together,  stir- 
ring in  alternately  stiffly  whipped  whites 
of  the  eggs  and  four  ounces  of  sifted  flour. 
Mix  in  quickly  one  third  ,  of  a  preserved 
pineapple  cut  into  dice,  and  at  once  fill  a 
well-buttered  mold  with  the  mixture ;  cover 
with  a  buttered  paper,  steam  an  hour,  and 
serve  with  the  following :  Cut  up  the  rest  of 
the  pineapple  and  stew  it  in  its  own  syrup 
until  tender,  then  rub  it  all  through  a  sieve, 
reheat  this  puree  in  the  bain-marie,  add  a 
squeeze  of  lemon-juice  and  a  liqueur-glass- 
ful of  rum,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 


ICELAND  PUDDING 

Dissolve  one  half  ounce  of  best  leaf  gel- 
atin with  two  ounces  of  loaf-sugar  in  rather 
more  than  one  pint  of  single  cream  or  new 
milk,  then  let  it  cool,  and  mix  in  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth  and  one 
wine-glassful  of  sherry ;  whisk  it  all  till  stiff, 
and  then  mold.  Turn  out  when  set,  and 
garnish  with  whipped  cream  and  either 
blackberry  or  cranberry. jelly. 

[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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Chapter  III.— Continued 


_  ow  all  this  time  the  subject  of  Uncle 
Peter's  mysterious  find  had  been  in  the 
background  of  Hugh's  thoughts,  and 
when  the  Croziers  took  leave  he  was 
vexed  to  see  Hobart  linger  behind  with 
Emily  and  to  catch  the  words  "a  big 
strike,"  "anything  peculiar"  and  "a 
great  secret,  remember."  The  truth 
was,  he  himself  had  what  he  believed  was  a  clue, 
derived  from  a  little  incident  which  had  taken 
place  some  weeks  before.  A  party  of  boarders 
from  a  neighboring  town  had  stopped  and  asked 
permission  to  picnic  by  the  cold  spring.  They  had 
driven  in  down  the  lane,  built  a  fire,  roasted  corn, 
and  otherwise  disported  themselves  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind.  Among  the  rest  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  proved  to  be  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Uncle  Peter's— a  former  professor  in  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  This  ex-professor  roamed 
about  freely,  picking  up  specimens  and  tapping 
cliffs  with  his  cane,  and  before  the  party  left  he 
came  up  to  the  house  and  had  a  chat  with  Uncle 
Peter  in  the  front  parlor.  Hobart  was  away,  but 
Hugh  chanced  to  be  passing  just  then,  and  a  sen- 
tence or  two  floated  out  through  the  open  window. 

"Yes,  sir,  nature  drops  them  like— like  hot 
cakes,"  the  professor  had  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"That's  a  curious  thing!"  Uncle  Peter  exclaimed, 
with  deep  interest. 

"It  is  curious.  Now,  I  know  a  gentleman  who 
has  a  large  private  museum—" 

Hugh  passed  on  out  of  hearing,  wondering  idly 
what  it  might  be  that  nature  treated  so  cavalierly. 
He  had  not  thought  of  it  since,  until  his  uncle's 
words  suggested  that  the  professor  referred  to 
some  valuable  mineral  deposit— garnets,  for  in- 
stance—crystallized by  the  action  of  heat  in  some 
mysterious  way,  and  only  waiting  to  be  brought 
to  light  and  transferred  to  the  "large  private 
museum."  His  knowledge  of  geology  was  ex- 
ceedingly vague,  but  he  determined  to  study  up 
the  subject  and  examine  the  cliffs  and  rocks  thor- 
oughly, leaving  Hobart  to  dig  muck  undisturbed. 
Such  a  find  as  he  hoped  for  would  be  a  feather  in 
his  cap  and  reverse  their  usual  roles  of  the  hare 
and  the  tortoise.  It  did  occur  to  him  that  per- 
haps, in  strict  fairness,  he  ought  to  share  this 
chance-gained  clue  with  his  brother,  but  he  dis- 
missed the  idea  as  Quixotic;  and  meanwhile 
Hobart,  after  a  few  plunges  into  the  swamp,  con- 
cluded that,  to  use  Uncle  Peter's  expression, 
he  was  "barking  up  the  wrong  tree,"  and  so 
literally  and  metaphorically  washed  his  hands  of 
the  matter.  This  left  the  field  free  to  Hugh,  who 
from  that  time  on  kept  his  pockets  loaded  with 
specimens  of  sandstone  and  quartz,  and  cherished 
a  belief  that  he  should  soon  put  his  finger  on 
"something  val'able." 

Meanwhile  the  impending  husking-bee  took  up 
a  good  share  of  our  young  men's  thoughts,  and 
caused  quite  a  flutter  among  their  acquaintances, 
entertainments  being  rare  enough  to  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  Emily's  rhyme,  which  Hugh 
had  pocketed,  "to  keep  it  from  blowing  away," 
was  copied  in  his  best  hand  and  pretty  generally 
distributed,  for  it  was  to  be  a  neighborhood  gath- 
ering, and  there  were  no  lines  of  fashionable  ex- 
clusiveness  in  Rockham.  It  was  whispered  that 
all  the  girls  were  coming  in  quaint  gowns  and 
kerchiefs,  and  even  Phebe  was  bribed  to  adorn 
her  towering  head  with  an  antique  comb.  In  the 
log  kitchen  strings  of  peppers,  ropes  of  dried 
apples  and  braids  of  seed-corn  hung  from  the 
dark  oak  beams,  while  the  old  brick  oven  was 
heated  to  bake  the  pies,  and  a  fire  of  cord-wood 
laid  in  the  cavernous  chimney.  The  day  came  at 
last— perfect  Indian-summer  weather,  as  mild  as 
June— and  every  one  except  Hobart  was  in  a  tem- 
per to  match  the  season.  He  was  unaccountably 
touchy  and  queer,  and  at  the  very  last  moment, 
after  the  huskers  were  fairly  on  their  way,  the 
reason  came  out  like  a  bursting  bomb,  shaking 
the  very  ground  under  the  feet  of  our  principal 
actors. 

It  happened  in  this  way:  Hugh  was  standing  in 
the  great  barn,  privately  wondering  whether  the 
moon  and  three  lanterns  would  give  light  enough  to 
see  a  red  ear  by,  when  his  elder  brother  strolled 
up  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  remarked 
in  the  slightly  hectoring  tone  which  he  sometimes 
adopted  of  late:  . 

"See  here,  Hugh,  I  suppose  you  intend  to  be 
impartial  in  your  attentions  to-night— heh?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  demanded  Hugh, 
with  some  spirit. 

"Well,  you  ought  to,  you  know,  in  your  posi- 
tion—one of  the  hosts,  and  all  that*"  * 

"I  will,  then,  though  I  shall  hate  to  take  Laura 
away  from  you,"  answered  Hugh,  with  a  laugh. 
"She'll  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  what  Leon  calls 
'kitticat.' " 

"By  the  way,  you  know  girls  like  Laura  won't 
stand  any  fooling  about  red  ears  and  that  sort  of 
nonsense,"  observed  Hobart. 

"Who  mentioned  red  ears?"  returned  Hugh, 
feeling  the  blood  mount  to  his  face. 

"Nobody,  I  believe,  though  I  notice  you're  dis- 
playing two  fine  ones  already.  But  what  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  is,  I  don't  like  your  way  of  pairing  off 
with  Emily  Crozier." 

Hugh  was  conscious  of  a  distinct  shock.  His 
irritation  vanished,  giving  place  to  a  deeper  emo- 
tion, and  after  an  instant  he  replied,  in  a  low 
voice,  "Really,  Hobart,  I  don't  see  what  business 
it  is  of  yours." 

"It's  my  business  because  I  like  her  myself!" 
answered  Hobart,  decisively. 


The  tone  implied  more  than  the  words.  It 
hardly  needed  that  Hugh  should  exclaim,  "Like 
her!  You  don't  mean—"  or  that  Hobart  should 
answer,  emphatically,  "Yes,  sir,  I  do!"  A  cricket 
chirped,  and  a  mouse  was  heard  rustling  under 
the  corn-heap  in  the  long  moment  before  the 
reply  came: 

"In  that  case  it's  for  her  to  choose." 

"Of  course  it  is— if  it  ever  comes  to  a  choice. 
Meantime  I  don't  intend  that  you  shall  monopolize 
her,  so  I  thought  we'd  better  understand  each 
other,  that's  all!  Ha-ha!  how  solemn  the  boy 
looks!  I  dare  say  we  shall  change  our  minds  or 
some  other  chap  will  carry  her  off,  anyhow,  so  I 
wouldn't  be  savage." 

"I'm  not  savage,"  said  Hugh,  his  face  clearing. 
Hobart  was  joking,  as  usual— he  couldn't  be 
serious  and  speak  in  that  bantering  way. 

"You  see,"  the  elder  went  on,  "if  I— that  is, 
whichever  one  beats  will  be  quite  a— a—" 

"Croesus?"  suggested  Hugh,  with  mild  irony. 


and  see  the  world^for  she  told  me  she  did,"  cried 
Hobart,  triumphantly. 

Hugh  bit  his  lip,  feeling  checkmated.  "Well, 
that  isn't  for  us  to  decide,"  he  observed,  curtly, 
after  a  moment.  "The  question  is,  'What  do  you 
propose  to  do?'" 

He 'could  not  utter  what  was  in  his  mind— the 
mingled  boyish  dismay  and  passionate  resolution, 
the  strange  pang  of  tenderness  over  Hobart's 
confidence,  the  half-ludicrous  sense  that  he  had 
been  surprised  out  of  a  secret  never  confessed 
even  to  himself;  all  these  were  too  novel  and  too 
chaotic  for  words.  He  could  only  repeat,  impa- 
tiently : 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

"Well,  simply  this:  To  hold  our  tongues  and 
take  turns  in  beauing  her  round;  be  pleasant 
and  friendly,  of  course,  but  not  commit  ourselves 
nor  ask  her  for  an  answer  until  our  time  is  up. 
Then,  if  we're  still  of  the  same  mind,  the  one  who 
gets  the  plum  shall  have  the  first  chance  to  plead 
his  cause.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it's  hard  waiting,  but 
we're  all  young,  and  that  will  be  the  fairest  way 
for  us,  and  for  her,  too."  Hobart  hesitated,  then 
added,  "It's  hard  to  be  real  rivals,  old  fellow ;  but 
if  we  are,  at  least  there's  no  one  to  blame,  and  we 
can  trust  each  other  not  to  take  any  mean  advan- 
tage." 

"That's  so,"  said  Hugh,  briefly ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant he  put  out  his  hand,  which  met  his  brother's 
in  a  grip  full  of  affection  and  confidence.  For  a 
moment  they  stood  so;  then  by  a  common  im- 


"He  tore  out  of  the  yard  on  the  back  of  the  bay  mare' 


"No;  hang  it,  you  know  very  well  what  I  mean! 
Quite  a—" 

"A  belle?"  proposed  Hugh. 

"Confound  you!  What  I  mean  is,  he'll  cut  quite 
a  dash— be  run  after,  and  all  that— parti,  there, 
that's  the  word!  In  that  case  he  may  find  that  a 
countrified  little  thing  like  Emily  isn't  in  keeping 
with  his  prospects,  and  then,  of  course—"  Hobart 
broke  off  and  looked  at  his  brother  out  of  the  tail 
of  his  eye. 

"He  may  find  he's  a  sneaking  cad,  but  he  won't 
if  it's  me,  thank  you!  No,  sir!"  burst  out  Hugh, 
his  hand  clenching  involuntarily. 

"There,  there,  youngster,  don't  excite  yourself ; 
I  mean  to  win,  though  it's  really  the  glory  I  care 
about  more  than  the  shekels." 

"Perhaps  I  care  for  glory  just  as  much  as  you 
do,"  returned  Hugh,  reddening  again. 

"Oh,  pray,  don't  you  begin  in  that  strain— glory 
isn't  your  metier." 

Hugh  felt  the  note  of  contempt,  and  showed  that 
he  did  by  saying,  irritably: 

"Can't  you  manage  to  express  yourself  in  your 
.native  tongue  without  interlarding  it  with  French 
words  all  the  time?" 

"Emily  reads  French,  and  speaks  it,  too,"  said 
Hobart,  laughing. 

"In  spite  of  which  fact  you  think  she  isn't  el- 
egant enough  to  suit  you." 

"I  didn't  say  that,  and  you  know  it." 

"You  implied  as  much,  anyhow.", 

"I  only  wanted  to  see  how  you'd  take  it.  I 
think  she  would  do  credit'to  any  position;  she's 
much  too  pretty  and  clever  to  be  buried  alive  on  a 
farm." 

"She's  domestic  if  she  is  clever,  and  civil  en- 
gineers never  have  any  home  or  stay  in  the  same 
place  for  six  months." 

"Well,  she's  not  too  domestic  to  want  to  travel 


pulse  they  started  apart  and  left  the  barn  by 
opposite  doors  just  as  Uncle  Peter's  voice  was 
heard  calling: 

"Boys!  boys!  where  are  you?  I  see  Eliphalets' 
team  coming  down  the  big  hill!" 


Chapter  IV. 

THREE  YEARS  AFTERWARD 

All  night  it  had  rained,  the  rain  turning  to  ice 
as  fast  as  it  fell,  and  morning  broke  with  the  same 
sour,  lead-colored  sky  and  piercing  east  wind— as 
Uncle  Peter  would  say,  a  "sort  of  combination  of 
an  aquarium  and  a  refrigerator."  Already  the 
twigs  of  the  maple-trees  were  beginning  to  snap 
off  and  larger  branches  to  bend  under  their  glassy 
burden;  a  solid  cataract  poured  from  the  eave- 
spout,  and  icicles  a  foot  long  fringed  the  wood- 
house  roof,  when  the  back  door  of  the  Clapp 
homestead  was  thrown  open  at  the  cheerless  hour 
of  6:02  a.  M.  on  Monday,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
February. 

"Well,  this  ought  to  just  suit  you,"  declared 
Hobart,  emphasizing  the  pronoun  and  jamming 
his  old  felt  hat  over  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"Suitme?  Why  so?"  asked  Hugh,  rather  testily, 
with  a  flitting  recollection  of  something  about 
slipperiness  and  the  way  of  the  ungodly. 

"Why,  don't  you  know  the  old  saying  that  if 
the  trees  are  loaded  with  ice  they'll  be  loaded  with 
fruit?"  and  Hobart  picked  up  his  milk-pail  and 
started  for  the  barn,  his  jacket  stiffening  rapidly 
under  the  freezing  storm. 

Hugh  followed,  carefully  choosing  his  steps. 
More  than  three  years  have  gone  by  since  we  saw 
the  brothers  on  the  night  of  the  husking-bee, 
and  the  nameless  change  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood has  passed  over  them  both.  Our  friend 
Hobart  will  never  be  handsomer  than  now,  with 


the  dark  down  on  his  lip  and  the  look  of  conscious 
power  in  his  keen,  bright  eye,  which  still  sparkles 
restlessly  whenever  he  pauses  to  look  ahead  to  a 
more  ambitious  field  of  action  than  the  old  place 
affords.  To  be  a  civil  engineer  and  help  lay  out 
some  great  railroad  in  the  midst  of  excitement 
and  adventures  is  still  his  chosen  career;  trig- 
onometry and  the  school  of  mines  haunt  his 
dreams,  and  it  is  well  understood  in  the  family 
that  if  the  farm  falls  to  him  it  will  soon  be  in  the 
market,  with  Hugh  for  a  probable  buyer. 

And  Hobart,  much  as  he  dislikes  being  beaten, 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  is  likely  to  have 
only  the  "consolation  prize,"  after  all.  He  has 
turned  his  wits  to  good  account,  succeeded  fairly 
in  many  risky  experiments,  and  regained  and 
slowly  increased  his  original  "lead"  until  it 
amounts  to  nearly  two  hundred  dollars;  but  his 
resources  now  are  pretty  thoroughly  squeezed, 
while  Hugh's  orchard,  which  for  two  seasons  back 
has  produced  a  scattering  foretaste  of  peaches 
and  plums,  promises  this  year  to  carry  all  before 
it  in  a  magnificent  yield. 

Hugh  has  changed  less  outwardly  than  his 
brother.  He  is  the  same  muscular,  serious-faced 
young  fellow,  hard-working,  obstinate,  and  withal 
a  trifle  inclined  to  "let  things  slide."  But  the 
prospect  of  new  responsibilities  is  much  in  his 
thoughts,  and  under  his  quiet  manner  he  has 
his  own  ambitions  and  dreams,  not  the  less  cher- 
ished, perhaps,  for  being  little  talked  about. 

And  now  to  your  oars,  boys!  Keep  a  stout 
heart,  a  clear  eye  and  a  steady  hand,  for  there  are 
breakers  ahead! 

"Why,  Where's  uncle?"  exclaimed  Hugh,  as  he 
opened  the  dining-room  door  on  coming  from  the 
farm  and  found  nobody  there. 

"Your  uncle's  sick  this  morning,"  replied  Phebe, 
stalking  in  with  the  coffee-pot;  "he  caught  more 
cold  going  to  meeting  last  night  and  ain't  fit  to 
stir  out  of  bed,  though  I  expect  he'll  do  so  and 
get  his  death  of  lung  fever  like  as  not,  for  that's 
al'ays  the  way  with  men-folks." 

"Oh,  come  now,  Phebe,  don't  stand  and  croak, 
but  bake  us  some  buckwheat-cakes;  there's  a 
good  soul!  We're  half  frozen  and  hungry  as 
wolves,"  broke  in  Hobart,  persuasively. 

"Too  bad  uncle's  sick.  Do  you  know,  I've 
thought  he  didn't  look  as  well  as  usual  lately," 
remarked  Hugh,  as  the  grim-visaged  spinster 
obediently  quitted  the  room. 

"Nothing  serious,  I  guess;  this  weather  is 
enough  to  upset  anybody,"  replied  Hobart,  help- 
ing himself  to  a  large  plate  of  hashed  mutton. 

Hugh  felt  an  uncomfortable  presentiment  of  im- 
pending trouble,  and  to  turn  the  conversation  he 
said: 

"It's  funny  how  you've  got  around  Phebe!  I  do 
believe  she'd  lie  down  and  let  you  walk  over  her." 

"Yes,  she  always  liked  me  best;  she  owns  she 
did,"  returned  his  brother,  complacently. 

"Well,  you  didn't  treat  her  very  well  when  we 
first  came  here.  Don't  you  remember  how  you 
two  were  everlastingly  sparring  at  each  other  like 
a  couple  of  game-cocks?"  laughed  Hugh. 

"So  we  were,  and  I  never  supposed  she  had  a 
soft  spot  in  her  till  that  time  I  sprained  my  knee, 
and  then  she  waited  on  me  and  fussed  over  me  as 
if  I'd  been  a  baby,  and  I  found  that  her  freckles 
were  only  skin  deep,  after  all.  I  never  felt  so 
mean  in  my  life  as  I  did  when  she  told  me  she 
used  to  cry  because  I  called  her  the  Griffin! 
Who'd  ever  suspect  that  there  were  any  tear- 
ducts  in  her  anatomy?"  asked  Hobart,  comically. 

"All  women  like  to  have  folks  act  fond  of  them 
and  treat  'em  gently,  I  guess.  You  know,  mother 
was  always  that  way,"  said  Hugh,  in  a  low  voice. 

"It's  just  five  years  this  month  since  uncle 
made  us  his  offer,"  observed  Hobart,  briskly, 
breaking  a  pause  filled  with  tender  memories. 

"So  it  is,  and  it's  been  up-hill  work  a  good  share 
of  the  time.  I  hope  life  isn't  all  such  a  grind  or  I 
don't  know  who'd  want  to  tackle  it,"  said  Hugh, 
who  felt  unaccountably  low-spirited. ' 

"Nonsense,  youngster ;  follow  your  grandfather's 
example,  and  don't  hang  your  harp  on  the  weeping- 
willow  tree  yet  awhile,"  advised  Hobart,  in  his 
usual  airy,  bantering  tone. 

Hugh  was  silent,  but  he  thought  bitterly,  "Ho- 
bart doesn't  mind  things  as  I  do,  and  he'll  go 
through  the  world  easier  and  always  get  what  he 
wants." 

"It  was  stiff  work  burning  my  charcoal  job."  the 
elder  began  again.  "That  was  the  worst  piece  of 
business  I  ever  tried ;  but,  after  all,  I  made  a  good 
thing  out  of  it.  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  hadn't  been  smart 
enough  to  set  out  a  big  orchard  when  you  did  and 
kept  it  growing  I  should  have  beaten,  I  guess; 
but  you're  safe  now,  unless  there  should  come  a 
late  frost  and  spoil  your  crop,  and  that's  what 
may  happen,  you  know." 

"Late  frosts  don't  troub^  me  any,  for  I  should 
build  smudge  fires  all  around,  just  as  they  do  in 
the  California  orange-groves,"  explained  Hugh. 

"All  right;  go  in  and  win,  old  man;  it's  no  more 
than  you  deserve,  for  you've  worked  like  a  mule 
from  first  to  last,"  returned  Hobart,  delivering 
this  equivocal  compliment  with  a  kind  of  careless 
good-will. 

Breakfast  over  the  brothers  wandered  about 
l  ather  disconsolately,  going  from  window  to  win- 
dow and  exclaiming  over  the  increasing  violence 
of  the  storm.  Neither  of  them  knew  much  about 
sickness,  but  as  the  day  wore  on  and  their  uncle 
kept  to  his  bed,  while  Phebe,  busy  with  poultices 
and  hot  drinks,  would  hardly  vouchsafe  a  word  in 
response  to  their  inquiries,  a  sense  of  growing  un- 
easiness settled  over  the  house.  Toward  night- 
fall Hugh  sought  out  his  brother  with  a  very  sober 
face.  .  _i 

"Hobart,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "I'm  worried  about 
uncle.  He  looks  so  queer,  and  doesn't  breathe 
naturally,  and  his  skin  is  as  hot  as  fire.  I  don't 
know  but  it  really  is  what  Phebe  calls  lung  fever. 
Wha  t  do  you  suppose  we  ought  to  do?" 

"Get  ;i  doctor,  I  should  think,"  answered  Ho- 
bart. promptly. 
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"Well,  you  know  what  uncle  would  say— that 
M.D.  stands  for  Medical  Donkey ;  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve in 'em,  and,  besides,  it's  a  terrific  time  to  take 
a  horse  out." 

Hobart  for  reply  opened  his  uncle's  door  and 
made  a  critical  survey  of  the  patient.  Ten  min- 
utes later  he  tore  out  of  the  yard  on  the  back  of 
the  bay  mare,  the  wind  and  rain  beating  fiercely 
on  his  bent  head  and  the  ice  crackling  like  glass 
under  the  animal's  hoofs. 

Hugh  did  the  chores.  The  excitement  of  the 
hour  had  taken  full  possession  of  him  and  sent  an 
unusual  glow  and  tingle  along  his  veins.  Like  all 
people  of  somewhat  phlegmatic  temperament  he 
felt  the  better  for  a  little  outside  stimulus.  As  he 
was  milking  old  Whiteface  he  was  startled  by 
a  loud  noise  like  ripping  thunder,  followed  by  a 
crash.  He  jumped  up,  knocking  over  the  milking- 
stool,  and  opened  the  stable  door.  The  big  butter- 
nut-tree which  stood  near  the  corner  of  the  barn 
had  split  from  crown  to  root,  and  half  of  it  lay 
flat,  while  the  driving  sleet  was  already  glazing 
over  the  raw,  splintered  wood. 

A  suddei>  idea,  which  almost  took  away  his 
breath,  now  struck  Hugh.  If  other  trees  were 
going  to  pieces,  why  not  his  precious  fruit-trees? 
He  hurried  through  his  work,  mechanically  feed- 
ing the  animals  and  making  them  comfortable  for 
the  night,  without  a  thought  for  anything  but  the 
disaster  that  threatened  him.  As  soon  as  he  had 
brought  in  the  milk  he  started  on  a  run  for  the 
hillside,  which  was  not  far  distant,  but  cut  off 
from  observation  by  the  slope  of  the  land.  As  he 
crossed  the  yard  he  was  frightened  to  see  how 
thickly  the  ground  was  strewn  with  small  branches 
and  how  the  trees  bent  in  great  arches  under 
their  load.  And  the  sleet  was  still  falling  and  the 
ice  growing  heavier!  When  he  came  out  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  Hugh  could  hardly  repress  the 
groan  that  rose  to  his  lips  at  the  spectacle  before 
him.  The  hundreds  of  bearing  trees,  whose  sym- 
metrical, rounded  tops  he  had  pruned  into  shape 
with  such  pride,  were  bowed  nearly  double  and 
writhing  and  groaning  like  conscious  things,  while 
numberless  broken  but  still  hanging  limbs  clashed 
mournfully  to  and  fro;  others  were  severed  en- 
tirely and  skimmed  mockingly  over  the  crust  until 
glued  fast  by  the  rain.  At  the  lower  corner  the 
orchard  touched  on  a  piece  of  woods,  and  here 
the  cracking  and  splitting  were  almost  continuous, 
and  the  roaring  advance  of  the  wind  through  the 
tree-tops  was  like  the  noise  of  an  army.  Hugh 
picked  up  a  fallen  branch  and  found  its  cylinder 
of  ice  at  least  three  inches  thick ;  he  believed  that 
a  good-sized  tree  would  carry  three  to  four  tons, 
weight.  In  the  midst  of  this  calculation  the 
thought  of  his  uncle's  illness  rushed  over  him, 
and  he  reproached  himself  that  he  could  forget 
that  for  anything  else.  It  was  almost  dark ;  per- 
haps by  this  time  the  doctor  had  come.  He 
retraced  his  steps  at  his  best  speed,  and  before  he 
reached  the  house'Hobart  joined  him  on  his  way 
in  from  tlie  barn. 

"Well,  isn't  this  great!"  he  exclaimed,  excitedly. 
"Every  one  says  it's  the  biggest  ice-storm  for 
thirty  years!  I  counted  eleven  trees  down  be- 
tween here  and  the  corners,  and  the  wind  is  getting 
worse  every  minute.  One  big  elm  fell  right  across 
the  road  not  six  rods  ahead  of  me,  and  the 
branches  and  litter  are  just  piled  up  everywhere, 
like  so  much  brushwood.  I  never  saw  anything 
so  grand  in  my  life  as  the  view  from  Deer  Hill. 
It's  a  regular  Arabian  Nights—" 

"Where's  the  doctor?"  interrupted  Hugh. 

"Oh,  he's  coming.  He  looked  pretty  sober,  too, 
when  I  told  him  about  uncle.  Say,  Hugh,  I'm 
afraid  your  fruit-trees  will  get  knocked  pretty 
well  to  pieces  if  this  goes  on,  heh?" 

"Yes;  they  are  already,"  said  Hugh;  "I've  just 
been  down.  But  it's  no  use  talking,"  he  added, 
impatiently. 

The  young  men  went  in  without  further  words 
and  got  off  their  clothes,  which  felt  like  so  much 
plate-armor.  Phebe  was  cooking  supper  and  did 
not  scold  about  the  streaming  coats  and  boots— a 
sure  sign  that  matters  were  growing  desperate. 
The  meal  was  only  half  eaten  when  Dr.  Bennet's 
buggy  whirled  into  the  yard.  Hobart  ran  to  take 
the  horse,  and  Hugh  also  left  the  table  precip- 
itately and  hovered  nervously  around,while  Phebe 
detailed  the  symptoms. 

When  the  doctor  came  out  of  the  sick-room  he 
fixed  his  dark  eyes  on  him  with  a  grave,  compas- 
sionate look  that  struck  a  chill  to  his  soul. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  he  asked,  with  a  dry  throat. 

"Your  uncle  has  pneumonia—"  answered  the 
doctor. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  sentence  Hugh  heard  not  a 
syllable.  The  vague  foreboding  which  had  haunted 
him  all  day  had  all  at  once  changed  to  reality  and 
seemed  familiar  and  inevitable,  as  troubles  have 
a  queer  way  of  doing.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  he  must  pull  himself  together  and  show  what 
sort  of  stuff  he  was  made  of.  Dr.  Bennet,  quietly 
watching  him,  noted  the  tightening  of  his  lip,  and 
decided  that  he,  rather  than  Phebe,  should  assist 
in  the  case. 

Uncle  Peter's  illness  ran  a  rapid  course.  The 
next  "morning  he  was  much  worse,  and  nothing 
would  do  for  him  but  to  see  Emily ;  he  didn't  want 
any  lawyers,  he  said.  The  young  girl,  after  stay- 
ing with  him  half  an  hour,  came  out  with  traces  of 
tears  on  her  cheeks  and  eyes  shining  like  stars. 
Twice  the  doctor  came,  leaving  minute  instruc- 
tions, and  Hugh  hardly  quitted  the  sick-chamber, 
where  the  big  lad  performed  his  duties  with  all  of  a 
woman's  gentleness.  It  had  cleared  off  at  last- 
cold,  windy  and  indescribably  dazzling;  no  more 
beautiful  sight  could  be  imagined  than  the  crystal- 
line world  flashing  into  jewels  under  the  wintry 
sun.  But  there  was  as  yet  no  abatement  in  the 
damage  done  by  the  ice.  The  trees  knocked  to- 
gether with  a  noise  like  the  clashing  of  castanets, 
and  the  course  of  the  wind  was  everywhere 
marked  by  large  and  small  boughs  twisted  off 
and  tossed  aside  with  gigantic  sportiveness  by  an 
invisible  hand.  Hugh  resolutely  kept  away  from 


the  windows,  left  the  chores  to  Hobart  and  tried 
not  to  think.  But  toward  noon  Dave  Lamson's 
grandson,  a  little  seven-year-old  scamp,  frustrated 
his  efforts  by  waylaying  him  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room. 

"Hi,  there,  mister!  seen  them  peach-trees  of 
yours  to-day?"  he  piped  in  a  whisper  as  shrill  as 
a  catbird's. 

"No!  Keep  still,  will  you?"  Hugh  whispered 
back  wrathfully,  trying  to  close  the  door;  but 
small  David  had  inserted  a  prohibitive  toe. 

"The'  ain't  nothin'  but  stumps  no  longer;  the 
wind's  broke  'em  off  till  some  of  'em  ain't  two 
feet  high,  an'  I  bet  you're  cleaned  out  this  time," 
reported  the  boy,  all  in  a  breath  and  with  uncon- 
cealed elation,  for  Hugh  had  once  locked  him  up 
in  the  tool-house  for  stealing  strawberries. 

Hugh  slammed  the  door  this  time,  almost  pinch- 
ing the  inquisitive  nose  which  expressed  its 
owner's  malicious  triumph,  and  then  he  turned 
anxiously  to  see  if  Uncle  Peter  had  stirred ;  but 
the  old  man  lay  with  closed  eyes  and  gave  no  sign 
of  consciousness. 

The  following  hour  was  a  bitter  one  for  our  poor 
Hugh.  He  would  have  said  that  he  "expected 
the  worst,"  but  at  twenty-three  we  never  really 
expect  the  worst  for  ourselves— other  people's 
misfortunes  are  so  evidently  the  result  of  bad 
management.  His  orchard  had  been  his  idol,  and 
he  had  neglected  his  other  work  to  give  it  unlim- 
ited care,  believing  that  foresight  and  persever- 
ance would  be  rewarded  in  the  end ;  and  now  to 
lose  all  by  a  mere  wanton  freak  of  the  elements! 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  building,  but  that  was  out 
of  the  question,  of  course.  No  matter;  the  old 
shabby  house  would  do  for  him,  and  there  would 
be  no  bride  to  bring  to  it.  Emily  would  marry 
Hobart  and  never  know  that  he  cared  for  her,  and 
they  would  be  happy  and  successful  and  he  a  poor, 
obscure  failure.  It  was  fortunate  that  at  this 
point  Uncle  Peter  claimed  his  attention,  since 
work  is  the  best  medicine  for  a  troubled  mind, 
and  only  in  ministering  to  another's  need  can  we 
live  down  the  sharpness  of  our  own  disappoint- 
ments. 

"You  won't  forget  the  old  man  after  he's  gone?" 
his  uncle  said,  with  a  feeble  smile,  when  he  was 
made  comfortable. 

"Oh,  uncle,  don't  talk  so!  Only  keep  quiet  and 
do  as  the  doctor  says  and  we'll  pull  you  through 
yet." 

"No,  my  boy;  I  feel  that  something's  given  out 
here,  and  you  can't  mend  a  machine  when  it's 
broken  by  pouring  in  oil.  Well,  I've  done  my 
best  for  Libby's  sons,  as  I  told  her  I  would.  See 
here,  lad,  you'll  buy  back  the  old  place  and  stay 
on  it— promise  me  that." 

"I  will,  uncle— that  is— you  know  it  may  come 
to  me,  anyway." 

"No,  I  guess  you're  safe  for  the  money.  Hobart 
will  get  the  farm,  but  he'll  sell  it  for  a  fair  price. 
.  .  .  You're  both  good  boys.  .  .  .  Everything 
is  in  the  Lord's  hands—"  And  closing  his  eyes'he 
sank  once  more  into  quiet  slumber. 

"You  can  watch  with  your  uncle  again,  can't 
you?"  said  Dr.  Bennet  that  night. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  good  two-hours'  rest  this 
afternoon." 

"Don't  oppose  him  in  any  fancy  he  takes.  De- 
lirium is  apt  to  be  worse  at  night,  but  I  hardly 
think  he'll  show  any  violence."  And  after  giving 
some  further  directions  the  doctor  left  the  room, 
promising  to  call  early  the  next  morning. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  TOM 
THE  DRUDGE 

By  Jo  Hathaway 

■/«|r«8«om  rose  wearily  from  milking  the  last 
a^TK^  of      seventeen  cows,  and  carried  his 
^-sT^  foaming  bucket  to  the  row  of  large  tin 
i<^~^     cans.    The   milking-stool,  strapped 
V  Jj  yj\  around  his  body,  sagged  ludicrously  as 
he  walked.  His  clothes  were  stiff  with 
<Sg<(^     grime  and  grease  and  odorous  with 
the  smell  of  soured  milk.  He  emptied 
his  bucket,  lifted  the  heavy  cans  into  the  cart 
and  wheeled  them  to  the  dairy,  while  his  Chinese 
co-worker,  chanting  a  shrill,  weird  paean  of 
thanksgiving  at  labors  finished,  closed  up  the 
barn  and  trotted  away  to  his  cabin. 

The  dairy  was  very  sweet  and  clean.  It  re- 
quired much  washing  to  keep  it  so.  Outside  a 
pot  was  sending  up  clouds  of  steam  over  a  fire  of 
logs.  In  the  small  anteroom  Tom  exchanged  his 
soiled  garments  for  a  clean  suit  of  jeans.  The 
change  was  superficial.  He  felt  hot  and  damp 
and  wearied  to  the  bone.  His  hands  were  stiff  and 
sore.  Mornings  they  were  worse.  He  had  to 
soak  them  in  hot  water  before  he  could  open  them. 

He  strained  the  milk  into  rows  of  shining  pans 
and  set  them  up  on  shelves.  Some  of  the  shelves 
were  higher  than  his  head,  and  his  arms  trembled. 
As  he  lifted  up  the  last  full  vessel  a  shadow 
darkened  the  doorway.  He  half  turned.  The 
milk  splashed  turbulently,  and  then  with  a  clash 
the  pan  fell  from  his  grasp  and  emptied  its  con- 
tents on  the  floor. 
"Well,  I'll  be  blamed!" 

Tom  lifted  his  head  to  confront  his  father's 
angry  face.  "Hi"  Walters  did  not  look  as  if  he 
would  be  blamed.  His  beard  trembled  with  rage 
and  impatience.  He  was  a  hard-featured  man,  of 
a  type  common  among  farmers  who  have  earned 
their  substance  by  dogged  faithfulness  to  the  one 
maxim— save.  He  was  gaunt  and  muscular.  His 
shaggy  brows  beetled  out  over  deep-set  eyes.  A 
wart  served  to  locate  the  starting-point  of  a  nose' 
that  was  sharp  and  prominent.  If  his  smile  was 
ever  tender  no  one  ever  knew  it.  It  was  bidden 
in  a  thick  growth  of  beard  beginning  to  turn 
gray.  He  was  wealthy,  as  wealth  went  in  that 


community,  but  the  sight  Of  the  spilled  milk 
seemed  to  infuriate  him. 

"Of  all  the  fool  carelessness,  I'll  be  blamed!  A 
whole  pan  of  milk,  and  no  tellhV  how  many  more ! 
Spilled  every  drop  of  it!  The>>  place  would  go  for 
taxes,  for  all  your  savin' !  A  boy  that's  that  fool 
careless  ain't  worth  his  salt!  Well,  why  don't 
you  get  the  mop?  Goin'  to  leav^e  it  there  to  spoil 
the  rest,  I  s'pose!" 

His  anger  flared  higher  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  "Hi"  Walters  was  not  a  mtan  of  extensive 
vocabulary,  but,  like  the  rest  of  hi'jm,  it  was  hard- 
worked.  At  times  like  these  he  was  likely  to 
throw  his  words  together  in  combi  nations  which 
he  had  not  planned. 

"That's  right,  go  at  it,  hobbledehoy,  and  spill 
the  other  pans!  Ain't  you  got  sens©  enough  to 
use  a  mop?  Land's  sake,  it's  time  you  bad  begun 
to  earn  your  salt!" 

He  turned  abruptly  and  made  his  way  out  of 
the  dairy  with  the  slight  limp  that  had  marked 
his  gait  ever  since  he  had  stopped  that'  terrible 
runaway,  years  before,  when  Tom  was  a  baby 
just  big  enough  to  climb  up  into  the  but?gy  and 
shake  the  lines. 

Tom  went  on  with  his  work.  Washing-  cans 
was  to  him  a  tedious  and  irksome  task.  He 
scalded  them  carefully  at  last  and  set  them  out 
in  the  air  to  drain. 

Supper  was  over  when  he  reached  the  houise. 
There  was  to  be  company  that  night.  His  sister 
flossy,  who  had  been  known  as  Florence  before 
she  went  away  to  school,  appeared  in  a  calic© 
wrapper,  with  her  hair  elaborately  curled.  She 
set  out  cold  beans  and  bread  and  lukewarm  tea. 
She  forgot  the  butter,  and  Tom  did  without.  He 
was  not  in  a  humor  to  talk. 

•'Tom,  you'll  freeze  the  ice-cream?  That's  a 
darling!" 

Tom  grunted.  Terms  of  endearment  were  im- 
ported articles  in  the  Walters'  household,  and  he 
regarded  them  with  suspicion  and  disrelish.  They 
embarrassed  him;  they  seemed  so  superfluous 
and  insincere. 

"And  you'll  put  on  your  nice  clothes?  And 
your  lawn  tie?  That's  a  good  boy !  These  clothes 
are— ah!"  She  sniffed  delicately  and  smiled. 
The  action  was  to  indicate  that  dairy  perfumes 
might  be  pastoral  and  poetic,  but  were  scarcely 
in  harmony  with  lawn  ties. 

"I  sha'n't  come  down."  Tom  filled  his  mouth 
with  beans  to  preclude  explanation,  but  the 
measure  was  hardly  necessary.  Floss?  smiled 
amiably,  even  sympathetically,  and  adjusted  her 
hair-pins. 

.  "You  must  be  frightfully  tired  with  those  awful 
cows!  Dreadfully  sorry  you  won't  be  do\vn!  But 
we'll  save  you  some  ice-cream— that  is,  if  you'll 
freeze  it?  That's  a  dear!" 

Tom  scowled  and  pushed  back  his  chair.  His 
heavy  boots  scraped  across  the  floor  as  he  sntalked 
out  to  the  kitchen.  He  was  willing  enough  to 
freeze  the  cream— he  did  everything  that  fell 
to  his  lot,  as  a  matter  of  course— but  his  sister's 
flourishes  annoyed  him.  He  was  unable  to  re- 
spond in  kind,  and  he  did  not  like  to  feel  a  churl. 

When  he  came  back  the  beans  and  tea  were  re- 
moved and  the  table  was  resplendent  in  shining 
linen  and  embroidered  centerpiece.  He  felt  no 
regret  in  absenting  himself  from  the  festivities— 
he  would  study  his  geology  up-stairs. 

He  felt  gingerly  along  the  shelf  where  he  always 
kept  it.  The  place  was  loaded  down  with  pink 
and  white  gift-books,  which  no  one  ever  read. 
Ordinarily  they  were  stored  away  in  trunks.  His 
geology  was  not  there.  It  would  look  like  an 
elephant  among  white  rabbits  on  that  dainty 
shelf,  he  realized.  His  sisters  must  have  put  it 
away.  He  would  hunt  them  up. 

At  the  half-open  doorway  of  their  room  he 
paused.  Inside  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  airy 
white  curtains,  and  a  white  bed  with  pictures  be- 
hind it,  and  a  strip  of  bright  matting  pearl-colored 
and  green.  His  sisters  were  talking. 

"Heavens,  honey,  not  that— wear  tlie  other 
ribbon!" 

"Which,  the  pink?" 

"Yes;  that's  lovely!"  It  was  Flossy's  ecstatic 
voice.  "You'll  match  the  pink  in  the  parlor— how 
charming!  And  the  ice-cream  and  berries— 
they're  pink,  too!  What  do  you  think?  Tom  said 
he  wasn't  coming  down." 

"What?" 

"Aren't  boys  the  queerest?  I  didn't  urge  him. 
He's  such  a— a,  well,  you  know,  all  elbows  and 
hands— and  so  glum!  I  try  my  best  to  jolly  him 
up,  but  he  just  sits  and  glowers— at  his  beans." 

"Flossy,  why  isn't  he  coming  down?" 

"There,  see  my  sweet-peas— um!  Why  isn't 
he  coming  down?  I  really— don't— know.  If  I 
had  time  I'd  try  to  find  out,  but  he  baffles  me. 
He's  different  from  the  boys  at  school.  They're 
dears!  I  suppose  milking  makes  his  hands  big- 
ger—smilax  or  maiden-hair,  which  goes  best? 
Pin  them,  won't  you?  That's  a  dar — " 

Tom  stumbled  up-stairs  out  of  hearing  of  the 
rippling  voice  and  shut  himself  into  his  own  room. 
It  wasn't  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  an  evening 
in  even  for  a  boy  like  Tom,  and  Tom  was  not 
sensitive  to  environment.  It  had  been  made  a 
sort  of  junk-shop  for  all  the  pieces  of  stray  and 
broken  furniture  in  the  house.  There  is  a  pop- 
ular persuasion  that  boys  delight  in  such  things. 
The  chair  he  sat  in  had  no  back,  and  one  of  its 
legs  was  fractured.  Flossy,  whose  decorative  in- 
stinct transcended  everything,  had  mended  it  one 
day  with  a  knot  of  scarlet  ribbon.  A  bit  of  wire 
might  have  held  it  more  securely,  but  ordinarily 
it  did  not  matter. 

A  room  to  Tom  meant  a  place  to  sleep  in.  He 
did  not  remember  ever  having  examined  the  fur- 
nishings of  his  chamber  before.  His  bed  was 
narrow  and  hard  and  covered  with  a  somber 
patchwork  quilt.  The  varnish  was  cracked  into 
sections,  like  the  surface  of  alligator-skins.  The 
floor  was  carpeted  with  threadbare  Brussels  that 
might  have  had  a  pattern  some  time— exactly 


what  it  was  impossible  to  speculate.  It  was 
faded  to  a  sad  and  unambitious  gray.  The  old- 
fashioned  mahogany  bureau  would  have  delighted 
a  collector.  In  the  eyes  of  the  family  it  was 
simply  dingy,  discolored  and  out  of  date.  Above 
it  was  a  cracked  mirror  in  an  oval  frame. 

Tom  pulled  down  the  window-shade  and  lit  his 
lamp.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  If 
he  only  had  his  beloved  geology!  But  it  was 
heavy  and  cumbersome,  like  himself.  The  girls 
had  put  it  out  of  sight. 

He  fell  to  studying  his  own  image  in  the  look- 
ing-glass. Tom  was  not  a  bad-looking  lad, 
although  awkward  and  loose-jointed,  from  too 
rapid  growing.  His  eyes  were  good,  and  his 
forehead  broad  and  intelligent.  He  had  the 
framework  of  a  powerful  man  and  a  breadth  of 
shoulders  that  would  have  been  the  envy  of  many 
a  college  athlete.  But  he  saw  only  the  high  cheek- 
bones, the  muscular  jaw,  the  patient  bovine  cast  of 
cheeks  and  nostrils— and  a  great  abhorrence 
of  himself  seized  him,  He  was  getting  to  look 
like  the  cows  he  worked  with! 

There  are  times  when  the  handsomest  person 
feels  a  disgust  of  his  own  countenance.  His  fea- 
tures seem  to  sag  in  stupid  masses,  his  eyes  sink 
back  into  dull  inertness.  Sometimes  he  sees  in 
them  a  sluggish  resemblance  to  some  familiar 
beast— a  horse,  or  a  sheep,  perhaps.  Oftentimes 
the  disgust  sinks  deeper  and  encompasses  his 
whole  ego.  It  was  so  with  Tom.  It  is  a  morbid 
distemper,  bred  of  too  much  introspection.  The 
cure  for  Tom  would  have  been  to  put  on  his  best 
clothes,  go  down  and  mingle  with  the  gay  com- 
pany whose  laughter  broke  so  harshly  into  his 
solitude,  and  forget' himself. 

Instead  he  sat  down  sullenly  in  the  broken 
chair  and  told  himself  he  would  think  his  sit- 
uation out.  He  had  been  misunderstood,  mis- 
created and  ignored.  He  had  been  his  sister's 
cat's-paw  and  his  father's  drudge.  And  what 
was  his  reward?  A  junk-man's  chair  tied  with  a 
milliner's  bow  and  the  assurance  that  he  was  not 
worth  his  salt! 

A  sound  of  laughter,  louder  than  the  rest,  struck 
discordantly  upon  his  ear.  He  got  up  with  a  sud- 
den resolution.  He  was  sick  to  the  heart  with  it 
all— why  should  he  stay?  He  would  leave— no 
one  wanted  him.  He  would  get  out  of  the  stifling 
atmosphere  and  get  out  of  himself.  He  would 
shape  a  new  career  of  his  own,  be  it  for  better  or 
for  worse. 

Tom  was  not  a  person  who  made  many  resolu- 
tions, nor  did  he  fail  in  many  he  had  made.  He 
had  that  simple,  direct  force  of  character  which 
knows  not  vacillation.  He  began  without  delay 
his  preparations  for  leaving.  The  gloom  of  self- 
loathing  cleared  away  from  his  mind.  Here  was 
a  time  for  action,  not  for  thinking. 

On  the  bed  was  his  Sunday  suit  and  fresh  linen 
Flossy  had  laid  out  in  tacit  announcement  that 
none  but  the  finest  would  do  for  her  party.  He 
brushed  them  aside  with  a  grim  smile.  He  did 
not  expect  to  tread  the  flowery  path  of  dalliance. 
In  his  top  bureau  drawer  his  hand  struck  suddenly 
against  his  geology,  and  he  crowded  it  in  joyfully 
with  his  working-clothes.  The  study  was  his  one 
passion.  He  was  glad  to  think  he  would  not  have 
to  give  it  up. 

Mary  must  have  brought  the  volume  to  his 
room.  At  the  thought  of  her  he  felt  a  little  pang. 
She  was  the  elder  of  the  sisters,  and  she  under- 
stood him  in  a  way.  She  never  troubled  him 
with  "dears"  and  "darlings,"  but  talked  with 
him  sensibly  and  was  kind.  His  mother  had  been 
like  that.  He  remembered  her,  too,  and  her  pic- 
ture down-stairs  in  the  back  parlor— a  big,  cold- 
looking  crayon  in  a  wide  gilt  frame.  They  had 
bought  it  from  a  traveling  artist  one  year  when 
the  rhubarb  crop  was  good,  and  to  Tom  it  was  a 
wonderful  piece  of  art.  Her  lips  seemed  almost 
to  speak  to  him  at  times.  He  thought  he  should 
like  to  see  it  once  more.  He  would  wait  till  the 
guests  were  gone  and  then  slip  down.  He  would 
spare  himself  the  ordeal  of  seeing  his  father.  It 
stood  to  reason  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  have 
him  go,  but  something  in  Tom's  heart  shrank 
from  having  him  tell  him  so. 

Country  visitors  did  not  stay  long  evenings. 
Most  of  them  lived  on  dairy-farms,  where  people 
are  forced  to  observe  early  hours.  After  awhile 
he  heard  a  pushing  back  of  chairs  and  opening 
of  doors  and  merry  good-nights,  and  finally  the 
rumble  of  wheels.  He  waited  a  little  while  longer 
and  then  started  down— not  on  tiptoes,  as  he  had 
meant  to  at  first.  It  seemed  too  much  like  sneak- 
ing, and  Tom  was  not  a  sneak. 

The  back  parlor  was  yet  faintly  illumined. 
Some  one  must  still  be  up.  He  need  meet  no  one. 
He  could  pass  right  through,  to  the  little  hop-vine 
arbor  beyond  the  side  porch,  and  out— out  into 
the  world. 

He  paused  in  the  secluded  room  before  his 
mother's  picture— a  patient,  care-worn  face  an- 
other might  have  failed  to  see  the  beauty  in,  but 
which  stood  with  him  for  the  type  of  all  that  was 
lovely.  A  feeling  he  had  not  counted  on  took 
possession  of  him.  For  the  first  time  he  under- 
stood the  seriousness  of  the  step  he  was  to  take. 
He  was  about  to  break  into  a  habit  of  living— and 
the  Walters  were  quiet  people,  into  whose  habits 
of  living  little  short  of  death  had  ever  broken. 
His  father  had  lived  here  all  his  life,  and  his 
father's  father;  and  he  himself  had  looked  for- 
ward with  unconscious  pleasure  to  a  life  here, 
under  the  blue  sky  that  he  loved.  What  would 
she  have  said  to  him,  this  sweet,  submissive 
woman  whose  face  looked  down  at  him  ?  Some- 
thing very  much  like  tears  burned  in  Tom's  eyes 
as  he  picked  up  his  satchel  and  turned  away. 

Some  one  called  his  name.  It  was  Mary.  She 
touched  his  shoulder  and  looked  up  anxiously 
into  bis  face.  His  mother's  gesture! 

"Tom,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Clear  out,  I  guess."  Tom  laughed  harshly. 
"Pull  stakes  and  skedaddle." 

His  slangy  speech  and  his  laugh  did  not  mislead 
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her.  She  saw  the  quiver  of  his  eyelids,  and  her 
hand  slipped  down  into  his.  Again  his  mother's 
gesture! 

"Tom,  does  father  know?" 

"No.  He'll  be  glad  enough,  you  bet." 

"Oh,  Tom,  if  you  only  knew— Tom,  listen!" 

She  drew  him  hastily  into  the  shadow  beside 
the  outer  door.  Voices  approaching  through  the 
arbor  sounded  outside  and  paused  at  the  thresh- 
old. One  was  his  father's,  the  other  Tom  recog- 
nized as  that  of  his  Uncle  Crandell,  his  mother's 
brother,  a  kindly,  gray-haired  bachelor  who  had 
always  been  his  friend.  He  was  the  one  man  in 
the  community  more  prosperous  than  his  father, 
but  he  had  lately  sold  his  farm  and  was  about  to 
move  into  the  city,  where  he  had  large  commercial 
interests.  It  was  his  voice  that  was  speaking. 

"Well,  it's  just  as  I've  told  you.  It's  been  in 
my  mind  ever  since  Nancy  died  that  I'd  like  to  do 
something  for  one  of  her  children.  There'll  be 
the  position  in  the  shipping-house  that  some  one 
will  have  to  fill,  and  all  I'd  ask  would  be  that  I'd 
be  allowed  to  treat  him  the  same  as  if  he  were  my 
own." 

"Tom  ain't  any  hand  to  like  to  be  under  roofs." 
"I  know  he's  not  the  kind  that  takes  by  nature 
to  ledgers  and  bill-books,  but  he's  got  ability. 
"Yes— he's  got  ability." 
"And  he's  faithful." 
"Yes— he's  faithful." 

"That's  the  great  thing,  to  get  some  one  that 
would  be  faithful.  Tom's  the  kind  that's  bound 
to  make  a  success  of  whatever  he  undertakes. 
Half  the  young  men  to-day  expect  to  ring  the  bell 
and  go  to  the  top  in  an  elevator.  If  they  find 
they're  expected  to  climb  they  throw  up  the  job 
and  go  to  agitating  something  or  other  in  a  labor 
union.  Tom,  now— if  you  set  Tom  to  a  task  he'll 
do  it,  and  he  won't  expect  an  increase  of  salary 
for  doing  it  his  best,  either.  Any  boy  with  his 
brains  that'll  milk  seventeen  cows  morning  and 
night  all  season,  and  fill  in  the  time  between  as 
he  does,  without  complaining,  is  worth  helping, 
say  I.  "Why,  he  doesn't  even  know  you've  been 
laying  by  his  wages  all  this  time,  does  he?" 

"No.  He  ain't  any  hand  to  spend  money,  and 
I  calc'lated  he'd  like  it  best  to  go  to  school  on  by 
and  by.  He's  set  on  science— never  seen  such  a  lot 
of  books  as  he's  picked  up." 

"Of  course,  I  shall  want  to  send  Mm  through 
college.  The  more  a  business  man  knows  of 
science  and  mathematics  the  better.  I've  been 
writing  'for  value  received'  on  my  notes  too  long 
to  go  into  anything  now  for  pure  sentiment.  I  ex- 
pect to  get  my  profit  out  of  this  deal,  and  I  will. 
Tom's  a  good  investment  for  any  one.  But  aside 
from  that  I  want  the  boy.  He's  Nancy's  child, 
and  I  want  him.  Well,  what  do  you  say?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  some  moments,  and 
when  his  father  spoke  at  last  it  was  so  low  Tom 
could  scarcely  hear  his  words. 

"It  would  be  like  losing  Nancy  over  again." 

"Of  course;  I  understand  that."  His  uncle's 
kind  voice  was  lowered,  too,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  helped  Tom  to  realize  that  there 
were  parts  of  his  father's  inner  life  of  which  he 
had  never  dreamed.  "A  father's  claims  are  first. 
I  do  want  the  boy,  and  I  would  do  my  best  by 
him,  but  it  is  for  you  to  decide." 

"No,  I  dunno  as  I  have  any  right  to  say.  You'll 
have  to  see  the  boy.  If  he  wants  to  go  I  sha'n't 
say  a  word.  I  s'pose  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  him.  I— I  never  thought  about  his  leavin' 
home." 

There  was  another  inteVim,  and  Tom  heard  his 
father  twisting  the  door-knob  back  and  forth. 
He  half  started  forward,  but  Mary  held  his  hand 
tight  in  mute  entreaty  of  silence.  Then  his  father 
went  on  speaking. 

"I  dunno.  He  hasn't  had  an  easy  time,  and  I 
haven't  tried  to  make  it  any  easier.  'Tain't  my 
way.  I  ain't  encouraged  him  as  much  as  I  might, 
and  I've  been  stricter  than  there  was  any  call  for, 
I  s'pose.  He's  been  a  faithful  boy,  as  you  say, 
and  an  uncomplainin'  boy,  but  it's  a  little  late  in 
the  day  to  tell  him  so.  Don't  s'pose  I  could  do 
it  if  I  tried.  I  don't  know  how  I'll  do  along  with- 
out him,  but  I  sha'n't  stand  in  his  way.  Well—" 
Once  more  there  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  door 
was  pushed  slowly  open.  "So  long  as  you  want 
your  answer  to-night  I'll  wake  him  up.  He  was 
clean  petered  out,  milking  them  seventeen  cows. 
Reckon  he'll  be  glad  enough  to  stop.  If  he  wants 
to  go  I  won't  hinder  him.  He's  old  enough  to 
choose  for  himself." 

Mr.  Walters  limped  into  the  lamp-light— his 
limp  was  always  worse  when  he  had  been  stand- 
ing still— and  Tom  could  not  but  see  how  troubled, 
his  harsh  face  seemed,  and  how  old.  A  sudden 
sense  of  his  own  strength  and  youth  pulsed 
through  him  with  his  quickened  heart-beats— he 
on  the  verge  of  manhood,  his  father  in  the  decline. 
Mary's  hand  was  on  his  arm.  He  stepped  forward 
without  the  least  hesitancy  or  indirection,  and 
his  voice  was  strong  and  unwavering. 

"Father,  I  do  choose  for  myself,  and  I  choose 
to  stay!" 

"Hi"  Walters  was  not  a  man  of  theatrical 
attainments.  For  a  moment  a  look  trembled  on 
his  sharp  face,  and  then  he  passed  on  across  the 
space  of  the  room  unceremoniously,  as  he  would 
have  passed  at  any  other  time,  with  the  only 
difference  that  the  limp  was  gone  out  of  his  walk. 

"Get  to  bed,  then!"  he  said,  gruffly.  "Breakfast 
at  half-past  five!" 

But  Mary  kept  her  hand  in  his,  and  went  with 
him  up  the  stairs,  and  made  him  let  her  unpack 
his  satchel,  and  turned  back  the  covers  of  his  bed 
for  him  motherwise.  And  then  she  put  both 
arms  around  his  neck  and  looked  quietly  into  his 
eyes.  It  was  the  one  time  he  had  ever  heard  her 
call  him  "dear." 

"Dear,"  she  said,  "I  am  glad  you  are  going  to 
stay.  I  never  thought  about  your  leaving,  either. 
None  of  us  did,  I  think.  And,  Tom—" 

The  sentence  was  not  finished.  There  was  no 
need. 


A  ROCK  WITH  A  HISTORY 

The  rock  Gibraltar  is  a  name  which  is  familiar 
to  every  school-boy.  It  is  noted  not  alone  for  its 
huge  form,  which  resembles  a  couchant  lion,  rising 
nearly  1,500  feet  from  the  sea,  but  its  history  is 
replete  with  adventures,  romance  and  events  that 
have  influenced  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  here  the  Moslem  was  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rearing  the  crescent  in  the  bloody  march 
of  his  faith,  and  to  plant  in  western  Europe  a 
civilization  that  would  have  changed  the  destiny 
of  the  whole  of  western  Europe. 

For  more  than  seven  centuries  his  power  re- 
mained, and  when  at  last  he  was  pushed  across 
the  strait,  he  took  his  stand  on  the  shores  of 
Africa,  where  he  yet  lingers,  his  present  home 
being  only  a  reminder  of  his  former  glory. 

It  was  here  that  Lord  Nelson,  in  the  year  1807, 
routed  the  allied  naval  forces  and  established 
British  supremacy  on  the  seas.  Gibraltar  is 
the  tower  of  British  supremacy,  the  citadel  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Not  far  from  here  was  the  old  Moorish'village 
Tarifa,  on  a  point  of  land  which  projects  into  the 
ocean,  where  a  fort  and  high  circular  tower  are 
located.  It  was  from  this  circular  tower  the 
Moors  sent  forth  their  thundering  edicts  com- 
manding vessels  to  heave  to  and  pay  a  tax  for 
sailing  through  the  strait. 

The  rock  itself  is  now  used  and  occupied  by  the 
British  as  a  sort  of  military  fort.  It  is  full  of  sub- 
terranean passages.  To  enter  these  passages  a 
pass  is  necessary,  and  even  then  there  are  places 
within  the  rock  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter.  The 
examination  of  these  subterranean  chambers  is  a 
most  tedious  and  tiresome  undertaking,  as  one 
goes  on  and  on,  not  realizing  how  far  he  is  travel- 
ing. In  these  passages  cannon  are  placed,  com- 
manding every  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain.  Looking  out  from  the  port-holes  a 
thousand  feet  high  one  gets  an  inspiring  view. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  rock,  nestled  up  along- 
side Gibraltar,  lies  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants— 
a  conglomerate  mixture  of  all  the  races  God  ever 
created.  There  one  can  see  the  Turk,  the  Moor, 
the  Spaniard,  the  Arab,  characteristic  specimens 
of  the  races,  each  preserving  his  racial  ideality  in 
dress  and  manner.  Just  north  of  the  rock  Gibral- 
tar is  the  "neutral  ground,"  which  extends  from 
bay  to  sea.  The  "neutral  ground"  is  a  half  mile 
wide  by  three  in  length.  On  one  side  are  the  sen- 
tinels of  England,  on  the  other  the  pickets  of 
Spain.  The  main  street  of  Gibraltar  extends 
northward  through  the  "neutral  ground"  to  Lenia, 
a  Spanish  town. 

The  street  is  constantly  thronged.  In  company 
with  three  others  I  took  a  carriage  and  crossed 
the  "neutral  ground"  to  Lenia.  There  we  passed 
on  foot  through  the  line  of  revenue  officers,  and 
started  through  the  narrow  streets  of  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  wretched,  dreary  towns  I  ever  was 
in.  Indolence,  beggary,  wretchedness  held  equal 
sway.  No  mill,  no  factory,  no  industry  of  any 
kind  to  arouse  the  people  to  health  or  hope.  AH 
under  the  shadow  of  the  rock  Gibraltar.— The 
Watchword. 


IN  MOSES'  TIME 

As  archaeologists  continue  to  uncover  long- 
buried  cities,  monuments  and  tombs  in  Egypt, 
and  students  of  picture-writing  and  hieroglyphics 
become  more  familiar  with  what  these  uncovered 
treasures  contain  of  history  and  philosophy,  we 
get  a  more  and  more  exalted  idea  of  that  won- 
drous people  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Even  then 
there  were  "men  of  great  curiosity,  anxious  to 
discover  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  earth,  fond  of 
literary  and  scientific  methods,  admirable  in  their 
delineations  of  nature,  skilled  surveyors,  with  a 
fair  iden  of  map-making  and  economical  and 
methodi  cal  administrators  of  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,'"  as  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  tells  us.  It  has 
long  be-en  understood  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  of  astronomy  was  far  in 
advance  of  that  of  other  lands  many  centuries 
after  their  day  of  power;  "even  before  the  time 
of  Moses  they  had  ascertained  the  movements  of 
the  moon  and  planets,  established  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  discriminated  the  poles  and  the 
equator,  ascertained  the  law  of  eclipses  and  the 
procession  of  the  equinoxes,  and,  in  fact,  had  well 
worked  o  ut  the  astronomical  problems  possible  to 
the  eye,  unaided  by  the  telescope.  Their  archi- 
tectural skill,  the  tem  pies  and  the  mighty  pyr- 
amids speak  for,  in  metallurgy,  knife-hardened 
copper  and  certain  qualities  of  glass  (lost  arts 
to  us)  prove  their  ability;  the  wonderfully  fine 
and  durable  cloths  round  their  mummies  tell  of 
their  weaver's  art;  and  the  skill  with  which  they 
managed  the  waters  of  the  erratic  and  now 
almost  unmanageable  Nile,  so  that  a  mighty 
population  was  fed.  and  their  granaries  filled, 
under  the  management  of  Joseph,  during  the 
seven  years  of  plenty,  from  which  the  nations 
round  about  were  fed,  tell  of  a  degree  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  far  beyond  that  found  even 
to-day  in  many  civilized  lands. 

"Rich  in  historic  records,  made  under  govern- 
mental control  during  the  times  recorded,  with  a 
poetic  and  imaginative  literature  in  abundance, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  their  universities, 
even  in  those  far-away  days  of  'mystery  teach- 
ers,' had  their  chairs  of  astronomy,  geography, 
mining,  history,  theology,  languages  and  the 
higher  technical  branches.  Yes,  three  thousand 
years  before  the  Reformation,  in  nearly  all  ma- 
terial things  Egypt  was  quite  as  far  advanced  as 
was  Europe  in  the  time  of  Luther;  and  in  that 
day  she  seems  to  have  but  needed  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  life,  individual  and  national,  after- 
ward given  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to 
have  held  her  supremacy  as  long  as  those  rulers 
should  be  obeyed  by  her.  May  her  lesson  be 
taken  to  heart  in  our  day  and  land!"— Dr.  Eugene 
Murray-Aaron,  in  Cram's  Magazine. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  i 


ATLANTIC 
BRAD  LET 
BROOKLYN ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN  ] 
SHIP  MAN  . 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  or.  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


ON'T  jeopardize   your  in- 
surance by  burning  off  old, 
cracked  and  peeling  paint. 

Avoid  the  necessity  for  the  dan- 
gerous paint  burner  by  using  only 
pure  "  old  Dutch  process  "  White 
Lead,  the  only  paint  which  never 
cracks  nor  peels  and  can  always 
be  renewed  without  burning  off. 
These  brands  are  genuine. 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valuable 
information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  mailed  FREE  to 
all  applicants. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York, 


LEST  YOU  FORGET  a!l  Q«*ljty 

We  offer  thla  splendid  5 -Drawer,  drop  head  Wo.  9  ARLINGTON 


Machlne,the  greatest  value  offered;  positively  best  and 
easiest  running.   We  will  send  you  this  machine  O.  0. 1).,  ^ 
subject  to  examination,  and  guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  freight 
charges  paid  if  after  80  Days*  Trial  you  are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason, 
noenrintinn  nf  ManhinO'  Fi"e  G°lden  Oak  finish;  handsome  Mar- 
UGOUll|iUUN  Ul  iYldUIIIIGi  quetry  decoration;  self- threading  shuttle; 
self-setting  needle;  automatic  bobin  rill  I  nil  I   QEADIMf*  CTAUfl< 
winder;  automatic  tension  release:  TULL  DALL*DuAnlllU  ol  ANUi 
positive  four-motion  feed;  round  tool  steel  needle  bar;  high  arm,  5^x8^". 
ATTACHMENTS  FREE:  one ruffler  or  gatherer,  shirring  plate; bim_ 
er;  set  of  four  hemmers;  tucker;  braider;  quilter;  thread-cntter;  also  foot 
hemmer  and  feller;  needles;  bobbins;  screw-drivers;  oil-can  and  oil;  complete 
thorough  instruction  books;  shipped  promptly  and  guaranteed  for  20  years. 
IN  NO  EVENT  order  elsewhere  without  obtaining  the  valuable  informa- 
tion in  our  Catalogue  telling  How  and  "What  to  buy.  Free  for  the  asking. 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  (Inc.) 

158-164  W.  Van  Buren  St.,         Dept.  C-7,  Chicago,  111, 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  &Qd  our  1 5  years  dealing  with  260,000  customers  Touch  for  our  reliability. 


BALL-BEARING. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


cut  this  ad.  out  and 
send  to  us,  state  whether 
you  wish  Gent's  or  Ladles* 
Bicycle.  (LADIES' 
WHEELS  60  Cents  EXTRA),  color  and  gear 
wanted  and  we  will  send  you  this  HIGHEST  GRADE 
1901  MODEL  EDGEMERE  BICYCLE  by  express  C.O.D., 
subject  to  examination.  You  can  examine  it  at 
your  nearest  express  office,  and  if  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented,  the  equal  of 
bicycles  that  sell  everywhere  at  {20.00  to  440.00  the 
MOST  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  YOU  EVER  . 

SAW  OR  HEARD  OF,  then  pay  the  ' 
express  agent  OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE. 
(or  $12.25  for  ladles),  and  express  charges,  expren 
ebarges  are  only  60  to  75  cents  for  600  miles. 

THE  NEW  1901  MODEL  EDGEMERE 

Is  covered  by  our  written  binding  guarantee. 

Bollt  on  the  Tery  latest  lines,  made  from  genuine  !%• 
Inch  best  Shelby  seamless  steel  tubing,  JBi,  24  or  26-inch  frame,  finest  two-piece  hanger,  finest  full  ball  hearings,  handsome 
arch  crown.  Enameled  in  black,  green  or  maroon,  neatly  striped,  high!  y  nickeled,  beautifully  finished  throughout. 
Highest  grade  equipment,  saddle,  toolbag  and  tools,  pedals,  up  or  down  turned  handle  bars,  highest  grade  genuine 
Clipper  pneumatic  tires,  with  quick  repair  kit,  best  of  everything.  Order  today.  i?11.75  is  the  lowest  price  ever 
known  for  a  strictly  High  Grade  Bicycle.  A  saving  of  $10.00  to  #80.00.  Order  two  Edgmeres  at  once,  yon 
can  sell  tneextra  one  at  profit  enouBh  to. «et^  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL- 


$11.75 


yours  i'rec.  Write  focFree  Bicycle  Catalogue.  Address, 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


THE  DEALER  IS  AGAINST  US 

because  we  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 
The  dealer  does  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  we 
do,  but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  You  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  ns  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  That 
makes  a  saving  that  will  amount  to  something  nice. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY. 

116  Old  Street,  Peoria,  III. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  at,  Bargain  Prices.  Larg- 
Machinery  Depot  on  earth.    We  buy 
buildings  and  plants;  among 
others  we  bought  the  World's 
I  Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
[Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
r  structures.  We  rebuild  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  125  up ;  Engines  from  $35 


plies,  Bucn  as  «>  t&Msy  i  rut,  ,  V; V 
HAfoGERS,  PUI^EYS.  IRON 
PIPE,  IRON  ROOFING,  HARD- 
WARE. VALVES  &  FITTINGS, 
:  PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc. 

'  Will  send  free,  our  250-T.age  Catalog  N».» 

1  Constantly  buying  entire  stocSS 
'  at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  sales. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 
W.  36th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


GOOD  CIDER  1 1 


Clear,  Pure,  Long  Keeping  Cider. 

and  more  of  it  from  tho  small  amount  of 
apples  can  only  be  secured  by  using  ft 


Made  in  various  sites,  hand  and  power.  Z_.  

The  only  presti  anftrdrd  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  tho  World's  Fair.  Cat&lozue 
ftnd  price-list   sent  free  upon  requent. 

Hydraulic  Vre%m  Mfir.  Oo.» 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  emend,  Ohio. 


To  introduce  oar  popular  and  interesting  family  pape»,  The  Illus- 
trated Companion,  into  100.000  new  homes  where  ft  has  not 
already  been  taken,  we  make  this  0  rand  Offer :  Upon  receipt  of  only 
35  cents,  we  will  send  The  Illustrated  Companion  the  rest  of 

this  year  (10  months)  and  3  lovely  everblooming  Roses  and  3  Chrys- 
anthemums FREE,  all  charges  prepaid,  as  follows :  The  three  best  new 
Roses,  Maid  ol'IIonor,  the  grandest  of  all  Pink  Roses; The  Sear- 
let  Uedder,the  bestof  all  Red  Roses;  Climbing  Marle;  loveliest 
of  all  White  Roses,  also  3  new  Chrysanthemums:  Golden  Yt  eddlnff 
most  beautiful  yellow;  Ivory,  exquisite  pure  white;  Sirs.  Per- 
rint  most  elegant  rose-pink  color,  received  first  prize  at  Boston,  Phila. 
and  Chicago.  We  give  you  the  entire  lot  of  six  shrubs  mentioned  above 
and  The  Illustrated  Companion  the-rest  of  this  year  for  only 
25  cents,  all  sent  postpaid.  You  will  get  full  value  in  the  paper  and 
have  the  flowers  FREE.  They  are  not  common  'varieties,  but  the 
choice  of  floriculture.  They  will  all  bloom  this  season.  FURTHER- 
MORE, to  one  person  in  a  town  who  answers  this  ad.  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  Bicycle  Free,  ladies' or  gents' style,  with  Lamp 
and  Bell ;  "also  a  Telescope.  The  Illustrated  Companion  is  a 
large  64-column  family  journal,  containing  handsome  illustrations, 
with  descriptions  of  various  places, 
events  of  interest,  also  serials,  short 
stories,  humor,  etc.  You  will  be  de- 
lighted, the  paper;  roses  and  chrys- 
anthemums are  worth  many  timts  the 
amount  you  pay,  if  you  love  literature 
and  flowers ;  besides  you  may  get  other 
Prizes  FREE  They  are  full  size  for 
use.  We  guarantee  complete  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded.  Our  publi- 
cation is '21  years  old.  As  to  our  re- 
sponsibility, we  refer  yon  to  mercantile 
agencies  or  the  leading  newspapers. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION,  29G  Broadway,  N.T.  Dept.  F. 

PEARL  HANDLE  KNIFE 


SEB  9>L  MM  n  Bov?  and  Girls  can prett 

BL  U  Mm  L  beautiful  Pearl  Handle 
I  IIIlE  Pocket  Knife  absolutely 
■  IHtffl  9n  Free  for  selling  only  four 
boxes  of  our  Great  Cold  and  Headache  Tab- 
lets at  25  cents  a  box.  Write  today  and  we 
will  send  the  Tablets  by  mail  post  paid,  when 
sold  send  us  the  money  ($1.00)  and  we  will 
send  you  this  strong  and  durable  Pocket  j 
Knife  wliich  has  four  imported  steel  blades,  1 
Pearl  handle,  German  silver  mountings.and 
V  isfullywarranted.Aperfeetbeaury.Address 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., Knife  Dept.  17  C,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


ALL  STEEL  LAWN^FENCE. 


OUR  FRUIT  TREES  GROW. 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
TREES  and  PL.ANTS.  APPLES  8c,  PEARS  9c, 
PEACIfES  4c,  etc.  Wecansaveyou  money.  Hand- 
some illustrated  catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  to-day. 
Highland  Nobseky  Co.,  Dept.  C  Rochester, N.i". 

ft lUX  DMflAV  AT  C1RL0AD  PRICE,  OFR  FACTORY 
UilE   DUUUI  SAVES  YOU  MIDDLEMAN'S  PROFIT. 

Open  Boirer  (20.90.  4-Paescnger  Family  Hinn  $29. 
Harn«s  $3.95.  4  Tired  Wheel*  $5.25.  Catalogue 
FKEE.  We  instruct  purchasers  to  be  good  agents. 
U.  S.  BUUCY  &  CART  CO.,  321  Sth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


50  STYLES— CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
CATALOG  FREE— Get  our  Price  Before  Buying 
write  today.  UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO. 

971  North  10th  St,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND„  U-  S.  A> 

A  Fine  Smr  Mill.  15.000  ft. 
Dally  Capacity,  with  SO  H.  P. 
Engine,  50  H.  P.  Boiler,  Cnt-off  Saw,  Edger,  Belting,  and 
everything,  making  a  complete  up-to-date  plant.  Good 
as  new.  Price  low.  terms  easy.  Write  for  particulars. 
COOKE  MACHINERY  CO.,  112  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 
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TX7E  BUY  lamp-chimneys 
*  by  the  dozen  ;  they  go 
on  snapping  and  popping  and 
flying  in  pieces ;  and  we  go 
on  buying  the  very  same 
chimneys  year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to  sell 
us  a  chimney  a  week  for  every 
lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top  "and 
"pearl  glass"  do  not  break 
from  heat ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass.    Try  them. 

'  Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"It's  Only  Whooping  Cough" 

^  But  '2,097  children  died  of  it  in  London  in  one  year, 
W  This  often  fatal  disease  is  quickly  checked  and  Cured 
by  vaporized  Cresolene.  Cresolene  has  been  most 
(jl  successfully  used  for  twenty  years  as  a  preventive  of 
J  Croup,Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. Catarrh,  Measles, 
/  Scarlet  Fever,  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Actual 
f  tests  show  that  vaporized  Cresolene  kills  the  germs 
of  Diphtheria.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet  with 
^  testimonials.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

F  Vapo-Cresoleoe  Co.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


k  NOT  A  PIG 

in  a  poke,  but  did  you 
ever  hear  aPig  Sing? 
Well,  this  Musical 
I*i(r  ripht  from  the 
JParis  Exposition,  is  the 
latest  and  greatest  won- 
der out.  More  fun 
with  this  cute  little  pork- 
er than  anything  ever  in- 
vented. You  simply  blow 
him  up  like  the  picture 
here  then  the  Pig  l»e- 
gins  to  Sing.  After 
singing  awhile  he  squeals, 
then  collapses,  then  gives 
up  the  ghost  with  a  last 
faint  grunt  and  final- 
=  iy  dies*  Everything 
?.  about  the  tragic  ending 

'  1  is  so  laughable,  however, 

that  yon  nearly  burst  with  hilarity,  so  funny  is  the  ending  of 
poor  Piggy.  Thousands  of  these  Musical  Dying  Pigs  were  sold 
in  Paris  at  the  Exposition  this  season  and  they  are  now  all  the 
rage  in  New  York.  Don't  fail  to  get  one  if  you  want  some  fun. 
They  are  strongly  made  of  a  thin  rubber  substance  so  you  can 
carry  them  in  your  vest  pocket  and  suddenly  blow  him  up  and 
then  there  is  more  fun  ahead  than  a  box  of  monkeys.  Just  get 
one  and  try  it.  Agents  can  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  an 
hour  in  a  crowd.  "We  send  one  FREE  with  15c.  three 
months'  trial  subscription.  One  Doz.  $1.00,  postpaid.  Address, 
COMFORT.  Box  738,  Augusta,  Maine- 
Two  sent  for  S5c,  or  Ave  for  50c. 


Collars 
Cuffs. 


and 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
No  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
By  mall,  30cts*  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  C0.(Dept»  C.Boston,  Mass. 


SUBENS      DANTE  TASS0 


MURILL0    ANCELO  RAPHAEL 


v%  9  @  U  ®  hr*  £w 
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PRIZES 


I  1  Solid  Wold  Shell  Gem 
Set  Birthday  R'mc, 
warranted ;  1  Chain 
Bracelet  and  Lock,  1 
Isis  Lucky  Stone  Stick 
Pin,  8  Pieces  SlWer 
Plated  Ware— Butter 
Knire,Sogar  Shell  and 
Plekle  Pork.  All  6 
I  above  Prizes  (and  our 
"Watch  Offer)  mailed 
!  at  once  entirely  Free 

 J  for  selling  only  15  Ten 

I  Cent  Packages  of  Rose  Perfume.  Send  address  to-day 
I  (do  money).  We  mail  Perfume  to  be  paid  for  when  sold. 
I  MUTUAL .C0..Pept.E.P,  SO  W.  Lamed  St.,  DETR01 T,  M 1CH . 


BROWN'S™1 


TROCHES 


''The  best  preparation  for  colds,  coughs, 
and  &sthroa." 
MRS.  S.  A.  WATSON,  Temperance  Lecturer. 

"Pre-eminently  the  best." 

BEV.  HENBY  WABD  BEECHEB. 


TRUSTING 

O  heart,  be  brave! 
And  though  thy  dearest,  fairest  hopes  decay, 
Hopes  all  fulfilled  shall  crown  another  day. 
Thou  shalt  not  always  grieve  beside  a  grave. 

O  heart,  be  strong! 
Be  valiant  to  do  battle  for  the  right ; 
Hold  high  Truth's  stainless  flag;  walk  in  the  light 
And  bow  not  weakly  to  the  rule  of  wrong. 

O  heart,  be  still! 
If  clouds  arise,  keep  in  the  pathway  straight; 
If  that  seems  hedged,  be  patient  still  and  wait 
And  meekly  say,  "It  is  His  holy  will." 

O  heart,  be  calm! 
The  fiercest  storm  hath  always  peaceful  end; 
Dark  clouds  a  background  to  the  sunset  lend; 
For  every  bruise  there  is  a  healing  balm. 

O  heart,  be  wise! 
Forget  thy  disappointments,  loss  and  pain ; 
Put  by  thy  restlessness  and  longings  vain. 
True  happiness  awaits  'neath  stormless  skies. 

O  heart,  be  glad! 
For  thou  art  heir  unto  a  kingdom  fair, 
Thy  joys  here  lost  are  safely  gathered  there. 
O  heart,  be  brave,  be  strong  and  calm  and  glad! 

—Lillian  Grey,  in  Self-Reliance. 

% 

HE  WENT  OUT 

In  his  recent  address  at  Philadelphia 
Bishop  Potter  made  the  striking  state- 
ment, "A  conviction  has  come  to  pass 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  man  who  is 
not  a  purchasable  man."   Even  the  bishop 
himself  was  approached,  and  he  told  how. 

"About  a  year  ago  there  came  into  my 
study,  in  New  York,  some  one  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  a  stranger,  whose  name  upon 
his  card  I  did  not  recognize,  and  whose 
errand  I  could  not  divine. 

"  'Sir,'  he  said,  'I  am  from  such  and  such 
a  part  of  the  country.  In  that  part  of  the 
country  a  fierce  political  campaign  is  now  in 
progress.  One  of  your  clergy  (it  was  in  a 
territory,  and  not  in  a  city)  is  attacking  from 
the  pulpit  the  moral  character  and  moral 
standards  of  a  gentleman,  a  candidate  there 
for  a  very  high  office,  whom  I  represent.' 

"I  said,  'I  have  not  any  clergymen  out  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  I  have  no  more 
jurisdiction  there  than  you  have.' 

"He  said,  'Perhaps  not  in  the  sense  you 
mean,  but  it  is  one  of  your  men.' 
"  'What  do  you  want  me  to  do?'  said  I. 
"  'I  want  you  to  stop  it,'  said  he ;  'and  I 
am  authorized  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man whom  I  represent  to  say  that  if  you 
will  stop  it  he  will  make  it  worth  your  while.' 

"I  felt  like  saying,  'It  will  come  high.'  I 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  door.  I  opened  it 
and  stood  there.  He  looked  there  a  moment 
in  some  perplexity.  I  said,  'Does  it  not  occur 
to  you,  sir,  that  this  interview  is  at  an  end?' 
He  went  out."— Christian  Endeavor  World. 


AN  UNRULY  MEMBER 

In  a  certain  village  in  Kent  there  lives  an 
old  lady  known  as  "Talkative  Sal."  The 
parson  showed  too  much  linen  at  his  wrist 
for  her  liking,  so  one  day,  meeting  him  in  a 
lane,  she  said : 

"Excuse  me,  parson,  but  would  you  mind 
my  cutting  about  an  inch  off  your  wrist- 
bands, as  I  think  it  very  unbecoming  to  a 
clerical  man." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  parson.  And  she 
took  from  her  pocket  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
cut  them  to  her  satisfaction.  Having  fin- 
ished, the  parson  said : 

"Now,  madam,  there  is  something  about 
you  that  I  should  like  to  see  about  an  inch 
shorter." 

"Then,"  said  the  old  dame,  handing  him 
the  scissors,  "cut  it  to  your  liking." 

"Come,  then,  good  woman,"  said  the 
parson,  "put  out  your  tongue  '"—Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 
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THE  OLDEST  BOOK 

The  question  is  not  infrequently  asked, 
"What  is  the  oldest  book  in  existence?" 

With  certainty  we  can  answer  that  known 
as  the  "Papyrus  Prisse,"  now  one  of  the 
great  treasures  of  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale,  or  National  Library,  at  Paris,  This 
papyrus  was  discovered  in  a  tomb  of  one  of 
the  Entews,  of  the  first  Theban  dynasty,  at 
Thebes,  by  M.  Prisse,  who  presented  it  to 
the  library  and  from  whom  the  book  takes 
its  name.  The  work  has  been  translated 
from  the  hieratic  into  French  by  M.  Virey, 
and  retranslated  into  English  by  Professor 


Osgood.  Its  full  title  is  "Precepts  of  the  Pre- 
fect Ptah-hotep,  under  the  King  of  the  South 
and  North,  Assa."  Now,  King  Assa  was 
last  but  one  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  and  Ptah- 
hotep,  who  flourished  as  his  prefect,  an 
office  equal  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
one,  must  have  compiled  his  work  about 
3350  B.C.,  eighteen  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Moses  and  near  the  time  given 
in  our  Bible  chronology  as  that  of  the  birth 
of  Methusela.  Preceding  or  attached  to 
these  precepts  are  a  few  leaves  of  a  still 
earlier  work,  written  by  Kakimna,  prefect 
to  King  Seneferu,  of  the  third  dynasty. 
Were  this  a  complete  work  we  could  boast 
of  a  book  older  than  the  Pyramids,  and 
dating  from  3760  B.C.— a  book  fifty-six 
hundred  and  sixty  years  old.— From  "For- 
ward," by  Dr.  Eugene  Murray-Aaron. 
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HOW  GENERAL  GRANT  STARTED 

When  General  Grant  was  a  boy  his  mother 
one  morning  found  herself  without  butter 
for  breakfast,  and  sent  him  to  borrow  some 
from  a  neighbor.  Going,  without  knocking, 
into  the  house  of  his  neighbor,  whose  son 
was  then  at  West  Point,  young  Grant  over- 
heard a  letter  read  from  the  son  stating  that 
he  had  failed  in  examination  and  was 
coming  home.  He  got  the  butter,  took  it 
home,  and  without  waiting  for  breakfast 
ran  down  to  the  office  of  the  congressman 
from  that  district. 

"Mr.  Hamar,"  he  said,  "will  you  appoint 
me  to  West  Point?" 

"No;  So-and-So  is  there,  and  has  three 
years  to  serve." 

"But  suppose  he  should  fail,  will  you  send 
me?" 

Mr.  Hamar  laughed.  "If  he  don't  go 
through,  no  use  for  you  to  try." 

"Promise  you'll  give  me  a  chance,  Mr. 
Hamar,  anyhow." 

Mr.  Hamar  promised. 

The  next  day  the  defeated  lad  came  home, 
and  the  congressman,  laughing  at  Uly's 
sharpness,  gave  him  the  appointment. 

"Now,"  said  Grant,  "it  was  my  mother's 
being  out  of  butter  that  made  me  general 
and  president."  But  it  was  his  own  shrewd- 
ness to  see  the  chance,  and  promptness  to 
seize  it,  that  gave  him  his  start  on  the  road 
to  success  and  fame. — Young  People's  Paper. 


WHEN  WE  FACE  THE  PAST 

A  rich  landlord  cruelly  oppressed  a  poor 
widow..  Her  son,  then  a  little  boy  of  eight 
years,  witnessed  it.  He  afterward  became 
a  painter,  and  painted  a  lifelikeness  of  the 
dark  scene. 

Years  afterward  he  placed  it  where  the 
man  saw  it.  The  man  turned  pale,  trembled 
in  every  joint,  and  offered  a  large  sum  to 
purchase  it,  that  he  might  put  it  out  of  sight. 

Thus  there  is  an  invisible  painter  drawing 
on  the  canvas  of  the  soul  a  lifelikeness, 
reflecting  correctly  all  the  passions  and 
actions  of  pur  spiritual  history  on  earth. 
Eternity  will  reveal  them  to  every  man.  We 
must  meet  our  earth-life  again,  whether  it  has 
been  good  or  evil.— Episcopal  Keeorder. 


MANNERS 

There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  every- 
thing, if  it  be  to  boil  an  egg.  Manners  are 
the  happy  ways  of  doing  things ;  each  one  a 
stroke  of  genius  or  of  love— now  repeated 
and  hardened  into  usage.  They  form  at  last 
a  rich  varnish  with  which  the  routine  of 
life  is  washed  and  its  details  adorned.  If 
they  are  superficial,  so  are  the  dew-drops 
which  give  such  a  depth  to  the  morning 
meadows. — Emerson. 


HELPFUL  THOUGHTS 

A  brave,  resolute,  Christian  life  is  not 
always  smooth  sailing;  but  the  inward 
power  becomes  an  overmatch  for  headwinds. 
Sometimes  the  gales  of  adversity  sweep 
away  a  Christian's  possessions,  but  there  is 
an  undisturbed  treasure  down  in  the  hold— 
a  glorious  consciousness  that  One  is  with 
him  that  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  awa^.— Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 
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Understand  what  it  means  to  trust  God. 
Be  not  overcareful  for  what  is  to  come. 
—Brooke. 


Elgin 
Watche 

are  carried  in  the  pockets  of  over 
eight  million  people — are  known 
everywhere  as 

The  World's  Standard 

because  of  their  mechanical  per 
fection,  accuracy  and  durability. 

■  Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

are  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere 
in  various  sizes  and  styles. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 
Booklet  Free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL.  WATCH  CO. 

ELGIN.         -  ILL. 


our  scale  of  wages  der 
our  efficiency.  " 


Is  on 


The  Trustees  oi  the  American  School  ot  Correspond- 
ence will  award  a  limited  number  oi  Free  Scholar- 
ships in  Mechanical.  Electrical,  Marine,  Stationary, 
and  Locomotive  Engineering,  including  a.  complete 
course  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Application  hlanK 
on  request  '  i& 

American  School  ol  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

ttkWt  ij  a.  tmmia  win  «  Mmmmau.,  Mcouoa  UlU  oapcr. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole. 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    BOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  DUaUANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory   given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Mich. 

Send  Us  50  Cents 

with  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  send  you  this  high  grade 
Stradlvarlus  Model  Violin* 
Case,  fine  Bow,  extra  set 
of  Strings,  Finger- 
board Chart*  Exam- 
ine it  carefully;  if 
you  find  it  the  most 
stupendous  bar- 
gain ever  offered 
pay  your  agent 
$2.65  and  express 
charges,  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense, 
and  we  will  REFUND 
your  deposit  of  50  cents. 
ORGANS  AND  PIANOS  fully  guaranteed  of  fine 
tone,  elegant  finish  and  thorough  workmanship,  sent 
on  20,  SO  or  60  days'  free  trial  at  one-half  dealers*  prices. 
Pianos  from  $122.75  up;  Organs  from  $21.75  up.  A  1300 
Kenwood  Piano  8150;  a*75.00  Organ  829.50.  Write  to-day* 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  (Inc.)  ■ 

160  W.  Van  iJuren  St.,     B-7,  Chicago 


In  no  event 
place  your  order  for 
any  musical  Instrument 
without  writing  for  out 
handsome  illustrated  Cata- 
logue containing  valuable  hints  t« 
the  music  buyer.    SENT  FREE. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit 
sample  1901  Bicycle.    BEST  MAKES 

1901  Models,  $10  to  $18 

'99  4  '00  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to  $12. 
SOO Second  hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$8  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Sale  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  approval  and  ten  days 
trial  without  a  centin  advance. 
EARN  A  BSCYCUE distribut- 
ing Catalogues  for  us.  We  have  a 
wonderful  proposition  to  Agents  for 
1901.  Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer.        Address  Dept.  43R 

MEAD  G  YGIE  CO.,  Chicago 


GUITAR,MAND0LIN,BANJ0] 
"  VIOLIN,  PIANO  &  ORGAN 

Self-taught  without  notes,  by  FIGURE  I 
MTJSIC.  We  ship  first  instrument  to  each  I 
locality  at  an  EXTRA  BIG  DISCOUNT,  simply  1 
to  advertise  our  goods  &  establish  a  trade.  Big  I 
Illustrated  Catalog  &  100  Bargains  sent  Free  I 

E.  C.  HOWE,  Manufacturer. 
1663  Masonic  Temple,  CHICAGO. 
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Old  way — 10  yrs.  to  learn.    New  way — 10  min .  to  learn 


OLD  R/\GS 

Colored  with  New  "PERFECTION" 
Dyes  make  beautiful  carpets  and  rugs 
that  retain  their  brilliancy  for 
years.  "PERFECTION"  DYES  are 
Simpleand  Sure— no  spots  or  streaks 
— and  the  colors  HOLD  against  Light, 
Air,  Soap  and  Acids.  Double  the 
strength  of  other  kinds.  A 
large  package  of  Turkey  Red  to 
color  2  to  4  lbs.  goods  or  a  pkg.  any 
color  by  mail  10c,  3  for  25c,  or  6  for  40c.  Catalog  of 
10  colors  and  shade  cards  free.  Agents  wanted. 
W.  CUSHING  &  CO.,  Dept.        Foxcroft,  Me. 


SefflgSK  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


March  1,  1901 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy=Five 
Per  Cent 


A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  To 
Every  One  Who  Writes 

A.  L.Eice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 


/I 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  POMDKPUXT 


Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  the  farmer  a  dry  pow- 
der and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make 
a  paint  weather-proof,  fire-proof  and  as  durable 
as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone,  brick  and  plaster,  spreads  and  looks  like 
oil  paint  and  costs  about  one  fourth  what  the 
farmer  has  heretofore  had  to  pay  for  paint. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  J.  North  St..  Adams 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new 
discovery,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
snowing  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 

EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  oi 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  ey»i.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
rHammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  book, "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D., 819  Good  Block.  Des  Moines,  la. 


Cures  Goitre 

A  well-known  Cincinnati  physician  has  dis- 
covered a  remedy  that  cures  Goitre,  or  Thick 
Neck.  And  to  prove  this  he  sends  a  free  trial 
package  so  that  patients  may  try  and  know 
positively  that  Goitre  can  be  cured.  Send  your 
name  and  address  to  Dr.  John  P.  Haig,  1177 
Glenn  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  he  will 
forward  a  trial  treatment  by  return  mail. 


Oil  Cure  for  Cancer 

Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  has  discovered  a  combination  of 
oils  that  readily  cure  cancer,  catarrh,  tumors  and 
malignant  skin  diseases.  He  has  cured  thousands 
of  persons  within  the  last  eight  years,  over  one 
hundred  of  whom  were  physicians.  Readers  hav- 
ing friends  affieted  should  cut  this  out  and  send  it 
to  them.  Book  sent  free  giving  particulars  and 
prices  of  Oils.  Address  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye,  Box  25, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  This  is  the  old  Doctor, 
the  originator  of  the  Oil  Cure. 

Card  Press  $5 

Larger,  $18 

Money  saver,  maker. 
Type  setting  easy,  rules 
sent.  Write  for  catalog, 
presses,  type,  paper,  Ate., 
to  factory. 

The  Press  Co. 

JIt*riden,  Conn. 


I  Print 
My  Own 

Cards 

Circulars, 

Books, 
Newspaper. 


WE  WANT  A  LADY 

of  refinement  to  give  parlor  demonstrations  in  her  SS 
own  home  of  the  most  practical  decorative  invention  (( 
ever  conceived.   No  canvassing.   Permanent  posi- 
tion.   A  new  idea  demonstrated  by  new  methods. 
HUNTER  CO.,  No.  1  15th  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


I  Make  Big  Wages 


AlIIrN   AT  HOME  

mmM  1  WmT  I  and  you  can  readily  do  the  same,  for  the 

work  is  pleasant  and  will  easily  pay  $18  weekly.  I  have  often  made 
$5  a  day.  Even  your  spare  time  is  valuable.  This  is  no  deception. 
1  want  no  monev  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  send- 
ing '2c  stamp.  MRS.  A.  H.  W 10 GINS.  Rot  20,  Kenton  Harhnr,  fflirh. 


Facial  Blemlfthef*,Tetter,Salt 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itchlna 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  alJ 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c.  A.  O.  PIXSON, 
Pharmacist,  1827  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


in  Sheep  in  Montana  is  SAFE&nd  P°y* 
25  per  cent  interest.   Now  is  the  time  to 
invest.    Get  in  at  bottom  prices  and  be 
prepared  for  four  more  years 
of  prosperity.     Write  for  our 
annual  report  and  particulars. 

Montana  Co-Operative  Rancb  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


M 


ONEY 

INVESTED  °^ 


WANTED 


Reliable  men  or  ■women  to  sell 
our  goods  to  the  consumer  in 
communities  from  1,000  to  10,000 
population ;  permanent  employ- 
ment at  good  pay.  Address  THE  GREAT  EASTERN 
COFFEE  &  TEA  CO.,  301  S.  10th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SMILES 


ADMIRAL  COLUMBUS  PROTESTS 

'•What's  this  I  hear,"  cries  Christopher, 

"About  these  fool  Chinese, 
"Who  claim  that  in  Four-ninety-nine 

They  crossed  the  Western  seas? 
I'll  not  believe,"  says  Christopher, 

"A  tale  so  overripe; 
It  strikes  me  as  a  flagrant  case 

Of  too  much  dreamy  pipe. 

"I'll  hold  my  ground,"  says  Christopher; 

"I  do  not  mean  to  flunk. 
That  Chinese  fleet  compared  to  mine 

Was  but  a  lot  of  junk. 
It  buoys  me  up."  says  Christopher, 

"And  lifts  my  spirits  high.  ■ 
To  think  this  silly  tale  may  be 

The  latest  Shanghai  lie!" 

—Cleveland  Plain  ealer. 
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SALT  RIVER  DISCUSSED  IN  THE  HOUSE 

A little  skit  about  Salt  River  was  over- 
looked during  the  rambling  debate  on 
the  River  and  Harbor  Bill.  Represen- 
tative David  Highbaugh  Smith,  of  Ken- 
tucky, whose  district  comprises  the 
birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  offered  an  amend- 
ment for  the  survey  of  "Salt  River  from  its  mouth 
to  Sheppardsville." 

Chairman  Burton,  alert  to  any  changes  in  his 
bill,  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  "Is  not  this 
the  river  that  Mr.  Carlisle  said  the  only  way  to 
improve  it  was  to  pave  it?"  he  inquired. 

The  House  scented  the  fun  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation and  there  was  wild  laughter. 

"I  do  not  remember,  but  I  suspect  he  would  say 
that  now,"  retorted  Mr.  Smith,  readily,  at  which 
there  was  a  further  titter. 

"Is  it  not  true  that  numerous  people  who  go  up 
that  river  do  not  get  down  again?"  persisted  Mr. 
Burton,  with  mock  solemnity. 

"Well,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  favorable 
recommendation  for  the  amendment  I  have  sug- 
gested," said  Mr.  Smith.  "I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted." 

Mr.  Burton  concluded  not  to  object,  and  as  the 
matter  stands  now  Salt  River  will  be  surveyed.— 
Washington  Post. 

a 

"YOURS  NOT  TO  REASON  WHY "  . 

President  Patton,  of  Princeton  University,  re- 
cently delivered  a  sermon  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Collegiate  Church,  his  subject  being  "Faith."  Dr. 
Patton  spoke  of  the  blind  faith  of  the  client  who 
puts  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawyer  in  prepar- 
ing an  action  for  trial,  and  of  the  confidence  of 
the  sick  in  intrusting  themselves  to  the  physician. 

"A  case  of  blind  faith,"  said  the  clergyman. 
"The  doctor  writes  out  a  prescription.  Oftener 
than  not  you  cannot  read  it;  you  don't  know  what 
it  is.  He  tells  you  to  take  it.  'Yours  not  to  rea- 
son why,  yours  but  to  do  and  die.'  " 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Patton  meant  it,  there  was 
a  distinct  ripple  throughout  the  congregation.— 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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CAUTIOUS 

An  old  Scotch  woman  who  came  to  this  city 
many  years  ago  has  always  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  return  to  her  old  home  for  a  visit. 
Recently  her  two  sons,  who  had  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly in  the  new  land,  told  her  that  her  wish 
could  now  be  gratified.  They  asked  her  when  she 
wanted  to  go.  "Well,"  was  the  reply,  "it's  been 
a  verra  wet  winter,  and  I  have  nae  doot  the  sea's 
unusual  deep.  I'll  just  bide  me  till  summer."— 
Philadelphia  Call. 

* 

A  PRECOCIOUS  BABE 

Brother  John— "And  so  the  baby  is  four  days 
old,  is  it?  'Pears  like  it's  a  pretty  blight  little 
thing  for  its  age." 

Sister  Mary  (pityingly)— "Bright!  That's  not 
the  word;  it's  a  wonder!  Why,  the  little  precious 
breathes  as  natural  and  regular  as  an  adult  fifty 
years  old."— Puck. 


A  SHIELD  AND  BUCKLE 

"Men  are  such  frauds." 

"Any  new  developments?" 

"Yes ;  I've  just  learned  that  when  John  wants 
to  get  out  of  doing  anything  or  going  anywhere 
with  his  friends  down  town  he  tells  them  his  wife 
won't  let  him."— Chicago  Record. 


TRUE  ENOUGH 

"DeKanter's  a  funny  fellow.  He  says  even  the 
Smallest  drink  of  whisky  always  goes  to  his  head." 

"Well,  that's  the  truth." 

"What?  An  old  toper  like  he  is?" 

"Certainly.  He  couldn't  drink  it  through  his 
feet."— Philadelphia  Press. 


THE  AUTHORITY 

"Isn't  it  so,  lieutenant,  that  you  are  going  to 
marry  my  sister  Rose?" 
"How  do  you  know  that?" 
"I  saw  it  in  her  diary."— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

The  late  General  John  M.  Palmer  used  to  enjoy 
telling  of  being  mistaken  for  a  person  of  greater 
dignity  than  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

"When  I  was  military  governor  of  Kentucky," 
said  he,  "a  disturbance  occurred  in  some  town  in 
the  interior.  I  was  at  a  distance,  but  was  needed 
at  the  scene.  There  was  no  train,  no  carriage,  no 
buggy  to  be  had.  The  only  vehicle  available  was 
a  big  gilded  circus  chari«t  left  by  some  stranded 
show  company.  I  didn't  like  it,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  so  I  got  in.  You  may  imagine 
I  cut  a  great  dash  as  I  drove  through  a  small 
town.  People  turned  out  in  droves  to  see  me 
pass.  When  I  left  the  town  behind  me  and 
reached  the  plantations  the  negroes  saw  me 
and  stared  with  open  mouths.  They  followed 
me  at  a  respectful  distance,  until  presently  they 
were  joined  by  an  old,  white-haired  preacher,  who, 
on  seeing  me  in  my  magnificent  chariot,  raised  his 
eyes  and  his  arms  on  high,  and  in  a  voice  that 
stirred  all  within  hearing,  cried : 

"  'Bress  de  Lord,  de  day  oh  judgment  am  cum, 
an*  dis  gemman  am  de  Angel  Gabriel  hisself. 
Bredren,  down  on  yo'  knees  and  pray,  fo'  yo'  hour 
am  hyar!'  "—Chicago  Chronicle. 

% 

NOW  BUYS  ELSEWHERE 

"If  you  please,  sir,  father  says  he's  going  to  kill 
a  pig,  and  can  you  do  with  a  side  of  bacon?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  said  the  schoolmaster.  "Tell 
him  to  send  it  as  soon  as  he  likes." 

A  week  passed  away,  and  as  the  bacon  had  not 
arrived  the  teacher  reminded  the  boy  of  his  order. 

"I  expect  you  forgot  to  tell  your  father,  you 
young  rascal!"  said  the  schoolmaster,  good- 
humoredly.  . 

"Oh,  no,  sir,  I  didn't,"  said  the  youngster.  "My 
father  hasn't  killed  the  pig." 

"How's  that.  Tommy?" 

"Please,  sir,  it's  got  better."— London  Answers. 


GOT  THEIR  FEES,  ANYWAY 

McJigger— "Young  Dr.  Downs  recently  made 
fifty  dollars  in  a  guessing  contest." 

Thingumbob— "The  only  one  who  guessed  cor- 
rectly, eh?" 

McJigger— "Oh,  no.  Two  other  doctors  got  the 
same,  and  all  three  of  them  guessed  wrong.  You 
see,  they  were  called  in  consultation  over  a 
patient."— Philadelphia  Press. 

HARDENED  TO  IT 

"If  any  people  call,  Norah,  be  sure  to  tell  them 
I  am  out.  What  are  you  waiting  for?  It  doesn't 
disturb  your  conscience,  does  it  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am.  I'm  hardened  to  it.  I've 
worked  for  society  liars  before,  ma'am."— Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

« 

A  DRAWN  CONCLUSION 

"If  you  are  a  bad  boy,"  said  the  father,  "you 
will  turn  papa's  hair  gray  from  sorrow." 

"What  a  naughty  boy  you  must  have  been,"  re- 
marked the  son,  gazing  at  his  grandma's  whitened 
locks.— Philadelphia  North  American. 


DICKENS'  CHARM 

"Do  you  enjoy  reading  Dickens?" 

"Very  much,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne.  "His 
works  contain  so  many  odd  and  villainous  char- 
acters to  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  compare  those 
we  dislike."— Washington  Star. 

BAD  TO  SPLICE 

"I  see  that  golf-sticks  will  be  worn  shorter  this 
season." 

"Shorter?  Say,  it's  a  good  thing  it  isn't  longer!" 
—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

% 

SOMETHING  WRONG 

Cora— "But  all  actresses  claim  to  be  wedded  to 
their  art." 

Merritt— "That  is  why  it's  funny  divorce  is  so 
prevalent  among  them."— Types. 


THIS  BOER  WAR 

Miss  Budde— "Are  you  coming  to  our  charity 
cake-trek  this  evening?" 

Mr.  Clubber— "Can't— awfully  sorry!  Have  a 
smoker  on  at  the  laager."— New  York  Press. 

% 

IN  CHICAGO 

"Hello!"  said  Benny,  catching  sight  of  a  drift 
of  snow  on  the  edge  of  a  roof,  "there's  some 
smoke  that  got  frozen!"— Judge. 
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THEN  THE  OTHER  GIRL  UNDERSTOOD 

"Poor,  dear  Jack!   I  had  to  refuse  him." 
."Why  so  much  sympathy?" 
"I  kuow  he  will  marry  that  Jenkins  girl."— Life. 


Big  Bargain 
In  Railway 
Travel 


Only  $30  for  a  ticket  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco  or 
Los  Angeles,  and  $27.50  from 
St.  Louis,  Tuesdays,  February 
12th  to  April  30th. 
Through  tourist  sleepers  and 
chair-cars. 

See  California's  citrus  groves, 
oil-wells,  ranches,  vineyards, 
big  trees  and  mines. 

Santa  Fe  Route 


Address  Gen.  Pass.  Office,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R'y,  Chicago 


An  old  physician,  re- 
tired from  practice, 
had  placed  in  hia 
hands  by  an  East  In- 
dia missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  veg- 
etable remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat 
and  Lnng  Affections, 
also  a  positive  and 
radical  cure  for  Ner- 
vous Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  won- 
derful curative  powers 
in  thousands  of  cages, 
ana  desiring  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  I  will 
send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this 
recipe,  in  German, 
French  or  English, 
with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  the 
paper. 

W.  A.  N0YES, 

847  Powers'  Block, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$2.95  ROLLER  ORGAN 

SEND  MO  MONEY. 

cut  out  and  return 
this  ad.  and  we  will 
send  yon  this  GEM 
~  ROLLER  ORGAN 
complete  with  one 
roll  of  music*  by  ex* 
press,  C.  O.  »., 
subject  to  ex- 
amination. You 
can  examine  it 
at  your  express 
office,  and  if 
found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly 
as  represented,  equal  to  such 
instruments  6old  by  others  at  double  the  money,  pay  the 
express  agent  our  AC  and  express  charges,  which 

SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  V fc'vU  average  50  to  75  cents. 

THE  GEM  ROLLER  ORGANS 

cimple,  a  child  can  operate  It,  made  of  especially  selected  ma- 
terials, given  a  handsome  walnut  finish,  is  16  inches  long, 
14  inches  wide  and  9  inches  high;  weighs,  boxed  15  pounds. 
Has  hard  -I  eel  keys,  steel  gearing,  very  finest  mechanism  through- 
out.  Operates  on  ihe  same  principle  as  the  finest  Swiss  Huslc 
Poxes,  The  reeds  are  organ  size  and  give  out  a  volume  of 
tone  as  full  and  sweet  as  a  big  organ.    We  furnish  ON  IS 

ROLL  OF  MUSIC  FREE  with  every  orean.  $2.95  Is  the  lowest 
prlee  ever  attempted  for  a  fine  ROLLER  ORGAN,  the  greatest 
value  ever  furnished  in  a  mechanical  musical  instrument. 
ORDER  AT  ONCE.    Wrlle  for  FREE  Jlnsic  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICACQ. 

DERMATINO  POSITIVELY  REMOVES 

HAIR  on  FACE 

neck,  arms,  etc.  It  instantly  kills  the  growth  for- 
ever without  injuring  the  skin.    IT  CANNOT  FAIL. 

The  regular  price 
is  $1.00  per  bottle, 
but  we  will  send  a 

for  25c.  We  charge  25c  for  the  trial  treatment  be- 
cause in  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  for  a  perma- 
nent cure.  Booklet  and  testimonials  sent  free, 
THE  DERMATINO  CO.,  Dept.  C22,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


TRIAL  TREATMENT 


Blindness 

Prevented  And  Cured 

By  the  Great  «*  Actinia,"  an 

Electrical  Pocket  Battery  which 
removes  Cataracts,  Pterygiums, 
etc.  Cures  Granulated  Lids.  Restores  Vision.  Positive 
procf  of  cures  given.  \o  Cutting  or  Drugging.  Eight- 
een years'  success.  Write  for  our  80-page  Dictionary  of 
Diseases,  Free,  Address 

NEW  VOKK  A  ¥.OWI>OV  KXKCTRFC  ASS'If 
Department  68,  939  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  Build*  loo  Fire* 

XWJ_^_»_ ,l^l_. L  "_■  with  ae  of  OIL 

^r^ewvmxom  :ibui*.ii0**i*f  aii..|jau  jiiumci^  No  kindling*.  War- 

ranted  3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  Invented.  Sample-  with 
terms  prepaid,  15c.    YANKEE  K1NDLEB  CO.  .BLOCK  47.  OL.NSY.  ILL. 

ininnfl  Send  2c.  ataiop  for  New  SAMPLE  BOOK 
liAKIIX  of  all  the  FINEST  Btylca  in  Gold  Beveled 
J  UflllUO  Edee  Bidden  Name. Silk Frine*. Envelop* 
>  and  Calling  Cardi  for  1901.  We  Mil  GENUINE  CARDS, 
1  Not  Trwh.    UNION  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Obi*. 

14/ n  d rt  v     n  nflv  Antiexi|enses*°menanawoinenwiti1 

If  U  I  fll  HUH  I  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Compound. 
*mmw«^ww  International  Mfff.   Co..  Parsons,  Knn. 


A I A  Sample  Style*  Envelop*.  Silk  Fringe,  P  A  D 11 0 
ZflZf  1 0  New  803^,99  Rich  &  Bait/  Jokes,  Pack  UAllUv 
I  Pan,  Escort  &  Flirting  Cards,  Star  Beau  Catcher,  Are.,  Al*.  for 

2  Cent*.  CROWN  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


TAPE-WORM! 


X PELLED  ALIVE.  Head 

 guaranteed;  2e.  stamp  for  booklet 

Bjrou  Field  U  Co.183  Stat.  SLChlcago 


PLAYS 


Best  List  of  New  Plays.  325  Nos.  Dia- 
logs, Speakers,  Hand-Books.  Catalog 

free.  T.  S.  DEMSO.V,  Pub.,  Dept.  5,  (  lilciuro. 


CDCPTI  PI  EC  at  wholesale.  Sena 
drtW  I  Mil  L CO  forcatalog.  Agents 
wanted .  COL'LTBK OPTICAL  CO.  Chleaso, IU- 

■  |]  API  A  UfUienrD  Beautiful  Large  Picture; 
AflUtLO  nUiOrtn  colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c. 
Sample  15c;  9  for  gl.  J.  LEE,  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

^  fyt  Si1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Mabch  1,  1901 
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Stranger  Than  Fiction 

A  Remedy  Which  Has  Revolutionized  the 
Treatment  of  Stomach 
Troubles 

The  remedy  is  not  heralded  as  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery nor  yet  a  secret  patent  medicine,  neither 
is  it  claimed  to  cure  anything  except  dyspepsia, 
indigestion  and  stomach  troubles  with  which  nine 
out  of  ten  suffer. 

The  remedy  is  in  the  form  of  pleasant-tasting 
tablets  or  lozenges,  containing  vegetable  and  fruit 
essences,  pure  aseptic  pepsin  (government  test), 
golden  seal  and  diastase.  The  tablets  are  sold  by 
druggists  under  the  name  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets.  Many  interesting  experiments  to  test 
the  digestive  power  of  Stuart's  Tablets  show  that 
one  grain  of  the  active  principle  contained  in 
them  is  sufficient  to  thoroughly  digest  3,000  grains 
of  raw  meat,  eggs  and  other  wholesome  food. 

Stuart's  Tablets  do  not  act;  upon  the  bowels  like 
after-dinner  pills  and  cheap  cathartics,  which 
simply  irritate  and  inflame  the  intestines  without 
having  any  effect  whatever  in  digesting  food  or 
curing  indigestion. 

If  the  stomach  can  be  rested  and  assisted  in  the 
work  of  digestion  it  will  very  soon  recover  its 
normal  vigor,  as  no  organ  is  so  much  abused  and 
overworked  as  the  stomach. 

This  is  the  secret,  if  there  is  any  secret,  of  the 
remarkable  success  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets, 
a  remedy  practically  unknown  a  few  years  ago 
and  now  the  most  widely  known  of  any  treatment 
for  stomach  weakness. 

This  success  has  been  secured  entirely  upon  its 
merits  as  a  digestive  pure  and  simple,  because 
there  can  be  no  stomach'  trouble  if  the  food  is 
promptly  digested. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  act  entirely  on  the 
food  eaten,  digesting  it  completely,  so  that  it  can 
be  assimilated  into  blood,  nerve  and  tissue.  They 
cure  dyspepsia,  water  brash,  sour  stomach,  gas 
and  bloating  after  meals,  because  they  furnish  the 
digestive  power  which  weak  stomachs  lack,  and 
unless  that  lack  is  supplied  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  cure  by  the  use  of  "tonics,"  "pills"  and 
cathartics  which  have  absolutely  no  digestive 
power. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  at  all 
drug-stores,  and  the  regular  use  of  one  or  two  of 
them  after  meals  will  demonstrate  their  merit 
better  than  any  other  argument. 


WATCH 

With  CHATELAINE  or  CHAIN 


Boys  and  Girls  can  set 
this  beautiful  watch,  with  a 
gold  plated  chain  for  boys, 
and  a  gold  plated  chate- 
laine for  girls,  for  selling 
only  eight  boxes  of  our 
Great  Cold  and  Headache 
Tablets  at  25  cents  a  box. 
This  watch  has  a  finely  fin- 
ished case,  "with  American 
movement  <fe  is  war- 
ranted to  keep  correct 
time.the  equal  in  this 
respect  to  many 
watches  costingtwen- 
ty-five  dollars  or 
more.  If  you  want  to 
own  this  handsome 
i  watch,  write  to-day, 
i  and  we  will  send  the 
1  Tablets  by  mail  post- 
paid. When  sold  send 
us  the  money,  82.00, 
and  we  will  send  you 
the  watch,  with  either 
gent leruan'ff  chain 
or  lady's  chatelaine, 
as  you  prefer,  same 
day  moneyis  received.  REMEMBER,  WE  WANT  YOU  TO 
SELL  EIGHT  BOXES  AND  NO  MORE,  to  get  both  the  watch 
&  chain,or  watch  &  chatelaine.  This  is  a  grand  opportunity 
to  get  a  good  watch  &  chain  for  a  very  little  work.  Address, 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  C0.,Watch  Dept.  I7C,  New  Haven.Ct 


FOR  THIS  REGULAR  $6.00 
WATERPROOF  STORM  COAT. 

cut  this  ad.  out  and 


ONLY  $2.95 


SEND  NO  MONEY  send  to  US.  Mention 
No.  103L,  state  your  height  and  weight, 
number  of  inches  around  body  at  breast, 
taken  over  regular  coat,  close  up  under 
arms,  and  we  will  send  you  this  coat  by 
express  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination, 
Examine  It  and  try  It  on  at  your  express 
office,  and  if  found  exactly  as  repre- 
sented, the  most  wonderful  t alne  yon  ever 
saw  or  beard  of,  equal  to  any  waterproof 
coat  you  can  buy  for  $6.00  to  $8.00,  pay 
the  express  agent  our  <£0  QC  and  express 
Special  Offer  Price,  charges. 
THIS  STORM  COAT  Is  the  latest 
lftOl  ulster  style.  It  is  easy  fitting, 
extra  long,  made  from  the  very  finest  gen- 
uine Keener  Tan  Color  Covert  Cloth, 
with  a  heavy  tan  color  genuine  sheeting 
lining;  sewed  and  strapped  seams,  ventilat- 1 
ed  arm  holes,  made  with  high  ulster  storm  k 
collar  with  adjusting  straps  and  buttons,  | 
overlapping  storm  fly  front,  closed  with  ball  and  jjf 
cup  snap  fasteners,  draw  buckles  on  sleeves.  | 
The  very  best  coat  ever  made  for  those 
much  exposed  to  the  weather,  will  wear  like  Iron. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  waterproof,  suit- 
able for  both  rain  or  overcoat,  and  guar- 
anteed the  greatest  possible  value.  $2.95, 
is  the  lowest  price  ever  known  for  such  a 
garment.  OEDKRATONCK.  For FreeClothSampleBOf Everything 
In  Mackintoshes,  write  for  SAMPLE  BOOK  No.  9GL.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL  DIAMOND  RING  FREE 


BISBID  JEWELBi  CO., 


Magnificent,  flashing  Akah 
diamond,  mounted  in  the 
famous  Tiffany  style  setting, 
finished  in  pure  18k.  solid 
gold.  Absolutely  warranted 
for  years.  Send  full  name 
and  address.  We  send  post- 
paid 10  scarf  pins  to  sell  at 
roc.  each.  "When  sold,  re- 
turn us  the  money  and  we 
seud  at  once,  above  beautiful 
ring  carefully  packed  in  ele- 
gant plush  lined  case.  We 
send  large  premium  list  too. 
39  Pari;  Street,  Attleboro,  Bass, 


A  GRAND  INVENTION  I  i2S™!ah! 

.for  taking  Turkish,  Hot  Air  and  Tapor 
■  Bathe  at  home,  3c  each.  Opens  the 
[millions  of  pores,  draws  out  poisons 
|j|which  cause  disease.   Millions  enjoy 
•New Style  "Qoaker"  Bath 
.Cabinet  weekly.  Beautifies 
I  complexion.  Prevents  disease. 
ICures  Colds,  Fevers,  Kheuma- 
Itism,  Grippe,  Female  Ills,  all 
■  Blood,  Skin,  Kidney  and  Nerve 
■diseases.  Guaranteed.  Best 

 "made.  30  days' trial.  Price 

complete  $5.00.  FaceAttcb.tl.00  extra.  Order  today. 
93.0O  Boole  to  Patrons  FREE.  WRITE  VS. 
AGENTS  WANTED-$100.00  MONTHLY  &  EXPENSES. 
World  Mfg.  Co.,  15  World  B'ld'g,  Cincinnati,  O. 


«  HOUSEHOLD  « 


[continued  fbom  page  13] 
SLEEP 

While  children  sleep 
They  know  not  that  their  father  tolls; 

They  know  not  that  their  mother  prays— 
Bending  in  blessing  o'er  their  beds, 

Imploring  grace  for  after-days. 

While  children  sleep 
They  never  dream  that  others  work 

That  they  may  have  their  daily  bread; 
When  morning  comes  they  rise  and  eat, 

And  never  ask  how  they  are  fed. 

While  children  sleep 
They  do  not  see  the  shining  sun — 

They  do  not  see  the  gracious  dew, 
In  daily  miracle  of  love. 

Is  ever  making  all  things  new. 

Do  we  not  sleep 
And  know  not  that  our  Father  works 

With  watchful  care  about  our  way? 
He  bends  in  blessing  from  above— 

His  love  broods  o'er  us  day  by  day. 

Do  we  not  sleep 
And  never  dream  that  others  work, 

Reaping  the  sheaves  that  might  be  ours? 
We  see  not  how  the  shadows  fall 

Which  mark  the  swift  departing  hours. 

Ah,  still  we  sleep! 
Our  drowsy  eyes  see  not  the  light- 
See  not  the  hands  stretched  out  to  bless; 
See  not  that  waiting  for  us  stands 
God's  kingdom  and  his  righteousness. 

—Good  Words. 

>,      WAYS  OF  COOKING  EGGS 

^f^M^s  the  spring,  when  eggs  are  plenti- 
^feijfll   ful  and  cheap,  it  often  happens 
jjtJ?-    that  the  fanner's  wife  has  recource 
to  tbe  eog-Dasket  frequently,  in 
^^'%L  order  to  supply  her  table  with,  a 
a  variety  of  food. 

One  woman  complained  to  me 
that  her  family  would  not  eat  eggs,  they  tired 
of  them  so  quickly.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised,  for  she  served  them  with  eggs 
fried  for  breakfast,  eggs  fried  for  dinner, 
fried  eggs  for  supper,  and  the  next  day  it 
was  the  same  thing  over  again.  There  are 
numerous  ways  in  which  eggs  may  be  cooked 
besides  frying,  whicb  is  usually  the  last 
method  used  in  my  family,  and  when  used 
at  all  they  are  prepared  as  follows : 

Fbied  Eggs.— Butter  a  frying-pan  well 
and  break  into  it  trie  required  number  of 
eggs ;  when  partly  cooked  turn  quickly  with 
a  pancake-turner.  These  are  light  and  are 
not  soggy  with  grease  like  those  fried  in 
hot  lard. 

Baked  Eggs.— Into  a  well-buttered  tin 
drop  a  number  of  eggs.  Sprinkle  with  pepper 
and  salt,  put  a  small  piece  of  butter  on 
each  one,  set  in  a  hot  oven  and  let  remain 
until  the  whites  are  set.  These  are  very 
dainty  and  much  nicer  than  fried  eggs. 

Scrambled  Eggs.— Put  a  good-sized  piece 
of  butter  into  a  frying-pan ;  when  hot  break 
in  the  eggs,  and  stir  quickly  with  a  fork.  If 
the  fire  is  hot  and  they  are  stirred  constantly 
they  will  be  light  and  nice. 

Boiled  Eggs.— To  be  good  the  water  must 
be  boiling  when  the  eggs  are  put  in,  and 
unless  they  are  wanted  hard  they  must  not 
be  left  in  long.  These  are  good  for  a  change. 

Poached  Eggs. — The  nicest  way  to  poach 
eggs  is  not  to  drop  them  in  hot  water  at  all, 
but  to  cook  them  in  one  of  the  double  cook- 
ers used  so  much  for  oatmeal  and  other 
things  of  the  kind.  Most  of  these  are  pro- 
vided with  little  cups ;  into  these  drop  the 
eggs,  have  boiling  water  in  the  cooker,  cover, 
and  let  stand  but  a  few  moments.  These 
are  especially  fine  for  invalids. 

Omelet.— For  an  omelet  beat  the  yolks 
and  whites  separately.  Pour  the  yolks  into 
a  well-buttered  dish  with  the  whites,  and 
top,  and  cook  on  the  stove  or  set  in  a  hot 
oven  for  a  few  minutes. 

Ikma  B.  Matthews. 

A  LONG,  DEEP  BREATH 

So  many  children  have  the  tendency  to 
droop  and  be  round-shouldered,  and  are  con- 
sequently being  admonished  to  "straighten" 
their  shoulders.  This  squaring  of  the  shoul- 
ders is  considered  by  gymnasium  instructors 
to  be  quite  injurious  and  to  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  straighten  the  shoulders. 

"Take  a  long,  deep  breath,  allowing  (not 
forcing)  your  head  to  be  thrown  during  the 
breath  as  far  back  as  possible,  chin  in." 
This  is  the  instruction  invariably  given  to 
the  junior  classes  in  place  of  the  other  order. 

A  simple  personal  trial  of  the  long,  deep 
breath  will  show  the  efficacy  of  the  per- 
formance.  Emma  Louise  Hauck  Kowe. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  real  value  of  a  watch 
depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
movement  and  not  upon  the  price  of 
the  case.    The  "Riverside" 
Waltham  Watch  Movement  is  an 
accurate  watch  in  any  case. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  ivill  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass. 
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Bio  DR|ss  goods  offer. 

For  »2.60  we  furnish  a  Full  Dress  Pattern  of  seven  yards  of  genuine 
Norton  Fancy  Black  Mercerized  Crepon  Dress  Goods ,  regular  value,  $5. 00. 
APHn  Un  ■■ftsjp'W    Cut  this  ad.  out  (No.  65  L)  and  send  to  us  and 
SpBIII  Nil  Mlllil'I.  we  will  send  you  a  big  full  dress  pattern  of 
•fcllW  II V  niVIIla  I  ■  Beyen  yards  of  this  fine,  new  style  dress 
goods  by  express  CO.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  You  can  examine  the  goods  at  your 
express  office,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly  as:  represented,  such  a 
dress  pattern  as  you  could  not  buy  from  your  storekeeper  al;  home  at  less  than 
85.00,  a  class  of  goods  that  Is  seldom  found  In  country  stores  at  any  price, 
pronounced  by  everyone  the  greatest  value  ever  shown  in  your  section,  M  CA 
then  pay  the  express  agent  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE 
and  express  charges.  The  express  charges  will  average  from  25  to  50  cents. 
By  ordering  two  or  more  dress  patterns  at  once  the  charges  per  pattern  wUl  be 
much  reduced.  If  more  than  seven  yards  are  wanted.  36  cents,  per  yard  extra. 

THIS  iS  A  GENUINE  NORTON  BLACK  MERCERIZED  CREPON  DRESS  GOODS,  an  elegant 
strictly  up-to-date  fabric  for  suits  or  skirts.good  weight  for  winner  wear,  a  firm  cloth 

 we  can  guarantee  for  service,  fancy  raised  crepon  effect,  good  s  that  we  have 

bought  direct  from  one  of  the  largest  mills  under  a  positive  guarantee  for  duality. 

AIID  CDCfllAS  »t9  lift  DDIP  E  for  seven  yards  of  this  38-inch  goods  (a  full  dress  pattern),  is  a  price  based 
UUli  drCwIHk  «p£iwU  rlllvE  on  the  actual  cost  to  produce,  is  less  than  dealers  can  buy  in  100  piece  lots, 
is  such  value  as  was  never  before  offered  by  any  house.  We  make  this  heretofore  unheard  of  offei-  of  $3.50  for  a 
full  T-yard  dress  pattern  to  advertise  our  Dress  Goods  Department,  and  get  people  everywhere  to  send  for  catalogue. 
WHITE  FOR  FREE  DRY  GOODS  CATALOGUE.  ORDER  TODAY!  DON'T  DELAY!  When  these  goods  are  gone  the}  never  again  can  he 
offered  at  the  price.   Order  two.  four  or  six  dress  patterns  at  oar  special  $2. 50  price,  by  getting  your  frie  nds  to  order  with 

Cv^l^i^^SSSS!  Addres-  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$500.00  in  Gold  Free 
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WAR  PUZZLE. 


We  will  give  $500.00  in  Gold  to  any  person  who  will  arrange' fixe  16  letter^ 
printed  in  the  square  to  the  left  into  three  names  denoting-  three  well-known 
Generals  of  the  United  States  Army  during  the  late  Spanish  War.  Re 

■member ,we  do  not  -want  one  cent  of  your  money.  There  is  only  one  condition,  which 
should  take  less  than  one  hour  of  your  time,  which  we  will  write  yoa  as  soon  as  your 
answer  is  received.  In  making  the  three  names,  the  letters  can  only  be  used  as  many 
times  as  they  appear,  and  no  letter  can  be  used  which  does  not  appear.  Alter  you 
have  found  the  three  correct  names,  you  will  have  used  every  letter  in  the  sixteen 
exactly  as  many  times  as  it  appears.  We  make  this  liberal  Oflfer  so  people  with 
whom  we  have  never  before  done  business  will  take  an  interest  in  -whatever  future  offers 
we  may  make.  We  wish  to  make  a  friend  of  every  reader  of  this  paper  in  the  Unite  d 
States  and  Canada.  Try  and  Win.  If  you  make  the  three  names  and  send  them  to  US  at  once  on  a 
postal  card,  who  k?iows  but  what  you  will  get  the  gold)  Anyway,  we  do  not  want  any  -money  from  you,  and  a 
contest  like  this  is  -very  interesting:-  As  soon  as  we  receive  your  answer  we  will  at  once  write  and  notify  yoa.  We  hope 
you  will  try,  as  we  shall  give  the  $500.00}  away  anyway.   Do  not  delay.   Write  at  once.  * 

METROPOLITAN  AAD  RURAIa  HOME  CO.,  SO  North  William  Street,  New  TSTorSc  City*  S.  Y* 


Artistic  monuments 


W.r.i'.T.X,..  in  oibtte  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
Zllhifr  Rt*AH9<>  ls  stlictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
W'"»v  JUl  Vil&v  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  $4.00  to  $4,000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gations. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

On  rooromenm  Bronze  Co..  •VuVfiSSM'SBiE 


W  MILLION  DOLLARS'  WORTH  OF  GRAND  PAINTINGS 

Eeproduced  in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  during  this  year,  attractive  and  suitable  to  frame. 
You  can  procure  this  dollar  magazine  one  year  FEEE  if  you  sell  only  12  copies  to  your  friends  at 
ten  cents  each.  It  is  a  large  magazine  of  52  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  each  page  equal  to  four 
ordinary  magazine  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  has  an  artistic  cover.  Write  to  us  for  the  12 
copies,  sell  them  to  your  friends  at  ten  cents  each,  and  send  the  dollar  and  twenty  cents  to  us,  and 
we  will  then  enter  your  name  on  our  list  as  a  yearly  subscriber  free  of  all  cost.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Dept.  M,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


WITH  CUSHION  FRAMES 


Giw  Comfort  Awhed 


NO  DIRT  LEFT 

in  clothes  washed  with  the 

'•BUSY  BEE  WASHER" 
100  pieces  in  one  hour  and 
nard  work  done.  That 
is  the  record.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive 
sale.  Write  for  terms, 

Lake  Erie  Mfg.  Co.,  \  \  a  E.  13  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Corns     make  pessimists. 
A=CORN  SALVE    turns  them 
into  optimists.  15  cents.  From 
druggists,  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


CATARRH 


C  U  R  E  D  to  stay  cured  by  our 
new  remedies  from  Philippine 
Islands.  Inhalations  only  re- 
lieve. Otm  REMEDIES  CURE. 
Book  on  catarrh  and  samples  of  our  Snuff  and  Blood 
Tablets  sent  FREE.  Priceil.OO.  Not  sold  by  druggists. 
PHlUmNJS  BBBBDX  CO.,  133  Feua  Ave.,  fUTSBUBU,  PA. 


our 


to 


1901 
Pan= American 
Exposition 

[  Big  Four  Boute  in  connection  with  \ 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  ; 
New  York  Central  R.R.  offers  the  finest  I 
I  equipped  train  service  at  frequent  in-  f 
Nervals  to  Buffalo  from  South  &  West.  J 

M.  E.  Ingalls,  President. 
Warren  J.  Lynch,  Gent.  Pass.  Agt. 
W.P.Deppe,  A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati. 
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TUB  FARM  A1ND  FIRESIDE 


March  l,  1901 


THE 

CANSON 

%J  Wind  Mill 

has  made  the  most  phenomenal 
record  ever  known  to  a  machine 
of  this  kind.  It  bears  the  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  every 
man  who  has  seen  or  used  it. 
This  is  due  to  its  many  super- 
ior qualities.  The 

Wonderful 
Double  Gear. 

Detachable  Boxes— easily  re- 
placed at  any  time.  Long 
bearings— no  overhanging 
strain  or  torsion.  Qreat 
strength,  great  power  and 
ability  to  stand  the  severest 
i  storms.  Don't  buy  a  wind 
mill  until  you  send  for  and 
readour  Samson  catalog  and 
:  Book.  Mailed  free. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

607  River  St.,  Froeport.IlI. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

TRIAL  FOR  30  DAYS. 

The  1900  Ball  Bearing  Washer 

will  be  sent  absolutely  free 
on  30  days'  trial.  We  pay 
freight  both  ways.  We  could 
not  afford  to  ship  on  these 
terms,  had  experience  not 
demonstrated  that  no  one 
will  part  wth  our  Washer 
once  a  thorough  trial  is  giv- 
en. It  revolves  on  ball  bear- 
ings. Simplest,  easiest  running  washer  on  the 
market.  It  washes  clean  large  quantities  of 
clothes  in  6  minutes.  Impossibe  to  injure  the  most 
delicate  fabrics.  Sent  anywhere  f r#*e  on  30 
days'  trial.  It  costs  yon  nothing:  to  try* 
For  particulars  address 

THE  1900  WASHER  CO., 

32B»  State  St.,  Bingham pton,N.  Y. 


t|  WORTH  NEW 
01  FLOWER  SEEDS 


Cap  IA  CTS.  IN  SILVER  or 
-  lOl  IU  12  CTS.  IN  STAMPS. 
■I  GEH  COLLECTION  contains  1  large  packet  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing New  Varieties. 
^New  Allegheny  Hollyhocks,  fringed. 

New  Large  Flowering  Asteja. 
■  New  Giant  Flowered  Cosmoa. 
'  Camellia  Flowered  Balsam. 
*  Giant  Marguerite  Carnation. 
pRoyal  prize  Pansies,  all  colors. 
..Brilliant  Large  Flowering  Phlox. 
.  Newest  Sweet  Pea  Mixture. 
t  New  Giant  Hybrid  Heliotrope. 
"Mammoth  Flowered  Verbena. 

The  above  grand  Novelties  onlv  of- 
fered to  introduce  my  good  New 
\Seed«  and  Bargain*  In  Plan t a. 
Write  for  Catalog  now. 

MISS  MARTHA  HISER, 

BOX  81,     ElMiANA.  OHIO, 

$1.17  FARM  BELL 

SEND  US  $1.17  ™th  *his^- 

and  we  will  send  you  this  50- 
POTJND  BELL.    If  yon  do  not 
find  1 1  tbe  greatest  value  you  ever  saw 
and  equal  to  bells  that  retail  as  high 
Las  $5.00,  say  so  and  we  will  re- 
\turn   your  81.17.    This  bell  Is 
111?  Inches  In  diameter,  It  Is 
/made  of  fine  genuine  Oeborn 
Crystalline  Metal,  full  bronzed, 
has  a  loud,  clear  ring,  fine  tone, 
well  finished,  a  very  handsome  bell. 
Conies  complete  with  all  mountings  and 
hangings  to  go  on  post.  Order  today  and 
gate  more  than  one-half  In  price.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue  of  Farm,  Church,  School  and  Factory  Bells.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

"KEEP  OFF  TUX:  GKASS" 


That  unsightly  sign  will  not  be  needed  if  you  have  thfl 
HARTMAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE. 

Keepa  off  everything  but  suns  nine  and  rain.  Best  for  Lawns,  Schools, 
Churches,  Cemeteries,  etc.  Steel  Posts  and  Gates.   Catalogue  free. 

HARTMAN  MTU  CO.,  BOX  26,  ELLW00D  CITY,  PA. 
Op  Room  77,  809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


HOLD  ON,  THERE! 

Get  our  prices  on  a  DeLoach  Vari- 
able Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill,  Edger, 
Planer,  Shingle  or  Lath  Mill,  Corn  or 
Flour  Mill ;  the  DeLoach  Horse  Power 
Saw  Mill ;  latest  thing  out ;  four  horses 
cut  1500  feet  lumber  per  day ;  six  horses 
cut  2500  feet  per  day.  Address  Box  300 
for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 

DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  32d  annual  edition  of  our  JTew 
Guide  to  Hose  Culture-  thelcad- 
ing  Rose  Catalogue  of  America — frc€ 
on  request.  Describes  700  different  va- 
rieties of  roses — many  rare  kinds  that 
^  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  All  on  own 
roots.  Describes  all  other  desirable 
flowers.  Also  free  on  request,  sample 
copj  of  the  leading  Floral  Magazine — 
"Success  with  Flowers." 
The  1HNGEE  «V  CONARD  CO. 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  Btocls  in  Amer- 
ica, including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
Oi  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental, 

Shade  and  Forest  Treta, 

Tree  Seeds.  Etc 

K.  noCGLA8'  SONS 
■Waukcgan,  111. 


450,000  TREES 

f^S^^^^^ffS^eo  Grapes, Small  Fruit*,  etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock-  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c  Desc.  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  Kredonla.  N.  V. 


W 


ANTED  a  Tenant  for  my  truck  and  fruit  farm  in  mild  cli- 
mate near  Washington,  D  C.    W.  W-  GILES,  Occoquan,  \  a. 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


ARTICHOKES 

Abtichokes  should  be  planted  in  the 
early  spring.  The  land  best  suited 
to  their  growth  is  a  sandy  loam,  but 
they  may  be  successfully  grown  on 
any  kind  of  land  except  a  heavy,  stiff  clay. 
The  land  should  be  deeply  broken  and  har- 
rowed fine,  and  the  tubers  planted  in  furrows 
like  Irish  potatoes— say  furrows  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  tubers  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  sets  may  be  cut  like  Irish  pota- 
toes, with  two  or  three  good  eyes  left  on 
each  piece.  The  crop  should  be,  cultivated 
once  or  twice  and  the  land  kept  level.  On 
good  land  the  stalks  will  grow  to  a  height 
of  six  feet  or  more,  and  they  will  thus 
shade  the  land  and  keep  down  weeds. 

The  crop  suffers  very  little  from  drought, 
and  can  be  relied  on  to  make  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  land  that  will  make  twenty-five  to  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  If  the  land  is 
poor,  and  a  fertilizer  is  used,  it  should  be 
one  having  a  high  percentage  of  potash— say 
from  six  to  eight  per  cent— with  six  or  seven 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  or  three 
per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

If  more  of  the  tubers  are  grown  than  are 
needed  for  the  hogs,  they  will  be  found  an 
excellent  feed  for  milking-cows,  for  which 
purpose  they  must  be  dug  or  plowed  out  of 
the  ground  and  stored  in  pits  or  kilns 
like  Irish  potatoes.  Seed  should  be  saved  in 
the  same  way,  by  plowing  up  a  few  rows 
before  turning  in  the  hogs.  The  hogs  should 
not  be  turned  into  the  crop  too  early,  as  the 
tubers  continue  to  grow  and  increase  in 
size  and  quantity  until  late  in  the  fall.  They 
are  not  easily  hurt  by  frost  when  left  in 
the  ground,  and  in  the  South  the  hogs  can 
usually  root  out  the  crop  all  the  winter. 
Some  growers  write  us  that  they  use  the  tops 
as  long  feed  for  stock,  but  we  hear  from 
other  growers  that  stock  will  not  eat  them 
readily. 

There  is  no  fear  of  the  crop  becoming  a 
troublesome  weed,  as  some  have  suggested, 
as  it  is  easily  killed  out  by  plowing  the  land 
after  the  tubers  have  begun  to  grow  in  the 
spring.  Let  them  make  a  growth  of  six  or 
eight  inches  of  stalk,  then  plow  the  land  and 
seed  to  some  other  crop,  and  there  will  be  no 
further  trouble  with  it.— Southern  Planter. 

% 

SUPERIORITY  OF  LIMESTONE  SOILS 

T.  D.  H.,  Kimball,  Kansas,  writes:  "I 
notice  in  Mr.  Wing's  accounts  of  the  great 
breeding-farms  in  southwest  Virginia  and 
of  Belle  Meade  and  Lealand  Farm  (the  lat- 
ter two  in  Tennessee)  he  mentions  the  vis- 
ible evidence  of  the  limestone  character  of 
the  land  and  water.  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  grasses  growing  out  of  lime- 
stone soil  do  not  produce  larger  and  stronger 
animals  and  fatten  them  faster  than  grasses 
grown  on  land  entirely  free  from  limestone? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  such  localities  as  Belle 
Meade,  the  blue-grass  regions  of  Kentucky 
and  others  like  those  where  lime-rock  is 
conspicuously  in  evidence,  and  therefore 
strong  limestone  soil  and  water  are  present, 
are  not  the  localities  producing  the  great 
animals— horses,  cattle,  hogs— more  rapidly, 
perfectly  and  healthfully  than  other  places 
with  sandstone  and  soft  water?  It  is  said 
such  regions  produce  great  men  and  beauti- 
ful women,  also,  and  men  noted  for  large, 
strong  bodies  and  long  life.  Can  you  run 
back  in  mind  and  review  the  people  and  the 
live  stock  you  have  seen  in  such  localities 
and  give  expression  concerning  these  mat- 
ters?" 

I  think  I  have  already  said  somewhere 
that  life  comes  from  life ;  that  is,  the  lime- 
stones are  the  deposits  of  myriad  lives  that 
have  gone  before.  In  the  limestone  of  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky  and  some  other  regions 
there  is  also  a  deposit  of  phosphatic  rock. 
This  is  a  distillation  of  the  nerve-force  of 
prehistoric  life.  This  phosphatic  rock  feeds 
the  soil  and  plants,  builds  the  superb  thor- 
oughbred ;  the  lime  in  the  soil  makes  the  big- 
framed  man  and  animal.  The  phosphorus 
makes  the  nerve,  the  brain,  the  will  and  the 
desire.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  excel- 
lence of  human  and  animal  life  in  these 
limestone  regions.  One  is  the  superior  nu- 
trition, the  other  that  superior  men  and 
animals  gather  there  and  crowd  out  the 
weaklings. 

Moral— Buy  a  farm  in  a  region  with 
plenty  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
soil,  and  if  you  are  in  the  sandstone,  buy 
lime  and  phosphatic  rock  and  apply  to  your 
fields.— Joseph  E.  Wing,  in  Breeders'  Gazette. 


No.  604, 
Team  Harness 
Price  $20.90 


No.  3034.  Bngcr.   Price  $38.30, 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


No.  5016,  Park  Wagon.  Price  $65. 40 


Our  Plan 
of  Selling  Carriages 

Our  modern  method  of  dealing  direct  with  the  buyer  saves 
the  profits  of  jobbers  and  dealers.   We  charge  factory  prices 
with  only  a  small  profit  added.   We  give  the  buyer  the  benefit 
of  the  middleman's  profits.   No  other  factory  can  turn  out  high 
grade  vehicles  at  similar  prices.   Our  great  facilities  and  long  ex- 
perience, the  enormous  trade  we  have  built  up  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  by  selling 

at  Factory  Prices 

has  enabled  us  to  lead  the  carriage  market  of  the  world.  Before 
you  buy  a  buggy,  surrey,  phteton,  road  wagon,  cart  or  any  kind 
of  harness  or  horse  accessories,  write  for  our  catalogue  and 
figure  out  how  much  you'll  save.   The  broadest  guarantee 
goes  with  each  purchase.     You  can  return  anything 
with  which  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  and 
we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.   Write  to-day  for 
the  catalogue. 

COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO., 
P.  0.  Box  772,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


F or  all  Crops  in  Rows 

Corn,  Potatoes,  Broom  Corn,  Sorghum,  Sugar  Beets,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Strawberries,  etc.,  there  is  no  cultivator  equal  to  our 

"KEYSTONE  ADJUSTABLE" 

Weeder  and  Shallow  Cultivator. 

Cultivates  the  entire  surface,  or  between  the  rows. 
Expands  to  1%  ft.,  narrows  to  30  in.  No  cumbersome 
shafts  and  only  weeder  with  afront  ground  wheel  to 
prevent  vibration  and  "wobble." 
Kills  all  weeds,  grass,    etc.,  and 

leaves  a  flno  mulch  of  earth  on  top,  to  absorb  moisture  and  re- 
tard evaporation.  Easiest  to  handle,  lightest  draft.  Fits  all  un- 
even surfaces.  Round  spring  teeth  vitn  blunt  points  for  light 
soils,  flat  spring  teeth  with  diamond  points  for  heavy  soHb. 

Weeder  booklet  free.    Send  for  eetiernl  catalogue  "C**  embracing 
Corn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Corn  Shelters,  Harrows,  Rollers,  etc 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1S51  N.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Expanded 
to  7}£  ft. 


READ,  THINK,  ACT! 


/  tried  to 


R.  M.  ABBEVy  of  Randolph,  N.  K,  writes:— I  wish  to  tell  you  about  my  weeder.   I  moved  into  a  new  locality 
last  spring  and  the  farmers  made  lots  of  fun  of  my  "Scratcher*"  as  they  called  my  Success  Weeder.  ' 
get  some  of  them  to  use  it,  but  they  said  they  did  not  want  their  com  all  scratched  out; 
said  the  crows  would  get  enough  without  their  digging  it  all  out  for  them.   My  corn 
averaged  over  9 feet  high,  the  corn  around  me  averaged  about  6  feet,  and  not  near 
good,  either.  One  man  said  he  guessed  the  weeder  must  account 
for  the  difference;  said  he  would  have  to  have  one  next  year. 


Mlock's  Success  cSS"  Weeder 


AND  CULTIVATOR 

would  prove  just  as  valuable  to  you  in'cultivating  any 
kind  of  crop.  For  tempting  terms  address 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

Box  830,  York,  Pa. 


3 EST  ON  EARTH 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

in  buyiug  the  LOUDEN  GOODS.  They  work 
better,  easier  and  last  longer.    No  jumping 
track  by  door  hangers,  nor  break-downs  of 
hay  tools  in  harvest— if  you   use  the 
Louden.  Don't  fail  to  get  our  catalogue  show- 
ing scores  of  articles  needed  on  the  farm  and 
ranch.   Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  Hay  Forks,  Hay 
Stackers.  Litter  Carriers,  Ice  Tools,  Hoists, Wire  Stretch, 
ers,  Ladders,  Door  Hangers.  Door  Latches,  Hardware 
Specialties,  etc.  Also  How  to  Build  Hay  Barns  and  Sheds 

Address,  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  M  Fairfield,  Iowa, 


Profitable  Cows 

will  quickly  be  found  by  using  our 

ADJUSTABLE  DIAL 
HAND  SCALE 

"Weighs  quickly  and  accurately  in  pounds 
»nd    tenths.       Write  for  new  catalogue. 

Everything;  lor  the  Dairy. 
THE  DAIRYMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO., 

1987  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Idairymehs 

n  3UPPLT  CO. 
PHILAJ>A- 


adjustable 
oial  hand 
Hbnlkulmce 
sousbyictils 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  REID  is  light-running,  close- 
Skimming,  simple  and  durable. 
Send  for  catalogue  No.  12. 
A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  Sts.,  -  1'IHLADA.,  FA. 


A  Milk  .  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 
sThe  object  is  to  expose  every  par- 
otide of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
Js it  and  driving  out  all  bud  odora 
r  und  germ*  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other.  Send  for 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 
L.  R:  LEWIS,  Manfr..  Box  19.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


GINSENG 


810.  in  plants  produce  $1,069.10  In  10 
years.  Book  telling  how  to  grow  lt,4c 
Lakeside  Ginseng  Gardens ,  Amber. N.Y. 


>d  Crop  Seed-Potatoes  the  best  that  grow,  etc. 
*  Catalogue  free.   J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta..  Md. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

600  miles  of  Chicago  (it  iarther  send 
81.00),  cut  this  ad.  ouVand  send  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you 
th»  End  Gate 
Broadcast 
S  eeder  »  by 
freight  C.  O.  D., 
subject  to  exam- 
ination.  Tou  can 
examine  It  at  your  * 
freight  depot,  and; 
if  found  perfect-  * 
ly    satisfactory,  : 
exactly  as  repre- 
sented,   nad  the 
equal  ofseeders  that 
others  sell  at  doable 

the  price,  then  pay  the  freight  agent  our 
SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  -  -  ... 
and  freight  charges  (or  less  81.00  if  sent  with  order).  The 
seeder  neighs  nbout  100  pounds  and  the  freight  will  arei-ape  65c 
for  each  500  miles.  OUR  SPECIAL  $5.75  PRICE 
is  based  on  the  actual  cost  to  manufacture,  is  less  than 
dealers  can  buy  in  carload  lots.  This  U  the  HIGHEST  GRADE 
END  GATE  BROADCAST  SV.EDER  made.  Made  for  us  under 
contract  by  the  best  seeder  maker  in  America.  Made  from 
the  very  best  material  thatmoneycan  buy.  Will  sow  more 
evenly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  seeder 
made.  "Will  sew  100  acres  of  wheat  per  day,  other  seeds  at 
prooortionate  rates.  VERY  LATEST  SIODEL  FOR  1001.  Em- 
bodies every  improvement  every  good  point  of  every 
other  broadcast  seeder  made,  with  the  defects  of  none. 

Write  for  Free  Agricultural  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 

Don't  Pay  a  Cent 

*  profit  to  agent  or  dealer  when  you 
can  with  equal  safety,  satis- 
faction ai:d  guarantee  buy 
\direct  from  manufacturers 
-land  save  half  the  cost.  Our 
/Vehicles  are  built  for  hard 
wear.  Best  nwterlals  through- 
oat.  New  slvle..  Approved  Work- 
nmnshlp.  CnaaallSed  enar»n.eC.  *89.85  and  "V™^- 
Our  Ilarne..  and  Saddle.  compr.ee  a  complete  line  of 
standard  work  #4.25  upwards  In  no  event  place  your 
order  without  writing  lor  our  Free  Catalogue  contain- 
to  the  vehicle  &  harness  buyer 


CM 


ing  valuable  sugpestio 


GASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  (Inc.) 
158  W.  Van  BureuSt.,  B  7,      Chicago,  Ills. 
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Begin  at 
Home 

We  teach  by 
mail,  preparing, 
farmers'  boys 
or  girla  to  take 
positions  in 
town  or  city 
where  they 
can  earn 
good  sal- 
aries. "We 
have  pre- 
pared farm- 
ers' boys  for 

WELL-PAID  POSITIONS  as 

Draftsmen, 

Electricians, 

Surveyors. 

Farmers'  girls  have  become 
Stenographers, 
Book-keepers, 
Designers, 
Teachers. 

Write,  stating  subject  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box  1513,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


High-Grade  Flower  Seeds.! 

PACKAGES 

FOR 

■htob  xnrcs  HINDS  I 

!  Aster,  1*  Poppy,  18  Portnlaca,  20 : 
;  Pansy,  10  Candytuft,  10  Four  O'clock.  ' 
!  Phlox,  10  Sunflower,  |  2  Marigold,  18  ■ 
;  Sweet  Peas.  Zennla,  13  Petunia,  10  ! 
i  Salvia,  9  Larkspur,  6  Sw't  Alyssum.  ■ 
!  Balsam,  12  Verbena,  10  Nasturtium,  10  ■ 
I  Pinis,  10  Forget-me-not.  Calliopsi3,  8  ■ 
BweeVMignonette. 

All  of  the  above  sent  to  ; 
any  address,  postpaid,  for  < 
10c.  silver  or  six  two-cent ! 
stamps.  As  a  premium, ; 
and  to  introduce  our  seeds  ■ 
into  every  household,  we  I 
'  will  also  send  a  collec-  ' 
tion  of  fine  beautiful  ■ 
bulbs  free. 
|  Bunker  Hill  Seed  Co.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


FLOWER  GARDEN! 

Free! 


Send  6c  and  ad-  ' 

dressesof  2  others  \ 
who  grow  flowers, 
and  I  will  mail  1 
you  my  catalog  and  a  -mixed  ', 
packet  (guaranteed  500  seeds) 
containing  30  of  the  400  kinds  ; 
of  Choice  Fower  Seeds  de- 
scribed in  my  catalog,  and  al- 
low you  to  compete  for 

$250.00 

(SO  prizes  from  $5  to  \ 
S50),  which  I  will  give  away  < 
to  those  who  grow  flowers  ; 
from  this  packet.  Full  par- 
ticulars in  the  catalog.  I  will  < 
send  you  also  a  certificate  for  ', 
8c  to  apply  on  any  future  SOc  order. 

This  oiler  is  limited.  Write  at  once. 
MISS  EMMA  V.  WHITE,  Flower-Seedswoman, 

No.  818  Nicollet  Ave., 'Minneapolis,  Minn. 


$1.50  MILK  CAN. 

For  SC. 50  we  sell  the  Celebrated 
Chicago  Special  eight-gallon  Milk 
Can.  One  of  the  most  popular  cans  (or 
creamery,  dairy  and  general  nagoa  aec. 
Used  generally  in  every  part  of  the 
[United.  States.  Made  for  us  under  con- 
tract by  the  best  and  oldest  milk  can 
maker  in  America.  Made  from  high  grade 
heavy  tin  plate,  extra  well  Boldered, 
heavy  breast  and  bottom  hoops,  seamless 
neck  and  cover.  Average  weight  15  pounds. 

OUR  FREE  OFFER  5«S 

cans  you  want, cut  this  ad.out  and  send 
to  us  and  we  willsend  you  the  cans  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examina- 
tion. You  can  examine  them  at  you  freight 
depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory, 
the  greatest  value  ever  offered,  very  much  lower  In 
price  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  then  pay  the  ft|  CA  PEIt 
railroad  agent  Our  Special  Offer  Price  $livU  CAN, 
and  freight  charges.  Freight  will  average  oil  six  cans 
about  76  cents  for  each  500  miles.  For  prices  on  other 
kinds  and  grades  write  for  Free  Catalogue  of  Dairy  Supplies. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO..  CHICAGO. 

SEED  bill  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  Seeds,  I  will  mail  my  1901 
catalogue,  filled  with  more  Bargains  than  everand  a  lOeDue 
Bill  good  for  10c  worth  of  Seeds  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Best  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Bose»,Farra 
Seeds,  Potatoes  and  many  Novelties  at  lowest  prices. 
Ginseng,  the  great  money  making  plant.  Giant  Prize  To* 
matoes,  2to  the  foot,  Pan  American  Oats,  sentou  tfree  to 
farmers,  and  two  Free  Passes  to  Pan  American  Expo- 
sition, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  are  offered.  $2,635.00  in  cash  premiums. 
Don't  give  your  order  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll 
be  Surprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  posts  J  for  catalogue 
to-day.  It  is  F  It  EE  to  all.  Tel  1  your  friend  s  to  send  too. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  46,    Rosehill,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  T. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  sorts,  Nursery  grown,  for  wind- 
breaks, ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid, $1 
to  $10  per  100-50  Groat  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
and  Bargain  Sheet.    Local  Agents  wanted. 

D,  Hill,sSu?,  Dundee, II). 


Popular  Favorite* 

i  A  new  variety  and  very  early.  This 
|  »EWE\  Peach— beats  the  Triumph. 
Perfect  free  stone ;  heavy  del  iciorjs.  hardy 
productive.  Tree  isstrong,  vigoronf  grower. 
Plantsome  this  season.  Special  prices  onearly 
Orders.   Catalogue  Free.  Write  to-diy. 

[Harrison's  Nurseries  Box 28  Berlin, Md. 


Dip  STRAWBERRIES. 

^0  1  want  200,000  people  to  send  for  the  finest  plant  catalogue 
ever  published  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
fine  fruit  or  novelties,  currents,  grapes,  &c  16  years  in  the  bus- 
iness. The  most  complete  strawberry  nursery  in  America,  Sand  for 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT,   B0X413,    BREMEN.  OHIO. 


FARM  SELECTIONS, 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  Kockford,  111.  Seed  and  Plant 
Guide  for  1901. 

J.  A.  Everitt,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  O.  K.  seeds. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  Nursery  cat- 
alogue of  "the  latest  things  out." 

Union  Buggy  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  vehicles  and  harness. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Special  grape- 
vine and  general  nursery  catalogue. 

Geo.  E.  Dickinson,  1  Broadway,  New  York. 
Special  catalogue  of  gladiolus  bulbs. 

Wm.  Elliott  &  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Udo  Toepperwein,  Leon  Springs,  Texas.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  beekeepers'  supplies. 

Livingston's  Seed  Store.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  An- 
nual catalogue  of  seeds,  bulbs  and  garden  tools. 

Leroy  Homines,  Martinsville,  111.  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  high-grade  seed-corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  choice  varieties  of  small-fruit  plants. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Descriptive  catalogue  of  high-grade  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  etc. 

Coe  &  Converse,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Cat- 
alogue of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  small- 
fruit  plants,  vines,  etc. 

L.  E.  Archias  Seed  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo.  Cat- 
alogue of  tested  seeds.  Special  collections  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Forrest  Insect  Guard  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Circular  describing  a  tree-guard  for  trapping 
climbing  worms  and  insects. 

J.  L.  Martin,  Clarence  Center.  N.  Y.  Circular 
illustrating  and  describing  an  adjustable  tongue- 
carrier  for  binders,  mowers,  etc. 

Highland  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  De- 
scriptive catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
small  fruits  and  flowering  plants. 

The  Berger  Manufacturing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
"Results  of  Spraying."  Illustrated  pamphlet  de- 
scribing force  and  spray  pumps. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center, 
Neb.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Sure  Hatch  Incu- 
bators and  Common  Sense  Brooders. 

Walker,  Stratman  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mem- 
orandum-book and  circular  of  high-grade  ferti- 
lizers sold  direct  from  factory  to  farmer. 

Ames  Plow  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  Matthews'  new  Universal  seed- 
ing and  cultivating  implements  for  the  garden. 

J.  L.  Loebs,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  Catalogue  of 
farm  seeds,  listing,  wheat,  speltz,  oats,  potatoes, 
corn,  barley,  millet,  early  cow-peas  and  Bromus 
inermis. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Garden 
and  Farm  Manual  for  1901.  Full  of  truthful  photo- 
engravings and  honest  catalogue  descriptions  of 
seeds  and  plants. 

Geneva  Tool  Company,  Geneva,  Ohio.  Magnif- 
icent catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  high- 
grade  steel  goods— hoes,  rakes,  spades,  forks,  etc, 
—for  all  purposes. 

Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  111.  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  the  improved  Victor  incubators  and 
brooders,  containing  treatise  on  natural  and 
artifical  incubation. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Annual  for 
1901,  describing  reliable  seeds  and  plants  and 
giving  clear  directions  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

German  Kali  Works,  93-99  Nassau  Street,  New 
York.  "Farmers'  Guide,"  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated guide-book  to  farmers  in  the  cultivation  of 
all  field,  garden  and  orchard  crops. 

H.  P.  Wood,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
San  Diego,  Cal.  "Home  Land,"  a  handsomely 
illustrated  pamphlet  briefly  describing  the  many 
attractions  of  San  Diego  city  and  county. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Descrip- 
tive catalogue,  containing  a  new  photographic 
picture-gallery  of  the  Planet  Jr.  farm  and  garden 
tools  at  work  in  many  different  countries. 
.  The  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 
"Profitable  Poultry-Keeping  in  All  Its  Branches," 
describing  incubators  and  brooders,  and  illustra- 
ting over  sixty  of  America's  largest  and  most 
successful  poultry-plants. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Quarter-century  edition  of  Burpee's  Farm  Annual, 
a  comprehensive  work  of  220  pages,  four  colored 
plates,  beautiful  lithograph  cover  in  ten  colors, 
and  many  photogravure  illustrations.  Mailed  for 
ten  cents,  together  with  a  fifteen-cent  packet  of 
choice  seeds. 


BEARDLESS  BARLEY 

I  have  sown  the  beardless  barley  for  sev- 
eral seasons.  With  me  it  pays  better  than 
oats,  because  it  yields  as  many  bushels  to 
the  acre,  or  more  if  sown  on  good  ground ; 
besides,  it  weighs  more  to  the  bushel.  It 
makes  a  splendid  dairy  feed  ground  with 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats ;  also  for  fat- 
tening hogs.  It  is  considered  an  excellent 
feed  for  laying  hens.  This  time  of  the  year, 
when  eggs  are  bringing  twenty-five  cents  a 
dozen  or  more,  I  like  to  go  every  week  to 
market  with  a  good-sized  basket.  But  it 
does  not  pay  to  sow  spring  beardless  barley 
on  poor  soil,  because  it  grows  and  ripens  ih 
so  short  a  time.  It  ripens  three  or  four 
weeks  before  oats.  If  sown  early  it  ripens 
before  wheat.— S.  L.,  in  Eural  New-Yorker. 


MILKING-MACHINES 

It  is  probable  that  among  the  numerous 
machines  that  have  been  invented  to  lighten 
the  work  in  the  dairy  no  single  one  has  been 
more  anxiously  looked  forward  to  than  a  suc- 
cessful milking-machine ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  endeavors  of  inventors,  practical  and 
theoretical,  we  are  still  looking  forward,  but 
with  lessening  hope.  The  difficulty  seems 
to  come  in  the  inability  to  make  a  highly  de- 
veloped system  of  nerves  and  cells,  the  seat 
of  a  very  active  life,  co-operate  with,  and  re- 
spond to,  the  demand?  of  a  machine,  however 
skilfully  that  machine  may  be  made  and 
operated. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a  healthy,  hungry 
calf  comes  as  near  to  being  a  successful  type 
of  milking-machine  as  can  be  invented,  but, 
as  is  well  known,  between  the  mother  and 
calf  there  exists  something  more  than  the 
mere  mechanical  operation  of  drawing  the 
milk. 

We  may  call  this  something  by  many 
different  names,  but  it  all  comes  to  the  fact 
that  the  cow  is  as  willing  to  give  the  milk  as 
the  Calais  to  receive  it,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  willingness  of  the  cow,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  control  of  the  animal 
over  the  milk  secretion,  is  responsible  for 
the  failure  thus  far  of  the  milking-machine 
in  all  its  forms. 

It  would  seem  that  in  some  cases,  at  least, 
a  machine  would  be  of  great  advantage  over 
certain  types  of  milkers,  notably  the  rough, 
uncouth  man  who  milks  as  he  would  squeeze 
a  sponge,  and  tries  to  wring  the  milk  from 
the  udder  by  force  in  place  of  coaxing  it. 
But  even  in  such  cases  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  some  subtle  relation  or  union  be- 
tween the  two  living  beings  that  does  not, 
and  cannot,  exist  between  the  cow  and  ma- 
chine, and  in  consequence  she  refuses  to 
give  down  to  the  machine.  However,  it  is 
evident  that,  although  reasons  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  the  cow  will  have 
none  of  them,  and  the  milking-machine 
thus  far  is  a  most  complete  failure.  Who 
will  be  the  first  to  supply  the  missing  link? 
—Hoard's  Dairyman. 


SORGHUM 

For  the  past  four  winters  I  have  fed  from 
ten  to  twenty  tons  of  sorghum  each  winter, 
and  find  it  a  most  excellent  feed,  especially 
when  fed  in  connection  with  other  rough 
feed.  Stock  will  clean  up  poor,  rough  feed 
that  they  would  not  eat  if  they  did  not  have 
the  sorghum.  It  serves  as  an  appetizer.  For 
hogs  I  consider  it  as  good  as  grass  in  the 
summer,  and  I  think  they  will  do  just  as 
well  on  sorghum  alone  in  the  winter  as  they 
will  on  grass  alone  in  the  summer;  besides, 
the  hulk  of  the  stalk  they  split  out  makes 
a  splendid  bedding.  I  keep  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  horses  and  chickens,  and  half  of  their 
rations  is  sorghum. 

The  seed  makes  an  excellent  feed  for 
chickens.  If  you  will  cut  the  stalk  fine  on  a 
cutting-box  they  will  eat  all  the  pulp  of  the 
stalk,  and  that  is  better  for  egg  production 
than  grass. 

I  sow  broadcast,  using  one  and  one  half 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It  grows  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  high,  ripening  a  half  crop 
of  seed.  It  can  be  cut  with  a  mowing-ma- 
chine or  binder,  and  I  bundle  and  shock  the 
same  as  wheat  or  rye  without  curing.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  you  to  throw 
your  corn  down  to  cure  and  let  it  lie  eight 
or  ten  days.  It  will  cure  in  the  shock  set 
up  like  corn  as  well  as  corn  will.  I  have  al- 
ways handled  mine  in  this  way  and  never 
had  any  to  spoil. 

I  like  sowing  broadcast  better  than  drill- 
ing. The  sorghum  keeps  down  all  weeds, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  handle  but  clean  cane. 
In  this  way  I  raise  ten  to  fifteen  tons  to  the 
acre.  I  prefer  the  Red  Amber  variety.  The 
black-seeded  cane  will  blight  when  sown 
thick,  while  the  Amber  never  blights.— L.  H. 
Howell,  in  National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 
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A  HOG-LOUSE  TRAP 

A  large  oak  post  one  and  one  half  to  two 
feet  high  is  set  in  the  hog-lot.  A  two-inch 
hole  is  bored  from  the  top  down  to  within 
eight  inches  of  the  ground.  Holes  are  bored 
from  the  sides  tapping  the  vertical  hole  at 
the  bottom.  These  holes  are  stopped  with 
soft  pine  plugs.  The  post  is  next  wrapped 
with  burlap,  the  vertical  hole  is  filled  with 
kerosene,  and  plugged  loosely  to  exclude  dirt. 
The  kerosene  will  seep  out  through  the  pine 
plugs  and  saturate  the  burlap  bandage,  and 
the  pigs  will  use  this  wrapped  post  for  a 
rubbing-post,  and  will  thus  saturate  them- 
selves with  the  kerosene,  and  the  hog-lice 
infesting  them  will  be  killed.— Tri-State 
Farmer. 


15,000 

Trial  Packages 
FREE! 

Rheumatism  Cured  by  a  Simple 
Remedy  that  you   may  Try 
without  spending  a  cent. 
Cured  many  cases  of 
30  and  40  years' 
standing. 

If •anyreader  suffering  from  rheumatism  will  write 
to  me  I  will  send  him  free  of  cost,  a  trial  package  of  a 
simple  and  harmless  remedy  which  cured  me  and 
thousands  of  others,  among  them  cases  of  over  40 
years'  standing.  This  is  a  grand  remedy,  and  want 
every  afflicted  reader  to  learn  by  actual  test  what 
marvelous  power  it  has,  and  therefore  will  gladly  send 
a  sample-free,  even  If  more  than  1.5,000  invalids  should 
apply.  Distressing  cases  of  rheumatism,  among  them 
bed-ridden  and  crippled  persons,  were  completely 
cured,  of  which  I  mention  a  few:  A  lady  in  Denham, 
Ind.,  writes  that  this  remedy  cured  her,  and  she  then 
cured  15  of  her  neighbors.  In  Lyon,  Mo.,  it  cured  an 
old  gentleman  at  the  age  of  82,  who  had  been  a  sufferer 
for  40  years.  In  Seguin,  Tex.,  it  cured  a  case  of  41 
years'  standing.  Hon.  Jacob  Sexauer,  of  Fountain 
City,  Wis.,  was  cured  after  suffering  for  33  years  and 
after  having  employed  7  physicians.  Miss  Emma 
Callender,  at  130  Oak  St.,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  was  cured 
after  she  was  given  up  to  die.  Rev.  8.  Sund,  of  Harris- 
ville,  Wis.,  writes  that  the  remedy  has  cured  two 
members  of  his  congregation,  one  who  had  suffered  15, 
the  other  25  years.  Thousands  of  similar  iustances 
could  be  mentioned,  showing  that  here  is  a  remedy 
that  can  be  relied  upon.  Write  at  once  for  a  trial 
package,  for  it  is  an  honest  remedy  which  you  can  test 
before  spending  a  cent.  Address 

JOHN  A..  SJVHTM 

1742  Germania  Building,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

I  KNOW 

That  Dr.  Curry's  Remedy 
Will  Cure 

CANCER 

This  is  the  positive  statement  of  I 
I  Hon.  Seth  W.  Brown,  Member  Con-  f 
gress,  from  the  Sixth  Ohio  District. 

Such  testimony  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  backed 
up  by  the  statements  of  those  who  have  been  eured 
by  Dr.  Curry,  including  prominent  farmers,  mer- 
chants and  professional  men. 

Dr.  Curry's  remedy  for  the  cure  of  Cancer  has 
already  taken  its  place  as  the  most  important  medi- 
cal discovery  of  recent  years.  His  success  has 
been  little  short  of  marvelous,  with  the  result  that 
his  fellow-townsmen  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  influ- 
ential friends  and  cured  patients  throughout  Ohio 
have  prevailed  upon  him  to  bring  his  wonderful 
treatment  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public, 
so  that  all  afflicted  with  Cancer,  no  matter  where 
they  may  reside  (for  the  remedy  may  be  used  at 
home),  can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  becoming  certainly,  thoroughly  and  complete^ 
ly  cured  in  10  to  20  days. 

Sufferers  from  Cancer  will  hail  with  delight  the 
certain  knowledge  that  they  may  be  cured  abso- 
lutely, without  resort  to  the  knife,  and  at  their 
own  homes  and  generally  with  less  pain  than  the 
patient  suffers  before  beginning  treatment. 

A  full  description  of  Dr.  Curry's  method  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  suffer  with  Cancer,  FREE  OF  ALL 
CHARGE,  on  application  to  THE  DR.  CURRY 
CANCER  CURE  CO.,  Box  125,  LEBANON,  OHIO. 
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MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 

fenced  with  them  this  year.  The  fences  that 
grow  more  popular  every  season.  Real 
saving,  service  and  satisfaction  in 

EH  wood  Steel  Wire  Fences 

Fully  guaranteed.  Best  steel  and  galvaniz- 
ing. If  you  can't  find  our  local  agent  write  to 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


THOMP  &  SON'S 


CRASS 

Sows  al  1  clovers  an  dany  other 
grass,  no  matter  how  chaffy. 


SEEDER 

Sows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Beats  the  wind  and  wet. 


Special  Hopper  for 

wheat,  oats,  etc.  [ 
Weighs  only  40  lbs.  [ 
LASTS  IN. 
DEFINITELY. 


Don't  bay  a  seeder  until 
yon  send  for  oar  free  illus-  j 
trated  catalogue. 

'  O.E.Thompson  &  Sons, 


WE 

SE1L 


OUR  FREE  BUGGY  OFFER. 

BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES  and  all  kinds  or  vehicles  at 
very  much  lower  prices  than  you  can 
buy  elsewhere.  "We  send  the  goods  to 
any  address  by  freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject 
to  examination,  payable  after  received, 
examined  and  found  far  greater  value  than  offered  by  any 
other  house.  Don't  buy  a  buggy,  surrey  or  rig  ofnny 
kind  until  you  get  our  new  1901  Buggy  Catalogue. 
Cat  this  ad  oat  and  send  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  tne 
new  1001  Buggy  Catalogue  by  return  mail.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

RFST  CALICO  a%c  Yard 

gingham,  3%c;  seamless  flocks,  3%a.;  blueing,  lc;  soap,  lc;  stove-polish,  2o.; 
gold  ring,  lc;  jeans,  yard,  9J^c;  spectacles,  3c;  men's  jeans  p&nts,  49c; 
dot's  pants,  14c;  men's  92.26  shoes,  98c;  men's  shirts,  15c;  dippers,  2c; 
knives,  3c;  shoe-blacking,  lc;  men's  wool  socks,  OJrfc;  box  tacks,  lc; 
men's  Sdc-  suits,  $3.98 ;  rice,  per  pound,  8c;  oatmoal,  2J£c;  e m ok ing- tobacco, 
3J£c.     Send  for  price-list.     C.  A.,W1LLAUD  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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$14.75  STEEL  MILL 

-|  SEND  NO  MONEY 

'I  i  f  you  live  within  500  milea 
I  of  Chicago,  (if  further, 
I  send  $1.00 1,  cut  this  ad  out 
'  andsendtous,  and  we  will 
Fend  you  this,  THE  BEST  8- FOOT 
t  STEEL   WINDMILL   MADE,  com- 
plele  with  nheel,  vane,  chain,  wire  aod  pole, 
by  freight,  C  O.  D.,  (mbjecttoexaminatlon.  Ton 
can  examine  the  wlndmillatyonrnearestrallroad 
^station ,  and  If  you  find  It  perfectly  satisfactory, 
exactly  as  represented,  oneof  the  best  eteel  wind- 
mills made,  and  the  equal  of  mills  sold  by  others 
at  doable  onr  price,  pay  the  rail-  £  J  J  "JC 
i  roadagentOnrSpecialOfferPrlce  $IHi  I  W 
1  and  rreightchargeB(tess  SI.  00  if  sent  with  order) 

i  The  mill  weighs  385  pounds,and  the  freight 
I  will  average  81.50  to  82.50  for  each  500  miles. 
[OUR  SI4.75  WINDMILL  is  one  of 
thehighestgrademillsmade.  Extreme- 
i  ly  simple*  made  of  few  parts,  cannot 
get  out  of  order.    Has  self  oiling 
boxes,  positive  brake,  wheel  makes  two 
and  one-half  revolutions  to  one  stroke 
I  of  the  pump,  responds  instantly  when 
^  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear,  can  be  used 
either  on  wood  or  steel  tower.  Guar- 
anteed the  easiest  running-,  best,  strongest 
1  and  most  durable  mill  made,  v 
1  $14.75  painted;  $16.00  galvanized* 

9E  we  furnish  the 
V  highest  grade 
1585-lb.,  60  foot,  all  steel  tower, 
(complete  with  anchor  posts 
(\und  large  platform. 

i  tower  is  strongly  braced  with 
angle  steel  crossgirts  from 
post  to  i^ost  on  every  side 
and  on  the  bottom,  the 
best  tower  construction 
possible.  Sent  anywhere  within  600  miles  of.C  Me  ago 
without  deposit,  our  special  price  $14.95  and  freight 
charges  payable  when  received  and  found  satisfac- 
tory. At  $14.95  we  furnish  tower  painted;  ii'gal- 
vanlzed,  $16.20.  Complete  steel  mill  and  80-foot  steel  tower 
palntsd,  $29.70;  complete  tower  and  mill  galvanized,  $32*20* 
For  20-foot  steel  tower  In  place  of  30-foot,  deduct  $3.00. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  After  you  pay  the  rail- 
road agent  our  special  price,  you  can  give  this  mill  80 
days'  trial  on  your  own  place,  and  if  it  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  it  tous  at  our  expense 
of  freight  charges,  ana  we  will  return  your  money. 
ONE  YEAR  BINDING  GUARANTEE.  Every  mill 

and  tower  Is  put  oat  under  oor  written,  binding  one  vear  guarantee. 

With  care  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  PRICES  MAY  GO  UP.  Steel 
Is  advancing  at  the  mills,  a  permanen  advance  in  steel 
willadvance  the  price  of  mills  and  towers  and  we  there- 
fore advise  you  to  order  at  once.  ORDER  TODAY  Address 

SEARS," ROEBUCK  A  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  The 


PERSONAL 

Will  the  woman  who 
finds  ho  vise  work  hard 
work  plea.se  try 

GOLD 
DUST 

Wa.sKirvg 
Powder. 


>IC  APPLES 

I  WE  OFFER  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
1 375,000  Apple,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Pear,  Cherry 
I       and  Plum  Trees. 
I  Japan  Plums  a  Specialty's 

1  Save  half  your  money  by  buying  direct  ] 
I  of  the  producer.  Let  us  price  your  list  ; 
I  of  wants.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue 
|  of  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  also  copy  : 
of  Green's  Fruitgrower. 

Green'sNursery  Co.,Rocliester,I .  Y. 

I  For  XOc. wewillmailtwoplants 
of  our  Bed  Cross  Currant. 


The  Wolverine 

-HOG  RINGER 

Is  the  only  really  successful 
ringer  made.  Easily  and 
quickly  U3ed  ;positively  stops 
all  rooting ;  rings  never  come 
out.  Ask  yourhardwaredeal- 
er  for  them  Circulars  free. 
HEESEN  BROS.&  CO., 
Teeumsch,  Mich, 


Pi 


ClLVER4lyi«  \  KING} 

•Watch  <Seeds 


Sell  60  packets  of  our  Vegetable  Seeds  at  5c.  each,  and 
we  will  GIVE  YOC  your  choice  of8  VALUABLE  premiums 
free— or  aSILVEB.FILLED  WATCH  for  50c  extra. 

NO  JHOXEY  in  advance.  We  will  trust  you  with  the 
Seeds.  Write  us  a  postaL  and  we  will  mail  See  Js,  Premium 
List  and  12  DuoBillsatonce.  BEF.:  CITY  BANK.  WATCH 
BENT  BEFOKE  YOU  SE.VD  THE  HONEY,  if  yon  prefer. 

T.  i.  KING  CO.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


MICHIGAN  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

10,000  acres  of  desirable  farm  and  grazing  lands  at 
$5.00  and  less  per  acre.  These  lands  are  in  the 
Sugar-Beet  Belt.  Many  of  our  farmers  are  raising 
beets  at  #4.50  to  $5.15  per  ton,  and  mills  are  building 
throughout  the  belt.  These  lands  are  near  rail- 
roads, towns,  etc.  Title  good  and  terms  easy. 
For  particulars  write  K.  M.  PIERCE.  West  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  or  to  J.  W.  CURTIS,  Whlttcmore, 
Mich.   Cut  this  out,  it  may  be  a  reminder. 


Choice  Missouri  Farms 

EflD  C  A I  E    NEAR  KANSAS  CITY 
rUK  JALX        Send  Stamp  for  List 

A.  H.  OOSSARD 
601  Heist  Building,  =  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cash  For  Your  Farm 

may  be  obtained  through  me.  No  matter  where 
located.  Send  description  and  selling  price  and  learn 
my  pli>n.  W.  M.  Ostrander.  1216  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  P% 


JOHNSON  GRASS 

This  grass  is  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  Southern  states  about  1830, 
and  for  some  time  was  known  by  the. 
name  of  Means  grass,  which  name  it  still 
retains  in  some  localities.  About  ten  years 
later  it  was  introduced  into  Alabama  from 
South  Carolina  by  William  Johnson,  and  has 
since  been  quite  generally  known  as  John- 
son grass.  Its  botanical  name  is  Andropogon 
halepensis,  or  Sorghum  halepense. 

Johnson  grass  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  Kansas  lately.  It.  has  been 
grown  in  the  plots  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  for  several  seasons  and  its  behavior 
in  our  climate  tested.  It  is  a  rank-growing 
perennial,  with  numerous  strong,  rather 
fleshy,  creeping  rootstocks,  by  which  it  prop, 
agates.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  coarse, 
but  quite  succulent.  It  seeds  abundantly, 
and  seed  can  be  purchased  at  all  seed-houses. 
If  the  seed  is  clean,  about  one  bushel  to  the 
acre  is  sufficient  for  sowing.  Johnson  grass 
is  used  chiefly  for  hay,  for  which  purpose  it 
should  be  cut  early,  before  the  stems  become 
too  old  and  hard.  Usually  two  or  three  cut- 
tings can  be  made.  The  seed  should  not  be 
sown  until  the  ground  is  warm  or  it  will  not 
germinate  well.  Johnson  grass  prefers  rich, 
moist  soil,  though  it  will  grow  in  quite  a 
variety  of  soils.  It  is  injured  by  severe 
winters,  but  the  cold  winter  of  1898-99  did 
not  entirely  kill  out  the  experimental  plot, 
and  it  quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  cold.  It  is  not  a  success  as  a  pasture 
grass,  as  it  is  injured  by  grazing  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  pasture  soon  becomes  useless, 
yet  the  vitality  of  the  rootstocks  is  such 
that  it  is  never  entirely  killed  out  in  this 
way,  and  after  a  rest  soon  recovers  from 
the  effects. 

Throughout  the  South,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, it  is  considered  an  excellent  hay 
grass,  and  in  all  parts  of  Kansas  where 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  valuable  for  the  same  purpose. 

However,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
eradicate  the  grass  on  land  where  it  has 
obtained  a  foothold,  and  for  this  reason  it 
may  become  a  pestiferous  weed.  Hogs  are 
rather  fond  of  the  rootstocks,  and  when  con- 
fined upon  a  plot  of  the  grass  will  destroy 
it.  But  on  soil  adapted  to  its  growth  it  re- 
quires great  care  to  eradicate  it.  If  one 
wishes  to  grow  Johnson  grass,  the  best  plan 
is  to  devote  a  field  to  the  purpose  without 
expecting  to  subsequently  put  the  field  in 
cultivation.  With  care  it  can  be  confined  to 
this  field.  After  a  few  years  the  ground 
becomes  so  full  of  rootstocks  that  the  devel- 
opment is  hindered.  To  rejuvenate  a  field  it 
should  be  plowed  and  harrowed  in  the 
spring,  or  else  thoroughly  disked. 

All  these  points  -should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  the  grass  is  tried.  As  a  forage 
grass  it  may  prove  of  great  value,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  maybe  in 
its  favor  in  those  parts  of  Kansas  where  it 
is  not  easy  to  grow  forage  plants  success- 
fully. But  if  tried,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  it  under  control. — A.  S.  Hitch- 
cock, in  Kansas  Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 


DEHORNING  CALVES 

Procure  from  your  druggist  one  stick  of 
caustic  potash  costing  ab'  >ut  ten  cents.  Take 
your  calf  about  a  week  old  and  with  a  com- 
mon pair  of  scissors  cut  off  the  hair  all 
around  the  young  horn.  Dampen  the  caus- 
tic in  water,  and  rub,  repeating  this  process 
until  the  skin  is  all  off. 

Put  on  flour  if  the  horn  bleeds  much.  Be 
careful  not  to  drop  the  caustic-water  any- 
where except  around  the  horn,  as  ii  will 
leave  a  blemish.  I  have  tried  this  method 
and  find  it  a  success.  It  leaves  a  perfect, 
well-shaped  head  and  no  trace  of  the  horn 
whatever.  Try  it  once  and  you  will  always 
dehorn  your  cattle  this  way.— M.  J.  O.,  in 
American  Agriculturist. 


BUFFALO-GRASS  HAY 

The  experiment  station  at  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  has  been  making  some  digestion 
experiments  concerning  the  value  of  buffalo- 
grass  hay.  Without  going  into  details,  in 
which  a  majority  of  our  readers  would  not 
be  interested,  the  results  show  that  it  is  con- 
siderable superior  to  blue-grass  and  very 
much  better  than  timothy.  It  has  about  the 
same  amount  of  digestible  carbohydrates, 
or  fats,  but  because  of  its  higher  percentage 
of  protein  it  furnishes  a  better-balanced 
ration.— Wallace's  Farmer. 


EVERY  DAY     m  MOST  MEN  EKS^cSS tffiS? 

IN  THE  YEAR.    M\        ^  w  -    mmmm^aw  machines that can  onl^ 

™*  A  be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 

year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

The  Kemp 

Manure 
Spreader 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 
day  In  the  year.  It  will  earn  the  interest  on  the  money  everyday  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds 
of  fine  and  coarse  manure,  wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the 
row.  We  make  a  special  drilling  attachment  for  this  machine,  which  is  of  unusual  value  to  tobacco 
and  cotton  planters  and  southern  truck  farmers.   Splendid  new  catalogue  FREE.    Tells  all  about  it. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Go*,  Box  17,  Syracuse,  Mm  Y* 


An 
Excellent 
Cultivator 


Slltl^r lOT*  DISC  HARROW 
V^UpCIlOr  ON  WHEELS. 

INDEPENDENT  DISCS. 


ENDORSED  by  the  best  farmers..  Easy 
to  manage;  boy  operates  it  with.  ease. 
Rides  on  its  own  wheels;  no  sled  or  wagon 
required  to  transport  it.  A  modern  tool  for 
modern  farmers.  Saves  time  and  money. 

Write  tor  Harrow  FoLdet  E» 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILj£>  QQ* 
Springfield,  Ohio* 


CAN  yon  rightly  guess  what  words  are  represented  in  the  above  picture?  If  you  can  you  may  winl 
A  HANDSOME  REWARD.  This  is  a  new  puzzle  and  if  you  are  smart.you  can.with  study.give  the  correct! 
answer  and  win  some  Cash.  WE  DO  NOT  WANT  ONE  CENT  OF  MONEY  WHEN  YOU  ANSWER  THISl 
STUDY.  You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  pay  for  your  guess,  so  the  cash  you  receive  will  be  clear  gain.  Only! 
one  answer  is  allowed  you,  so  Try  and  Win.  This  is  a  free  contest  and  contains  no  elements  of  chance  and  wel 
positively  guarantee  to  pay  all  patrons  Cash  for  correct  solutions.  If  your  answer  is  correct  you  will  hear  from  I 
us  by  return  mail.  Address,  THE  CENTURY  MEDICINE  CO.  18  Spruce  St.  New  York  Dept.  212. 


ILLUSTRATED  %11 

I  STOCK  BOOK  j 


FREE. 

POSTAGE 
PREPAID 

This  Book  ie 
by  end 
contains  18  3 
LARGE  COLOR- 
ED ENGRAVINGS 
that  cost  us 
over  &30C0.0O 
It  gives  a  his- 
tory and  des- 
cription  of 
each  breed  of 
Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Hogs 
and  Poultry. 
It  contains  a 
valuable  and 
very  finely 
II  luetrated 
V  eterin ary 
Department. 

MAILED  FREE 

„if  you  answer 
4  questions: 


1st— Bid  you  ever  use  ^International  Stock 

■  Food"  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts, 

■  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pies?  2nd— Is  it  for  sale  in 

byour  town  in  25  lb.  pails?    3rd  — How 
many  head  of  stock  do  you  own? 
4th— Name  this  paper.  Write  to 
1  International  Food  Go.  Minneapolis, Minn 


How 

a 


STEEL 

iROOflNG' 


THE  ONLY 

TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 
BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  "  V"  crimped.         1  ^9 
Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  2ft  I  ■  # 

or  100  square  feet   ■  ■  »  ^ 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re- 
quired to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and- 
nailstolay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Ao. 6 4* 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  as  at 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
"Our  Prices  are  ON  E-1I  ALF  of  others." 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.      •  Chicago. 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 
our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Ittakes  all  the  cream  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and' impurities  iu  two  hour's  time.  Better  than  any 
^creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as  much.  Fori 
cow  np  to  40.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
necessary.  Prices,  $5.  to  $11.  Free  catalogue  and  testi- 
monials.  Reliable  Agent-*  Wanted. 

Aquatic  Separator  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  79,  EMsburg,  New  York. 


BEE  SMOKERS 

kand  bee  supplies  of  every  kind  is  our  business. 
This  Cornell  Smoker  only  ?5o,  3  for  $1.05; 
postage  25  cts.  ea.  extra.  Our  A.  B.  C.  ofUee 
Culture,  500  pages,  406  illustrations.  Price, 
$1.20,  is  the  best  thing  ever  published  on  the 
subject.  Circulars  and  sample  copy  of  Glean- 
ings In  Bee  Culture— semi-monthly  maga- 
zine mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY  Medina  O. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


25  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable. — 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 

cemeteries.  Catalogue  free, 
KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
427 North  St., 
Kolromo*  Indiana. 


Before  Buying  a  New 


i! 


(send  4  cents  in  stamps  to 
I  pay  postage  on  Illustrated 
|  Catalogue. 

100  Styles  to  select  from. 
I  Direct  to  consumer  from 
I  manufacturer. 

I  The  King  Harness  Co.,Mfrs. 
1 420  Church  St.,Owego,  N.Y. 


i$25a  BUYS  A  BUGGY 

I  (with  top  $38.)  "We manufacture 
I  a  full  line  of  Baggies,  Carriages  and 
Harness  nl  I  of  latent  styles.  Superior 
quality.  Prices  defy  competi- 
tion. The  entire  product 
i  of  2  enormousfactories. 
1  Sold  direct  to  consumer 
fonly.     SAVE  DEALER'S 
PROFIT.  EveryCarriage 
•guaranteed.    Sent  on 
approval.    Vuur  money  Lack  If  not  satisfied.   Write  lor  Special  Offer. 
lN!ON  BCtiBY  COMPANY,  206  rjagln&w  St.,  PONTIAC,  MICH. 


Go  South 

Land  is  cheap.  Climate  mild  and 
pleasant.  Schools  and  Churches  first- 
class.  Development  is  rapid.  Home 
Seekers  Tickets  1st  and  3d  Tuesdays 
each  month,  via 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route 

One  fare  plus  $2.00  round  trip.  Free 
maps  and  books  of  full  information. 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  Q.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati 


Woman's  Home  [ompanion 


FREE 


We  will  give  a  year's  subscription 
to  any  one  who  will  sell  12  copies  of 
the  popular  and  attractive  magazine, 
Woman's  Home  Companion;  at  10 
cents  each.  It  is  a  large  magazine  of 
52  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  each  page  equal 
to  four  ordinary  magazine  panes,  printed  on  fine 
paper  and  has  an  artistic  cover.  The  March  num- 
ber contains  Bret  Harte's  latest  mining  story, 
"  The  Goddess  of  Excelsior,"  charming  and  out  of 
the  ordinary.  Send  for  12  copies  and  we  will 
mail  them  post-paid  at  once.  Sell  them  to  your 
friends  at  10  cents  a  copy,  send  us  the  money, 
one  dollar  aYnl  twenty  cents,  and  we  will  then 
enter  your  name  on  our  list  as  a  yearly  subscriber. 
Be  one  of  the  many  who  are  availing  themselves 
of  this  plan.    Nothing  easier.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Dept.  M,  Springfield.  0. 

4  BMGGY  WHEELS  $5,90 

'   HIGH   GRADE  SARYE.VS  PATENT,  tired  and 

banded,  height  3  ft.  4  in..  3  ft.  8  in.,  or 4  ft. 
Spokes  1  ^  or  1^-inch.  For  any  other  sizes 
send  for  catalogue.  Cut  this  ad.  out  and 
send  to  us.  SEND  NO  MONEY,  state 
size  wheel  wanted  and  we  will  send  them  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  KXA.il INK  THEM  at  your 
freight  depot  and  then  if  satisfactory  pay 
freight  agent  $5.90  and  freight  charges. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


Man  Cleared  $1182,  Lady  $920 

last  six  months  introducing  Holiday's  Black  Harrd  self- 
shining  waterproof.  Shoe- Polish.  Why  not  you!  Free  sample 

bottle  and  terms.  Holladuy  &  Co.,  354,  188  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


P  Y  PP  P I  PNC  F  Bnt  not  absolutely  necessary.  Agents, 

cat  l,iyil.iivLt  write  me  for  particulars  of  positively 

nrtf  in  a  ni  r?  the  best  paying  agency  of  the  season. 

DbSIKABLfc  E.  HAffNAFORD,  Springfield.  Ohio. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 

HOW  I  MAKE  PRIZE  BUTTER 

Iusk  good  milk  only,  and  I  have  a  rather 
hard  time  getting  it.  The  milk  is  heated 
in  the  receiving-vat  to  about  seventy-five 
degrees  and  finished  in  the  little  tem- 
pering-vat.  When  it  reaches  eighty-six  de- 
grees it  is  run  through  a  separator,  skimming 
a  thirty-per-cent  cream.  I  use  a  starter,  and 
this,  with  the  hand-separator  cream,  brings 
the  percentage  of  fat  down  to  twenty-six 
or  twenty-seven  per  cent,  which  I  consider 
about  right  to  secure  that  high,  delicate 
flavor  so  -well  liked  in  our  markets.  My  aim 
is  to  sttf  the  cream  every  half  hour,  ripen- 
ing at  a  temperature  of  from  sixty-eight  to 
seventy  degrees,  and  as  the  degree  of  acidity 
advances  the  cream  is  gradually  cooled  down 
so  that  it  stands  at  churning  temperature 
at  least  six  hours.  The  cream  will  show 
from  sixty-two  to  sixty-four  of  one  per  cent 
of  acidity  with  alkali  tablets  at  the  time  of 
churning. 

The  cream  is  churned  at  from  fifty-three 
to  fifty-four  degrees,  and  breaks  in  forty  to 
forty-five  minutes.  The  butter  comes  in 
granules  the  size  of  wheat-grains.  The  but- 
termilk is  drawn  off  immediately,  and  the 
butter  washed  in  just  enough  water  to  float  it. 
The  churn  is  given  a  few  revolutions  with  the 
engine  at  full  speed.  The  water  is  drawn  oK 
directly,  as  I  think  it  very  essential  to  mak- 
ing a  high-flavored  product  not  to  let  it  soak 
in  water.  The  butter  is  well  drained,  put  on 
the  table-worker,  salted  with  one  ounce  of 
fine  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter,  worked,  and 
put  in  sixty-pound  tubs,  and  is  then  ready 
for  market.— John  Metzer,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Metzer  starts  with  his  proposition 
just  where  it  must  always  start  if  fine  butter 
is  made.  "I  use  good  milk  only."  There  is 
also  great  significance  in  the  closing  part  of 
that  sentence.  Every  patron  of  a  creamery 
should  read  it  over  and  think  on  it  long. 
Here  it  is :  "And  I  have  a  rather  hard  time 
getting  it."  That  is  the  universal  cry 
among  creamery-men  and  cheese-makers 
everywhere-  In  Canada  and  Wisconsin  and 
in  New' York  it  is  just  the  same.  Every- 
where they  say : 

"The  farmers  are  not  particular  enough 
to  send  us  good  milk.  They  don't  seem  to 
understand  the  value  of  good  milk  in  mak- 
ing high-priced  butter  and  cheese.  They 
don't  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  clean 
cows,  clean  stables  and  clean  milk-cans. 
They  demand  that  we  shall  make  first-class 
butter  and  cheese  out  of  milk  that  is  made 
foul  by  the  filthy  habits  of  certain  of  the 
patrons.  And  there  we  stand.  We  simply 
cannot  make  such  goods  unless  we  have 
clean  milk.  If  we  ask  the  patrons  to  unite 
foT  the  sake  of  their  own  profit,  and  force 
the  dirty  ones  to  reform  their  course  or 
leave,  they  will  not  do  it.  They  seem  to  act 
as  if  they  had  rather  lose  a  good  bit  of 
money  every  year  than  to  offend  some 
of  these  dirty  fellows  who  are  lowering  the 
value  of  the  general  product  all  the  time." 

The  above  is  the  burden  of  complaint  that 
we  have  heard  from  thousands  of  butter  and 
cheese  makers  for  years,  and  it  is  still  being 
uttered.  The  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  is  one 
of  several  in  the  nation  that  is  turning  out 
hundreds  of  bright,  neat  and  capable  young 
butter  and  cheese  makers.  But  what  can 
they  do  with  dirty  milk  ?  What  can  they  do 
with  a  patron  who  is  naturally  nasty  in 
his  habits  and  practices  ?  The  fact  is,  the 
patrons  of  every  cheese-factory  and  every 
creamery  ought  to  form  a  solid  body  of  sen- 
timent and  resistance  against  the  dirty 
members  of  their  own  flock.  It  is  these  men 
who  keep  down  the  prices  of  butter  and 
cheese. — Hoard's  Dairyman. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  FARM 

How  any  farm  should  be  cropped  depends 
upon  where  the  farm  is,  its  character  and 
location.  Some  farms  are  by  nature  pasture 
farms,  because  they  are  not  adapted  to  culti- 
vation; other  farms  invite  tillage.  Size, 
too,  is  a  controlling  factor.  A  crop  rotation 
and  schedule  of  farm-work  that  is  admirable 
for  fifty  acres  may  be  wholly  impracticable 
for  five  hundred  or  a  thousand.  All  of  these 
and  many  other  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions need  to  be  carefully  considered  by  each 
farmer  who  desires  to  make  the  very  best 
possible  use  of  his  land.  Another  and  the 
most  potent  factor  of  all  is  the  man  himself. 
The  man  makes  the  farm  good  or  bad,  as 
the  man  makes  almost  everything  else  that 
comes  under  his  control.— Jersey  Bulletin. 


To  Start 

the  work  we  will 

send  the  first 
week's  supply  of 

Ten  Copies 
(without  charge) 


,N  CASH 
PRIZES 

Boys 

About  2000  boys  are  earning  money 
each  week  outside  of  school  hours  by 
selling  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
We  want  to  douible  this  number  in  the  thousands  of 
towns  where  we  have  no  boys.    One  boy  in  Minne- 
apolis, who  started  three  weeks  ago,  writes : 

"Here  is  my  order  for  go  copies  for  next  week.   Tlte  Post  is 
selling  like  hot  cakes.    Next  week  look  for  an  order  for  125." 

Another  boy  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  writes  : 
"Since  I  started  I  have  made  over  $60." 


THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

To  be  sold  at  5  cents  each.  This  will  give  50  cents  with  which  to  commence. 
After  that  they  will  be  furnished  at  the  special  wholesale  price. 

In  addition  to  the  profit  on  the  copies  sold  we  will  give  $200  in  Cash 
Prizes  to  the  50  boys  who  do  the  best  work  during  the  next  month. 

Write,  to  us  and  the  first  week's  supply  of  10  copies  will  be  mailed,  together 
with  full  instructions,  including  a  dainty  little  booklet  in  which  20  of  our  most 
successful  boys  tell  how  they  did  it. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOTHING  CAN  COMPARE  WITH  IT. 

When  it  comes  to  an  all-round  handy  and  useful  garden  tool,  nothing  compares  with  this  "Planet  Jr." 
No.  25  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  and  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.    It  is  made  to  fit  the 
man  who  has  a  good  sized  garden,  yet  not  quite  eno  ugh  to  justify  owning  a  separate  wheel  hoe. 
As  a  drill  it  does  all  our  famous  "Planet  Jr."  No.  4  does.    As  a  wheel  hoe  it  is  identical  with 
our  "Planet  Jr."  No.  12.    Has  11^  in.  wheels,  cultivates  between  the  rows,  or  on  each 
side  of  the  tow,  throws  dirt  to  or  from  the  row,  hills  up,  plows,  marks  out,  etc.    Easily  and  quickly- 
changed  from  one  to  the  other.   "We  give  this  4  ool  the  strongest  possible  recommendation. 

Yon  should  have  one  of  the  360.000  copies  off  our  new  1901  catalogue.  It  is  better  than  ever. 
Tells  all  about  our  full  line  of  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows, 
Two  Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  and  our  reduced  prices  for  1901.  Illus- 
trates by  photographic  views  how  they  are  used  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  We  mail  them  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  J  J07  F,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 
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WEATHERPROOF. 

Besides  the  economy  and  convenience  in  using 

LYTHITE 

Cold  Water  PAINT 

ffiere  Is  me  element  of  endurance  and  resistance  to 
neatner,  tain  and  fire  to  be  considered;  Suited  (or  all  In- 
door and  outdoor  uses.  Will  not  rub,  scale  or  turn  yellow. 
Anyone  cab  apply  it  Comes  In  white  or  many  tluisv 
Send  for  color  card  and  facts. 
FRANK  S.  DE  RONDE  CO.. 
54  John  Street,,  NEW  YORK.. 


SEED  POTATOES 

$1,510  a  Barrel  and  up. 

Michigan  Northern  Grown  are  always 
the  best.   20  best  varieties.  Blight 
proof,  enormous  yielders.  highest 
quality,  lowest  prices.   Sold  in  any 
quantity,  one  pound  to  a  car  load. 
Catalogue  free  on  request. 

[  Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co  J 

Box  H  ,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Formerly  of  Fifield. 

Largest  growers  of  seed  pota- 
toes in  America. 


Clover  and  Timothy 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds 
and  do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red 
Clover.  Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List, 
also  Seed  Catalog,  mailed  free.  The 

HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

115=117  St.  Clair  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Ore  on,  for  $7.85.  with 
axles  welded  and  set,  SIO.60.  All  sizesand 
grades,  X  to  i  in.  tread,  steel  or  rubber  tires. 
Write  for  catalogue  giving  instructions  for 
orderlog  and  how  to  obtain  a  Wagon  Umbrella  Free, 
i  Rubber  tired  Buagles  $58.  Buggy  Tops  $5.65.  No.  2 
.Wheels  for  repair  work.  $5.50.    Order  at  once  to  get 

-'these  pricea.  w,  F.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


»«im«n»ooM$M«Mm>n  ia«M««tt«««ii»«it««tc«ii«»' 

A  RED-HOT  P  ROPOSITION ! 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY.  YOU  CAN  BE 
YOUR  OWN  BOSS 


XOU  CAN  ESTABLISH  YOURSELF  IN  ; 
A  SOUD  BUSINESS  FOB  LITE. 
READ  EVERY  WORD  and  e  ee  »uow  easy  it  is  to  make  $5  to  $10  Per  Day.    At  enor-  _ 

mous  expense  we  have  hod  manufact  ure*  1  to  our  order  4  elegant  large  pictures.  The  original  cost  j 
has  been  very  heavy  but  we  were  dete  rmii  ^ed  to  do  the  thing  right.  Our  instruc  tions  were  to  spare  , 
no  expense  but  to  get  out  something  Ven  v  Fine.  Indeed  we  do  not  propose  to  sell  them  at  all  ' 
but  weCSVE  THEM  AWAY.  Yes;  the  entire  setof  four  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  i 
you  have  ever  seen,  will  positively  be  given  <  away  FREE  to  every  subscriber  to  Boyce's  Monthly  at  i 
35  cents  per  year.  Remember  each  o  i  thes  e  charming  pictures  is  size  16x20,  quite  large  you  see.  | 
Every  picture  is  printed  in  many  brig  ht  ani  1  beautiful  colors.  There  is  something  to  please  every  ( 
one.  A  Winter  Scene;  A  Summer  Landsi  ^ape;  A  most  magnificent  Fruit  and  Flower  Picture 
and  beautiful  picture  of  ROSES,  the  fairest  g  fall  Flowers.  People  are  going  wild  over  them.  They  1 
have  been  so  sickened  by  the  cheap,  n;  isty  pit  ^tures  offered  by  daily  papers  that  it  is  a  positive  de-  < 
light  to  them  to  look  atours.  Remember,  oi  lly  35  cents  for  these  four  beautiful  pictures  and  a  i 
whole  year's  subscription  to  Boyce's  Month,  ly,  our  beautifully  illustrated  magazine  which  is  i 
filled  with  charming  stories  and  will  furni(  h  amusement  for  the  long  winter  evenings.  | 
p  QkTP  Em     AB    B        Get  up   a  club  of  subscribers,  keep  10  cents  commission  on  . 

B9  mm  Cr  I  a      fn  k  mm  m  each  a  nd  send  us  25  cents.    Remember  you  have  only  to 

send  us  in  25  cents  for  your  own  subscr  tption  ai  idwewillsend  you  the  beautiful  magazine  for  a  1 
whole  year  and  we  will  also  send  you  tl  te  four  b  eautif  ul  colored  pictures.  You  show  the  pictures  * 
and  magazine  to  your  friends  and  get  thitm  to  sui  iscribe  at  35  cents  each  and  we  will  allow  you  to  I 
keep  10  cents  for  each  subscriber.  | 
MnHMSBMHESKl  %A#  A  °HPmt^  |_B     B™  ^%  w™  ff™     As  soon  .  as  you  have  secured  and  paid  for  100  subscribers  , 

W#%  I  Vfl  rntCi  we  will  send  you  a  GOOD  RELIABLE  WATCH 
FREE.  We  really  catinot  afford  this  extra  inducement  but  are  '3etermin<  'd  to  double  our  already  large  subscription  list.  1 
You  run  absolutely  no  risk.  If  you  do  not  cheerfully  admit  that  you  are  pie  ased  you  can  return  them  and  get  your  money  I 
back.  REMEMBER,  Only  One  Agent  Wanted  in  Each  P  lace-  Don't  Waste  time  thinking  it  over  but  I 
send  25  cents  at  once  and  secure  the  moat  profitable  agency  that  Tias  ever  be*  n  offered  you.  We  Will  g:ve  you  CREDIT  | 
long  enough  to  deliver  and  collect  for  premiums  but  only  aftecryou  send  i  15  cents  for  your  own  subscription.     Address  . 

BOYCE'S  MONTHK.V,  ,  DEPT.  53         CHICAGO,  ILL.  ' 


BULL- STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  said  that  aft- 
er harvest  he  had  fully  200  bush- 
els of  loose  oats  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  field  would  not  turn 
hogs.  Figurethe  loss  foryourself. 
He  also  said,  all  this  would  have- 
been  saved  if  he  had  used  the 
Kitselman  Woven  Wire  Coiled 
Spring  Fence*  and  the  value 
would  nave  gone  a  long  ways 
towards  paying  cost  of  the  fence. 

With  the  Duplex  Machine 
any  farmer  can  mate  it  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  Muncie,  Ind. 


The  Cyclone  Seeder 

*r^O    will  sow  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
Va      grass  seed  perfectly  even  and 
without  waste.    Saves  S  the 
seed  and  %  the  labor.  200,000 
now  in  use.    Sold   by  leading 
dealers  and  sent  on  80  days' 
trial*   See  the  Cyclone  and  our 
price  will  surprise  you.  Send 
for  Catalogue  and  special  prices 
free.  Address 
§  CHAMPION  SEEDER  CO. 
Obaiiu,  Indiana. 


Gentlemen-  L,  »st  evening  I  received  the  Premium  Doll  which 
vousentme  *  T  a  a  beauty  and  am  well  pleased  with  it,  but  Mama 
won't  let  sister  fa   i«  the  doll  until  she  is  older  It  is  so  handsome. 

Robert  H.  Gilmobe,  West  Derry,  N.  H. 


BlgDOLL 

GIRLS,  send  us  yOnr  name  and  address 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  boxcontaining  30  of 
our  fast-selling  articles  to  dispose  of  at  10c. 
each  for  a  handsome  premium  doll;  (articles 
consist  of  assorted  engraved  Aluminum  Sil- 
ver Book  Marks.Novelties,  Jewel  ry,Notlons, 
etc.)  When  sold,  send  us  the  money($3.00) 
and  we  will  promptly  forward  to  your  ad- 
dress a  beautiful  and  stylishly  dressed 
FRENCH  DOLL,  nearly  ONE  AND  ONE- 
HALF  FEET  TALL,  imported  direct  from 
Paris.  The  finest  and  newest  creation  of 
the  doll  maker's  art.  Dollie  has  a  beautiful 
turning  bisque  head,  jointed  body,  pearly 
teeth,  full  long  golden  curly  hair, automatic 
sleeping  eyes,  slippers,  stockings,  etc.,  com- 
plete. A  magnificent  creature  of  dolldum; 
a  big  and  lovely  beauty,  pretty  as  a  peach, 
_  delights  and  pleases  the  girls.  Order  30 
Novelties  at  once,  se  II  t  hem,  send  us  the  money,  receive  your  doll 
and  be  happy.    Ad<i  res*    all  orders  to 

American  L  Mo  velty  Works,  Importers, 
no.  in  mains  T.  Bridge  water.  Conn 


GUIZOT'S  com  *  cure 

For  sale  by  drugg  jsts  o.  r  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  «•>«•. 
GUIZOT  CHEM:  C'AIi.  CO.,1 06  Hoot  St.,  Cleveland.  «». 
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THE  FARM  AJND  FI RESIDE 


Mabch  l,  1901 


SELECTIONS 

BLOW,  BLOW! 

Blow,  blow,  March  winds,  blow! 

Blow  us  April,  if  you  please ; 
Blow  away  the  cold,  white  snow, 

Blow  the  leaves  out  on  the  trees. 

Blow  the  ice  from  off  the  brooks, 

Set  their  merry  water  free ; 
Blow  dead  leaves  from  woodsy  nooks, 

Show  the  violets  to  me. 

Do  all  this— 'twill  be  but  play ; 
Then— please  to  blow  yourself  away! 

—St.  Nicholas. 

35 

PIGEONS  OF  PEKING 

The  Chinese  have  made  pigeon-flying 
the  decoying  game  that  it  is,  because 
they  like  any  kind  of  "playing  for 
keeps."  Even  in  kite-flying  they  fix 
little  hooks  to  their  kite-strings  and  try  to 
pull  in  each  others'  kites,  and  count  it  fair 
to  keep  any  kite  that  drops  into  their  yards. 
They  will  tell  you  that  a  kite  or  strange 
pigeon  that  comes  to  your  place,  if  given  up, 
takes  away  your  "family  luck."  So  you 
must  tear  the  kite  and  keep  the  pigeon.  But 
when  you  see  the  town  dandies  sauntering 
out  with  their  fans  and  bird-cages  to  watch 
the  noon  kite-flying,  criticizing  the  flocks 
and  their  tactics,  and  arguing  the  fine  points 
of  decoying,  you  guess  that  "family  luck" 
has  very  little  to  do  with  their  game. 

To  decoy  strange  pigeons  pigeon-keep- 
ers must  first  train  their  flocks  to  "fly 
in  spirals"— that  is,  to  rise  steadily  in  cir- 
cles without  straying  far  from  the  home 
roof.  Pigeons  naturally  fly  together  in  cir- 
cles. Even  wild  pigeons  wheel  about  in 
flocks  before  straggling  to  the  fields.  Chinese 
make  their  birds  eager  for  circling  by  keep- 
ing them  shut  up  in  a  wicker  house  built  on 
the  ground  around  the  dove-cote ;  and  they 
cure  their  birds  of  straggling  by  pelting 
them  with  pebbles  when  they  try  to  alight 
anywhere  except  on  one  spot— the  ridge-pole 
of  the  roof  facing  their  wicker  house.  The 
flock  must  alight  here  in  a  bunch  and  imme- 
diately walk  down  to  the  eaves.  This  is 
done  to  bring  any  strange  pigeon  among 
them  down  within  sight  of  the  grain,  which 
is  then  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  wicker 
house.  Pigeons  are  feed  only  after  flying, 
for  unless  hungry  they  are  lazy  and  unman- 
ageable. Their  food  is  millet,  sorghum- 
seed  or  corn,  which  their  keepers  use  to  get 
as  much  work  from  them  as  possible.  When 
there  is  much  flying  and  calling  down  to  do 
they  are  usually  fed  with  millet,  which  is  so 
small  that  it  keeps  them  eating  a  long  while 
without  filling  them.  At  other  times  their 
food  is  sorghum-seed.  Corn  is  not  very  good 
for  pigeons,  but  they  are  so  fond  of  it  that 
pigeon-keepers  usually  have  it  on  hand  to 
call  them  down  when  they  are  already  fed. 

Chinese  talk  of  three  regions  of  pigeon 
flight — the  "sparrow  region,"  just  above 
the  house-tops ;  the  "crow  region,"  where  the 
crows  pass  over  the  city  at  daybreak,  and 
the  "eagle  region."  In  every  flock  are  several 
strong-winged  birds  that  will  rise  to  the 
eagle  region.  These  are  the  "high-flyers," 
which  are  usually  sent  up  first,  carrying 
whistles,  as  a  challenge  to  other  flocks 
to  join  them.  When  they  have  mounted  to 
some  height  the  heavier-winged  birds,  or 
"low-flyers,"  are  sent  up  to  meet  them.  A 
few  stay-at-home  birds  are  kept  back  to  call 
the  others  down,  which  they  do  by  flying 
around  the  roof  and  clapping  their  wings. 
Pigeon-whistles  were  in  early  times  put 
on  the  birds  to  scare  away  hawks.  Now- 
adays the  hawks  do  not  mind  them  at  all, 
but  they  are  still  useful  for  attracting  stray 
pigeons,  for  signaling  and  for  guiding  the 
younger  pigeons  when  flocks  become  mixed. 

In  Peking  flocks  are  sent  up  at  sunrise,  at 
noon  and  just  before  sundown.  Neighbor- 
ing flocks  always  join,  and  their  keepers 
then  try  each  to  draw  apart  his  flock  with 
call-birds,  so  as  to  bring  with  it  any  unwary 
pigeons  from  the  other  flocks.  If  a  stranger 
is  brought  to  the  roof  the  keeper  coaxes  it 
down  with  his  own  birds  by  throwing  mil- 
let into  the  wicker  cage. 

No  one  ever  demands  back  a  pigeon  lost 
in  this  way.  Two  friends  v/ill  sometimes 
"play  live  pigeon"— that  is,  give  back  each 
other's  birds  that  may  be  captured  from  the 
flock  during  the  game— but  the  rule  is  to 
"play  dead  pigeon,"  or,  as  the  boys  say,  "for 
keeps."— St.  Nicholas. 

ss 

THE  PEKING  CART 

The  Peking  cart  is  probably  unsurpassed 
as  an  instrument  of  torture  by  anything 
found  outside  of  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  yet  the  reason  for  its  existence  is 
not  far  to  seek.   The  roads  of  Peking  are  so 


horrible  that  no  ordinary  vehicle  could  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  for  a  single  day.  Holes 
a  foot  deep  and  more  abound  in  every 
thoroughfare.  Nearly  half  the  huge  blocks 
of  granite  in  the  great  stone  road  that  runs 
from  Tung-Chow  to  Peking  are  missing,  at 
least  over  a  long  section  of  the  road.  They 
have  been  "prigged"  by  the  conscienceless 
natives  whenever  they  desired  a  block  of 
stone  for  any  purpose.  Since  it  is  against 
Chinese  traditions,  apparently,  to  repair 
anything  that  has  fallen  into  disrepair,  the 
roads  have  gone  on  growing  worse  and 
worse  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the 
only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  build  an  inde- 
structible cart,  springless  and  solid,  which 
could  not  be  smashed  by  rough  usage. 

Upon  this  problem  the  mind  of  the  China- 
man has  concentrated  itself,  and  for  once  he 
has  succeeded  most  admirably.  The  Peking 
cart  is  set  directly  upon  a  stout  and  unbreak- 
able axletree.  The  wheels  are  huge,  thick 
affairs  studded  with  spikes,  often  almost 
solid,  for  an  ordinary  spoke  and  tire  would 
stand  but  little  chance  in  a  Peking  street. 
The  most  comfortable  place  to  ride  on  this 
cart  is  on  the  shaft,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
mules'  switching  tails  and  treacherous  hind 
feet;  but  one  is  willing  to  risk  instant  death 
at  the  heels  of  a  mule  after  he  has  ridden 
for  an  hour  or  two  with  his  feet  doubled  up 
under  him  on  the  hard  board  floor  of  a 
Peking  cart,  where  every  hole  in  the  pave- 
ment and  depressions  in  the  roadway  call 
attention  anew  to  his  aches  and  pains.  Some 
of  the  diplomats  of  Peking  have  a  little  well 
in  the  bottom  of  their  cart  in  which  they  can 
put  their  feet,  which  affords  some  relief 
from  the  crampedg  position  necessitated  by 
the  ordinary  cart ;  but  such  aristocratic  con- 
veniences and  comforts  are  not  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  the  average  Pekingese. — Dr. 
Clark,  in  Cosmopolitan. 
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SOME  CURIOUS  HINDU  CUSTOMS 

Among  the  people  of  India  there  are  some 
very  strange  ideas  and  customs.  When  a 
son  is  born  into  a  household  it  is  the  cause 
of  great  rejoicing.  The  name  of  the  father 
will  now  be  perpetuated.  When  he  becomes 
old  the  son  will  care  for  him,  and  when  he 
dies  his  funeral  rites  will  be  performed. 

The  evil  spirits  are  thought  to  be  very 
near  these  little  ones,  and  so  one  must  be 
always  on  the  alert  to  guard  them  from  dan- 
ger. At  night,  in  some  parts  of  India,  the 
baby  must  not  be  left  alone  in  the  dark. 
When  the  little  oil-lamp  is  lighted  it  must  be 
passed  three  times  around  the  child's  head, 
then  made  to  touch  the  ground,  and  after 
placing  it  in  a  little  niche  in  the  wall  the 
mother  worships  it.  The  evil  spirit  is  thus 
kept  away  from  the  child  at  night.  Visitors 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  remark  that 
the  child  is  pretty  or  looks  healthful.  This 
would  bring  some  calamity  upon  it,  the  anx- 
ious mother  thinks.  To  keep  the  spirits 
away  in  the  day  it  is  necessary  for  the  nurse 
to  take  some  of  the  dust  from  the  bottom  of 
her  foot  and  put  it  on  the  child's  forehead. 

When  the  little  one  sneezes  some  one  must 
say,  "May  only  good  come!"  When  he 
yawns  they  snap  the  finger  to  prevent  any 
harm  coming  to  him.  To  keep  the  cobra 
from  biting  the  child  the  mother  takes  an 
offering  of  milk  and  ghee,  and  placing  it  on 
the  white-ant  hill,  in  which  the  cobra  often 
lives,  she  prays  the  nagagod  to  protect  her 
child.— Record. 
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PROFESSOR  HUXLEY'S  DEFINITION  OF  A 
LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

"That  man  has  a  liberal  education,  who 
has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body 
is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does 
with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as 
a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of ;  whose  intel- 
lect is  a  clear,  cold  logic  engine,  with  all  its 
parts  of  equal  strength  and  in  smooth  work- 
ing order,  ready,  like  a  steam-engine,  to  be 
turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the 
gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of 
the  mind;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental 
truths  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her  opera- 
tions ;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full 
of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are 
trained  to  come  to  a  halt  by  a  vigorous  will, 
the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience ;  who  has 
learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature 
or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness  and  to  respect 
others  as  himself.  Such  a  one  and  no  other 
has  had  a  liberal  education." 

55 

"He  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
spider  would  spin  its  web  across  the  cannon's 
mouth.  But  why  is  the  spider  spinning  its 
web?  To  catch  the  poor  fly.  That  cannon's 
mouth  will  still  be  the  theater  of  war. 
Nature  has  woven  life  of  war  and  love.  We 
have  no  option."— I.  Zangwill. 


FREE  SEEDS 


5,000,000    PACKETS  TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 


In  .r&i 


I  TWENTY  DIFFERENT  PACKETS.    CHOICE  VARIETIES. 
HIGHEST  GRADE  OF  STRICTLY  FRESH  SEEDS. 

Sent  FREE,  postpaid,  to  every  person  who  sends 
25  cents  for  One  Tear's  Subscription  to  Boyce's  Monthly. 
Twenty  best  kinds  of  Flower  Seeds. 

(KS^SOTE- When  sending  the  80  Packets  of  Flower  Seed*,  we  enclose 
our  SPECIAL,  OFFER  of  80  packets  of  the  best  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
as  described  below. 

A  Wonderful  Offer 


"W  O  3R.  13 
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EVERY 

This  Is  an  Offer  TJnequalled  In  the  History  of  the  American  Seed  Trade* 

a  fair,  upright,  honest  proposition  to  seed  buyers  everywhere.  It  is  an  offer  which  will  interest, 
instruct,  educate  and  entertain  every  person  who  has  a  gaiden.  No  such  liberal  offer  has  ever 
been  made  by  any  firm  in  the  world,  and  we  were  only  able  to  make  this  wonderf  ul  distribution 
of  seeds  by  arranging  with  the  leading  European  and  American  seed  specialists  to  grow  for  us  an 
assortment  of  the  choicest  and  most  desirable  varieties  that  money  could  produce. 

Our  Seeds  are  of  the  Highest  Grade*  guaranteed  fresh  and  reliable  In 
every  respect.  All  of  these  seeds  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  cannot  f  ai  1  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.    Money  cannot  buy  better  seeds  than  what  we  offe*  you  absolutely  "**'w  t"s"l*s 

NOTE  OUR  COLLECTION  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS.  All  Popular  Varieties 


Alyssum  Sweet— Excellent  for  beds. 
Amarunthus  Mixed — All  varieties. 
Bachelor*w  Button — One  of  the  popular 

old  fashioned  flowers. 
Balsam  Mixed— All  shades  and  colors. 
Candytuft  Mixed — Excellent  for  vases. 
Calllopslg*  all  Colors— Allleading  sorts. 
Dlanthu*  Mixed— The  choicest  kinds. 
Four  O'Cloeks — A  handsome  shrub  plant. 
GTauclum — Often  called  "Horn  Poppy.** 
Hellanthus    Mixed— A   collection  that 

cannot  fail  to  please. 
Mignonette  Sweet— Well-known  flower. 


Nasturtium,  Tall  Mixed— A  grand  col- 

lection  of  this  fine  climbing  annual. 
Nljpella— A  popular  annual,  bright  colors. 
Pansy,  Finest  Mixed— Our  collection  is 

noted  for  the  fine  assortment  of  colors. 
Petunia,  Finest  Mixed— Absolutely  the 

finest  collection  ever  offered. 
Popples  Mixed— A  rare  collection. 
Sweet  William,  Mixed  —  Flowers  of 

gigantic  size. 
Sweet  Peas.  Mixed— Choicest  large  sorts. 
Verbena  Mixed— Embraces  all  colors. 
Zinnia,  Mixed— Finest  mixture. 
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NOTICE— Such  flowers  as  Pansy  and.  Verbena  should  be  sown  early  in  the  house  for  best  results 

NOTICE  These  are  onr  Regular  Size  Packets,   l>o  not  confuse  this  offer  with  the  miniature 

Samples  sent  out  by  some  firms  at  low  prices.  All  our  seeds  are  of  the  Best  Quality—  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  tested. 


Our  Offer. 

Prom  now  until  May  1st, 
1901,  we  will  send, abso- 
lutely free  of  charge,  the 
above  collection  of  20 
Packets  of  Choice  Flower 
Seeds,  postpaid,  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who 
sends  us  25  cts  in  silver 
or  26  cts.  in  stamps  for 
one  year's  subscription 
toBoyce's  Monthly.  Be- 
sides this  you  have  the 
chance  of  securing  $500 
in  cash.  In  case  more 
than  one  person  sends  a 
correct  list,  the  $500  will 
be  equally  distributed 
among  the  successful 
contestants.  You  Can't 
Lose,  any  way  you  may 
look  at  our  offer,  as  you 
will  be  sent  the  Seeds  Im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of 
your  sucscription  to 
Bovce's  Monthly. 

REMEMBER  — In 
addition  to  the  seeds, yon 
will  receive  Boyce's 
Monthly  every  month  for 
one  whole  year. 


$ 


500 Sb  °*s»  Reward 

And  a  Floral  Prize  for  Everybody. 


JFLORAJL  VOX  TEST. 

To  interest  everybody  who  buys  seeds  and  to  increase  our  business 
as  quickly  as  possible  we  are  going  to  give  away  $500.00  In  Cash 
to  those  who  are  bright  enough  to  fill  out  the  names  correctly,  insert- 
ing the  letters  which  are  missing,  so  as  to  make  the  correct  list  of 
flowers.  This  list,  correctly  filled  out,  is  now  filed  with  the  manager 
of  our  company,  and  will  not  be  opened  until  the  date  set  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cash  rewards. 

Use  Your  Brains,  and  Earn  9500.00.  Try  It.  Every 
one  of  these  names  ean  be  found  in  the  seed  catalogues  issued  by  the 
large  seed  houses  of  America.  Any  person  can  succeed  if  they  will 
devote  a  little  time  to  the  matter,  giving  it  their  careful  thought  and 
consideration.  Fill  outthe  list,  inserting  the  missing  letters  so  as  to 
make  the  names  of  the  flowers.  For  instance,  A  -  -  R  —  T  -  US  pro- 
perly filled  out  is  Amaranthus.  Now  try  and  see  if  ynu  can  fill  out  the 
rest  and  secure  $500.00  in  cash..  Eachshort  line  shows  one  letter  missing 


A  K  T  -  US 

M  N  — 

—  ET—  E 

A  —  Y  M 

N  E  — 

-A 

C  D  U-T 

P  Y 

D  N  US 

It  E 

G  I-M 

V  B- 

—  A 

Regarding 

Boyco'm 

Monthly 

Boyce's  Monthly  is  * 
large  illustrated  maga- 
zine of  from  24  to  33 
pages  with  96  to  128  col- 
umns  in  each  issue.  It 
is  a  monthly  publication 
for  the  whole  family. 
Boyce's  Monthly  is  now  & 
welcome  guest  in  one 
million  homes, and  to  in- 
crease its  circulation  we 
make  this  grand  offer. 

*600.00  IN  CASH 
will  be  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  contest,  May  1st, 
1301,  but  remember  this 
choice  seed  collection 
will  be  mailed  you  just 
as  soon  as  your  subscrip- 
tion reaches  us.  We 
Guarantee  Satis* 
faction  in  every  case 
and  if  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied after  you  receive  the 
Prize  Seed  Collection,  let 
ns  know  and.  wo  will  re- 
fund your  money. 


gy  f% r"<f% f  A  1  wmPEVB— 20  Packets  of  Standard  Vegetable  Seed9  Free-  When 

^ OI/« L   %Jb  r  tiTl  sending  you  the  20  packets  of  cho;ce  Flower  Seeds  which  will  be  mailed  imniedi- 

etelv  on  receipt  of.25  cents  for  a  year's  subscription,  we  will  also  enclose  our  Special  offer  of  20  packets  Of  the  beat 
Standard  vegetable  Seeds-  an  first-class  sorts.  This  collection  includes  Beets,  Radishes,  Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
Carrots  Tomatoes.  Turnips. etc.    Here  is  a  chance  to  get  a  splendid  assortment  of  Vegetable   Seeds  besides  the 

Flower  Seeds-  and  a  chance  to  secure  $500-00  in  cash. 

ui  E7   ARE   RELIABLE.    Any  person,  Bank,   Express  or  business  house,  will  tell  you  that  we  are  a  responsible  com- 

oanv  that  we  always  do  exactly  as  we  promise.  In  our  paper  and  pulp  mills,  press  room,  mailing  and  office  building,  etc., 
we  have  an  investment  of  over  $1,000,000.  We  print  one  million  copies  each  issue  of  Boyce's  Monthly.  W«  want  you  to  be* 
come  a  subscriber  because  we  know  you  will  find  the  magazine  so  interesting  that  you  will  gladly  renew  your  snbicription 

and  assist  us  in  securing  others  to  subscribe. 

WHAT  YOU  AHE  TO  DO-  Sena  25  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Boyce's  Monthly,  which  entitles  yon  to  the 
20  packets  of  flower  seeds  and  our  free  offer  of  20  full  packages  of  Vegetable  Seeds.  This  also  gives  yon  the  privilege  of  enter* 
ing  our  $500.00  cash  reward  contest  as  explained  above.  *t 

Write  Today.      Don't  Put  It  Off  One  Minute.      You  Have  Everything  to  Gala  and  Nothing  to  Lose. 

BOYGE  COMPANY,  Department  No.  53  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Big  Lot  of  Real  Silk  and  Plush  Also  Stamped  Satin 

DEM N ANTS 

FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK. 

ART  in  needle  work  is  on  the  advance.   We  know  the  ladies  delight  In 
odd  pieces  of  silk  and  satin— "crazv  quilt"  making  is  again  very  pop- 
ular.  We  are  sure  we  have  a  bargain  that  all  ladies  will  now  deligbt  in. 
Bright,  handsome,  odd-shaped,  and  pretty  colored  goods  accumulate  very  fast 
at  all  NECKTIE  FACTORIES;  the  styles  were  never  so  bright  and  pretty  as  they 
have  been  the  past  season  and  they  are    now  burdened  with  remnants  of 
many  rich  goods.   We  have  thousands  of  pieces  of  silk  and 
satin  on  hand  which  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  big  trade 
on.   People  at  a  distance  have  hard  times    getting  the  right 
assortment  to  put  into  sofa-pillows,  quilts,  etc.,  and  we  can 
help  you  out  now.   We  are  going  to  dispose  of  this  immense 
lot  rh;ht  OFF.   Our  packages  contain  from  99  to  168  pieces 
of  the  best  quality  assorted  goods,  and  we  want  to  get  a  lot  in- 
troduced into  every  home;  then  you  can  order  as  yon  like  for 
your  friends,  and  make  MONET  doing  our  work  and  helping 
yourself  also.    Remember  these  pieces  are  carefully  trimmed, 
and  especially  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  fancy,  art,  and  needle 
work.   Many  ladies  sell  tidies,  fancy  pillows,  etc.,  at  a  great 
price  made  from  these  remnants.   Order  one  sample  lot  now 
for  onlv  25c.   It  would  cost  many  dollars  bought  at  a  store. 
Orand  Offer:   If  you  order  our  great  assorted  lot  at  once, 
we  will  give  you  several  rich,  bright  and  beautiful  stamped 
satin  pieces;  each  piece   contains  nine  square  inches  and 
being  stamped  by  hand  with  a  graceful  design  for  embroid- 
ery, is  a  great  bargain. 

Five  Skeins  Embroidery  Silks  Free.  In  or- 
der to  work  your  stamped  satin  and  other  pieces  we  also  send  ab- 
solutely FREE,  five  skeins  of  elegant  embroidery  silk,  all  different 
bright  colors.  This  Silk  is  worth  nearly  the  price  we  ask  for  the 
remnants;  but  we  knmo  if  you  ORDER  ONE  let  we  will  sell  many  in 
your  locality,  so  make  this  liberal  offer  besides  giving  you  a  large  and 
elegant  piece  of  Plush  containing  36  square  inches. 

BESX  WAY.   We  send  one  of  the  above  complete  as- 
sorted lot*  FKEE  to  all  who  send  25  cents  for  6  months'  sub- 
scription to  "COMFORT"  the  best  Home  Monthly  now  published, 
and  in  orderto  get  von  to  advertise  "Comfort"  and  this  big  bargain  to  your  friends  and  ™j?hbo»  we  wiH  "^free  with _each 
package  our  great  book,  With  Eight  Full-Page  Illustrations,  for  orrmrn  entr nj  th .sea »»  ^  fjazj  Patcb 
work,  or  for  other  ornamental  work  where  Fancy  Stitches  are  used  .t  has  no  equal.     It  shows  how  pieces  for  patenwor*  may 
bo  put  toeether  to  Ket  the  best  effect,  how  to  cover  up  seams  with  fancy  stitches,  how  to  join ^"^•J^kine-   *  KT 
The  book  illustrates  oyer  one  hundred  and  fifty  ST  Ir^^neand 

EMBROIDERY  STITCHES,  comprising  the  Outline ■  and  2E?  "  t  ■  to  So 

C  henille  Embroidery,  Ribbon  Work,  Flush  or  Tufted  Stitch,  etc.   It  also  tells  how  to  a© 

^^Re^b^Te^sendo^'big  lot  (over  100  pieces)  Silk  Remnants,  the  assorted  stamped _^*£f«  SJtZfAS T^at^tnZ 
silk-  36  square  inches  plush,  and  a  great  15c.  book  on  embroidery  together  toxth  G  months  subscription  to  COMFORT,  at*  for  only 
25  cents.   Three  lots  and  one  year's  subscription.  Go  cents;  five  ^$F^^;  SiUt  Dept.    Fj  Augusta,  Maine. 


A  GOOD  WA  TCH  FREE 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once  and  we  will  forward  a  book  of  ten 
coupons,  each  good  for  three  months'  subscription  to  one  of  the  best  home 
magazines  published  in  America.  You  sell  the  coupons  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors  and  we  send  the  watch,  which  is  heavily  nickel-plated,  has  open 
face,  and  is  guaranteed  to  keep  good  time  for  one  year.  You  never  had  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  watch  so  easily.  No  money  required,  no  postage- 
stamps  or  cash  outlay  of  any  kind.  If  you  want  the  watch,  simply  drop  us  a 
postal-card  and  the  watch  is  yours  for  selling  the  ten  coupons,  which  you  can 
fio  in  a  few  hours'  time.  Address 

FRANKLIN  SUPPLY  CO.,  208  Franklin  Building,  CHICAGO 


One  Year's  Subscription  Free 

We  will  give  you  a  year's  subscription  FREE  to  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  if  you  will  sell  12  copies  of 
this  popular  and  attractive  magazine  to  your  friends  at 
10  cents  each.  It  is  a  large  magazine,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, of  52  pages,  each  page  equal  to  four  ordinary  mag- 
azine pages,  printed  on  tine  paper  and  lias  an  artistic  cover. 
It  contains  five  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  series  of  repro- 
ductions of  One  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  grand  paintings. 
Order  the  12  copies  and  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  Send 
us  the  money,  Si. 25.  We  will  then  i*nter  your  name  on  our 
list  as  a  yearlv  subscriber  free  of  all  cost.   Write  at  once. 

ihc  UU-UAVb  Uu.tll.  COMPANION,  Dept.  Jl,  SprhiglieW,  OLlu 


Employment 


that  nets  *50  to 
#175  a  month. 
The  work  is  light 
and  pleasant  , 
town  or  country, 
— — — — — — - — —  traveling  or  at 

home.  No  gentleman  or  lady  of  fair  business  ability  but 
ean  succeed  in  it  wherever  the  English  language  is  usee). 
>o  Investment,  no  risk.  Special  inducements  SOW. 
Address  K.  Honnaford,  185  Times  Bldg.,  New  \  ork. 

TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big- 
paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on,  so  come 
FARM  ANO  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FREE 

quick. 


Mari'h  1,  1901 
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NEW  CENSUS  EDITION 


People's  Atlas  of  the  World 

And  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  40  Cents 


ENTRANCE  TO  BUFFALO  HARBOR,  LAKE  ERIE 


Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  publishing 
business  has  there  been 
attempted  anything  in  the 
form  of  an  atlas  that  would 
compare  with  this  atlas, 
price  considered.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the 


Most 

Magnificently 

Illustrated 

Atlas 


ever  published.  It  is  copi- 
ously illustrated  with  elegant 
half-tone  pictures  carefully 
selected  from  every  state 
of  the  Union  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


The  People's  Atlas  is  an  entirely  new  and  up-to-date  book,  the  maps  r         {\w  •    i  If 

being  the  very  latest  and  the  encyclopedic  matter  containing  ■  till    V>ltTICI6l    V/dlSUS    I tlTOriTldtlOll 

concerning  all  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  complete,  down  to  minor  civil  divisions,  counties,  etc.,  etc. 


BILTMORE  HOUSE,  ON  GEORGE  W.  VANDERBILT'S  FAMOUS   ESTATE  OF  120,000  ACRES,  TWO  MILES  FROM  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  New  Census  Edition  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  is  an  altogether  new  book  just  written,  measures  22  by  14  inches 
when  open,  and  14  by  11  inches  when  closed,  is  clearly  printed,  well  bound,  and  is  positively  the 

Biggest  Atlas  Bargain  in  the  History  of  the  World 

Every  Atlas,  every  book  of  statistics  heretofore  published  is  out  of  date.  They  are  all  based  on  the  United  States  Census 
of  1890,  and  are  behind  the  times.  Get  the  People's  Atlas,  as  you  know  its  information  is  reliable  and  from  the  very  latest 
authentic  sources.  IT  CONTAINS  OVER  150  PAGES  AND  MORE  THAN  200  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS,  and  is  a 
veritable  Gazetteer  of  the  World.   Full  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  for  


40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  map  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


The  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM   NO.  T2. 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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SELECTIONS 


KEEP  A-GOIN'! 

Ef  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose, 

Keep  a-goin' ! 
Ef  it  hails,  or  ef  it  snows, 

Keep  a-goin' ! 
'Tain't  no  use  to  sit  an'  whine 
When  the  fish  ain't  on  yer  line ; 
Bait  yer  hook  an'  keep  a^tryin'— 

Keep  a-goin'! 

"When  the  weather  kills  yer  crop, 
Keep  a-goin' ! 

"When  you  tumble  from  the  top, 
Keep  a-goin'!  »~ 

S'pose  you're  out  o'  every  dime, 

Bein'  so  ain't  any  crime, 

Tell  the  world  you're  feelin'  prime- 
Keep  a-goin' ! 

Wh,en  it  looks  like  all  is  up. 

Keep  a-goin' ! 
Drain  the  sweetness  from  the  cup, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
See  the  wild  birds  on  the  wing, 
Hear  the  bells  that  sweetly  ring, 
"When  you  feel  like  sighin'  sing. 

Keep  a-goin' ! 
—From  "Songs  from  Dixieland.' 


SEQUOYAH 

IN  the  event  that  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  should  he  taken  in  as  one 
state  the  Cherokees  will  ask  that  the 
name  Sequoyah  be  given  the  new  state. 
They  cite  the  fact  that  a  good  portion  of 
Oklahoma  was  formerly  Cherokee  territory, 
and  that  the  name  of  Sequoyah  would  be 
perfectly  applicable  to  that  section.  They 
will  rebel  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  saddle 
the  name  Oklahoma  on  the  new  state. 

Col.  J.  H.  Holden,  editor  of  the  Fort  Gib- 
son "Post,"  is  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
effort  to  have  the  territory  named  Sequoyah. 
He  is  a  worshiper  of  that  famous  old  Indian. 
"I  believe  the  people  of  the  territory  should 
not  only  insist  that  we  be  given  the  name  of 
Sequoyah,"  said  he,  "but  I  think  we  should 
erect  a  monument  in  memory  of  that  great 
Indian. 

"Sequoyah  was  born  in  the  old  Cherokee 
nation  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  his  mother 
being  a  full-blood  Cherokee,  and  his  father 
a  German  trader  by  the  name  of  George 
Geist,  or  Guess,  as  he  was  commonly  called. 
Sequoyah  showed  German  qualities  in  his 
years  of  study  in  perfecting  his  alphabet, 
which  contains  eighty-five  characters.  He 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  thus  showing 
his  wonderful  genius  and  perseverance  in 
the  invention  of  the  only  Indian  alphabet, 
which  is  founded  on  such  correct  principles 
that  apt  pupils  have  learned  the  whole  in 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  reading  be- 
comes an  easy  task. 

"It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  Se- 
quoyah died  in  the  West  about  the  year  1857 
or  1858.  An  article  on  Sequoyah  in  the 
Cherokee  'Advocate'  of  1845,  written  by  Col. 
Elias  Boudinot,  states  that  Sequoyah  died 
somewhere  in  Mexico  or  on  its  borders  in 
the  year  1843,  the  circumstances  of  which 
are  related  by  his  son  Tee-See  Guess,  but  in 
what  manner  is  not  known.  He  had  wan- 
dered off  from  his  two-  companions  looking 
for  the  horse  which  had  been  either  stolen 
or  strayed.  His  grave  nor  remains  have 
never  been  discovered.  He  wore  a  large 
silver  medal  at  the  time  o£  his  death,  by 
which  his  remains  might  be  easily  identified. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  he  wandered  into 
a  cave,  where  death  overtook  him. 

"Walter  Benge,  of  Fort  Gibson,  who  knew 
Sequoyah  well,  having  lived  near  him  sev- 
eral years  in  Sequoyah  district,  says  that 
published  reports  of  him  being  a  notorious 
drunkard  are  untrue.  While  he  knew  him 
he  tasted  liquor  but  rarely,  and  never  knew 
of  him  being  drunk.  Benge  says  that  he 
was  a  good,  kind,  conscientious  man,  honest 
with  everybody.  He  was  a  thrifty  farmer, 
and  had  lots  of  cattle  and  hogs.  All  attempts 
to  convert  him  to  Christianity  were  futile. 
He  would  say,  'White  man  heap  more  bad 
than  Injun— more  lie,  more  steal,  more 
bad  man— good  Injun  all  right.' 

"Sequoyah's  trading-point  was  Fort  Smith, 
about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  which  he 
usually  visited  once  a  week,  always  stopping 
to  see  his  old  friend  Judge  Gunter,  who 
had  erected  the  first  cotton-gin  in  Indian 
Territory  at  a  point  about  a  mile  south  of 
where  the  village  of  Muldrow  now  stands. 

"Sequoyah's  home  was  built  about  sixty- 
two  years  ago,  and  is  located  about  twelve 
miles  northwest  of  Muldrow.  The  house 
has  been  covered  several  times  since  its  for- 
mer occupant  left.  The  porch  was  built 
since  that  time,  also  the  lean-to  at  the  rear ; 
but  the  old  stone  chimney  and  the  fireplace 
are  the  same  that  Sequoyah  sat  before  and 


smoked  his  pipe  many  evenings  long  ago. 
The  house  was  built  on  an  eminence,  which 
coriimanded  quite  a  wide  view  where  the 
woods  did  not  intervene.  There  is  stony 
land  near  by  to  the  east,  where  the  primitive 
forest  still  stands,-  and  is  about  the  same  to- 
day as  when  Sequoyah  left  on  his  last  jour- 
ney. About  two  hundred  yards  north  of 
the  house,  just  under  the  hill,  is  a  spring, 
overshadowed  by  a  large  oak-tree,  with  a 
large  square  stone  near  by,  which  was  a  fa- 
vorite resting-place  for  Sequoyah  in  the  heat 
of  the  day.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  seat  is 
worn  quite  smooth  from  much  use.  No 
doubt  that  in  his  last  wanderings  in  the 
West,  when  down  sick'  and  faint,  fond 
memories  reverted  to  that  distant  spot,  and 
he  longed  to  be  there  again. 

"As  near  as  I  can  learn,  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  for  the  Far  West  Sequoyah  was 
something  over  sixty  years  old,  but  in  good 
health  and  active.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  son  and  another  Indian.  They  had  two 
ponies,  and  a  cart  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
with  clothing,  implements  and  provisions. 
The  road  they  took  on  that,  fine  summer 
morning  fifty-seven  years  ago  is  still  visible. 
A  few  rods  east  of  the  house  still  stands  the 
primitive  forest.  The  land  is  stony  and  not 
fit  for  cultivation  for  some  little  distance 
around.  Bare  rock  is  seen  in  many  places, 
and  the  same  old  trees,  marked  and  scarred, 
stand  by  the  roadside.  This  road  leads  into 
the  old  military  road  between  Fort  Smith 
and  Fort  Gibson,  wThich  the  party  took,  and 
had  their  first  night's  encampment,  perhaps,  | 
not  far  from  where  the  town  of  Sallisaw  I 
now  stands. 

"Something  should  be  done  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  greatest  native  Amer- 
ican, who  lias  been  justly  called  the 
'American  Cadmus.' 

"The  Cadmus  of  his  race ; 

A  man  without  a  peer; 
He  stood  alone,  his  genius  shown 

Throughout  a  hemisphere." 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 


THE  CUCKOO-CLOCK  MAN 

In  a  sketch  of  Mark  Twain  the  "Review 
of  Reviews"  includes  a  very  interesting  fac- 
simile of  a  page  from  Mark  Twain's  note- 
book which  he  used  when  he  was  writing  ! 
the  famous  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson"  maxims.  1 
He  started  out  to  write  a  funny  paragraph 
about  the  inventor  of  the  cuckoo  clock. 

"The  man  that  invented  the  cuckoo  clock,"  | 
wrote  Mark,  "is  no  more.   It  is  old  news, 
but  good." 

The  last  sentence,  however,  did  not  please  ! 
him,  and,  scratching  it  out,  he  wrote,  "As  I 
news  this  is  a  little  stale,  hut  some  news  is 
better  old  than  not  at  all." 

Not  liking  this,  he  revised  it,  "As  news 
this  is  a  little  old;  but  better  late  than 
never." 

This  also  seemed  to  lack  point,  and  a  sec- 
ond amendation  followed,  "As  news  this 
is  a  little  old,  for  it  happened  sixty-four 
years  ago ;  but  it  is  not  always  the  newest 
news  that  is  the  most  interesting." 

Drawing  his  pen  impatiently  through 
these  attempts,  Mark  tried  it  again,  "The 
man  that  invented  the  cuckoo  clock  is  no 
more.  It  is  old  news,  but  there  is  nothing 
else  the  matter  with  it." 

After  mature  deliberation,  Mr.  Clemens 
evidently  concluded  that  this  also  fell  below 
the  level  of  the  Pudd'nhead  maxims,  so 
with  his  blackest  ink  he  scratched  out  the 
final  efforts  and  wrote  across  the  entire 
series,  "Give  it  up ;  am  sorry  he  died,"  and 
followed  it  with  a  sentence  which,  we  be- 
lieve, stands,  "It  is  more  trouble  to  make  a 
maxim  than  it  is  to  do  right." 

One  secret  of  Mark  Twain's  style  is  dis- 
closed by  the  first  draft  of  this  maxim,  which 
read,  "It  is  more  difficult  to  construct  a 
maxim  than  it  is  to  do  right." 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  NIPPUR 

Probably  Professor  Hilprecht's  excava- 
tions at  Nippur,  the  capital  of  Northern 
Babylonia   before    Babylon    reached  its 
overwhelming  importance,  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  complete  recovery  ever  made  of  the 
records  of  an  ancient  civilization.   The  ex- 
cavations are  being  made  in  a  mound  two 
hundred  feet  high.  There  have  already  been 
found  a  temple  of  Baal,  a  great  gate  built 
about  five  thousand  years  before  Christ,  an 
immense  palace  six  hundred  feet  long,  many 
tombs  older  than  Solomon,  and  especially 
the  famous  library,  where  already  have  been 
found  17,200  tablets  of  unbaked  clay.  The 
inscriptions  are  in  the  most  ancient  alphabet 
known,  the  cuneiform,  and  they  treat  all  ! 
branches  of  knowledge  known  at  the  time.  ! 
The  labor  is  not  yet  half  completed,  and  ) 
rich  discoveries  are  yet  to  be  expected.—  ! 
Christian  Endeavor  AVorld. 


HERE  IS  HEALTH 

New 

Cure 

for 

Crip, 

Weak 

Lungs 

and 
a 

Run- 
Do  wn 
Sys- 
tem 

NOTE. — The  Slocum  System  is  medicine  reduced  to  an  exact 
science  by  the  World's  foremost  specialist,  and  our  readers  are 
urged  to  take  advantage  of  Dr.  Slocum' s  generous  offer. 

These  Four  Remedies 

Special  Treatment  known  as  the  Slocum 
System. 

W  hatever  your  disease  one  or  more  of 
these  four  remedies  will  be  of  wonderful 
benefit  and  will  cure  you. 

According  to  the  needs  of  your  case,  fully 
explained  in  the  Treatise  given  free  with 
the  free  remedies  you  may  take  one,  or  any 
two,  or  three,  or  all  four,  in  combination. 

The  ailments  of  women  and  delicate 
children  are  speedily  relieved. 

The  four  remedies  form  a  bulwark  of 
strength  against  disease  in  whatever 
shape  it  may  attack  you. 


Represent  a  New  system  of  treatment 
for  the  CURE  of  consumption,  and  those 
suffering  from  wasting  diseases,  weak 
lungs,  coughs,  sore  throat,  grip, 
catarrh,  bronchitis  and  other  pu!mo= 
nary  troubles,  or  inflammatory  conditions 
of  nose,  throat  and  lungs. 

The  treatment  is  free.  You  have  only 
to  write  to  obtain  it. 

By  the  New  system  devised  by  DR.  T. 
A.  SLOCUM,  the  great  specialist  in  pul- 
monary and  kindred  diseases,  the  needs 
of  the  sick  body  are  supplied  by  the 
FOUR  distinct  remedies  constituting  his 

THE  FREE  TRIAL 

To  obtain  these  four  FREE  preparations  that  have  never  yet  failed  to  cure,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  write,  mentioning  Farm  and  Fireside  to 

DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  98  Pine  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

giving  full  address.    The  four  free  remedies  will  then  be  sent  you  at  once. 

Rupture  Cured 

WORN  NIGHT  and  DAY 

Holds  perfectly,  with  com- 
fort. KudU-al  euro.  Latest 
patented  improvements. 
Illustrated  book,  securely 
sealed,  sent  free  by 

G.  V.  HOUSE  MFG.  CO.,  744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


(tOC  QLAfi   Earned  Weekly  by 

UU  ♦P'^frU  jwen  and  WOMEN 
at  home  or  traveling.  I-vt  u«  ntnrt  you.  Our 
agents  made  over  £30,000  last  two  months  sup- 
plying the  enormous  de- 
mand for  the  Famous 

Robinson  Bath  Cabinet 

75,000  sold  this  year  by 
agents.  £100.00  Re- 
ward for  any  case  of 
Rheumatism  that  cannot 
be  relieved  or  cured.  $500 
In  gold  will  be  given  to 
our  best  agents.  $*4.00 
book  free  to  all  Farm 
and  Fi  kksidb  readers. 
Write  for  it. 

KORINSON  THERMAL  BATH  CO.,  (Hit)  Jeffi-rMiii  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


FAT 


Howto  reduce  it 

Mr.  .!'■:■  Horn, 344  £.  G5th 
.St.  New  Tork  City,  wtitrt: 
It  reduced  nij  weight  40  I**3-  three  years  agn.  and  I  bare 
not  gained  ao  ounce  sines."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
wautr  Any  one  can  make  It  at  home  at  Utile  expefw.  No 
starring.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail  r  box  of  It  and  full  par- 
ticulars In  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 

Dept   B,  ST.  LOTJIS,  MO. 


Cancer 


CURED 


A  home  treatment  that 
has  completely  cured 
cases  so  desperate  that 
to  operate,    declaring  thein 
"   address   if  you 


noted  surgeons  refused 
fatal  and  liopeless.    Send  name  and  _ 
are  a  sufferer  or  if  you  know  of  any  one  who  is,  and  we 
will  send  all  necessary  information  and  hundred*  of 
convincing  testimonial*  nbnolntclv  tree.  Address 
DR.  CURRY  CANCER  CURE  CO.,  Box  254,  LEBANON,  OHIO 

4|k    ^mbsjv  ■%  ff\  Aciiu  us  your  address 

IP  m  ■  A  llOU  V  III* A  andwewillshowyou 
V  O  UaV  UUI  G  how  to  make  $3  a  day 

■  II  m~J|  J  absolutely  sure;  we 

^d^^  furnish  tho  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
tho  locality  ■\yhere  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  businp-ss  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROYAL  TIAM  KArTi  iMMi  CO..        R^t206,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tuiuor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book.. 
Sent  free.  Address  DK.  BYE,  kansan  City,  Mo. 

and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  davs.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A-  8,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


FREE 

A  Full-size  $1  Treatment  of  Dr.  O. 

Phelns  Rrown's  Great  Remedy  for 
Fits,  Epilepsy  and  all  Nervous  Diseases.  Address 
J.  GIBSON  BROWN,  15G  Liberty  SL,,Nen"t»urgh,  N.V. 

LADY  AGENTS 

Desiring  a  particularly  profitable  business  this  win- 
ter should  write  to  our  Departxknt  of  Aoknts. 
We  furnish  new  material  FKb'K.  and  to  special  abil- 
ity we  accord  special  rates.  One  laxly  made  /5ft  in  58 
hours'  canvassing.  This  is  a  great  opportunity. 
The  Ckowell  &  Kikkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

4  jB  A"V  Silk  Fringe  Cuds,  Lore,  Transparent,  Es- 
I A  /  I  cort  &  Acquaintance  Cards,  Ktsw  Puxiles, 
•  ~  ™  ■  New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  Ac.  FiDcst 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  A  Hidden  Nam*  «%  ■  mm** 
Card*..  Bipceat  Catalogue.  Send  2c  stamp  I J  Jt  11 II V 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO..  CADIZ,  OHIO.  UUllUU 

OINE  YEAR  for  lO  CEINTS 

Wc  tend  our  large  l^page,  tVl-col.  monthly  paper  derated  to  Start**,  Home  Deo* 
oration*,  Fashions,  flouscnold.Orctiard.XJardcn,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc. ,ou 
year  for  10  cents.  If  you  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FAIUI  JOL'BNA  !  ,  4312  Eastern  Ave.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home.  31.50  per  day,  four  months' work  guaranteed; 
send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
It.  W.  lU'XTU.V  &  CO.,  Pent.  8?.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

WAMTFIl  At;E;NTS  in  every  county  to  sell  "Family 
Yt/^I.  I  L-tJ  jienntriiiU:"  good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBELL  &  CO.,  616  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  111. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
EUtiLESTO.V 
69  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


TRUSSES 


on  TRIAL,".; 


OPIUM 


ptTEXJT  secured  or  money  all  returned  ^xam.  Free. 
I A  I  Efl  1    COLLA1IEB  A:  CO.,  1040  7        *ash.,  D.  C 


"  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyes,  use 


DCII  UJCTTIMP  CCRED-  Sample  FEEE. 
OCU'lVbl   I  llll]  Dr.  F.  E  May.Bloomineton,  III 

A  ITiyS-QQCuredOR  NO  PAY. 


■$S  A  DAY 


SELLING  FLATOR  POWDERS.   Sample  free. 
C.  8.  Horner  Co.,  1481  Penn  Av   Pittsburgh,  Pa.  j\ 
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Cloth-bound  Books  at  Paper-bound  Prices 

The  Classics  of  English  and  American  Literature,  FREE 

Always  anxious  to  give  the  best  premiums  for  the  least  money,  we  have  secured  a  series  of 
selected  popular  standard  books,  masterpieces  of  literature,  by  the  world's  most  famous  authors,  printed 
from  new,  perfect  plates,  and  offer  them  at  prices  never  before  known  for  cloth-bound  publications. 
This  series  contains  many  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  published,  and  all  of  them  are  full  of  mer:t, 

The  Latest,  Handsomest  and  Best=selected  Series  of  Standard  Books 
at  a  Popular  Price.    Printed  on  Good  Paper,  from  New  Type,  and 


Neatly  Bound  in  Strong  Cloth 

Artistically  stamped  with  original  design  in  two  colors  of  ink.  Printed  colored  wrapper  on  each  book. 
Size,  outside  measurement,  4|  inches  wide  by  6|  inches  long,  and  nearly  1  inch  thick. 

Positively  the  best  opportunity  ever  offered  for  making  a  collection  of  standard  books  without  cost 
is  to  get  up  a  club  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside.    THE  GREATEST  BOOK  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED. 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


Abbe  Constantin  ....  Halevy 
Adventures  of  a  Brownie  .  Mulock 

All  Aboard  Optic 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  Carroll 
An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris  Souvestre 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  Holmes 
Bacon's  Essays  ....  Bacon 
Barrack  Room  Ballads  Kipling 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  Maclaren 

Black  Beauty  Sewall 

Blithedale  Romance  Hawthorne 
Boat  Club  .  .  Optic 
Bracebridge  Hall  ....  Irving 
Brooks'  Addresses 

Browning's  Poems  .  Browning 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  .  Byron 
Child's  History  of  England  Dickens 

Cranford  Gaskell 

Crown  of  Wild  Olives  .  Ruskin 
Daily  Food  for  Christians 
Departmental  Ditties  Kipling 
Dolly  Dialogues      ....  Hope 

Dream  Life  Mitchell 

Drummond's  Add/esses  .      .  Drummond 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1843 
1846 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1864 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Emerson's  Essays,  Vol.  I  .  Emerson 
Emerson's  Essays,  Vol.  2  Emerson 
Ethics  of  the  Dust  Ruskin 
Evangeline  Longfellow 
Flower  Fables      ....  Alcott 

Gold  Dust  Yonge 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  .  Carlyle 

Hiawatha  Longfellow 

House  of  Seven  Cables  Hawthorne 
House  of  the  Wolf  .  Weyman 
Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  Jerome 
Idylls  of  the  King  Tennyson 
Imitation  of  Christ  Thos  a'Kempis 

Tennyson 
Mulock 
Havergal 
Stevenson 
.  Ruskin 

.  Scott 
Moore 
.  Sienklewicz 
Arnold 
.  Kipling 
.  Tennyson 


In  Memoriam 
John  Halifax 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use 
Kidnapped 

King  of  the  Golden  River 
Laddie 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

Lalla  Rookh 

Let  Us  Follow  Him  . 

Light  of  Asia 

Light  That  Failed 

Locksley  Hall  and  Maud 


1880 

Longfellow's  Poems 

Longfellow 

1918 

Rollo  in  Rome 

Abbott 

1881 

Lorna  Doone  .... 

Blackmore 

1919 

Rollo  in  Scotland 

.  Abbott 

1882 

Lowell's  Poems 

.  Lowell 

1920 

Rollo  in  Switzerland  . 

Abbott 

1883 

Lucile  .,  

.  Meredith 

1921 

Rollo  on  the  Atlantic 

.  Abbott 

1888 

Marmion  

.  Scott 

1922 

Rollo  on  the  Rhine 

.  Abbott 

1889 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse 

Hawthorne 

1923 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  . 

Fitzgerald 

1893 

Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World 

1928 

Sartor  Resartus  . 

Carlyle 

Drummond 

1929 

Scarlet  Letter  . 

Hawthorne 

1894 

Now  or  Never  . 

Optic 

1930 

Sesame  and  Lilies 

Ruskin 

1897 

Paradise  Lost 

Milton 

1931 

Sign  of  the  Four 

Doyle 

1898 

Paul  and  Virginia 

Saint  Pierre 

1932 

Sketch  Book  .... 

.  Irving 

1899 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

Bunyan 

1933 

Stickit  Minister 

Crockett 

1900 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills 

.  Kipling 

1940 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

1901 

Pleasures  of  Life 

Lubbock 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

1902 

Prince  of  the  House  of  David 

Ingraham 

1941 

TangJewood  Tales 

Hawthorne 

1903 

Princess  

Tennyson 

1942 

True  and  Beautiful  . 

.  Ruskin 

1904 

Prue  and  1 

Curtis 

1943 

Three  Men  in  a  Boat  . 

Jerome 

1907 

Queen  of  the  Air 

.  Ruskin 

•1944 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  . 

.  Carroll 

1910 

Rab  and  His  Friends  . 

Brown 

1945 

Treasure  Island  . 

Stevenson 

1911 

Representative  Men 

Emerson 

1946 

Twice  Told  Tales 

Hawthorne 

1912 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor 

.  Mitchell 

1950 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

Stowe 

1913 

Rollo  in  Geneva 

.  Abbott 

1954 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  . 

Goldsmith 

1914 

Rollo  in  Holland  . 

Abbott 

1958 

Whittier's  Poems 

Whittier 

1915 

Rollo  in  London 

.  Abbott 

1959 

Wide,  Wide  World  . 

.  Warner 

1916 

Rollo  in  Naples 

Abbott 

1960 

Window  in  Thrums 

Barrie 

1917 

Rollo  in  Paris  . 

.  Abbott 

1961 

Wonder  Book 

Hawthorne 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  Any  ONE  of  the  Books  Listed  Above  for 


50  Cents 


Any  ONE  of  These  Books  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  ABOVE  PREMIUM  NUMBERS 


The  Standard  American  Cook  Book 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  40  CENTS 

This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable  formulas  by  noted  experts 
and  over  Two  Hundred  practical  housekeepers.  It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special  directions  for 
serving  at  table;  also  preserving,  pickling,  candy-making,  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of . helps. 


Plain  and  Fancy  Cooking  in  Great  Variety 

Attention  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety  characterizing 
the  recipes  in  this  Cook  Book.  Practical  housekeepers  con- 
sider this  one  of  the  very  strongest  features  of  this  new  work, 
adapting  it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every  occasion,  from 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  home  meal  to  an  elaborately  pre- 
pared entertainment  for  company.    It  far  surpasses  all  others. 


This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want 

Because  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  useful  points  of 
other  cook  books,  and  in  addition  it  has  inestimable  features 
of  its  own  entirely  new.  For  .  regular  use  it  will  give  you  the 
best  of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical  kitchen 
guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things  to  choose  from. 


FRUIT  ON  CAKES 


NEAPOLITAN  CAKE 


The  only  Amply  Illustrated 
work  on  the  cuisine  within 
reach  of  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica.   Nearly  400  large  pages. 


MUSHROOM  MERINGUES 


MORE  THAN  250  EXPLANATORY  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Making  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and  fancy  cooking.  To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done  amounts 
to  far  more  practically  than  any  mere  bidding  do  it.  Once  accustomed  to  the  pictorial  object-teaching  methods  of  this 
thorough  and  comprehensive  work,  no  lady  will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory  directions  of  other  cook  books. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Grand  Cook  Book  for     .    .    .    .  . 


40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


This  Cook  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to 

the  Farm  and  Fireside 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  10 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Great  Pictures  By  Great  Painters 

The  Greatest  Bargain  in  the  History  of  the  World 


By  a  great  expenditure  of  time,  money  and  effort  more 
than  Two  Hundred  of  the  choicest  and  most  pleasing  art 
treasures  of  Europe  and  America  have  been  collected  and 
are  here  reproduced,  the  whole  constituting 

A  ROYAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

All  are  reproduced  in  faultless  style,  and  a  survey  of  the 
hundreds  of  pictures  here  shown  is  only  second  to  making 
a  journey  through  the  famous  art  galleries  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  is  not  attended  by  any  of  its  great  expense. 


Among  the  names  of  many  famous  painters  represented 
are  RAPHAEL,  RUBENS,  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  REMBRANDT, 
VAN  DYCK,  MURILLO,  BONHEUR,  REYNOLDS,  LANDSEER. 

The  work  contains  the  choicest  productions  of  more  than 

ONE  HUNDRED  ARTISTS 

Many  of  the  most  interesting,  most  pleasing,  most  artistic 
and  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  world  are  contained 
within  this  wonderful  book,  in  a  fitting  style  for  convenient 
use  and  permanent  preservation. 


J 


A  JERSEY  FAMILY 


That  our  readers  may  realize  just  how  great  a  bargain  we  are  offering  we  will  say  that  to  go  to  the  dealers  and  buy  art 
books  containing  as  many  and  as  well-executed  pictures  as  does  this  would  probably  cost  as  much  as  $50.  Yet  we  are 
offering  this  book,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  but  fifty  cents,  which  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 

Fifty  Dollars  in  Value  for  Fifty  Cents  in  Cash 


DESCRIPTIONS 


Each  picture  is  accompanied  by 
an  interesting  and  accurate  de- 
scription from  the  pen  of  a  thoroughly  posted  and  compe- 
tent authority.  This  feature  of  itself  is  worth  many  times  the 
price  of  the  book  and  renders  the  pictures  doubly  valuable." 


BIOGRAPHIES 


In  connection  with  the  descrip- 
tions the're  is  also  given  some 
interesting  and  valuable  biographical  information  concerning 
the  painters  of  the  pictures.  To  the  careful  reader  this  is  a 
valuable  feature  and  is  the  result  of  much  research. 


This  new  art  book  is  the  GREATEST  and  GRANDEST  BARGAIN  of  the  new  century.  Just  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  we  are  offering  and  you  surely  cannot  afford  to  miss  procuring  it.  It  is  a 
delightful  book,  both  for  the  pictures  and  the  interesting  and  useful  information  which  it  contains. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Grand  New  Art  Book  for  


50  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


This  Grand  New  Art  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  20 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


VOL.  XXIV.   No.  12 


EASTERN 
EDITION 


MARCH  15,  1901 


Entered  at  the  Post-oftice  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter 


TERMS  { 50  CENTS  a-year 


I  24  NUMBERS 


Great  Pictures  By  Great  Painters 

The  Greatest  Bargain  in  the  History  of  the  World 

We  want  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  to  do  this  we  have  decided  to  make  the  MOST  LIBERAL  OFFER  EVER  MADE 
by  any  publishing-house  in  the  world. '  In  giving  this  grand  book,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  both  for  but  50  cents,  we  give  the  greatest  value  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  publishing  business  for  so  little  money.    Try  it  and  see.  ■  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 


This  great  book  contains  160  PAGES,  EACH  10^  INCHES  LONG  BY  8  INCHES  WIDE.  It  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper  by  slower  presses  built  especially 
for  such  fine  work,  and  the  pictures  show  up  much  clearer  and  plainer  than  is  possible  on  this  paper.    We  know  it  will  please.    If  not,  you  get  your  money  back. 


GREAT  PICTURES 


More  than  TWO  HUNDRED  of  the  choicest 
pictures  the  world  has  ever  known  are  here 
reproduced  in  faultless  style  and  in  shape  for  permanent  preservation.  Each 
picture  is  interestingly  described,  and  the  book  is  thus  rendered  doubly  valuable. 


GREAT  PAINTERS 


Every  nation  that  has  produced  great  artists 
is  represented.  American,  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Russian,  Swedish,  Dutch  and  Spanish  art  is  illustrated.  The  mas- 
terpieces of  such  artists  as  Raphael,  Rubens,  Rembrandt  and  Van  Dyck  are  here. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Grand  New  Art  Book  for  


50  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


This  Grand  New  Art  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  20 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  FARM  AIND  RIRBSIDE 


Mamh  15,  lGOi 


Premium 

No.  736 


OUR  BIG  PLANT  OFFERS 


Either  5  Roses,  or  4  Geraniums, 
or  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysanthe- 
mums Given  for  TWO  Yearly  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Either  Collection,  and   the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  r  s\  ± 
Year,  for  50  LetlTS 


5  Ever=Blooming  Roses 

The  use  of  Roses  is  now  more  universal  than  ever.  They  are  indispensable  for  vases  or  for  fine 
cut  flowers,  while  no  other  flower  is  as  popular  for  wearing  or  table  decoration.  Every  family  should 
grow  them  in  abundance,  for  never  have  Roses  been  as  low  in  price  and  as  beautiful.  No  finer  plants 
are  grown  than  we  here  offer.    AH  double-flowering.    Order  Rose  Collection  by  Prem.  No.  736. 

THF  RD1HF  THa  I  avnaci  WlUlio.  Drvea  This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  white  Ever-Blooming 
I  11L  t  M\  1 17 1 . ,  1  IIC  LdigCM  TV  HUG  IVUoC  Rose  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  it  to  all  our  readers.  The  buds  are  very  large  and  of  exquisite  form ;  the  petals  are  of  fine  texture 
and  substance,  and  the  full  flower  is  very  double,  measuring  from  three  and  one  half  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  color 
is  a  delicate  creamy  white.   The  bloom  will  last  in  a  fresh  state  after  being  cut  longer  than  any  other  known  white  rose. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS : 
One  Bride  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red, .one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white  and  one  rich  flesh-colored 

All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 


6  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double-flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, the  direct  offshoots  of  famous  prize=winning  varieties.  This  collection  embraces  all 
colors  known  to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes  and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved, 
twisted,  whorled,  ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also  early  and  late  bloomers.  They  are  well-rooted  plants 
and  sure  to  grow.   Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  by  Premium  No.  558. 

SIX   DIFFERENT  COLORS,   AS  FOLLOWS: 
One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  velvet-rose  with  silky  texture, 
one  pure  ivory-white  and  one  creamy  white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 


Particular  Notice 

Collections  must  be 
ordered  entire.  We 
cannot  send  parts  of 
two  or  more  to  make 
up  one  collection. 


ORDER  NOW.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  receive 
orders  for  more  plants  than  the  florists  have  agreed  to 
furnish.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  If 
you  do  not  want  your  plants  until  some  later  date,  we  will 
have  them  reserved  and  shipped  when  desired.  When  you 
order  state  the  time  you  wish  the  plants  sent.  When  the 
supply  of  plants  is  exhausted  money  will  be  refunded. 


4  Beautiful  Geraniums 

The  Geranium  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  past  few  years.  New  colors,  new 
styles,  and  profusely  blooming  sorts  have  been  developed.  The  collection  here  offered  includes 
the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  and 
with  proper  care  are  sure  to  grow.   Order  Qeranium  Collection  by  Premium  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,    AS   FOLLOWS : 
One  pure  snow-white,  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one  nankeen  salmon,  one  beautiful  pink. 


Premium  No.  290 


6  Fragrant  Carnations 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  flow- 
ers. Whether  for  personal  adornment  or  to  decorate  the  home  they  are  unsurpassed 
in  their  charming  appearance.  Being  unrivaled  in  their  delicately  rich  and  refreshing 
fragrance,  unequaled  for  brilliancy,  richness  and  diversity  of  colors,  unapproached  for 
daintiness  and  beauty  of  outline,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  .Rose 
they  have  become  the  favorite  flower  among  all  classes.  The  collection  we  offer 
contains  a  fine  variety  of  these  exquisite  plants.  If  the  plants  of  this  collection  were 
bought  singly  they  would  cost  the  purchaser  not  less  than  fifty  cents.  Order  Carna- 
tion  Collection  by  Premium  No.  534. 

SIX   DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 
One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with  a  darker 

shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS— Accompanying  each  lot  of  plants  there  are  full  direc- 
tions for  planting,  care,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 

GUARANTEE — All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted,  and  will 
bloom  the  coming  season.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to  arrive  in 
perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Premium 

No.  558 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Roses, 
4  Geraniums,  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 

(No  more  than  one  collection  tcitti  one  yearly  subscription 
may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or 


50  Cents 


When  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


7713  E7  Z7  We  will  send  either  the  collection  of  5  Roses,  4  Geraniums,  6  Carnations,  or  6  Chry- 
r  IXLLlL  santhemums  FREE  for  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  any 
two  collections  for  FOUR  subscriptions;  or  any  three  collections  for  SIX  subscriptions,  and  so  on. 


Postage  on  the  plants 

paid  by  us  in  each  case 
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COTTON-FIELD  SONG 
When  de  sun  am  wakin',  darky  jumps  reran', 
Sun  claimin'  high,  de  darky  wilts  down, 
Foots  git  hebby  in  de  cotton-groun', 

Hi,  ho,  my,  oh,  me! 
Aft'noon  sun  trabble  slow, 
It's  a  mighty  long  time  gittin'  low, 
But  better  times  am  comin',  I  know, 

Nex'  week  when  de  moon  shines,  0! 

De  boss  see  fur  when  de  cotton  am  small, 
Rudder  lay  aroim'  dan  to  wuk  at  all, 
Shade  mighty  skase  till  de  cotton  am  tall, 

Hi,  ho,  my,  oh,  me: 
Oh,  it's  ebbery  day  alike  some  way. 
An'  it's  ebbery  day  alike,  I  say, 
But  oh,  Malindy,  we'll  be  gay 

Nex'  week  when  de  moon  shines,  O! 

De  rows  am  long  when  de  heart's  fur  away, 
But  ole  Bob  White  he  whissel  an'  he  say, 
"Soon  de  hoe  an'  de  grubber  aside  you  will  lay," 

Hi,  ho,  my,  oh,  me! 
Foots  git  lighter  when  dey  go 
Closer  to  de  aind  ob  de  row, 
Soon  you'll  hear  Uncle  Rosin's  ole  bow, 
Nex'  week  when  de  moon  shines,  O! 

So  It's  wuk  away  till  de  night  draps  down, 
Sweatin's  hard  wuk  when  de  boss  am  roun', 
Hoe  gettin'  hebby  in  de  cotton-groun', 

Hi,  ho,  my,  oh,  me! 
But  I  hear  Rosin  eallin'  far  away ; 
"Hurry  up,  ye  darkies,"  I  say, 
"For  de  time  am  a-comin'  to  be  gay, 

N'ex'  week  when  de  moon  shines,  O!" 

—A.  W.  Bellaw. 
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A  Day  in  a  Cotton  - 


Field  £  9. 


BY  JOHN  HAWKINS 


IjHEEE  is  not  breeze  enough,  to  stir  the  vertical 
columns  of  smoke  which  rise  from  the  chim- 
neys of  the  negro  cabins,  and  yet  the  banner 
of  October  floats  far  and  near.  A  view  from 
our  piazza  shows  that  it  is  yet  "yellow,  gold- 
s«i|  en,  glorious,"  and  much  else.  Beyond  the 
unchanging  greenery  of  the  yard  come  a  few 
oaks  in  their  sober  autumn  dress,  and  then  a 
broad,  level  field  in  which  a  general  "pepper- 
and-salt"  effect  is  produced  by  the  commingling  of  the  daz- 
zling white  of  numberless  open  cotton-bolls  with  the  brown 
of  the  stalks  and  leaves  and  russet  of  pods  already  picked. 
The  forest,  still  further  away,  is  simply  a  blaze  of  brilliant 
color.  There  is  the  yellow  of  poplar,  the  purple  of  sweet- 
gum,  the  orange  of  tupelo,  the  dark  green  of  pine  and  the 
infinitely  varied  tints  of  oak,  ash,  hickory  and  dogwood 
trees,  while  here  and  there  a  dash  of  fiery  scarlet  or  crim- 
son shows  the  presence  of  a  sourwood,  sassafras  or  maple. 
Over  it  all  hangs  a  soft  haze,  which  sunlight  will  change  to 
a  golden  mist. 

As  the  sun  peeps  through  the  purple  band  which  rims 
the  horizon  the  clangor  of  the  great  farm-bell  bursts  forth 
to  summon  the  negro  cotton-pickers  to  their  work.  From 
every  direction  they  come — through  the  fields,  along  the 
roads  and  paths,  out  of  the  woods— the  young  and  the  old, 
of  both  sexes.  Each  bears  a  guano-sack,  and  each  is  pro- 
vided with  a  square  burlap  sheet.  These  sheets  are  spread 
out  on  the  ground  at  intervals  along  the  edge  of  the  field, 
to  contain  the  cotton.   They  are  the  low-country  baskets. 

There  is  a  voluble  exchange  of  greetings  when  the 
pickers  meet.  Many  of  them  do  not  live  on  the  plantation, 
and  some  have  not  seen  each  other  since  last  Sunday.  But 
no  time  is  wasted;  work  and  social  converse  begin  and 


continue  together.  The  pearly  cobwebs  stretching  from 
row  to  row  indicate  a  heavy  dew,  and  moisture  gives 
weight  to  cotton.  Besides,  the  wet  locks  cling  to  the 
fingers  and  are  more  readily  drawn  from  the  bolls  than 
the  dry  ones.  One  hundred  pounds  are  picked  as  easily 
in  the  early  morning  as  fifty  pounds  in  the  hot  afternoon. 
Every  picker,  therefore,  is  doing  his  best. 

The  majority  of  the  workers  are  soon  left  behind  by  the 
more  expert,  who  advance  steadily  across  the  field,  gather- 
ing the  snowy  fruit  with  the  regularity  of  machines  and 
with  a  skill  born  of  lifelong  practice.  If  you  have  never 
picked  cotton,  a  little  trial  will  show  you  that  they  can  bag 
about  five  pounds  to  your  one  pound.  They  are  skilful, 
too,  in  another  way.  When  their  full  sacks  are  emptied 
they  press  down  the  damp  cotton  and  draw  the  corners 
of  the  sheets  over  it,  to  prevent  the  sun  from  robbing  it  of 
its  moisture.  By  and  by  the  master  will  come  to  spread 
out  the  sheets  again  or  loosen  up  the  wet  cotton ;  or  he  will 
calmly  deduct  a  few  pounds  and  a  few  cents  at  weighing 
and  paying  time. 

Gradually  the  pickers  separate  into  groups.  One  of  the 
first  to  form  is  that  of  the  children,  who  drop  behind 
the  others,  and  as  the  sun  shines  warmer  lapse  into  play. 
They  wrestle,  run  between  the  long  rows,  and  pelt  one 
another  with  green  bolls,  until  a  few  irate  mothers  break 
into  their  frolics,  and  with  cuffs  and  scoldings  compel 
them  to  return  tearfully  to  work. 

The  best  pickers  are  scattered  over  the  field,  each  to  him- 
self. The  pronoun,  however,  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
males  exclusively,  for  a  young  girl  leads  them  all.  Here 
is  a  group  of  staid  matrons,  there  a  knot  of  younger  men 
and  women.  The  old  men  plod  along  by  themselves. 
Yonder,  apart  from  the  rest,  a  pair  of  lovers  follow,  side 
by  side,  two  rows  which  may  stretch  on  through  all  the 
fields  of  life.  Watch  the  youth  and  you  will  see  him  slip 
an  occasional  handful  of  cotton  into  his  companion's  sack 
—a  bit  of  gallantry  which  needs  no  words  to  convey  its 
meaning  to  her  mind,  though  she  pretends  not  to  see  it. 

There  is  much  singing  among  the  workers  when  the  flow 
of  talk  has  ebbed  and  their  hearts  are  cheered  by  the 
approach  of  the  noon  hour.  The  girl  who  leads  the  field  is 
softly  crooning,  in  time  with  the  motions  of  her  body,  a 
strange  song  whose  burden  is : 

"Oh,  Mary,  don't  you  weep  for  me! 
Oh,  Mary,  don't  you  weep!" 

And  we  can  hear  the  youth  who  is  approaching  us  murmur- 
ing a  monotonous  chant,  with  these  queer  words  repeated 
over  and  over  again : 

"Roos-t-er— roos-t-er— roos-t-er— 
Rooster  pickin'  in  de  hot  sun!" 

From  the  far  edge  of  the  great  field,  where  most  of  the 
men  and  women  are  now  grouped,  comes  the  full  chorus  of 
a  typical  negro  hymn : 

"Bound  in  sorrows, 

Bound  in  sorrows, 
Bound  in  sorrows  all  my  days,  all  my  days ; 

But  before  I'd  be  a  slave 

I'd  be  buried  in  my  grave, 
And  go  home  to  my  Lord  and  be  saved." 

The  long-drawn,  fervid  notes  are  full  of  the  melody  and 
pathos  of  negro  music.  One  might  almost  imagine  the 
singers  a  band  of  slaves  who  strive  by  means  of  the  song 
to  give  utterance  to  the  inexpressible  woe  of  bondage.  But 
their  light  hearts  are  affected  by  the  sadness  of  neither 
words  nor  music,  for  the  chorus  ends  in  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter at  the  mistake  of  some  performer,  followed  by  a  brisk 
interchange  of  compliments  and  good-natured  criticism. 

When  the  noon  bell  rings  some  of  the  laborers  go  to  their 
homes  for  dinner,  but  most  of  them  lunch  under  the  oaks 
by  the  well.    The  meal  being  done,  a  few  of  the  more 


diligent  return  immediately  to  work,  while  the  remainder 
rest  and  gossip  in  the  shade,  which  is  welcome  at  midday 
even  in  October.   By  one  o'clock  all  are  again  in  the  field. 

The  afternoon  is  much  the  same  as  the  mornings.  There 
are  the  same  groups,  there  is  conversation,  there  is  singing. 
Among  the  men  and  boys  there  is  also  a  kind  of  crying  or 
shouting  which  seems  very  odd  to  one  unaccustomed  to  the 
ways  of  negroes.  A  picker  who  has  been  working  alone 
and  in  silence  suddenly  stands  erect  for  a  moment,  and 
shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Yes,  Lord!"  then  goes 
quietly  to  work  again.  Similar  ejaculations  are  heard  at 
intervals  all  over  the  field,  "Oh,  darlin' !"  "Yes,  man !" 
"J3aby!"  "Aye,  aye!"  together  with  a  large  number  of 
queer  hoots  and  howls.  One  young  fellow  gives  vent  to  his 
excess  of  animal  spirits  by  dancing  a  sort  of  jig,  which 
he  accompanies  with  this  recitative: 

"High  cotton  for  spectacle, 
Low  cotton  for  lame  duck, 
Chicken  in  the  bread-tray, 
Peck!  Peck!  Peck!" 

Another  occasionally  cries  out,  with  great  emphasis,  "Vis, 
vat,  venimus-a-vovat !"  Probably  he  has  overheard  the 
master's  son  conjugating  a  Latin  verb,  and  is  trying  to 
repeat  the  unmeaning  words  which,  for  some  occult  reason, 
appealed  to  his  imagination. 

When  the  distant  tree-tops  begin  to  hide  the  great  red 
disk  of  the  sun  the  coming  of  the  wagons  puts  an  end  to 
the  day's  work.  The  men  tie  the  sheets  and  place  them 
on  the  wagons,  while  the  women  and  children  hastily 
gather  up  the  hats,  shoes  and  other  garments  discarded 
during  the  day,  and  all  go  in  straggling  procession  to  the 
gin-house,  where  the  cotton  is  weighed  and  paid  for.  The 
price  is  forty  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  girl  who  led 
the  field  has  picked  nearly  three  hundred  pounds— an 
excellent  day's  work,  which  not  more  than  one  picker  in  a 
hundred  will  surpass.  Our  pair  of  lovers  together  have 
no  more.  A  glance  and  a  smile  exchanged  between  these 
two  is  the  only  evidence  that  the  youth's  sheet  is  twenty 
pounds  lighter  than  his  average  and  the  girl's  as  much 
heavier  than  it  ought  to  be. 

At  last  all  the  cotton  is  housed,  and  the  pickers  depart 
for  their  various  homes— singly,  in  pairs,  in  groups. 
The  echoes  of  their  songs  and  laughter  die  away,  the 
twilight  deepens  into  darkness,  and  the  day  is  done. 

K>K>K>K>K>K>K>K>K>K>K* 

DEAH  CHLO 

Ise  lef  ma  home  away  down  Souf  behind  me, 
Kase  Ise  poo  an'  work  dar  somehow  didn't  find  me. 
Now  Ise  all  alone  and  lonesome, 
No  one  heah  I  cares  ter  kno, 
An'  ma  heart  am  mighty  heavy; 
Fo  oh,  deah  Chlo, 
I  longs  ter  see  yo  so, 
Deah  Chlo. 

I  can  heah  de  pine-tops  sighin', 
An'  de  whippoo'will  a-cryin', 

I  kin  smell  de  orange-blossoms  in  de  air. 
When  I  shuts  ma  eyes  I  dreams  it 
All  so  plain  it  really  seems  it, 

Den  I  wakes  an'  fines  dat  dare  is  nuffin'  dere, 
An'  all  de  time  ma  heart  am  achin'  so, 
An'  all  de  time  I'm  longin'  fo  yo,  Chlo. 

I'd  like  ter  know  jess  how  yo  does  wiffout  me, 
I  wonders  if  you  really  cares  about  me. 
I  has  got  a  steady  job  heah, 
But  de  time  it  pass  so  slow, 
An'  Ise  always  thinkln'  of  yo ; 
An'  oh,  deah  Chlo, 
I  longs  ter  see  yo  so, 
Yes,  longs  ter  see  yo  so, 
Deah  Chlo! 

— Leontine  Stanfield,  in  Werner's'Magazine. 
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n  an  interesting  article  entitled  "Can  I 
Make  aJFarm  Pay  ?"  in  the  "World's  Work" 
for  March  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  says : 

"Be  sure  that  you  have  good  executive 
ability  and  that  you  will  be  content  with 
moderate  financial  returns.  Some  men  make 
fortunes  on  farms,  but  they  usually  have 
relatively  large  investment  in  the  business, 
and  they  have  the  power  of  growing  and 
handling  crops.  These  are  men  who  would 
make  money  from  buttons,  or  shoes,  or  any 
other  business.  They  are  business  men. 
Hundreds  of  my  farmer  friends  are  well-to- 
do;  they  are  free  of  debt,  have  comfortable 
and  personal  homes,  have  the  legitimate 
comforts  of  life,  drive  their  own  horses,  and 
are  beholden  to  no  man.  These  are  the 
typical  farmers ;  they  are  not  'clodhoppers ;' 
they  are  not  pessimists.  They  are  well  fed 
and  well  clothed.  They  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world ;  they  read.  They  ask  more 
direct  and  pointed  questions  than  all  the  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  world  can  answer. 
They  think  their  own  thoughts.  Come  with 
me  to  some  of  their  meetings  and  I  will  show 
you  a  body  of  men  who  will  compare  with 
your  merchants  and  lawyers  and  doctors. 

"The  average  earnings  of  American  farms, 
good  and  bad,  is  probably  not  far  from  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Eliminating  the 
farms  that  earn  nothing  or  less  than  nothing 
the  average  certainly  would  be  encouraging. 
If  one  is  to  be  successful  in  farming  the 
farmer  should  run  the  farm ;  too  often  the 
farm  runs  the  farmer.  Men  make  money  on 
the  farm ;  whether  you  can  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  'But  can  a  man  who  has  always 
lived  in  the  city  become  a  successful  farmer  ?' 
Yes ;  but  the  chances  are  against  him.  The 
longer  he  lives  in  the  city  and  fills  a  sub- 
ordinate position  and  thinks  second-hand 
thoughts,  the  greater  are  the  chances  that 
he  will  not  make  a  good  farmer.  He  loses 
the  power  of  initiative.  He  is  not  'practical.' 
He  is  not  accustomed  to  manual  labor.  Too 
often  he  is  not  frugal.  Yet  despite  all  this, 
the  fact  that  one  is  a  'city  man'  does  not  of 
itself  incapacitate  him  for  farming.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  farmers  I  know 
were  not  born  on  the  farm.  They  went 
into  farming  without  prejudices  and  with 


the  advantage  of  business  training.  They 
were  not  bound  by  traditions.  Farmers 
suffer  more  from  lack  of  business  training 
than  from  any  other  cause.  The  city  man 
often  succeeds  in  the  country  because  he  is 
trained  in  business  methods.  The  country 
man  often  succeeds  in  the  city  because  he 
is  trained  in  relying  upon  himself. 

"If  you  buy  a  small  farm,  as  most  city 
men  must,  aim  to  produce  things  for  a 
special  trade.  Don't  try  unusual  things 
like  mushrooms  and  ginseng,  but  grow  the 
things  that  every  market  wants— only  grow 
them  better  than  most  men  do.  Last  season 
one  of  my  New  York  friends  made  money 
from  watermelons,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Georgia  melons  of  greater  size  filled  his 
markets.  Grade  your  products  and  pack 
them  carefully.  Use  neat,  new,  tasty  pack- 
ages. Advertise.  Put  on  a  label.  The  buyer 
will  pay  you  for  the  package  and  the  adver- 
tising. Last  year  my  peaches  brought  me 
an  unusually  high  price.  I  sold  them  under 
large  labels  in  red  and  green  ink.  One 
person  thought  it  foolish  for  me  to  spend 
money  for  printers'  ink.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  not;  the  purchaser  paid  the  printer's 
bill.  Raise  a  good  thing,  then  adopt  the 
advertisers'  maxim,  'If  you  have  a  good 
thing,  push  it.' " 

Describing  the  resources  of  the  new 
Australian  Commonwealth  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "North  American  Review" 
Mr.  Hugh  H.  Lusk  says : 

"The  whole  of  the  coastal  districts,  ex- 
tending about  eight  thousand  miles,  by  a' 
width  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  are  suitable  for  agriculture— some  of 
it  the  agriculture  of  temperate  climates,  the 
wheat  and  corn,  vines  and  fruit-trees  we 
know  so  well;  some  the  rice  and  sugar,  the 
tobacco  and  cotton  of  the  tropical  zone.  The 
land  is  generally  rich,  the  rainfall  in  the 
coastal  belt  is  abundant,  and,  strange  to  say, 
even  the  most  tropical  districts  are  not 
affected  by  malaria  nor  unhealthful  for 
people  of  European  race.  The  mineral 
resources  of  Australia  are  not  even  guessed 
at  as  yet.  In  the  last  forty-eight  years  the 
country  has  produced  gold  to  the  value  of 
about  81,800,000,000;  in  the  last  twenty, 
silver  to.  the  value  of  $150,000,000.  Iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony  have  been  found 
in  rich  deposits  in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  are  being  worked  in  a  few,  with 
results  out  of  all  proportion  to  expectation 
elsewhere;  and  coal,  of  every  known  kind, 
extends  in  vast  beds  through  distriots  spread- 
ing over  thousands  of  square  miles,  both  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  while  millions 
of  tons  are  being  exported  year  by  year  in 
greater  quantities  to  India  and  southern 
China  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  North  and 
South  America  on  the  other. 

"And  yet,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Australia  is  but  vaguely 
guessed  at.  The  richest  discoveries  of  gold 
and  iron  and  coal  yet  made  in  West  Australia 
have  been  made  on  the  extreme  fringe  of  the 
great  unknown  land,  as  yet  untrodden  by 
the  feet  of  white  men ;  the  great  coal-fields 
lately  found  in  Queensland  stretch  back, 
apparently  unbrpken,  into  the  unexplored 
districts,  known  in  the  expressive  language 
of  the  country  as  'The  Never-Never  Lands.' 
Diamonds  are  found  in  one  district ;  rubies 
in  another;  there  is  at  least  one  emerald- 
mine  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  opals,  equal 
to  any  in  the  world,  are  found  in  Queensland, 
while  the  pearl-fisheries  of  the  northwestern 
coast  produce  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
most  valued  pearls  of  commerce." 

The  Cuban  policy  is  defined  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Army  Bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  "leave  the  government  and 
control  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  its  people," 
as  soon  as  a  government  shall  have  been 
established  in  said  island,  under  a  constitu- 
tion which,  either  as  a  part  thereof,  or  in  an 
ordinance  appended  thereto,  shall  define  the 
future  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Cuba,  substantially  as  follows  : 

"1.  That  the  government  of  Cuba  shall 
never  enter  into  any  treaty  or  other  compact 
with  any  foreign  power  or  powers  which  will 
impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence 
of  Cuba,  nor  in  any  manner  authorize  or 
permit  any  foreign  power  or  powers  to 
obtain  by  colonization  or  for  military  or 
naval  purposes  or  otherwise  lodgment  or 
control  over  any  portion  of  said  island. 

"2.  That  said  government  shall  not  assume 
or  contract  any  public  debt,  to  pay  the  inter- 
est upon  which,  and  to  make  reasonable 
sinking-fund  provision  for  the  ultimate  dis- 


charge of  which,  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
island,  after  defraying  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government,  shall  be  inadequate. 

"3.  That  the  government  of  Cuba  consents 
that  the  United  States  may  exercise  the  right 
to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban 
independence,  the  maintenance  of  a  govern- 
ment adequate  for  the  protection  of  life, 
property  and  individual  liberty,  and  for  dis- 
charging the  obligations  with  respect  to 
Cuba  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the 
United  States,  now  to  be  assumed  and  under- 
taken by  the  government  of  Cuba. 

"4.  That  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba, 
during  its  military  occupancy  thereof,  are 
ratified  and  validated,  and  all  lawful  rights 
acquired  thereunder  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected. 

"5.  That  the  government  of  Cuba  will 
execute,  and  so  far  as  necessary  extend,  the 
plans  already  devised,  or  other  plans  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon,  for  the  sanitation  of 
the  cities  of  the  island,  to  the  end  that  a 
recurrence  of  epidemic  and  infectious  dis- 
eases may  be  prevented,  thereby  assuring 
protection  to  the  people  and  commerce  of 
Cuba,  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  of  the 
southern  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  residing  therein. 

"6.  That  the  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted 
from  the  proposed  constitutional  boundaries 
of  Cuba,  the  title  thereto  being  left  to  future 
adjustment  by  treaty. 

"7.  That  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and 
to  protect  the  people  thereof,  as  well  as  for  its 
own  defense,  the  government  of  Cuba  will 
sell  or  lease  to  the  United  States  lands  neces- 
sary for  coaling  or  naval  stations  at  certain 
specified  points,  to  be  agreed  upon  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"8.  That  by  way  of  further  assurance  the 
government  of  Cuba  will  embody  the  fore- 
going provisions  in  a  permanent  treaty  with 
the  United  States." 

In  an  article  on  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
I  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  for  March  Mr. 
Ray  Stannard  Baker  says :  "The  American 
fanner  has  suddenly  discovered  that  he  can 
raise  with  large  profit  as  good  sugar-beets 
as  there  are  in  the  world,  and  the  American 
manufacturer  has  learned  that  he  can  make 
those  beets  yield  the  highest  grade  of  pure 
sugar.  Twelve  years  ago  the  total  produc- 
tion of  beet-sugar  in  America  was  255  tons ; 
six  years  later  the  production  had  jumped 
to  16,000  tons,  and  in  1899  the  production 
was  about  80,000  tons.  For  1900  those  who 
know  predict  a  production  exceeding  150,000 
tons,  nearly  doubling  the  output  of  the  pre- 
vious year  and  making  the  beet-sugar  yield 
of  the  country  nearly  equal  to  the  cane-sugar 
yield.  And  thus  out  of  almost  nothing  the 
United  States  has  built  a  sugar  industry  in 
half  a  dozen  years,  the  output  of  which  this 
year  will  be  about  double  that  of  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico.  And  the  work  has  barely  begun. 

"In  1898  Michigan  had  one  beet-sugar  f  ac- 
.tory ;  in  1900  she  had  ten  factories.  In  Cal- 
ifornia the  largest  beet-sugar  factory  in  the 
world  has  just  been  completed,  larger  than 
anything  in  Europe,  though  Germany  has 
been  years  at  the  business.  This  enormous 
factory  cost  $2,700,000,  and  will  turn  out  up- 
ward of  400  tons  of  sugar  a  day,  using  3,000 
tons  of  beets  for  the  purpose,  and  consuming 
yearly  the  product  of  30,000  acres  of  land. 

* 

"Capital  is  always  shy  about  venturing 
into  new  industries,  but  it  has  taken  beet- 
sugar  making  to  its  heart.  Indeed,  one  who 
reads  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  Illi- 
nois, Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  York,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  New  Mexico  and  other  states 
can  hardly  resist  the  contagion  of  the  beet- 
sugar  enthusiasm.  At  the  rate  at  which  the 
industry  is  now  growing  it  will  be  only  a 
few  years  before  the  United  States  will  sup- 
ply her  own  sugar  needs,  great  as  they  are, 
thereby  keeping  at  home  the  large  profits  of 
growing  the  beets  and  manufacturing  the 
sugar,  and  saving  the  expense  of  shipping 
the  sugar  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles." 

Writing  on  "Agriculture  in  the  Twelfth 
Census"  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews" 
for  March  Statistician  Le  Grand  Powers 
makes  the  following  statements:  "In  1850 
the  census  reported  1,449,073  farms ;  in  I860 
2,044,073;  in  1870,  2,659,985;  in  1880,  4,008,907, 
and  in  1890,  4,564,041.  The  estimate  for  1900 
is  5,700,000.  The  increase  by.  decades  was 
successively  595,004 ;  615,908 ;  1,348,922  ;  555,- 
734;  and,  approximately,  1,140,000.  A  part 
of  this  apparent  variation  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  greater  relative  success  which  attends 
the  enumeration   of  some  decades  than 


others ;  but  after  making  due  allowance  for 
this  possible  factor  we  note  the  following 
facts:  The  increase  in  the  last  ten  yeari 
was  greater  than  in  any  other  decade,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  between  1870 
and  1880.  It  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  the 
last-named  period  of  marvelous  farm  devel- 
opment, and  almost  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
three  other  decades  since  the  middle  of  the 
century.  So  far  as  the  number  of  reported 
schedules  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  farm  progress  of  the  last  decade  is, 
in  all  respects,  a  repetition,  with  variations, 
of  the  changes  chronicled  in  the  noteworthy 
ten  years  from  1870  to  1880.  The  increase  in 
number  of  farms  is  found  in  the  same  sections, 
and  probably  represents  the  results  of  the 
same  economicmovements  among  our  people. 

"The  last  ten*  years  have  witnessed  a 
great  many  changes  in  the  number,  size 
and  location  of  farms.  In  the  later-settled 
states  and  territories  many  new  farms  were 
opened  by  settlement  on  the  public  domain. 
In  the  older-settled  sections  of  the  Southern 
and  North  Central  states  a  large  number  of 
new  farms  were  called  into  being  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  old  estates  into  smaller 
holdings.  In  the  same  parts  of  the  country 
the  area  of  improved- land  was  considerably 
extended  and  the  value  of  farm  investments 
largely  increased.  The  net  additions  to 
farm  resources  in  the  decade,  stated  in 
millions  of  dollars,  will  exceed  the  reported 
value  of  all  farm  investments  in  1850.  In 
other  words,  the  increased  wealth  of  our 
farmers,  as  the  result  of  their  last  ten  years' 
labor,  equals  the  farm  wealth  of  the  nation 
reported  as  the  outcome  of  their  toil  andeeon- 
omies  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Commenting  on  the  proposed  development 
of  new  wheat-fields  in  old  Asia  "Brad- 
street's"  says: 

"A  group  of  German,  a  group  of  French 
banks  and  a  syndicate  of  Belgian  capitalists 
are  at  present  occupied  with  the  opening  of 
the  vast  territories  of  Turkey  in  Asia  by  the 
construction  of  railways.  The  aim  in  view 
is  as  in  the  past  Minnesota,  Dakota  and 
Buenos  Ayres  were  converted  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways  into  great  grain-pro- 
ducing countries  from  being  waste  prairie 
land,  so  in  a  similar  manner  to  call  into 
existence  the  dormant  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  Euphrates  valley  by  providing  an 
outlet  for  its  produce  on  the  international 
market.  It  would  appear  that  Asia  Minor 
is  destined  to  rival,  or  perhaps  displace,  the 
United  States  as  the  great  grain-producing 
country  of  the  world.  According  to  a  Ger- 
man authority  in  Babylonia,  renowned  of 
old  for  its  fertility,  there  are  sixty  million 
acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil  admirably  adapted 
for  the  production  of  cereals.  The  same 
writer  calculates  that  when  the  railway  is 
open  and  the  agriculturist  has  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  his  produce,  in  good  years  the  latter 
will  be  able  to  sell  wheat  at  twenty  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  without  loss.  In  order 
to  realize  the  consequence  of  this  low  price 
on  the  international  market  we  must  remem- 
ber the  distance  the  goods  have  to  be  trans- 
ported by  rail  is  only  very  moderate,  the 
average  being  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  while  the  distance  of  Dakota 
from  New  York  is  more  than  six  times  as 
great.  The  sea-voyage  by  the  Mediterranean 
is  also  shorter  than  that  from  any  of  the 
other  great  grain-shipping  ports  of  the  world. 

"Another  German  writer,  Dr.  Ruhland,  cal- 
culates that  wheat  from  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Euphrates  will  cost  more  than  $20.50  a 
ton  delivered  to  central  Europe,  to  which,  he 
says,  if  we  add  the  duty— $13.50  in  France 
and  $8.50  in  Germany— we  shall  have  respec- 
tively $34.00  and  $29.00  a  ton  as  the  market 
price,  whereas  $48.00  are  required  at  present 
if  the  farmer  is  to  pay  his  expenses.  Dr. 
Ruhland  recalls  the  example  of  Argentina ; 
financial  groups  in  Europe  boomed  the 
country ;  millions  of  pounds  were  borrowed 
and  gaily  spent,  until  at  last  the  terrible 
crisis  came ;  the  exchange  went  up  to  364  per 
cent,  and  in  the  years  1893  to  1894  the  inter- 
national value  of  wheat  receded  in  a  manner 
that  could  never  have  been  anticipated,  for 
an  inflated  depreciated  paper  currency  oper- 
ates as  an  export  premium.  In  Anatolia 
and  Mesopotamia  the  capitalists  are  pur- 
suing the  same  methods,  and  should  they  be 
followed,  as  would  appear  probable,  by  a  sim- 
ilar crash  when  Babylonia  is  one  of  the  gran- 
aries of  Europe, who  can  say  'what  will  be  the 
effect  of  a  great  crisis  involving  the  whole 
of  the  commercial  community  ?'  The  learned 
doctor  conjectures  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  prices  might  sink  to  $14.25  a  ton." 
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Who  Does  the  The  job  of  all  jobs  on  the 
Milking  ?  farm  about  which  I  am  par- 
ticular is  the  milking.  I 
keep  cows  mostly  for  the  sake  of  having  an 
abundance  of  good  milk,  good  cream  and 
good  butter  for  family  use,  and  I  sell  milk 
and  butter  more  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  than  for  the  profits.  That  is  in 
the  production  of  these  things.  But  when  I 
want  to  enjoy  a  dish  in  which  new  milk  or 
cream  is  the  chief  ingredient,  as  in  any  of 
our  breakfast  foods,  wheatlet,  grape-nuts, 
wheat-flakes,  shredded-wheat  biscuits,  etc., 
I  like  to  be  sure  that  the  milk  is  clean.  The 
milk  as  drawn  from  the  cow's  udder  by 
many  milkers  is  absolutely  filthy.  It  is 
nasty  enough  at  best,  for  with  every  care 
and  the  utmost  carefulness  we  cannot  pre- 
vent particles  of  animal  matter,  hair,  scales, 
dirt,  etc.,  from  finding  a  way  into  the  pail, 
or  bad  odors  from  being  absorbed  by  the 
sensitive  fluid.  But  when  I  see  people  milk 
a  cow  without  first  cleaning  the  udder, 
milk  with  dirty  hands  or  let  some  of  the  milk 
run  through  their  hands  into  the  pail,  I  am 
willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  eating  or 
drinking  the  milk  and  cream.  Many  milk- 
ers make  it  a  practice  to  milk  into  their 
hands  and  wash  the  teats  with  it  to  make 
the  milking  all  the  easier.  In  that  case  you 
will  see  the  milk,  often  colored  a  rich  brown, 
dripping  off  the  milker's  hands  into  the 
milk-pail.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  picture  that 
I  here  present.  It  is  truth,  not  poetry.  I 
am  not  particularly  fond  of  milking  cows, 
but  it  is  the  job  I  usually  do  myself,  unless 
I  can  assign  it  to  a  person  whom  I  feel  sure 
will  do  it  in  as  careful  and  cleanly  a  way  as 
I  do  it  myself.  No  person  who  chews  to- 
bacco, no  matter  how  cleanly  otherwise,  is 
allowed  to  do  the  milking  for  me.  The  job 
should  be  done  with  freshly  washed  hands, 
too.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  fit  a  milking-garment  around  the  cow  in 
such  a  way  that  the  udder  is  fully  incased 
in  a  pocket  or  bag,  with  a  department  for  ' 
each  teat,  and  only  the  end  of  the  teat  stick- 
ing out.  If  strapped  together  over  the  back, 
such  a  garment  could  be  quickly  adjusted 
before  milking,  and  just  as  quickly  taken 
off  after  the  milking  is  completed. 

The  Soy-bean  When  my  old  father,  in  1871 
or  1872,  sent  me  from  across 
the  big  water  the  first  sample  of  the  "Jap- 
anese soja,"  or  soy-bean,  and  I  made  my  first 
trials  with  it,  I  had  no  idea  that  now,  thirty 
years  later,  we  would  still  be  discussing  the 
value  of  this  interesting  vegetable.  One 
thing  is  beyond  dispute ;  namely,  that  the 
soy-bean  is  the  richest,  the  most  nutritious 
of  all  vegetables,  equaling  beef  in  this  re- 
spect, pound  for  pound.  In  Japan  it  is  a 
staple  article  of  human  food,  especially  in 
the  form  of  soy-cheese,  or  "tofu."  Occa- 
sionally the  green  pods  containing  nearly 
full-grown  beans  are  boiled,  and  the  beans 
shelled  and  eaten  from  the  pod;  for  the 
.  most  part,  however,  the  beans  are  not  used 
until  ripe,  when  they  are  prepared  for  food 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  The  very  fact  that 
domestio  animals,  which  refuse  common 
beans  in  the  raw  state,  seem  to  be  fond  of 
the  soy-bean,  and  that  poultry,  pigeons,  pigs, 
etc.,  take  to  the  raw  soy-bean  very  readily, 
seems  to  point  to  the  usefulness  of  this  bean 
for  human  food,  also.  We  will  have  to  learn 
how  to  prepare  it.  The  difficulty  I  found 
thus  far  is  that  the  bean  is  hard  to  cook.  It 
contains  more  albumen  and  less  starch  than 
the  navy-bean,  and  therefore  does  not  cook 
so  mealy.  There  must  be  some  way  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  and  to  get  the  bean  cooked 
as  soft  as  desirable.  I  am  just  getting  a  lot 
ready  to  be  ground  into  flour,  and  shall  try 
this  for  soup  material.  I  am  really  quite  san- 
guine about  it,  especially  as  the  soy-bean  is 
said  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  constipation.  If 
it  proves  that  in  my  case  I  will  have  fre- 
quent messes  of  soy-bean  soup,  which  I 
think  can  be  made  as  palatable  as  any  other 
soup.  For  cooking  like  beans,  soak  the  soy- 
beans twenty-four  hours  in  soft  water  be- 
fore putting  on  the  stove. 

Soy-bean  varieties  are  numerous,  about  a 
hundred  being  found  in  Japan.  Here  at  the 
North  we  want  only  the  earlier  sorts!  In 
size  they  vary  from  that  of  large  shot  to  a 
little  above  very  large  peas.  In  shape  they 
are  intermediate  between  peas  and  our  com- 
mon beans.  In  color  they  are  white,  yellow, 
brown,  black  and  spotted.  I  have  seen  and 
grown  only  the  yellow  and  black  ones. 
Some  yellow  varieties  are  used  as  coffee 


substitutes,  and  have  been  introduced  as 
"American  coffee-bean."  The  yield  under 
"favorable  circumstances  is  said  to  be  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  bushels  an  acre.  On  rich 
soil  I  can  grow  much  more.  A  number  of  re- 
ports have  come  in,  among  them  one  by 
C.  A.  Sherman,  one  of  our  readers,  who  says : 

"I  raised  a  fine  crop  of  soy-beans  and  pre- 
pared them  for  coffee.  I  got  a  beautiful 
coffee  in  color  and  taste,  also  when  sugar 
and  cream  were  added.  But  I  invariably 
had  a  raging  headache  after  drinking  it.  It 
served  my  family  the  same.  All  the  coffee 
substitutes  on  the  market  that  I  have  tried 
appear  to  have  extracts  of  coffee  in  them,  as 
they  affect  me  the  same  as  coffee  if  I  con- 
tinue their  use. 

"I  think  friend  Greiner  will  be  better 
satisfied  with  the  wheat  than  the  soy-bean. 
The  latter  I  was  every  way  pleased  with  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee  except  its  effects. 
When  trimmed  with  Jersey  cream  and  sugar 
its  appearance  is  rich,  and  it  tastes  very 
much  like  good  coffee. 

"During  the  Civil  War,  when  everything 
was  high,  I  used  peas  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee.  They,  like  coffee,  must  be  properly 
browned  and  prepared.  I  like  them  better 
than  poor  coffee  or  poor  tea.  I  am  about 
ready  to  abandon  tea  and  coffee ;  the  latter  I 
never  or  seldom  drink  at  home." 

For  my  present  comparative  and  steadily 
growing  exemption  from  those  annoying 
headaches  I  think  I  must  give  the  credit 
largely  to  my  greater  moderation  in  the  use 
of  strong  coffee  and  the  substitution  of  ce- 
real coffees  for  the  genuine  article.  I  was 
therefore  sorry  to  hear  complaint  about  soy- 
bean coffee  as  causes  of  headaches.  If  prop- 
erly prepared,  and  used  with  cream  and 
sugar,  I  should  pronounce  such  coffee  sub- 
stitute entirely  harmless,  and  I  will  not  yet 
concede  that  it  would  generally  cause  head- 
aches. Yet  bran  or  wheat  may  be  better, 
safer.  A  reader  in  Tennessee,  P.  S.  Gar- 
man,  writes  as  follows : 

"Tea  and  coffee  are  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  in  many  cases  harmful.  I  take  bran  sifted 
from  Graham  flour  and  treat  it  in  the  same 
way  that  Kalstonites  treat  wheat  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee.  Seasoned  with  good  milk  or 
cream  and  sugar  you  will  have  in  it  a  hygienic 
drink  that  is  quite  pleasant  and  absolutely 
harmless.  Soy-beans  are  used  as  a  coffee 
substitute  by  several  of  my  neighbors,  but 
are  not  growing  in  favor.  I  have  used 
wheat,  rye  and  barley  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  find  nothing  so  good  for  my  taste  and 
needs  as  bran.  Less  tea  and  coffee,  less 
pork  and  more  fruit  and  vegetables,  milk, 
butter  and  Graham  flour  would  be  vastly  to 
our  advantage."  To  all  of  which  I  say 
amen,  although,  in  a  general  way,  people 
must  live  and  feed  according  to  their  own  in- 
dividual conditions,  tastes  and  requirements. 


The  San  Jose  Scale  In  one  of  our  horticul- 
tural weeklies,  copy  of 
which  is  just  received,  I  find,  to  my  regret, 
an  article  about  the  "San  Jose  Bugaboo." 
Evidently  the  writer  has  not  come  much  in 
personal  contact  with  the  insect.  I  do  wish 
that  it  were  only  a  "bugaboo."  But  I  have 
these  facts  before  me.  First,  that  the  San 
Jose  scale  has  been  introduced  to  my  prem- 
ises with  some  nursery  stock  received  from 
some  nursery  in  the  United  States,  although 
it  is  impossible  now  to  trace  the  source ;  sec- 
ond, that  the  scale  has  spread  to  a  large 
block  of  pear  and  apple  trees,  even  without 
its  presence  being  detected  for  some  years, 
and  that  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  trees  until 
there  seems  but  one  way  to  cheek  it— namely, 
by  cutting  the  trees  down  and  burning 
them.  The  insect  takes  its  time.  It  does  not 
overrun  an  orchard  in  a  year  or  two.  But  it 
kills  in  time,  and  while,  by  fumigation  or 
spraying  with  petroleum,  etc.,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  it  when  found  on  smaller 
trees,  it  will  be  entirely  impracticable  to 
treat  large  trees,  especially  where  trees  are  so 
close  as  to  be  interlocking,  with  any  hope  of 
destroying  every  scale  on  the  large  trees  and 
saving  them.  Destruction  of  such  trees 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  destroying  the 
scales  so  as  to  make  them  stay  destroyed. 
The  San  Jose  is  most  easily  identified  by  its 
presence  on  the  fruit,  especially  on  pears 
and  green  apples.  If  you  see  red  circular 
spots  on  such  fruits  in  the  fall  or  any  time 
thereafter,  the  circles  being  one  eighth 
to  one  quarter  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  dis- 
tinct white  speck  in  or  near  the  center,  you 


may  be  sure  of  having  a  case  of  genuine  San 
Jose.  The  enemy  is  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  some  cases  its  presence  is 
not  known  and  not  suspected  by  the  people 
whose  premises  it  has  invaded.  In  other 
cases  the  infection  is  known,  but  either 
ignored  or  at  least  not  admitted.  Nurseries 
somewhere,  by  sending  imperfect  trees  all 
over,  have  scattered  it  far  and  wide.  A 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  nurseryman  stated  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society  that  he  fumigates  all  his 
stock  before  sending  it  out— for  his  own 
protection  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  cus- 
tomers. What  he  does  other  nurserymen 
can  do.  If  not,  state  laws  could  make  them 
do  it.  i  cannot  see  why  this  should  be  a 
hardship  on  the  nurseryman,  nor  in  any  way 
be  apt  to  ruin  his  business.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  save  it.    T.  Greiner. 
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SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Cow-peas  That  the  interest  in  cow-peas  as 
a  fertilizing  and  hay  crop  is  rap- 
idly increasing  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
numerous  inquiries  I  have  received  the  past 
winter.  Only  a  short  time  ago  cow-peas 
were  scarcely  heard  of  outside  a  few  of  the 
Southern  states.  Now  thousands  of  acres  of 
them  are  grown  north  of  latitude  thirty-eight, 
and  its  culture  is  advancing  northward  at  a 
rapid  rate.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  its 
many  excellent  qualities  become  better 
known  north  of  latitude  forty  the  acreage 
planted  will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
About  all  who  have  failed  with  it  have  failed 
because  they  did  not  plant  a  variety  adapted 
to  their  latitude  or  did  not  understand  its 
management.  When  farmers  learn  how  to 
plant  and  manage  cow-peas,  how  to  harvest 
them  at  the  right  time  and  to  give  the  hay 
proper  care  there  will  be  more  or  less  planted 
on  almost  every  upland  farm.  I  say  upland, 
because  other  crops  will  be  more  profitable 
on  rich  bottom-land,  where  the  soil  is  eight 
to  fifteen  feet  deep  and  teeming  with  humus 
and  fertility  its  entire  depth.  When  we  fully 
understand  the  cow-pea,  what  it  is  useful 
for,  what  can  be  done  with  it,  and  how  to 
manage  it,  from  the  selection  of  a  variety 
adapted  to  our  locality  to  harvesting  the  crop, 
then  we  can  proceed  intelligently  to  get  out 
of  it  all  that  is  in  any  way  beneficial. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  varieties, 
some  growing  tall  and  maturing  seed  late  in 
the  season  and  others  more  dwarf  and  ma- 
turing seed  early.  Of  the  former  the  Whip- 
poorwill  is  probably  the  best  known.  It  is  a 
popular  variety  in  the  South,  and  does  well  up 
to  latitude  thirty-nine,  and  in  favorable  sea- 
sons still  farther  North.  Of  the  dwarf  er  sorts 
the  Black  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  popular 
because  of  its  prolificacy.  It  is  the  variety 
I  would  advise  farmers  living  north  of  lat- 
itude thirty-nine  to  plant.  There  are  some 
other  dwarf  early  varieties  that  are  quite 
popular  in  certain  localities,  but  usually  the 
seed  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  higher 
in  price  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  Most 
farmers  in  the  South  think  the  Whippoor  will 
is  good  enough  for  them,  while  experienced 
growers  north  of  latitude  thirty-nine  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  Black  variety.  The 
former  makes  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  vine,  but  the  latter  produces  more  seed, 
especially  where  the  seasons  are  short. 


Cow-peas  will  grow  as  far  North  as  corn 
will.  It  is  what  is  termed  a  sun  plant,  as  it 
requires  lots  of  sunshine  and  a  warm  soil ; 
therefore,  it  should  not  be  planted  until 
these  two  requisites  are  assured.  From  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  favored  time  north  of  latitude 
thirty-nine.  It  is  as  tender  as  the  melon,  and 
the  slightest  touch  of  frost  kills  it.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  A.  C.  C,  Wisconsin,  and  other 
inquirers  will  see  that  it  is  no  good  for  fall 
pasturage.  In  Northern  sections  it  must  be 
cut  for  hay  or  turned  under  for  fertilizer 
before  frost  touches  it.  The  Black  variety 
grows  so  rapidly  in  the  heat  of  summer  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  frost  injuring  it  be- 
fore it  is  ready  to  be  cut  for  hay  or  to  be 
turned  under  for  fertilizer. 


The  proper  time  to  cut  cow-peas  for  hay  is 
when  the  first,  or  lower,  pods  are  ripe.  They 
have  then  reached  the  best  stage  for  this 
purpose.  When  cut  for  hay  the  fact  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  they  are  almost  exactly 
like  clover,  and  must  be  cured  and  handled 
in  the  same  manner.  Rain  injures  the  hay 
almost  as  much  as  it  does  that  made  from 
clover.  If  allowed  to  cure  very  dry  the  leaves 
break  off  and  are  lost,  the  same  as  with  clover. 
It  handles  about  the  same  as  long  clover.  One 
must  build  a  load  right  if  he  expects  to  get 


it  off  easily.  In  cutting  the  vines  with 
a  mowing-machine  many  farmers  have  a 
scythe-blade  fastened  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
sickle-bar.  It  slants  upward  and  backward 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees, 
and  the  edge  is  kept  sharp.  This  cuts  the 
tangled  mass  of  vines  so  that  the  swaths 
can  be  divided.  But  for  this  blade  it  would 
often  be  found  impossible  to  draw  one  swath 
over  so  that  the  next  can  be  cut. 


Before  turning  pea-vines  under  for  ferti- 
lizer many  farmers  pasture  them  a  few  days 
with  cattle  in  order  to  break  them  down 
somewhat  so  that  the  rolling-cutter  will 
divide  them  more  easily.  One  farmer  of  my 
acquaintance  declares  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
plow  the  whole  of  the  vines  under  for  ferti- 
lizer. He  turns  his  cattle  into  the  pea-field 
when  the  pods  begin  to  ripen,  and  keeps 
them  there  until  the  vines  are  eaten  and 
trampled  down  so  that  he  can  easily  plow 
them  under.  He  claims  that  he  obtains  as 
large  a  yield  of  corn  the  following  year  as  he 
would  if  he  turned  under  the  entire  crop. 
His  plan  is  good  if  the  soil  is  not  in  need  of 
humus.  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  cow- 
pea,  like  clover,  possesses  the  peculiar  power 
of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  deposit- 
ing it  in  the  soil  in  the  form  that  is  available 
to  the  succeeding  crop.  This  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 

a 

One  of  the  best  plans  for  getting  the  full 
value  out  of  a  crop  of  cow-peas  is  to  turn  a 
lot  of  growing  pigs  on  them  when  some  of 
the  lower  pods  are  ripe.  They  will  find  and 
eat  almost  every  pea,  and  will  convert  them 
into  pork  of  the  finest  quality,  besides  tramp- 
ling the  vines  down  so  that  they  may 
easily  be  turned  under  with  the  plow. 
There  is  no  better  food  for  rapidly  pushing 
the  growth  of  a  lot  of  pigs  and  preparing 
them  for  finishing  off  with  corn.  By  pastur- 
ing with  pigs  in  this  manner  one  gets  the 
best  value  for  the  peas,  obtains  all  the  nitro- 
gen deposited  in  the  soil  by  the  roots  and 
has  all  the  vines  to  turn  under  for  humus. 
Pasturing  with  pigs  and  cutting  for  hay  are 
probably  two  most  profitable  uses  to  which 
cow-peas  can  be  put.  Farmers  who  farm  for 
profits  will  not  be  disappointed  in  cow-peas. 


I  have  sown  the  peas  broadcast  and  har- 
rowed them  in,  and  I  have  planted  them 
with  a  drill  corn-planter,  straddling  the 
rows,  and  I  like  the  latter  plan  the  best. 
The  drill  should  drop  one  or  two  peas  every 
foot  if  the  seed  is  good,  and  the  vines  will 
cover  the  ground  and  yield  a  full  crop  of 
peas.  The  ground  should  be  plowed  just  be- 
fore the  planting  is  done,  and  all  weeds  that 
have  started  turned  under ;  then  after  plant- 
ing the  ground  should  be  harrowed  smooth, 
very  smooth  if  the  peas  are  to  be  cut  for  hay 
with  a  mowing-machine.  Some  farmers  cul- 
tivate the  vines  once  or  twice  before  they 
begin  to  run,  but  if  the  ground  is  plowed 
just  before  the  seed  is  put  in  the  vines  will 
smother  most  of  the  weeds  that  are  likely  to 
spring  up.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
better  crop  to  fit  land  for  corn,  and  several 
wheat-growers  tell  me  they  are  quite  as  use- 
ful for  fitting  land  for  wheat. 
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The  seed  can  be  obtained  from  most  of  the 
leading  seed-houses,  especially  those  whose 
trade  is  largely  with  the  South.  In  almost 
all  of  the  towns  in  sections  where  these  peas 
have  been  grown  some  years  the  seed  can  be 
procured  at  hardware-stores  and  grocery- 
stores  possibly  cheaper  than  from  regular 
dealers.  I  have  no  seed  for  sale.  Address 
all  inquiries  for  seed  to  seedsmen,  or  if  you 
have  a  friend  in  the  South  write  him  to  pro- 
cure them  for  you.  When  planted  with  a  drill 
corn-planter  about  one  bushel  of  the  Black 
is  required  to  the  acre.  If  the  ground  is  just 
plowed,  plant  them  one  or  two  inches  deep. 
I  believe  I  have  answered  all  of  the  queries 
submitted.     *  Feed  Grundy. 

*  JS 

THE  FORAGE  CROP 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Division  of 
Statistics  the  hay  .crop  of  1896  alone 
amounted  to  60,000,000  tons,  valued  at  nearly 
$4,000,000,000,  exceeding  by  a  third  the  total 
value  of  the  wheat  crop.  In  addition  to  this 
vast  quantity  of  hay,  which  would  barely 
suffice  to  carry  through  the  year  the  16,000,- 
000  milk-cows  owned  by  the  United  States, 
enough  pasturage,  fodder  and  green  forage 
were  supplied  to  feed  37,000,000  sheep,  30,- 
000,000  cattle,  14,000,000  horses  and  2,000,000 
mules.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the 
total  annual  value  of  the  grass  and  forage 
crops  of  this  country  at  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000.— Arthur  Henry,  in  Ainslee's. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Another  Chance.— I  trust  that  I  am 
not  unappreeiative  of  the  fine  senti- 
ments of  our  poets  about  spring,  but 
I  confess  that  I  welcome  this  season 
of  the  year  most  because  it  means  another 
chance  to  try  for  better  success,  better 
yields,  more  income,  than  I  have  secured 
from  fields  in  past  years.  A  live  farmer 
tries  each  year  to  do  his  best— that  is  his 
business,  and  income  must  be  had— but  in 
my  experience,  every  year  there  are  mis- 
takes here  and  there  that  cut  yields.  We 
are  inclined  to  hold  the  season  responsible 
for  failures,  but  within  certain  limits  we 
control  our  incomes,  and  a  mistake  of  judg- 
ment mars  the  farm  ledger  about  as  often 
as  do  influences  beyond  our  control. 

I  have  read  about  men  who  seemed  to  do 
always  just  what  proved  to  be  best  under 
the  ciroumstances.  They  outclass  me. 
Every  autumn  I  see  where  I  missed  it  in 
some  respects,  and  I  frankly  admit  that  I 
like  to  see  the  slate  wiped  out  to  some 
extent,  and  to  have  a  new  chance  each 
spring  to  start  the  spring  crops  as  perfect- 
ly as  I  can.  "Perfect"  does  not  mean  the 
doing  of  everything  possible  for  the  biggest 
yield,  but  it  means  everything  possible  for 


AWNING 

the  best  net  income,  everything  considered. 
Anything  less  is  not  business;  anything 
more  is  fancy  farming,  and  not  in  our  line. 


Haebows.— I  have  learned  that  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  fertility  in  the  soil, 
and  we  usually  fail  to  get  at  it.  The  mate- 
rial that  should  be  making  plants  is  tied  up 
in  compounds  that  the  plant-roots  cannot 
dissolve,  or  the  soil-water  cannot  dissolve 
for  the  roots.  Tillage  unlocks  fertility. 
This  is  an  old  story,  but  we  do  not  learn  it 
well.  We  may  believe  that  we  do,  but  when 
planting-time  comes  we  hurry  on  to  the 
planting  instead  of  mixing  and  remixing 
soil-particles,  fining  them  and  fitting  the 
seed-bed.  Last  year  I  did  take  the  time, 
putting  extra  labor  on,  and  never  did  such 
tillage  pay  me  better.  A  dry  summer  fol- 
lowed, and  the  plants  stood  the  drought 
better  than  I  anticipated. 

The  improved  harrows  of  the  present  day 
do  wonderfully  good  work.  The  old-fash- 
ioned spike-harrow,  with  straight  teeth,  did 
a  world  of  good  in  its  day,  but  it  cannot  do 
the  work  now  required.  Soils  are  older 
and  need  more  manipulation  than  formerly. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  good  harrows; 
some  adapted  to  one  kind  of  soil  and  some 
to  another.  Where  there  is  not  too  much 
stone  I  am  sure  the  disk  or  cutaway  is  the 
ideal  harrow,  especially  for  sod  land.  It 
tears  the  soil  into  pieces  and  mixes  it  with- 
out bringing  up  the  sod  to  the  surface 
badly.  I  should  not  want  to  try  to  handle 
sod  land  without  a  disk-harrow,  and  it  is 
needed  often  on  other  land. 

The  spring-tooth  is  a  thoroughly  good 
harrow.  It  tears  into  pieces  and  can  be 
made  to  go  to  a  good  depth  when  necessary. 
Harrows  of  the  Acme  type  are  great  pulver- 
izers and  levelers.  I  do  not  use  the  Acme 
for  very  deep  work,  preferring  the  disk  for 
that,  but  do  want  it  to  follow  the  disk.  In 
making  a  seed-bed  for  small  grain  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  For  cultivation  in  stony  land 
and  in  the  heaviest  clays  its  value  would 
not  be  so  sure.  For  stirring  the  soil  after 
planting  corn  and  potatoes,  and  especially 


for  the  last  cultivations  of  a  seed-bed  for 
wheat,  the  slant-tooth  harrows  do  rapid 
and  good  work.  No  farm  implements  pay 
their  way  better  than  good  harrows. 


Weeders.— For  many  years  I  have  used 
the  weeder.  No  other  implement  is  coming 
into  general  use  more  rapidly.  It  has  its 
limitations,  and  I  do  not  recommend  it  for 
those  who  cling  to  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  cultivation,  believing  in  cultivation  only 
when  weeds  are  about  to  take  the  crop.  The 
weeder  kills  the  weeds  before  they  get  well 
rooted ;  after  that  it  will  not  uproot  a  weed 
any  more  than  it  will  a  corn-plant  or  potato- 
plant.  Nor  is  it  a  satisfactory  implement 
for  very  stony  ground.  On  heavy  clays  it 
can  be  used  only  in  connection  with  the 
cultivator,  cutting  out  the  ridge  in  the  row 
and  leveling  the  surface.  The  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  owner  of  such 
land  does  well  to  buy  only  after  a  trial  of 
the  implement. 

But  the  owner  of  ordinary  soil  wanting 
to  kill  weeds  when  they  are  starting,  and 
wanting  to  prevent  a  crust  from  forming 
after  a  rain,  can  hardly  afford  to  be  without 
a  weeder.  It  does  rapid  work.  One  horse 
and  a  man  can  go  over  fifteen  to  eighteen 
acres  a  day.  The  long,  vibrating  teeth 
come  as  near  to  hoeing  the  plants  as  any- 
thing except  a  hand-hoe  can  do.  The 
weeder  must  be  used  at  the  right  time  to 
get  good  results,  but  its  work  is  so  rapid 
this  is  usually  possible.  To  give  the  plants 
a  chance,  use  the 
weeder.  If  the  soil 
has  been  made  loose 
with  sods,  and  has 
been  well  fittedfor 
planting,  a  weeder 
does  great  work. 


Partnership.— 
Implements  for 
farming  cost  a  very 
large  sum  of  money 
nowadays.  How 
much  money  can 
we  afford  to  spend 
in  this  way?  It  is 
always  a  question. 
For  myself  I  do  not 
like  partnerships 
very  well,  but  there 
is  a  plan  that  works 
well  with  new  im- 
plements. Let  two 
or  three  neighbors 
join  in  ordering 
something  they  be- 
lieve they  need,  thus  sharing  in  any  risk. 
If  the  implement  is  a  profitable  one  for 
them,  then  one  can  buy  out  the  others' 
shares  if  partnership  is  not  convenient,  and 
the  others  can  buy  for  themselves.  In  this 
way  all  learn  cheaply  and  safely  that  the 
implement  is  what  they  need.  We  must 
be  conservative,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  good  labor-saving  machinery. 

David. 

jS  a 

CONVENIENCES  FOR  FARMERS 

One  day  last  fall  I  was  driving  with  a 
friend  through  a  rural  section  which  I  had 
always  considered  a  little  more  progressive 
than  the  average  rural  community,  when  he 
made  the  remark,  "There  is  no  class  of  peo- 


nails  or  screws  and  a  few  hours  of  labor 
would  suffice  to  complete  some  convenience 
I  felt  this  remark  was  called  for. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  we  saw: 
Cellar  windows  banked  up  with  stable 
manure  to  protect  the  cellar  from  the  cold 
of  the  winter ;  numerous  barns  with  open- 
ings covered  on  the  outside  by  a  wooden 
shutter,  but  no  glass  on  the  inside ;  hog-pens 


VENTILATORS 

in  the  corner  of  the  barn-yard  so  arranged 
that  the  pigs  could  wallow  in  the  filth  of  the 
yard,  and  find,  if  they  could,  a  dry  spot 
under  the  roof  for  night ;  and  hundreds  of 
feeding-troughs  partially  full  of  sour  food 
more  or  less  soiled  by  different  animals. 

There  is  certainly  something  wrong  when  a 
farmer  will  go  without  the  little  conveniences 
which  go  so  far  to  make  life  more  enjoyable 
or  to  reduce  some  of  the 
hardships  of  farm  labor. 

Four  conveniences  are 
here  described  and  illus- 
trated, all  of  them  thor- 
oughly practical,  undeniably 
convenient  and  certainly  all 
within  the  mechanical  abil- 
ity of  the  average  farmer. 

The  model  trough  will  be 
found  not  only  a  conve- 
nience, but  a  food-saver.  It 
is  not  automatic  in  its  ac- 
tion, hence  will  require  the 
co-operation  of  the  farmer 
in  order  to  have  its  greatest 
value.  The  usual  V-shaped 
trough  is  made,  and  a  heavy 
plank  is  nailed  at  each  end 
projecting  out  a  few  inches, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  planks  should  be  heavy, 
so  that  the  animals  will  not 
be  likely  to  tip  the  trough 
over  while  feeding.  A  cover 
is  hinged  to  the  trough,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  the  hasp 
for  fastening  it  down  when 
closed  being  used  or  not,  as 
preferred.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
trough  follow.  If  a  number  of  pigs  or  sheep 
are  to  be  fed  out  of  doors  these  troughs 
will  enable  one  to  prepare  the  food  and  turn 
it  into  all  the  troughs  before  any  of  the 
animals  are  permitted  to  begin  eating.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  this,  as  every  farmer 
knows  who  has  filled  up  one  trough  at  a 
time,  going  back  to  the  barn  for  more  food 
each  time,  and  seeing,  when  he  has  finished, 
the  stock  that  were  fed  from  the  first  trough 


empty  in  the  morning  instead  of  full  of 
water,  or  in  winter  ice,  which  will  require 
considerable  hard  labor  to  remove.  A  glance 
will  convince  any  farmer  of  its  value. 

The  plan  shown  by  the  illustrations  of  the 
awning  and  ventilators  can  be  applied  to  any 
building  on  the  farm  where  stock  is  kept, 
including  the  poultry-houses.  Indeed,  I  am 
modest  enough  to  think  that  possibly  we 
may  solve  some  of  the 
vexedproblems  of  poultry- 
house  ventilation  by  some 
enlargement  of  the  plan 
indicated.  One  of  the 
illustrations  shows  the 
barn  window  with  its  min- 
iature awning,  which  is  so 
arranged  as  to  act  as  pro- 
tection from  the  sun  and 
the  air  as  well,  for  the  ven- 
tilators shown  in  the  other 
illustration  are  arranged 
sothat  they  are  in  the.barn 
under  the  shade  or  awn- 
ing. Inch  "auger-holes, 
four  in  number,  are  bored 
in  the  side  of  the  barn  di- 
rectly over  the  window. 
A  set  of  four  holes  may  be 
bored  a  few  inches  apart, 
so  as  to  have  one,  two  or 
three  sets  of  four  holes 
Over  each  set  of  holes  is 
fastened  at  one  end  with  a  screw  a  fan- 
shaped  board,  which  can  be  turned  down  to 
cover  the  holes  when  they  are  not  needed,  as 
in  the  cut.  The  awning  is  a  light  board — 
a  half-inch  board  is  sufficiently  heavy — 
fastened  with  small  hinges  to  a  cleat  placed 
above  the  holes  made  for  ventilation.  This 
awning  is  worked  with  hinged  arms  at 


each,  as  desired. 


THE  MODEL  TROUGH 


pie  in  the  world  that  have  so  few  conve- 
niences as  farmers."  I  felt  a  little  piqued  at 
the  remark,  as  I  had  previously  been  point- 
ing out  the  well-kept  and  thrifty-looking 
farms  in  the  section  through  which  we  were 
passing;  but  when  my  friend  pointed  out 
place  after  place  where  a  little  lumber,  a  few 


going  for  more  to  the  last  one  filled,  and 
thus  getting  more  than  their  share  of  food. 
Then  in  the  late  winter  and  spring,  when 
there  is  more  or  less  snow,  sleet  and  heavy 
rain,  the  cover  of  this  trough  will  be  found  a 
convenience  worth  having,  for  by  closing  it 
at  night  the  trough  is  found  clean  and 


WINDOW-COVER 


either  side,  as  shown.  When  the  wind  is 
blowing  violently  one  or  more  ventilators 
may  be  left  open,  but  the  air  is  prevented 
from  falling  directly  on  the  stock  by  the 
awning,  yet  it  reaches  the  interior  and 
accomplishes  its  purposes  quite  as  thor- 
oughly. In  the  summer  the  awning  will  be 
found  very  convenient  in  shutting  out  the 
sunshine  during  the  middle  of  the  day;  it 
will  also  be  of  assistance  when  closed  in 
keeping  out  the  cold  during  the  winter. 

In  the  window-cover  illustrated  will  be 
found  a  convenience  which  will  be  readily 
appreciated.  In  the  barn,  but  more  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  in  the  poultry-house,  one 
has  a  window  of  considerable  size  which  is 
necessary  for  light.  Such  windows  admit  a 
vast  amount  of  cold  during  the  winter,  and 
should  be  covered,  that  the  interior  of  the 
building  be  made  as  warm  as  possible.  The 
illustration  shows  how  this  may  be  easily 
done.  Make  a  frame  of  light  lumber— not 
more  than  inch  lumber  should  be  used- 
cover  one  side  of  it  with  building-paper 
— newspapers  will  do  if  well  tacked  on — 
and  hinge  this  cover  to  the  lower  ledge  of 
window-casing.  At  the  other  side  of  the 
board  fasten  hasps  as  shown.  At  night  this 
cover  is  raised  over  the  window  and  held  in 
place  by  wooden  pins  thrust  through  the 
staples,  over  which  the  hasps  go.  If  the 
window-opening  is  covered  with  wire  net- 
ting in  the  summer,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
poultry-houses,  and  the  window-sash  has 
been  taken  out  to  give  place  to  the  netting, 
this  cover  will  be  found  very  useful  to  close 
if  a  storm  comes  up  in  the  night  when  the 
fowls  are  in  the  house.  This  same  idea 
might  be  readily  used  in  protecting  cellar 
windows  during  the  winter,  using  them  on 
the  exposed  sides  of  the  building.  Surely  a 
neat  contrivance  such  as  shown  is  prefer- 
able to  banking  up  the  cellar  windows  with 
manure.  Geo.  R.  Knapp. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 


The  Birds.— The  birds  we  have  not 
always  with.  us.  With  few  excep- 
tions they  leave  us  here  in  the  fall 
and  don't  come  back  until  spring. 
But  the  discussions  about  the  usefulness  or 
injuriousness  of  many  of  them  will  always 
be  with  us,  it  seems.  I  find  that  the  farmers 
in  Europe  are  quarreling  over  the  bird  ques- 
tion about  as  much  as  we  are  in  this  country. 
The  bone  of  contention  in  parts  of  Europe 
at  this  time  is  the  thrush  family.  This 
family  embraces  some  of  the  most  noted 
singers,  and  I  well  remember  how  as  a  boy 
I  used  to  listen  with  rapture  to  their  power- 
ful flute-like  songs  on  warm  spring  evenings. 
These  thrushes,  like  our  robins  and  orioles, 
however,  are  fond  of  berries  and  other  fruits ; 
and  yet  even  with  the  comparative  greater 
scarcity  and  higher  value  of  such  products, 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  minimize  the  damage  side  of  the  question 
and  appreciate  their  good  services  in  destroy- 
ing insects.  Sometimes  the  same  charge  is 
made  against  the  thrushes  in  the  Old  World 
that  we  here  often  prefer  against  the  English 
sparrow ;  namely,  that  it  drives  other  birds 
away.  On  the  whole,  however,  this,  like 
other  birds,  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
thoughtful  among  European  soil-tillers. 


I  cannot  deny  that  I  often  suffer  quite 
seriously  from  bird  depredations.  I  harbor 
no  ill  feelings  against  the  robins,  catbirds, 
etc.,  when  they  take  a  few  strawberries  in 
my  garden.  They  are  welcome  to  that 
small  portion  of  the  crop  when  I  am  so 
bountifully  provided.  It  causes  me  some  an- 
noyance, however,  when  I  see  the  birds  take 
my  Juneberries  and  sweet  cherries  so  very 
greedily  that  in  some  years  it  is  hard  work 
to  get  what  I  want  for  myself.  I  am  so 
friendly  disposed  to  the  whole  bird  tribe, 
that  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I 
have  ever  allowed  a  gun  to  be  directed  to- 
ward a  bird  in  the  cherry-trees,  or  that  I 
have  ever  ordered  my  helpers  to  shoot  the 
blackbirds  in  the  corn-fields  which  were  pull- 
ing up  the  young  corn-plants  at  a  ruinous 
rate.  I  know  how  great  is  the  help  which  I 
receive  from  the  birds  in  my  fight  with  in- 
jurious insects,  and  for  this  reason— and 
possibly  on  sentimental  grounds  no  less— I 
am  the  birds'  friend,  and  in  any  doubtful 
question  give  to  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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A  Bird  Exhibit.— The  Bird  Protective  So- 
ciety, co-operating  with  the  Buffalo  Forestry 
Association, wishes  to  make  a  comprehensive 
bird  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
and  proposes  to  make  it  of  especial  interest 
to  agriculturists,  particularly  those  inter- 
ested in  the  forests  and  shade-trees.  The 
exhibit  will  consist  of  infected  sections  of 
various  kinds  of  trees,  on  which  will  be 
mounted  the  destroying  insects  in  their 
various  stages  of  development  and  the  birds 
that  devour  them.  All  the  exhibits  will  rep- 
resent the  bird  and  insect  life  in  as  natural  a 
way  as  possible,  and  give  a  most  impressive 
object-lesson  of  the  great  value  of  bird-life 
for  the  soil-tiller.  An  exhibit  of  this  kind 
has  never  been  made  at  other  expositions. 
That  it  would  be  not  only  extremely  inter- 
esting to  every  visitor  whatever  his  occupa- 
tion, to  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  but 
highly  instructive  and  undoubtedly  produc- 
tive of  practical  results  by  aiding  in  the 
direction  of  abolishing  the  nuisance  "of 
•  the  little  boy  with  the  little  gun"  roaming 
at  large  and  firing  away  at  every  feathered 
creature.  The  financial  help  asked  of  the 
Pan-American  managers— two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars— is  so  small  as  to 
appear  very  insignificant  compared  with  the 
benefits  expected  from  an  exhibit  that  in 
itself  would  add  so  much  interest  to  the  ex- 
position as  a  whole.  I  hope  that  the  man- 
agers will  quickly  respond  to  the  request 
of  the  Bird  Protective  Society. 


More  Catalogues.— In  these  days  of  the 
spread  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  the  scare 
that  it  has  created,  we  win  look  with  par- 
ticular interest  for  devices  to  apply  petro- 
leum or  kerosene  to  infested  trees  or  shrubs. 
I  have  catalogues  from  the  Gould's  Man- 
ufacturing Company  and  the  Field  Force- 
Pump  Company,  both  of  New  York,  and  the 
Deming  Company,  of  Ohio.  All  these  firms 
now  make  serviceable  sprayers  for  the  ap- 
plication of  petroleum  or  kerosene  in  me- 
chanical mixture  with  water.  This  is 
probably  the  most  convenient  and  most 
economical  way  of  applying  oil.  The  propor- 
tions can  be  easily  varied  in  these  spraying- 


machines  to  give  from  five  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  oil.  For  spraying  on  trees  or  shrubs 
in  leaf  we  cannot  safely  go  much  beyond  a 
ten-per-cent  oil  mixture,  while  dormant  trees 
will  stand  not  only  the  twenty-five-per-cent 
mixture,  but  clear  petroleum  without  injury. 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  like  the  regular  ker- 
osene emulsion.  It  is  a  nasty  thing  to  handle 
and  spray,  to  say  the  least ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  any  whale-oil  soap  preparation.  As 
J  have  no  "Kerowater"  or  oil-water  sprayer 
in  my  equipment,  I  am  using,  and  shall  use 
for  this  season  at  least,  my  Empire  King 
sprayer  for  spraying  the  clear  petroleum,  and 
I  shall  go  at  it,  spraying  every  tree  that  is 
affected,  or  suspected  to  be,  just  as  soon  as 
the  snow  goes  down  a  little.  The  treatment 
is  rather  expensive,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
spray  a  tree  with  petroleum  unless  I  am  rea- 
sonably sure  it  needs  it.  But  every  tree  on  in- 
fected premises  needs  to  be  closely  watched. 

% 

A  very  complete  catalogue  comes  from 
the  Iowa  Seed  Company.  It  offers  seed  of  the 
sand  vetch  (which  I  take  to  be  the  hairy 
vetch,  Vicia  villosa)  at  a  very  reasonable 
figure.  This  plant  is  now  much  talked  about, 
and  recommended  by  our  station  experts  as 
a  cover  crop  for  apple  orchards.  Professor 
Craig  says  that  he  finds  five  pecks  to  be 
about  the  right  quantity  to  be  sown  an  acre. 
Seed  should  be  sown  about  August  1st.  It  is 
hardy,  will  make  a  complete  mat  by  winter, 
and  provide  a  splendid  winter  mulch  and 
protection.  As  the  seed  for  an  acre  will  cost 
a  little  over  five  dollars,  at  present  prices, 
I  will  be  able  to  give  this  vetch  at  least  a 
good  trial,  although  it  is  as  yet  a  little  too 
expensive  to  be  used  for  large  orchards  and 
in  a  general  way.  It  is  probably  not  difficult 
to  grow  seed,  and  American  growers  may 
find  it  a  profitable  crop,  as  the  demand  for 
seed  will  surely  increase  rapidly. 

% 

I  must  try  this  Idaho  coffee-pea,  said  to 
be  entirely  different  from  the  soy-bean,  or 
American  coffee-berry,  claimed  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Idaho  and  being  very  productive. 
"When  roasted  and  ground  it  has  the  flavor 
of  coffee.  The  peas  when  boiled  without 
roasting  are-  equal  to  ordinary  garden-peas. 
Of  -especial  value  for  its  drought-resisting 
qualities."  Spelt  is  also  found  among  the 
novelties.  This  probably  is  the  grain  the  bo- 
tanical name  of  which  is  Triticum  Spelta, 
and  which,  according  to  Webster,  has  been 
much  cultivated  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land for  food,  being  also  known  under  the 
name  "German  wheat."  I  have  never  grown 
this  plant,  but  will  try  it  this  year.  In  the 
meantime  I  would  like  to  have  reports  of 
readers  who  are  acquainted  with  its  merits 
from  their  own  personal  experience. 
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The  modest  catalogue  of  the  Ford  Seed 
Company  offers  "not  many  pictures,  but  lots 
of  good  seeds  for  your  money."  In  the  list  of 
strawberries  the  following  three  are  given 
the  greatest  prominence  by  especially  large 
type :  Dole,  Hero  and  Sample.  In  an  earlier 
issue  I  stated  that  J.  H.  Hale  named  the 
Sample  as  his  first  choice  for  a  berry  for 
general  cultivation.  It  is  a  midseason  berry, 
very  productive,  and  the  fruit  large  and  of 
good  quality.  In  the  list  of  gooseberries  I 
find  Columbus  and  Chautauqua.  I  have  not 
had  these  two  together  so  I  could  compare 
them,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
they  are  not  practically  the  same.  I  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  Columbus. 


A  very  large  catalogue,  and  not  the  least 
attractive  in  the  lot,  is  that  sent  me  by  the 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Company.  It  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  Sample  straw- 
berry: "One  of  the  very  best  berries  and 
seems  to  succeed  nearly  everywhere.  Plants 
strong,  large  and  healthy,  producing  in  pro- 
fusion large,  dark-colored  berries  of  uniform 
size  and  color,  firm  enough  to  ship  well. 
Believe  this,  like  Bubach,  will  become  one 
of  the  standard  sorts  for  both  home  and 
market."  Of  Glen  Mary,  which  was  Mr. 
Hale's  second  choice,  the  catalogue  says : 
"Berries  large  to  very  large,  often  flattened, 
bright  deep  red  on  surface,  light  red  to  cen- 
ter, sweet,  rich,  good  flavor.  Season  medium 
to  late.  One  of  the  most  productive,  and 
holds  its  size  well  to  end  of  season.  Plant 
very  vigorous.  One  of  the  best  for  home  use 
and  near  market."  Kough  Eider  is  also  here 
catalogued.  I  find  this  quite  a  vigorous 
grower  and  good  plant-maker.  Mr.  L.  J. 
Farmer,  the  introducer,  assured  me  while  at 
Rochester,  during  our  horticultural  meeting, 
that  this  berry  would  surely  become  as  pop- 
ular as  Bubach  in  its  time.  I  believe  it  is  a 
berry  having  perfect  blossoms. 

T.  Greiner. 


ORCHARD 
fAND  5MALL  FRUIT,! 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Infected  Twigs. — J.  H.  B.,  Estill  Springs, 
Tenn.,  writes:  "Kindly  let  me  know  it  the  in- 
closed twigs  are  infected  with  the  San  Jose  scale." 

Reply:— The  twigs  are  perfectly  free  from 
insects  or  their  eggs.  There  is,  however,  a  few 
very  minute  pustules,  due  probably  to  the  pres- 
ence of  some  fungus  in  the  bark,  but  I  cannot  see 
that  it  has  hurt  the  twigs. 

Yellow  Locust  Seedlings.— C.  B.,  Astoria, 
111.  Gather  the  seed  at  any  time  between  now 
and  spring.  When  ready  to  sow  put  it  in  a  milk- 
pan  and  cover  with  hot  water,  stirring  the  seed 
at  the  same  time.  Allow  it  to  stand  until  cool. 
Some  of  the  seed  will  swell  up  at  once.  Pour  off 
and  remove  these  swollen  seeds;  add  more  hot 
water,  and  repeat  the  treatment  until  all  the  seed 
is  swollen.  If  the  seed  is  mixed  with  moist  sand 
in  autumn,  and  kept  frozen  in  winter,  scalding  is 
not  necessary.  The  treatment  recommended, 
however,  is  generally  more  convenient  than  mix- 
ing with  sand. 

Formalin — Paris  Green  and  London 
Purple.— M.  W.  G.,  Lewistown,  Mo.,  writes: 
"Please  tell  me  about  formalin  as  an  insecticide — 
how  to  prepare  it  for  use,  how  much  to  use,  its 
efficiency,  cost,  and  all  about  it.  What  brand  is 

desirable?  Tell  me,  also,  what  brand  or  brands 

of  both  Paris  green  and  London  purple  are 
reliable.  I  lost  most  of  my  fruit  last  year 
through  adulterated  drugs." 

Eeply  :— Formalin  is  not  an  insecticide,  but  is 
used  for  disinfectant  purposes.  It  is  a  good  pre- 
servative of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  when 
used  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  in  water,  but 
material  preserved  in  it  is  not  fit  to  eat,  and  its 

use  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  museums.  1 

know  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  Paris  green  and 
London  purple  of  proper  strength,  and  the  only 
way  you  can  be  at  all  sure  of  it  is  by  buying 
through  some  reliable  drug-house. 

Best  Fruits— Soil  Washing— Cherry- 
trees  from  Sprouts.— G.  W.  F.,  Durand,  111., 
writes:  "What  varieties  of  fruits  are  best  for 
extreme  northern  Illinois?  Will  land  on  a  side- 
hill  wash  worse  if  subsoiled?— — Are  sprouts 
from  cherry-trees  suitable  to  set  out  for  trees?"  , 

Reply:— The  best  list  of  fruits  for  northern 
Illinois  is  perhaps  that  given  in  the  Illinois  Horti- 
cultural Society's  report,  which  is  as  follows: 
Apples  (for  a  farmer's  orchard  of  one  hundred 
trees)— Summer  varieties,  two  Red  Astrachan, 
four  Duchess,  two  Benoni,  two  Whitney,  two 
Yellow  Transparent.  Fall  varieties,  six  Wealthy, 
two  McMahon,  four  Fameuse,  two  Longfield,  two 
Ramsdell  Sweet.  Early  winter,  five  Jonathan, 
seven  Grimes  Golden,  two  Tallman  Sweet,  five 
Roman  Stem.  Late  winter,  six  Minkler,  ten  Wil- 
low Twig,  fifteen  Northwestern  Greening,  ten 
Salome,  ten  Ben  Davis,  four  White  Pippin.  Pears- 
Standard— Keiffer,  Flemish  Beauty,  Bartlett, 
Seckle.  Dwarf— Angouleme,  Howell.  Peaches— 
Elberta,  Stump,  Champion.  Cherries— (Early) 
Richmond,  (English)  Morello.  Plums— DeSoto, 
Lombard,  Wolf.  Blackberries— Snyder,  Ancient 
Briton.  Raspberries— Eureka,  Loudon,  Older, 
Columbian.  Grapes— Moore's  Early,  Concord, 
Worden,  Niagara.  Gooseberries— Downing.  Cur- 
rants—Red Dutch,  Victoria,  White  Grape.  Straw- 
berries—(Staminate)  Splendid,  Bederwood ;  (Pis- 
tillate) Crescent,  Warfield.  No.  Not  unless 

the  tree  is  not  grafted.  If  grafted  the  sprouts  are 
probably  worthless. 

Apple  Seedlings. — A.  E.  M.,  Arthursburg, 
N.  Y.  If  you  wish  to  raise  apple-trees  from  the 
seed,  you  can  gather  the  seed  from  cider-pomace 
by  washing  the  pomace  in  water.  The  seed  being 
heavier  than  the  fleshy  part  of  the  apple  readily 
sinks,  and  if  a  small  stream  of  water  is  run  into 
the  vessel  containing  the  pomace,  and  the  whole 
kept  agitated,  the  pomace  will  be  washed  over. 
The  seed  should  then  be  mixed  with  sand  and 
stored  by  burying  in  the  ground  over  winter. 
About  ten  days  before  the  land  is  in  first-class 
condition  for  sowing  the  seed,  which  will  generally 
be  about  the  fifth  of  May,  the  seed  should  be 
brought  into  the  house  or  other  warm  place  and 
stirred  each  day;  when  it  has  started  a  little  it 
should  be  sown.  Treated  in  this  way  it  comes 
up  much  more  evenly  than  if  sown  before  it  is 
started.  It  should  be  covered  about  one  inch, 
and  the  best  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  It  is  customary 
to  sow  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart,  and  to 
cultivate  with  a  horse,  but  in  the  garden  eighteen 
inches  will  be  found  an  abundance  of  room  be- 
tween the  rows  of  seedlings  the  first  year.  I 
would  sow  about  twenty  good,  plump  seeds  to  the 
foot  of  row.  The  seedlings  should  have  first-class 
cultivation  all  summer.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  they  should  be  dug  and  used  for  root-graft- 
ing in  the  winter,  or  planted  out  for  top-working. 
If  they  are  very  small  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
which  will  frequently  be  the  case;  if  they  are 
injured  by  insects,  or  if  the  soil  is  not  good,  then 
they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  another  year, 
by  which  time  they  should  certainly  be  large 
enough  for  grafting. 

Best  Shade-trees — Ornamental  Vine- 
Dewberry.— L.  C,  Alma,  Michigan,  writes: 
"What  kind  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  will  do 

best  on  our^soil?  What  kind  of  tall-growing 

vine  for  the  house  will  do  best?  How  is  the 

catalpa  as  a  shade-tree  ?  How  do  you  treat  and 

care  for  the  dewberry?  The  Fakm  and  Fire- 
side is  a  gem.  It  is  a  member  of  our  family,  and 
we  could  hardly  do  without  it." 

Reply  :— Probably  the  best  all-around  shade- 
tree  for  the  Northern  states  is  the  white  or  water 


elm,  but  the  hackberry  is  equally  good.  On  good 
soils  the  hard  maple  is  especially  desirable.  The 
basswood  is  also  excellent.  Any  of  these  are 

good  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes.  1  think 

the  best  vine  for  covering  a  porch  is  probably  our 
native  Virginia  creeper.  There  is  a  form  of  this 
that  clings  to  stonework,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Englemann's  Virginia  creeper,  and  is 
excellent  for  training  over  foundations  or  on  stone 
or  brick  work  of  any  kind,  but  that  with  a  rough 
surface  is  best.  The  catalpa  is  a  very  fast- 
growing,  excellent  shade-tree  for  sections  not 
more  severe  than  southern  Iowa.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  really  sound  catalpa  in  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota or  the  Dakotas.  It  is,  however,  worth  grow- 
ing in  many  sections  where  it  is  not  quite  hardy; 
as,  for  instance,  about  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
where  it  will  generally  flower  well  and  give 
variety  to  the  landscape  by  reason  of  its  peculiarly 
large  foliage,  but  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  very 

desirable  shade-tree  there.  Probably  the  best 

way  for  handling  the  dewberry  is  planting  it 
about  four  feet  apart  in  rows  seven  feet  apart.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  the  vines  should  be  drawn 
together  and  some  hay  placed  under  them  to  keep 
the  fruit  off  the  ground.  Aside  from  this  treat- 
ment it  should  be  managed  in  the  same  way  as 
raspberries.  In  very  severe  sections  it  is  desirable 
to  cover  it  in  winter  with  earth  or  mulch. 

Plum-tree  Not  Fruiting— Peaches 
Dropping.— C.  H.,  Penline,  Pa.  Your  plum- 
tree  that  blooms  full  and  does  not  set  any  fruit  is 
very  likely  a  variety  that  has  imperfect  flowers, 
or  at  least  flowers  that  are  not  fertile  when  im- 
pregnated with  their  own  pollen.  As  a  rule 
plum-trees  do  best  when  several  varieties  are 
mixed.  This  is  specially  true  of  most  of  our 
native  kinds.  I  had  a  little  experience  about 
fifteen  years  ago  with  some  Wild  Goose  plum- 
trees  which  had  never  borne  fruit,  although 
they  flowered  profusely  every  year  and  were 
large,  fine  trees;  but  they  finally  became  very 
productive  after  some  other  varieties,  particularly 
native  kinds,  in  their  vicinity  began  to  produce 
flowers.  I  rather  think  that  in  your  case  the 
planting  of  some  other  varieties  near  the  one  you 

now  have  would  probably  remedy  the  trouble.  

The  reason  your  peaches  fall  from  the  tree  and 
have  small  drops  of  gum  upon  them  is  probably 
that  they  are  stung  by  the  curculio.  This  insect 
injures  both  the  plum  and  the  peach.  It  winters 
over  in  its  mature  state,  which  is  as  a  small  snout- 
beetle.  In  the  spring  it  emerges  from  its  winter 
quarters  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  peach  or  the 
plum.  The  growth  of  the  young  in  the  fruit 
causes  the  latter  to  drop  off  in  the  case  of  the 
European  plums,  but  with  our  native  sorts  and 
on  the  peach  will  often  only  make  a  wound,  from 
which  the  gum  exudes  from  a  rough  scar.  The 
remedy  for  this  insect  is  jarring  the  trees  as  soon 
as  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring,  which  is 
about  the  time  the  flowers  are  unfolding.  To  do 
this  successfully  the  ground  should  be  first  cov- 
ered with  a  sheet  and  the  tree  jarred,  which 
causes  the  beetles  to  fall  to  the  ground.  This  work 
should  be  repeated  every  morning  so  long  as  the 
beetles  can  be  gathered,  and  is  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  progressive  plum-growers  for 
removing  this  insect.  Spraying  with  Paris  green 
will  also  destroy  this  insect,  but  the  spraying  of 
peach  or  plum  trees  is  a  rather  dangerous  opera- 
tion, as  the  foliage  seems  to  be  quite  sensitive, 
and  I  have  such  poor  success  in  the  way  of  sprays 
on  this  class  of  fruit  that  I  have  given  them  up 
almost  altogether  as  a  remedy  for  the  curculio, 
although  I  still  use  Bordeaux  mixture  for  fruit-rot. 

Osage-orange  Seedlings.— A.  S.,  Martins- 
ville, Ind.  1.  The  Osage  orange  will  hardly  grow  as 
fast  as  the  yellow  locust,  but  when  young  will 
grow  nearly  as  fast  as  the  honey-locust.  2.  The 
oranges  should  be  gathered  and  rotted  until  the 
pulp  will  separate  from  the  seeds,  when  the  seeds 
should  be  washed  out.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  the  nursery  the  first  year,  and  the  seedlings 
transplanted  when  one  year  old.  When  the  seed 
is  washed  out  it  should  be  mixed  with  dry  sand  at 
once,  or  else  dried  and  stored  in  a  cold  place.  I 
think  it  best  to  mix  the  seed  with  sand  and  then 
bury  it  out  of  doors  where  it  will  be  frozen  slightly 
during  winter.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  about 
early  corn-planting  time,  in  rich  soil,  sowing 
about  twenty-five  seeds  to  the  foot,  in  rows  thirty 
inches  apart,  and  covered  about  one  inch  deep. 
It  is  generally  best  to  sprout  the  seed  before  it  is 
sown.  To  do  this  successfully,  if  the  seed  is 
mixed  with  sand,  it  should  be  kept  moist  and 
stirred  daily  until  the  seed  shows  sign  of  starting. 
As  soon  as  it  has  sprouted  even  a  very  little,  and 
before  the  sprouts  are  long,  it  should  be  sown.  If 
the  seed  is  dry,  and  it  is  intended  to  sprout  it 
before  it  is  sown,  it  should  be  covered  with  water 
for  from  two  to  three  weeks  before  planting ;  but 
the  water  must  be  changed  every  day,  or  there  is 
danger  of  the  seed  being  seriously  injured.  As 
soon  as  the  seed  is  well  swollen  it  should  be  spread 
out  on  the  floor  and  stirred  each  day  until  it 
starts,  when  it  should  be  sown.  The  advantage 
of  sprouting  the  seed  before  sowing  is  that  it 
comes  up  quicker  and  a  more  even  stand  is 
secured.  It  is  very  important  to  stir  the  seed 
daily  when  sprouting  it  or  it  will  start  unevenly. 
One  pound  of  seed  will  generally  produce  three 
thousand  to  four  thousand  plants.  In  planting 
they  should  be  set  on  rich  soil  if  a  strong  growth 
is  wanted,  and  one  should  plan  to  have  them  not 
nearer  than  eight  feet  apart  each  way  if  they  are 
to  be  good  for  posts ;  but  the  trees  should  be 
crowded  throughout  their  growth,  in  order  to 
make  them  take  on  the  upright  form,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  if  they  are  set  eight  feet  apart  to 
begin  with.  It  would  be  all  right  to  set  them  at 
this  distance,  however,  and  fill  in  between  with 
some  other  tree ;  but  this  nurse-tree  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  Osage 
orange.  Or  the  Osage  orange  may  be  planted  four 
feet  apart  each  way,  to  be  thinned  out  later,  when 
other  trees  will  not  be  necessary  for  crowding. 
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Good  PLANTER 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 
Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas, 

Beans,  Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,  etc. 
It  should  plantin  hills,  drills  or  check  atthe  will  of  I 
the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or  I 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry  I 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other  I 
honiH  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 
per  acre. 

EASILY  ADJUSTED.       EASY  TO  HANDLE. 

WEIGHS  150  LBS.  I 


The  Eg  lips  &  \ 

Corn  Planter*  and 
Fertilizer*  Distributer 

does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops  I 
seed  from  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from  I 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strongly  I 
built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.  | 

Box  HO,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


HENCH 


Improved  Riding  & 
Walking 

CULTIVATOR 

Moveable  spindle  guides 
it  right  or  left  at  touch. 
Levers  for  lifting  each 
drag  bar  or  both  may  be 
lifted  by  one  lever.  Cen- 
ter lever  regulates  width 
—to  or  from  row  at  will 
while  operating.  Coil 
spring  pressure  regulates 
depth  of  shovels.  Sdouble 
pointed  shovels,  2  hilling 
shovels  and  dirt  guards 
with  each  cultivator. 
^Holds  right  up  to  the  row 
on  a  hillside  without  "rid- 
S  ingdown"  or  throwing  over.  Light  draft,  easy  to 
I  handle.perfectin  work.  Spring  trip  shovels.  Double 
l  Row  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer  attachment  extra. 
,  Agents  wanted.    Catalog  K  and  special  terms  free. 

.  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  YORK,  PA. 


Did  You  Get  One? 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
this  wonderful  20th  Cen- 
tury Buggy  that  we  have 
decided  to  continue  the 
same  offer  for  March. 
Never  in  history  has  such 
I  buggy  been  of-  $35.95 
fered  at  the  price, 


If  you  did  not  see  our 
February  offer  send  for  our  Catalogue  A. 
UNITED  MF«.  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SEED  QORN 
75c  a  Bu.  and  up.  H  8ft  B  ^ 

Michigan  Northern  Grown  Is  the  earliest  and  pro- 
duces largest  crops.  Hammond's  Sixty  Day  Flint, 
American  Pride  Early  Tellow  Dent  and  Thor- 
oughbred White  Dent  are  the  3  famous  varieties  to- 
day. American  Pride  made  197  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
Fifteen  other  sorts.  Catalog  fully  describing  these  won- 
derful corns  and  other  seeds  sent  free  on  request. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.. 
Formerly  of  Fifid J.  Box  48,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  RE  ID  is  guaranteed  in  every 
respect.  Send  for  catalogue  No. 
12.  Trial  free. 

A.  H.  REID 
30th and  Market  Sts.,   -   PHILADA.,  PA. 


DUMPING 

Fencing  Machines, 

'Sendforfree  catalog.  Eureka  Fence  Btfg  Co 
Wire  at  cost.   Box  37,  Richmond.  Ind. 


S.  &  B. 

Earth  Auger, 

Sample  at 
cost  to 
introduce. 
3  STYLES, 
9  SIZES 


Perfect  Butter 

— the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
.  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
Sand  flavors  of  animal,  feed  or 
s  stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

will  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Made  in  vari- 
ous sizes  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogtie*ofFarm 

dairy  supplies,  l.  r.  Lewis,  Mir.,  Bosl9  .  Cortland.  N.V 

WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buegy  Wheel*,  tire  on,  for  $7.25.  with 
axles  welded  and  set,  $10.60.  All  sizesand 
grades,  %  to  i  in.  tread,  steel  or  rubber  tires, 
l  Write  for  catalogue  giving  instructions  for 
3  ordering  and  how  to  obtain  a  Wagon  Umbrella  Free. 
j  Rubber  tired  Buggies  $58.  Buggy  Tops  $5.65.  No.  2 
-Wheels  for  repair  work.  85.50.    Order  at  once  to  get 

Ethesepricea.  w.  F.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


Employment 


that  net8  850  to 
#175  a  month. 
The  work  is  light 
and  pleasant, 
town  or  country, 
traveling  or  at 


No  gentleman  or  lady  of  fair  business  ability  but 
can  succeed  i: 


home.  _ 

in  it  wherever  the  English  language  is  used. 
No  Investment,  no  risk.  ^Special  inducements  NOW. 


Address  K.  Hannaford,  135  Times  Bide.,  New  York. 


BSbbBEbBS*  strong.  C 


STRONGEST 

~S.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken. 
!  tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 
I  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

•  Box  18.         Winchester,  Indiana,  C  8.  A. 


Ejt»b.Ss3'32  Cl^AI  CC0P   EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Tb»  SLftLCa  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices.  JESSE  HARDEN, 
109  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Mi. 


GINSENG 


810.  In  plants  produce  $1,069.10  In  10 
telling  how  to  grow  It ,4c 


Lakeside  Ginseng  Gardens ,  Amber, N.Y. 


>d  Crop  Seed-Potatoes  the  best  that  grow,  etc. 
■<  Catalogue  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


D  A  TENT  secured  or  money  all  returned.  Exam.  Free* 
1  Al  Ell  1   OOLLA1LEK  &  CO.,  1040  F.  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


MELON  CULTURE 

The  shippers  of  the  genuine  Rocky 
Ford  melon  grown  in  Colorado  make 
the  claim  that  the  Eastern-grown 
melon  of  this  variety  lacks  the  true 
flavor  and  sweetness.  This  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  which 
favor  its  growth  in  Colorado.  Theoretically 
this  claim  is  very  plausible,  but  several  years' 
experience  with  this  variety  in  the  Eastern 
states  justifies  the  writer  in  contradicting 
the  assertion.  I  have  successfully  cultivated 
this  variety  and  sold  the  melons  to  private 
customers,  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  in 
competition  with  the  melons  direct  from 
Rocky  Ford,  and  have  usually  securedhigher 
prices,  made  heavier  sales  and  been  gener- 
ally assured  of  the  superior  quality  of  the 
home-grown  fruit.  The  past  season  I  sold 
all  I  could  grow  to  high-class  fancy  grocers 
who  sold  almost  exclusively  to  an  aristo- 
cratic trade,  in  preference  to  the  shipped 
stock,  buying  of  the  latter  only  when  our 
supplies  were  inadequate. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  order 
to  grow  melons  having  this  peculiar  qual- 
ity I  gave  very  liberal  fertilization,  as  well 
as  special  culture.  One  of  the  first  con- 
siderations was  the  selection  of  field,  a 
timothy  sod  being  the  ideal  location  for  the 
melon-patch.  This  was  plowed  just  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  ground  permitted  work- 
ing, repeatedly  cut  up  with  disk,  spring- 
tooth  and  Acme  harrows  until  planting-time 
—the  of  tener  and  more  thorough,  the  better 
for  the  crop.  Marking  out  the  field  at  six 
feet,  I  then  used  a  shovel  to  dig  a  hole  six  to 
eight  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  across 
at  the  intersection  of  the  marks,  thoroughly 
loosening  the  bottom  with  a  spading-fork. 
A  wagon  loaded  with  fine  and  thoroughly 
rotted  horse  manure,  the  older  the  better, 
was  then  driven  astride  the  row  and  a  good 
forkful  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  hole, 
after  which  a  heaping  pint  measure  of  special 
melon  fertilizer  was  evenly  scattered  over 
the  bottom,  sides  and  earth  taken  from  the 
hole.  This  was  then  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  horse  manure  and  soil  removed  with  a 
potato-hook  or  hoe,  filling  the  hill  to  within 
a  half  inch  of  the  level.  A  man  following 
threw  on  top  of  this  from  two  to  three 
inches  of  fine  soil,  and  another  with  a  rake 
leveled  off  the  hill  and  took  out  all  rubbish 
or  pieces  of  sod  on  the  surface,  leaving  the 
hill  fully  a  foot  across  on  top.  On  this  was 
evenly  scattered  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
seeds,  to  secure  a  full  stand.  These  hills 
were  afterward  thinned  to  three  plants 
each.  A  covering  of  the  lightest,  loosest 
soil  was  placed  on  the  seeds  to  a  depth  of 
from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch. 
Immediately  after  planting  an  application 
of  air-slaked  lime,  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  one  quart  to  each  hill,  was  evenly 
spread  over  and  around  the  same  on  a  space 
about  two  feet  across.  If  a  rain  "baked"  the 
soil,  a  rake  was  used  to  loosen  the  surface. 
After  the  plants  broke  ground  a  "finger- 
weeder"  was  used  among  them,  breaking 
the  crust  and  killing  the  weeds.  Next  the 
hills  were  thinned,  and  again  loosened  with 
a  hoe  or  the  finger-weeder.  The  ground 
was  cultivated  meantime  as  often  as  practi- 
cal with  a  horse-tool  as  deeply  as  possible, 
and  this  was  continued  until  the  plants 
began  to  cover  the  ground. 

After  thinning.and  when  the  plants  became 
well  established,  the  special  fertilization 
began.  This  consisted  of  from  three  to  five 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  an  acre,  distributed  around  rather 
than  on  the  hill,  and  being  very  careful  not 
to  allow  any  of  this  powerful  salt  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  to 
avoid  fatal  "burning."  From  the  time  of 
the  first  application  the  plants  fairly  "ran 
away  with  themselves,"  and  where  a  block 
of  plants  was  left  without  this  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  the  plants  later  appeared, 
in  comparison  with  the  nitrate-treated  hills, 
as  having  been  stunted  with  a  blight,  al- 
though the  fertilization  already  given  them 
produced  a  great  crop. 

This  fertilization  with  nitrate  of  soda  is 
what  gives  flavor,  sweetness,  richness  and 
the  lusciousness  so  much  desired  in  this 
as  well  as  any  other  melon.  With  this  ni- 
trate treatment  it  is  desirable  to  pinch  off 
the  ends  of  the  main  vines,  as  well  as  the 
laterals,  as  otherwise  the  vines  will  be- 
come so  dense  as  to  shut  off  the  sunlight 
from  the  fruit  and  delay  ripening.  How- 
ever, planting  at  a  greater  distance,  say 
eight  or  even  ten  feet,  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  cutting  the  vines  bacl*. 

The  dressing  of  lime,  aside  from  render- 
ing the  plant-food  rapidly  available,  tends 
to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  striped  beetle, 
while  a  dusting  or  two  of  well-slaked  lime 
made  while  the  dew  is  on  will  effectually 
drive  them  off.  R.  M.  W. 


IMPROVING  PASTURE 

A  correspondent  from  Creston,  Iowa, 
writes:  "How  can  I  get  rid  of  wire-grass 
or  tickle-grass  in  a  pasture  that  is  too  rough 
to  be  plowed?  Last  spring  I  thought  I 
would  kill  it  with  manure,  but  it  seemed  to 
grow  all  the  better.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  seed  a  piece  of  land  with  clover,  timothy 
and  blue-grass,  with  a  nurse  crop  of  one  half 
rye  and  one  half  oats,  and  use  it  for  pas- 
ture? Would  the  cattle  destroy  the  blue- 
grass  plants  if  taken  off  in  wet  weather?" 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the  same  grass 
in  mind  that  our  correspondent  has,  but  I 
may  venture  to  make  the  following  sugges- 
tion: The  grass  in  question  is  an  annual, 
and  therefore  it  dies  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Now,  what  he  must  do  is  to  start 
some  strong-growing  perennial  grass  on  the 
same  land,  so  that  when  the  wire-grass  dies 
in  the  fall  the  other  grass  will  remain  on  the 
ground.  No  doubt  the  first  year  there  would 
be  some  places  where  the  wire-grass  would 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  it 
might  even  smother  it  out' here  and  there, 
but  in  a  year  or  two  of  this  treatment  the 
annual  must  disappear.  A  good  grass  to  use 
for  this  purpose  is  smooth  brome-grass 
(Bromus  inermis),  of  which  so  much  has 
been  written  in  recent  years.  It  would  for 
this  purpose  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  little 
Kentucky  blue-grass  with  the  brome-grass, 
as  the  latter  is  so  very  tenacious  and  spread- 
ing when  it  is  once  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  break  the  sod  some- 
what in  order  to  give  the  seeds  of  these 
grasses  an  opportunity  to  get  their  roots 
started  into  the  soil.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
too  heavy  seeding.  It  pays  to  give  the 
ground  plenty  of  seed. 

As  to  the  second  question,  I  may  say  that 
a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  kind  of  soil 
one  is  dealing  with  whether  it  will  pay  to 
sow  the  mixture  proposed.  For  my  own 
part  I  do  not  like  to  put  blue-grass  in  with 
timothy,  as  the  blue-grass  is  quite  apt  to 
"run  out"  the  timothy;  but  there  are  places 
where  this  danger  is  not  to  be  feared,  or 
where  blue-grass  is  desired,  and  in  such 
cases  I  should  agree  with  our  correspon- 
dent's suggestion.  Do  not  sow  the  "nurse 
crop"  of  rye  and  oats  too  thickly,  or  the 
little  grass-plants  will  be  smothered  out  by 
the  rank,  dense  growth.  Do  not  pasture 
much  the  first  year,  and,  in  fact,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  pasture  heavily  so  long 
as  the  ground  is  at  all  soft,  which  may  be 
for  several  years.  Every  year  that  the  grass- 
plants  have  to  grow  they  become  better 
rooted  and  better  able  to  endure  the  tramp- 
ing and  cropping  of  cattle.— Charles  E. 
Bessey,  in  Breeder's  Gazette. 

% 

CEMENT  WALKS  AND  FLOORS 

Any  one  of  fairly  good  sense  can  make  a 
splendid  sidewalk  or  barn  floor  with  three 
inches  of  grout  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  of  top  coat.  These  points  only  are 
necessary,  and  they  are  absolutely  so:  A 
firm,  solid  foundation,  good  fresh  cement 
thoroughly  mixed  with  gravel  or  sharp  sand ; 
the  grout  must  be  solidly  tamped,  and  the 
top  coat  must  be  put  on  the  grouting  within 
a  few  hours.  It  is  best  to  do  it  at  once.  Two 
hundred  pounds  (one  half  barrel)  of  Portland 
cement  to  one  hundred  heaping  shovelfuls 
of  good  gravel  is  ample  for  the  first,  or 
foundation,  coat,  and  three  inches  is  ample 
of  thickness.  To  save  material  this  should 
be  laid  evenly,  by  gage,  over  an  even  foun- 
dation. The  top  coat  should  be  two  parts  of 
sharp  screened  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and 
troweled  down  perfectly  smooth,  leaving  not 
a  single  hole,  however  minute,  by  which 
water  may  reach  the  foundation  and  freeze 
there.  It  is  generally  more  convenient  to 
put  the  top  coat  on  as  the  operator  proceeds, 
and  best  that  it  is  done  then;  but  if  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  one  can  wait  twenty- 
four  hours  before  applying  it.  An  inch  coat 
of  earth  or  sand  should  be  applied  as  soon 
as  the  top  coat  has  set  or  hardened  enough 
to  prevent  the  earth  sticking  to  it,  and  it  is 
best  that  this  dirt  or  sand  should  remain 
there  a  week.  This  is  done  that  it  may  dry 
slowly  and  evenly.  Masons  will  tell  you  to 
use  five  to  one,  even  three  to  one,  for  grout- 
ing, and  half  and  half  and  five  to  three  for 
top  coat ;  but  I  know  that  nine  to  one  (with 
plenty  of  elbow-grease)  for  grouting  will 
last  forever. 

If  the  operator  has  more  time  than  money, 
screen  your  gravel,  use  nine  to  one,  mix  it 
thoroughly,  and  then  mix  it  a  little  more, 
and  tamp  it  in  the  same  manner.  Cement 
sidewalks  laid  on  the  principal  street  of  a 
city  thirty  years  ago  are  just  as  good  as 
when  laid.  A  cement  wall  can  be  made  for 
at  least  half  the  cost  of  a  stone  wall.  It  will 
exclude  all  dampness,  and  will  last  forever. 
Any  man  of  sense  can  make  it,  too.— S.  E. 
Barry,  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fertilize 


the  soil,  and  thereby  dou- 
ble the  yield  of  trees  and 
plants,  by  using 


Babbitt's 


Potash 


Made  by 

\  T.BaMtt,  New  York. 

Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  everywhere. 


Always  Fresh. 
Always  the  Best. 


FERSinS 


are  sold  everywhere. 

1801  Seed  Annual  free. 
0.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


SCRAPE  wiS 

Greatest,  Cheapest  Pood  on  Earth 
for  Sheep,  Swine.  Cattle, 
Poultry,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  8100  to  you  to  read  what 

SaLzer's  catalog  says  abont  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  make  you  rich;  12  tons 
of  hay  and  lots  of  pasture  per  acre,  to  also 
Bromus,  Peaoat,  Spellz  (100  bu.  corn,  260 
bu.  oats  per  a,.)  etc.,  etc. 

For  this  Notice  and  10c. 

we  mall  biff  catalog  end  10  Farm  Seed 
iS'ovtlties,  fully  worth  810  to  get  a  start. 
For  14c.  7  splendid  vegetable  and  3 
246  brilliant  flower  seed  packages  and  catalog. 

JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  Cft.^g* 


SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

RoBes«     Bulbs,  Vines, 


Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Orna- 
,  mental  Trees.  The  best 
7  47  years  test.  1000  acres. 
J   in   Hardy  Roses,  44 
■Greenhouses  of  Plants  and 
lEverbloomingRoses.  Mail 
■size  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
Iguaranteed.    Try  as,  oar 
■goods  will  please  yoa  and 
^direct  deaf  will  save  yoa 
money.  Valuable  16&-page 
Catalogue  Free. 
THE  STORKS  «tB  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  310,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


A  NEW 
PLANT 


From  the 
Land  of  Flowers 


FLORIDA  SILVER  CLIMBER 

A  showy  climbing  plant  with  beautiful  silver  leaves,  for 
window  or  trellis.  Its  gorgeous  beauty  attracts  attention 
wherever  grown.  The  novelty  of  the  year;  no  flower- 
loving  home  complete  without  it.  Try  it.  Seed  10  and  25 
cents  a  package.  Order  early  as  demand  is  large. 

KLINE  O.  YARN,     -     -     Fort  Meade.  Florida 


The  32d  annual  edition  of  otir  New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture-  ihe  lead- 
ing Rose  Catalogue  of  America— ftee 
on  request.  Desoribes  700  different  va- 
rieties of  roses — many  rare  kinds  that 
Vf  ^  oannotbe  had  elsewhere.  AH  on  own 
roots.    Describes  all  other  desirable 
flowers.  Also  free  on  request,  sample 
copy  of  the  leading  Floral  Magazine—- 
"Success  with  Flowers." 
The  DINGEE&  CONAHD  OO. 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


OUR  FRUIT  TREES  GROW. 

"We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
THEES  and  PLANTS.  APPLES  8c,  PEAKS  9c, 
PEACHES  4c,  etc.  Wecan  save  you  money.  Hand- 
some illustrated  catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  to-day. 
Highland  Nuksery  Co.,  Dept.  c  Rochester, N. Y. 


nur  nil  AAV  AT  CARLOAD  THICK.  OIK  FACTORY 
UHC  DUU.UI  SAVES  YOU  MIDDLEMAN'S  PROFIT. 

Open  Bu?g.r  $20.90.  4-Passenger  Family  Wagon  $29. 
HarnpKH  $3.95.  i  Tired  Wheels  $5.25.  Catalogue 
FREE.  M'e  instruct  purchaser,  to  b*1  good  .tuenu. 
V.  S.  Bl'UUY  A  CART  CO.,  321  Sth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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CONDUCTED  BY 
P.H.JACOBS  :  HAMM0NT0N,N.J. 


HINTS  ON  MANAGEMENT 

Poultry  should  pay  a  good  profit,  but 
if  neglected  will  run  one  into  debt. 
The  smaller  the  flock,  the  greater 
the  individual  yield.  Fifty  hens  are 
the  largest  number  that  should  be  allowed 
to  run  in  one  flock.  Too  many  are  usually 
kept  together,  and  room  on  the  roost  is  fre- 
quently restricted.  The  roosts  should  be 
low  and  level,  and  not  one  above  another, 
like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  as  the  fowls  will 
all  seek  the  highest  roost,  and  many  will  be 
crowded  off  and  probably  injured  by  falling. 
Hens  that  are  accustomed  to  low  roo.sts  are 
less  inclined  to  scale  fences,  and  may  be 
confined  in  pens  with  less  trouble.  The 
ground  under  the  roost  should  be  covered 
with  loose  gravel  mixed  with  loam,  unless  a 
board  floor  is  used.  It  is  better  to  have  two 
yards  than  one,  as  one  may  be  cultivated 
while  the  other  is  occupied.  In  this  way 
roots  and  forage  may  be  grown  for  the  fowls 
on  land  fertilized  by  their  droppings.  An 
open  shed  is  very  important,  as  affording 
protection  from  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in 
summer.  Hens  to  be  profitable  should  be 
carefully  fed,  and  if  they  are  well  cared  for 
they  will  give  a  profit.  If  hens  are  fed  on 
varied  food  they  must  lay  eggs.  Clover  hay 
finely  cut  is  excellent  for  winter  feeding 
in  place  of  the  green  stuff  they  usually  get  in 
summer.  Close  breeding  will  cause  the  eggs 
to  be  infertile.  Young  fowls  may  pay 
better  than  old  ones,  but  something  depends 
upon  circumstances,  so  far  as  age  is  con- 
cerned. Brahmas  should  seldom  be  more 
than  two  years  old  if  one  is  seeking  the 
greatest  profit.  Never  keep  more  than  one 
hundred  growing  chicks  in  the  same  yard, 
and  not  so  many  if  of  different  ages,  For 
sitting  hens  half-barrels  without  heads  set 
in  the  ground  half  their  depth  are  excellent. 
Make  nests  of  hay  on  the  earth;  in  cold 
weather  such  nests  exclude  cold  air  beneath 
the  eggs.  In  warm  weather  the  nest  should 
be  in  a  cool  place.  Sitters  should  be  kept 
by  themselves,  to  prevent  any  annoyance 
from  other  hens.  A  coop  placed  over  the 
nest,  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  dust-bath, 
works  well.  Have  food  convenient,  so  the 
sitting  hen  can  eat  and  go  back  to  her  nest 
before  the  eggs  get  cold.  It  pays  to  give 
care  to-  sitting  hens,  as  they  will  then,  as  a 
rule,  bring  off  larger  broods. 
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EARLY  SPRING  OPERATIONS 

Poultry-keeping  should  be  done  on  syste- 
matic lines.  Every  one,  whether  he  breeds 
and  raises  chickens  for  exhibition  purposes, 
for  the  poultry  market  or  for  egg  production, 
has  some  method  or  system  whereby  he  is 
governed  in  selecting  his  eggs  for  incubation. 
If  market-chickens  be  the  desideratum,  the 
earlier  they  are  obtained  the  better.  Broilers 
cannot  be  produced  at  a  moment's  warning. 
The  object  should  be  decided,  and  the  plans 
perfected  in  advance,  so  that  one  may  be 
prepared  to  keep  pace  with  the  season.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  possess  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  breeds,  in  order  to 
know  which  one  is  best  adapted  to  bring 
about  the  objects  desired.  If  for  market, 
one  may  require  a  bird  of  moderate  size,  that 
it  may  mature  early— one  having  yellow  legs 
and  skin,  strong  and  healthy  and  of  vigorous 
growth.  To  produce  such  birds  the  poultry- 
man  must  study  the  different  breeds  and 
also  the  requirements  of  his  nearest  market. 
Where  market-eggs  are  the  object,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  the  birds  of  some  purely  distinct 
breed,  that  the  eggs  may  be  as  uniform  in 
color  and  size  as  possible.  Good  taste  natur- 
ally demands  this ;  besides,  the  hens  of  pure 
breeds  lay  better.  For  this  purpose,  also, 
the  earlier  one  gets  the  chicks  from  the 
shells  the  better.  The  spring  eggs  laid  by 
hens  are  considered  valuable  for  incubation, 
more  so  than  the  later  clutches,  especially  of 
the  non-sitting  varieties.  TVTien  first  com- 
mencing to  lay  the  bird  is  full  of  vigor.  For 
this  reason  fewer  diseases  attack  the 
progeny,  and  they  grow  up  and  come  to  an 
early  profit  with  less  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
the  owner.  It  is  expedient  to  have  the 
season's  chicks  all  at  one  time,  when  it  can 
be  done,  as  less  care  will  then  be  required. 
At  the  same  time  one  person  can  attend 
to  a  flock  of  a  hundred,  and  a  pullet  can 
scratch  for  fourteen  chicks  as  well  as  for 
one.  A  little  more  feed  is  required  at  one 
meal,  but  the  work  is  more  successful  if  pro- 
vision be  made  in  advance.  The  incubator 
will  be  found  useful  in  early  hatching. 


PREVENTING  SITTING 

It  is  better  to  allow  hens  to  sit  than  to 
prevent  them,  but  there  are  times  when  too 
many  may  wish  to  do  so.  If  a  hen  sits,  re- 
move her  very  gently  from  the  nest,  and 
place  her  and  all  others  taken  the  same  way 
in  a  yard  by  themselves.  At  night,  or  when 
it  rains,  let  them  go  into  the  pen  kept  for 
their  benefit,  but  have  nothing  there  but 
the  roost.  After  they  have  been  thus  con- 
fined for  a  few  days,  with  plenty  of  good 
food  and  pure  water,  they  may  soon  be  ready 
to  lay  again.  Let  them  all  out  and  they 
will  go  to  their  own  pens,  and  if  no  longer 
desiring  to  sit  they  will  go  to  roost,  but  if 
still  maternally  inclined  they  will  go  into  the 
nest-boxes.  Go  out  after  dark  and  remove 
them  again,  and  so  on.  The  hen-house 
should  always  be  entered  very  quietly.  One 
cannot  work  too  quietly.  The  timid  birds 
will  soon  learn  to  remain  quiet  when  ap- 
proached, while  the  bold  ones  will  brawl 
around  you  and  really  seem  glad  of  your 
company.  Fowls  quickly  recognize  strangers 
and  know  those  who  attend  to  them. 


SELECTING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Select  the  hens  that  are  to  produce  the 
early  pullets  now.  Get  the  breeding-birds 
together  early  in  the  season.  Feed  them 
well,  both  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and 
give  them  a  little  meat  each  day.  Give  a 
good  feed  of  the  best  grain  before  the  roost- 
ing-time.  This  system  of  diet  in  the  winter 
will  keep  the  birds  healthy  and  robust.  The 
eggs  will  be  perfect  and  the  chickens  will  be 
healthy.  The  eggs  must  be  gathered  daily 
and  placed  in  a  fairly  warm  place  until  a 
sufficiency  is  procured  for  a  complete  sitting. 
After  the  spring  is  well  advanced,  if  you 
have  then  so  far  had  success  and  your  yards 
are  full,  avoid  setting  more  eggs.  It  will  be 
advisable,  where  eggs  are  wanted  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  to  provide  early  pullets  by 
hatching  chicks  as  early  as  it  can  be  done. 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 
Selecting  Eggs.— H.  L.  K.,  Nashua,  N.  H., 

writes:   "How  can  I  select  eggs  so  as  to  hatch 

pullets  or  roosters?" 
Reply:— There  is  no  method  for  n  doing  yet 

discovered. 

Hatching  Leghorns. — E.  B.  L.,  Lima,  Ohio, 
writes :  "How  late  in  the  spring  can  Leghorns  he 
hatched  so  as  to  mature  for  fall  laying?" 

Reply  :— It  is  best  to  have  them  hatched  not 
later  than  May. 

Tnrlteys.— S.  A.  writes :  "What  is  the  disease 
when  the  heads  of  turkeys  swell,  yellow  lumps 
appear  and  the  eyes  close?" 

Reply:— Probably  roup,  which  is  difficult  to 
cure ;  in  fact,  no  sure  remedy  is  known,  the  dis- 
ease being  contagious  and  deep-seated. 

Embden  Geese.— E.  E.  H.,  Tamarac,  Pa., 
writes:  "Please  give  me  some  information  re- 
garding Embden  geese.'' 

Reply:— They  are  pure  white,  both  sexes,  and 
specimens  have  been  known  to  weigh  fifty  pounds, 
the  required  weight  for  the  gander  being  twenty 
pounds,  and  eighteen  pounds  for  the  goose. 

Enlarged  Eiver.— M.  E.  R.,Lamonta,  Oregon, 
writes :  "What  is  the  cause  of  the  liver  of  a  fowl 
being  two  or  three  times  its  normal  size,  with 
ulcerated  spots?" 

Reply:— It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause  with- 
out knowing  all  the  details  connected  with  it.  It 
may  be  due  to  mode  of  feeding  or  even  scrofula. 

is  I  sick  Spanish.— L.  L.,  Rushville,  Indiana, 
writes:  "Can  you  give  me  any  information  of 
the  Black  Spanish?" 

Reply:— They  are  non-sitters,  rank  high  as 
layers  and  have  white  faces.  They  are  good  for- 
agers and  are  hardy  on  some  farms.  Their  combs 
are  very  large,  which  is  a  drawback  in  very  cold 
locations  unless  they  are  well  protected. 

Hens  Eating  Eaas. — E.  A.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn.,  writes:  "What  can  I  do  to  prevent  hens 
from  eating  eggs?" 

Reply  :— Make  a  nest  with  a  top,  about  twelve 
inches  wide,  twelve  inches  high  and  eighteen 
inches  deep,  open  at  the  front  and  raised  one  foot 
from  the  floor.  If  necessary  make  it  lower  in 
height,  so  that  the  hen  cannot  quite  stand  up  in 
it.  The  nest  being  off  the  floor  she  cannot  reach 
the  eggs  if  the  nest  is  made  in  the  rear  of  the  box. 

Poultry-house. — H.  K.,  Pleasant  Ridge, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Give  best  plan  for  poultry-house 
to  keep  about  one  hundred  chicks." 

Reply:— There  is  no  plan  that  will  satisfy  all. 
Location  of  farm,  climate  and  cost  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  "New  and  Complete  Poultry  Book" 
(published  by  Farm  and  Fireside)  contains  a 
great  many  improved  designs.  A  cheap  house 
may  be  sixty  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  nine  feet 
in  front  and  seven  feet  at  rear,  felt  roof,  doors 
and  windows  facing  the  south,  and  the  house 
divided  into  two  or  more  apartments. 


HANDSOME 
SPIRITED 
HORSES 

with  rich,  smooth,  glossy  coats, 
good  wind,  free  from  worms  and 
all  ailments,  and  sound  as  a 
dollar,  are  a  positive  certainty 
where  Pratts  Food  is  fed. 

If  you've  an  ailing  animal  try 
a  sample  package.  Send  for  25c. 
size  if  your  dealer  hasn't  any. 
Write  for  "Pratts  Practical 
Hints  "—a  good  stock  book— it's 
free  (50  pages). 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
138-130-133  Walnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  Toronto,  Canada 


SEED  OATS 
«caBu.  and  up.  H  ^SW 

The  cleanest,  heaviest,  best  yielding  oats  are 
Michigan  Northern  Grown.  Hammond's  English  Won- 
der, Czar  of  Russia,  Michigan  Wonder  and  Mort- 
gage Lifter,  the  four  best  varieties.  Rnst  proof,  stiff 
straw,  have  yielded  150  bu.  per  acre.  Catalog  describing 
these  oats  and  all  other  farm  seeds  free  on  request. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co., 

Formerly  of  FijUld.  Box  43,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


THERE  iS  NO 

INCUBATOR 

which  has  been  more  successful 
than  the  SUCCESSFUL.  You 
^hear  about  them  everywhere. 
The  reason  is  that  they  do  their 
work  so  well.  Send  6c  In  stamps 

I  for  new  154  p.  took,  printed  in  5  languages,  describing  our  Sue* 
j  ceftsfal  IndibntorB  and  Brooders*  They  deserve  their  name. 

j  Pes  Moineg  Incubator  Co. ,  Box  61 ,  Pes  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  Star  incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.   Illustrated  catalogueyrtf^. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  88  Vesey  Street. 


MISTAKES 


COST.  

MONEY. 

Y^u  need  make  no  mistake  in  buying  an  In- 
cubator If  you  send  for  our 

NEW   PREMIER  Incubator. 

Give  it  a  thorough  trial,  when  satisfied  pay 
us  for  it.  Mono  better  made.  Took  first  prem- 
Alao  sole  makers  of  Simplicity  Incubators, 
Send  5c.  postage  for  illustrated  catalog  and  "Poultry  Helps." 

COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO..  21  Water  St..  Delaware  City,  Del. 


ium  at  World's  frulr. 


SELF-REGULATING 

We  have  a  perfect  system  of  regulating- 
temperature  and  moisture. 
MARIS  I   A  INCUBATORS 
ItlHrll  BU&-f&   and  BROODERS 

jare  guaranteed.  Tour  money  back  if 
you  wan  tit.    Send  2c  stamp  for  catalog 

MARILU INCUBATOR  CO..  BoiBI  RossHlll.NX 


VICTOR 
INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  positively 
as  represented.    Circular  free;  cata- 
logue 60.  GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  Qoloey,  III. 
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Do  You  Keep  Chickens 

Make  100%  more.  You  -want 

Wilson's  New  Green  Bone  Shell  Cutter 

Bend  for  circular  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfgrs.,  EASTON,  PA. 


Farm  Raised  Pou  Itrv 
Pay  the  buver  because  thev  are  st.ron,-* 


Pay  the  buyer  because  they  are  strong' 
(v!gorous,  healthy  and  will  breed  heal- 
thy stock.  Allri|i||ni|arn  Our  large 
stock  weshipis  rOniYl  rtAlatU  Poultry 
Guide  explains  all.  and  tells  how  to  make  big 
money  with  poultry.  Worth  $25.  Sent  for  only  15e. 

JOHN  BAUSCBER  JR.,  Bos  141  Freeport.lU- 


l/rrn  TUTU  IT  IT  Hens  must  lay  all  year 
ALCr  I  nC  ID  A  I  II.  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  roota  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 
BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEQETAILE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.  Easily  con- 
sumed by  chicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  VPSILANTI,  MICB. 


WEALTH  FOR  YOU'^i'ls^ 

6  months  Free  Trial. ONE  INCUBATOR  FREE  to  good 
agentf.  Half  price  to  introduce  them  in  jour  neighborhood. 
Catalogs  free. National  Incnbator  Co.,Dept.AH, Chicago 
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LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  kills  all  mites  and  body 
lice  by  simply  sprinkling  on  roosts  for  poultry ;  on  bedding 
for  bogs.  Big  sample  free.  Geo.H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha, Neb. 
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INCUBATORS 


Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Circular 
address  G.  S.  Singer,  Cardingtpn,  0. 


TIP  ATH  in  I IPP  on  nens  *  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCA1U  IU  UtE  D.J. Lambert, Box 303. Apponaug, R.I. 


POTASH 

To  produce  the  best  re- 
sults in  fruit,  vegetable  or 
grain,  the  fertilizer  used 
must  contain  enough  Potash. 

For  particulars  see  our  pamphlets. 
We  send  them  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


INCUBATORS  FARM 


must  Ik-  simple  in   opt  union, 
sure  in  results.  That's  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  ran  it,  because  it 
ronBitself.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog- and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sense  Folding 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freipht 


lirnoiier.  we  ray  me  prei^nr,  — 

SURE  HAT  H  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Center.  Nebraska. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


25  designs,  all  steel. 
Haudaome,  durable. — 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 

cemeteries.  Catalogue  free. 
KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
43 7 North  St., 
Kotomo,  Indiana. 


BE  A  BEE  KEEPER. 

Fascinating  and  profitable  occupation.  Our  Semi- 
Monthly  Magazine, 

GLEfiNINGS  m  BEE  CULTURE 

tells  all  about  it,  so  that  beginners  understand  how  to  handle  bees 
and  make  money.  Sample  copy  and  books  on  Bee  Culture  and  cata- 
logue of  all  Bee  Supplies  free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  W<  are 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  everything  for  bee  keepers. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 

"^"Catalogue  for  1901 

Profusely  illustrated.    The  finest 
ana  best  Poultry  Book  ever  pub- 
lished.Illustrates  and  describes  all 
the  leading  varieties  of  Poultry, 
ves  prices  of  Poultry  and  Eggs. 
Plans  for  building  Poultry  Houses  , 
and  Remedies  for  diseases.  I  f  you  raise 
Poultry,  how  can  you  afford  to  be  with- 
outit?  Sent  postpaid  forlOc.  Address, 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 
Box  162,  Freeport,  III. 

S"°™oSnPOULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1901 .  let)  pages,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents, 
C.G.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  103,  Freeport,UL 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $12.00 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  ill. 


DON'T  WORRY 

about  results  in  hatching  chickens  or  about 
the  success  of  the  poultry  business.  Buy 

The  Petaluma  Incubator 

and  set  your  mind  at  rest.  It  will  turn  all 
f previous  failures  into  positive  success.  Reg- 
ulates perfectly.  Hatches  high  percentages. 
64  to  324egg.  We  pay  freight  In  the  U.  S. 

Catalog  free,  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  Box  74,  Petaluma,  Cat 


ISN'T  THIS  FAIR? 

Ton  get  this  Bantam  Hatcher,  fill  It 
h  eggs  and  test  it  thoroughly.    If  satisfied 
pay  us  $5  for  it.  It  often 
hatches  60  chicks  from  50  egffs. 
Send  4  cents  for  Catalogue  No.  31 
Buckeye  Incubator  Oe*, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


6,000  «flKK85«  FREE! 


as  no  rival.  Lowest  prices  of  fowlsand  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  all* 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plana,  how  to  breed, 
feed,  core  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  11,  Delavan,  Wig, 

50  VARIETIES. 

I  breed  fine  poultry  on  one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry 
farms  in  the  world.  Send  8c  in  stamps  for  new  1901  Book, 
telling  all  about  50  varieties,  with  special  prices  on  fowls 

andegp.    B.  H.  CREIDER,  Florin,  Pa. 

the  same  old 
way  when  our 
 new  plan  beats 

tatol.  100EfrfrHutcherCostsOnly$2.  67,000lnu». 
lOOOdB  of  testimonials.  6000  agenta  wanted,  cither  Be*.  Biff 
catalogue  and  25c  Lice  Formula  FREE  1  f  you  write  to-day. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,   B21,  Columbus,  Neb. 


DON'T  SET  HENS 


T"EGLOBE  INCUBATOR 

Best  Improved  Hot  Water  Pipe  System.  Thousands  in 
successful  operation.  Lowest  Prices.  Catalogue  mailed 
free.  C.  0.  SHOEMAKER,  FREEPORT.  ILLS. 


WE  PAY  $18  A  WEEK  and  EXPENSES  to  men 
with  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Javelle  Mfg:.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


EGGS  for  HATCHING  Trmers  price6-  Cat  £ree  p",e 


Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.J.  Box  P. 


8»0  FERRETS.  Price  last  Free. 

N.  A.  Ksapp,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio 


Iselt  . 
IsuppueoS. 
i  moisture. 

_  ^StLf- 
-RE6ULCTWC. 
SBf.VUTIUIM 


You  Can't  Afford  to  Ouess 

at  results  in  the  poultry  business.  If  you  fail  to  raise  the  chicks,  you  simply  hove  no  busi- 
ness. The  way  to  be  absolutely  sure  about  getting  the  chicks  is  to  employ  a  Cyphers  Incu- 
bator in  your  hatching.  We  guarantee  them  to  last  10  years  and  to  outhateh  any  incubator 
made.  The  best  way  to  know  about  it  is  to  read  our  224-page  (8x11  in.)  book,  "Profitable 
Poultry  Keeping."  Has  250  illustrations  and  covers  the  entire  subject,  we  send  it  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  Ask  for  book  71.   Circulars  mailed  free.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111. 


ft  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK  £gjS5 

cubatlon  to  market  is  our  20th  CENTURY  CATALOGUE.   It  will  teach  yon 
from  the  practical  experience  of  others  what  It  would  take  you  ten  years  to  learn.  Among  other 
s  it  tells  about  the  latest  Improvements  In  the  world  famous  Sellable  Incubators 
Brooders.  Sent  for  10c  to  pay  postage,  pliable  Inc.  &  Brdr.Co.Box  B  -H,QutaC7,IU 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Fakm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge- 
Querists  desiring  Immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  Issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Peanuts.— 8.  A.  R.,  Stockham.  Neb.  Plant 
and  cultivate  peanuts  just  about  as  you  would 
beans.  Send  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  25, 
"Peanuts:  Culture  and  Uses." 

Improving  an  ©l«1  Pattnre-  Alsike 
Clover. — J.  A.  S.,  Girard,  Pa., writes:  "I  have  an 
old  run-out  pasture  that  had  grown  up  to  briers  and 
weeds  that  I  wish  to  reseed.  I  subdued  the  briers, 
and  sowed  to  wheat  and  seeded  to  timothy  last 
fall.  What  is  best  to  sow  on  the  land  this 
spring  to  make  a  permanent  pasture?  The  land 
I  wish  to  reseed  is  of  clay  soil  and  rather  poor, 
and  I  have  but  little  manure  to  put  on.  Will 
Alsike  clover  do  well  on  clay  land  with  a  hard 
subsoil?" 

Reply:— Sow  red-clover  and  blue-grass  seed 
this  spring.  The  clover  will  predominate  in  the 
pasture  next  year,  but  in  time  the  blue-grass  and 
timothy  will  take  full  possession.  The  land  you 
describe  needs  fertilizer.  It  is  not  in  condition  to 
grow  a  good  crop  of  Alsike  clover. 

thaiiirinir  Past  n  re  to  Red  Clover 
Meadow. — M.  M.  R.,  West  Superior,  Wis., 
writes:  "I  have  a  common  pasture— rolling  up- 
land of  heavy  clay  loam  soil— which  I  wish  to 
get  seeded  to  red  clover  for  mowing  in  the  short- 
est possible  time." 

Reply:— Probably  the  quickest  way  is  to 
plow  the  land  as  early  this  spring  as  possible, 
make  a  fine  seed-bed  and  sow  beardless  spring 
barley  and  red  clover.  The  barley  crop  is  much 
better  than  oats  for  securfng  a  good  stand  of 
clover,  as  it  ripens  earlier  and  gives  the  young 
clover  a  much  better  chance,  with  less  danger  of 
smothering  it  out.  As  the  main  object  is  the 
clover  crop,  the  barley  should  not  be  sown  too 
heavily.  The  barley  can  even  be  cut  for  hay,  in 
order  to  better  the  chances  of  the  clover. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMEBS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  Issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  he  sent  directly  to  Db.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Bad  Milk.— N.  C.  D.,  Smyrna,  Mich.  Please 
consult  Farm  and  Fireside  of  March  1, 1901. 

A  I^oiisy  Heifer.— N.  L.  W.,  Monongahela, 
Pa.  Please  consult  answer  to  0.  E.  P.,  TJrbana, 
Ohio,  in  present  issue. 

Nodular  Disease  in  Sheep.— M.  IT..  Lynn, 
Wis.  Please  consult  answer  to  A.  M.  C,  Hug- 
hart,  W.  Va.,  in  present  issue. 

Milk-fistula.— J.  C.  B.,  Smithville,  Texas. 
Please  consult  answer  to  J.  F.  G.,  Helena,  Mont., 
under  the  head  "Lateral  Opening  in  a  Cow's 
Teat,"  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of  January  1, 1901. 

Bitter  Milk. — T.  F.  F.  H.,  Bisbee,  Arizona. 
The  prevention  consists  in  removing  the  cause; 
therefore,  since  you  know  the  cause  in  your  case 
no  more  needs  to  be  said.  You  may,  however, 
look  over  the  answers  given  under  the  same  or  a 
similar  heading  in  the  last  three  of  four  issues 
of  this  paper. 

Either  a  So-called  Chamnigrnnn  or 
Swine-plague.— W.  T.,  Alton,  Kan.  The  de- 
generations of  the  spermatic  cords  of  your  pigs 
are  either  so-called  champignons  (see  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  November  15,  1900.  answer  to  S.  W. 
D.,  Edmond,  W.  Va.),  or,  more  likely,  degenera- 
tions caused  by  the  morbid  process  of  swine- 
plague. 

Probably  Cow-pox. — W.  W.  K.,  Decatur, 
111.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of 
cow-pox,  a  very  innocent  disease  which  will  dis- 
appear in  a  short  time  without  any  treatment.  If 
you  wish  to  do  something  you  may  apply  after 
each  milking  a  little  of  a  mixture  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  sweet-oil.  The  raw 
milk  should  not  be  used. 

Respiratory  Passages  Obstructed. — 
R.  M.,  Dryad,  Wash.  According  to  your  descrip- 
tion there  seems  to  be  some  obstruction  some- 
where in  the  respiratory  passages  of  your  steer, 
but  the  exact  seat  of  the  same,  whether  it  is  in 
one  of  the  nasal  cavities,  in  the  larynx  or  in  the 
trachea,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  same,  whether 
It  is  a  tumor  or  morbid  growth,  or  possibly  a 
product  of  tuberculosis,  must  be  determined  by 
a  thorough  and  careful  examination  of  the  an- 
imal, and  cannot  be  learned  from  your  descrip- 
tion. If  the  obstruction  is  accessible  and  a 
non-malignant  tumor,  it  may  be  removed  by 
a  surgical  operation. 


Like  an  Obstruction  in  tbe  Larynx  or 

in  tbe  Trachea.- S.  C.  B.,  Whitman,  Neb. 
What  acts  like  an  obstruction  in  the  larynx  or  in 
the  trachea  of  your  calf  may  be  a  tumor  or  a 
morbid  growth,  and  may  also  be  a  product  of 
bovine  tuberculosis.  A  recovery  can  hardly  be 
expected  unless  the  obstruction  consists  in  a 
tumor  that  is  accessible  and  can  be  removed  by 
a  surgical  operation  without  seriously  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  animal. 

A  "Lump"  Beneath  the  Skin.— H.  M.  P., 
Granite  Falls,  Minn.  If  the  "lump"  under  the 
skin  of  the  hind  leg  of  your  cow,  close  to  the  ud- 
der, is  situated  in  the  inguinal  region,  it  can 
hardly  be  anything  else  but  a  swelled  inguinal 
gland.  It  may  possibly  dissolve  into  an  abscess, 
and  then  it  may  have  to  be  opened  and  be  treated 
like  any  other  abscess.  Swellings  of  and  abscess 
formation  in  lymphatic  glands  are  often  concom- 
itants of  tuberculosis. 

A  Suspicious  Case.— A.  D.  S.,  Carpenterville, 
111.  Although  the  case  you  describe  may  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  garget,  your  descrip- 
tion leads  me  to  suspect  that  your  Jersey  cow 
suffers  from  tuberculosis  in  the  udder.  I  would 
therefore  most  decidedly  advise  you  to  subject 
your  cow  to  the  tuberculin  test.  I  know  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  to  have  it  done  in  your  state. 
If  you  do  not  know  to  whom  to  apply,  your  state 
live-stock  commission,  if  asked,  will  inform  you- 
Side-bone*. — H.  J.  B..  Henry.  111.  The  term 
"side-bones"  is  applied  to  the  lateral  cartilages  of 
the  hoof  when  they  have  become  ossified,  as  they 
will  quite  often  in  aged  draft-horses,  and  almost 
always  in  any  horse  very  much  advanced  in  age. 
Side-bones  do  not  cause  any  lameness,  but  possibly 
may  somewhat  decrease  the  elasticity  of  the  hoof. 
They  are  also  frequent  in  old  saddle-horses.  Any 
attempt  to  remove  them  would  severely  injure 
the  horse.  Still,  as  they  do  no  perceptible  injury, 
they  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  blemish. 

Diarrhea  in  Sheep.— A.  E.  P.,  Alma,  Oreg. 
Diarrhea  in  sheep,  particularly  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  is— unless  produced  by  medication— as 
a  rule  a  symptom  of  the  last,  or  fatal,  stage  of 
some  cachectic  or  worm  disease.  It  may  be  that 
the  worms  that  cause  the  death  of  the  sheep  are 
not  in  the  intestines,  but  may  be  in  the  stom- 
ach, in  the  liver  or  even  in  the  ramifications  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
worms  have  been  in  the  intestines,  but  have  em- 
igrated and  been  discharged  with  the  feces 
before  the  sheep  died. 

Retention  of  the  Afterbirth.— A.  R., 
Gowen,  Mich.  A  retention  of  the  afterbirth  in 
cows  as  a  rule  occurs  only  in  cases  of  premature 
birth  or  in  which  the  cows  while  with  calf  had  not 
sufficient  exercise.  In  most  of  such  cases  in 
which  it  does  not  pass  off  at  the  proper  time  it 
will  do  so  within  three  to  nine  days.  There  are 
two  ways  of.removing  it.  One  is  by  hand — an  op- 
eration which  should  be  .attempted  only  by  a  vet- 
erinarian ;  tha  other  is  by  repeated  irrigations  of 
the  uterus  with  a  milk-warm  and  slightly  antisep- 
tic fluid— for  instance,  with  a  one-per-cent  solution 
of  creolin  in  warm  water.  As  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly described  in  these  columns  how  it  can 
conveniently  be  done  it  will  not  he  necessary  to 
repeat  the  description. 

Attacks  of  Colic. — A.  K.  B.,  Northampton, 
Mass.  Your  horses  seem  to  have  frequent  attacks 
of  colic.  You  can  considerably  lessen  their  fre- 
quency if  you  will  follow  a  few  rules.  First,  after 
a  horse  has  been  fed  a  substantial  meal,  give  the 
same  time  for  the  inauguration  of  the  process  of 
digestion  before  you  compel  the  animal  to  per- 
form work;  second,  after  the  animal  has  come 
home  from  work,  perhaps  covered  with  perspira- 
tion, wait  a  reasonable  time— at  least  an  hour  or 
longer— before  you  feed  a  heavy  meal;  third, 
never  allow  your  horses  to  drink  the  water  of 
stagnant  pools  or  ditches,  but  only  such  water  as 
has  been  drawn  either  from  a  deep  well,  from  a 
good  spring,  a  lake  of  considerable  size  or  a  river 
with  a  good  current. 

Probably  So-called  Nodolar  Disease  of 
Intestines. — A.  M.  C,  Hughart,  W.  Va.  Make  . 
a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  first  sheep  that 
dies,  and  if  "you  find  numerous  nodules  or  so- 
called  spurious  tubercles  in  the  walls  of  the  small 
intestines  you  have  to  deal  with  a  worm  disease 
which,  once  developed,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
incurable.  In  some  of  the  nodules  you  may  yet 
find  what  appear  to  be  embryonal  worms,  but  in 
most  of  them  you  will  search  for  them  in  vain. 
I  had  to  do  with  several  cases  in  18S6,  hut  have 
not  seen  any  in  recent  years.  The  life-history  of 
the  parasite  is  as  yet  but  little  known.  Dr.  C. 
Curtis  describes  the  worm,  under  the  name  of 
Oesophagostoma  Columbiana,  as  a  new  species. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  identical  with  a 
worm  known  in  Europe  under  a  different  name. 

Worms  in  Hogs. — E.  W.,  Cuba,  Kan.  The 
worms  you  found  in  the  intestines  of  your  hogs 
belong  to  the  species  Echinorhynchus  gigas,  and 
are  not  easily  expelled,  because  the  same  burrow 
with  their  heads  into  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  intestines  and  feed  upon  the  exudates  they 
thus  cause  to  be  produced;  therefore,  cannot  be 
poisoned  by  the  contents  of  the  intestines.  These 
worms  pass  their  embryonic  state  in  the  larvae  of 
the  May-bug  (Melolontha  vulgaris),  consequently 
the  best  prevention  consists  in  destroying  these 
larvae  wherever  found,  and  in  not  allowing  pigs 
to  get  and  to  eat  them.  For  the  reason  stated, 
worm-remedies  are  unreliable  and  next  to  useless. 
But  as  your  hogs  also  had  a  cough  for  a  long  time 
they  probably  are  also  infested  with  lung- worms  of 
hogs  (Strongylus  paradoxus),  the  brood  of  which 
must  have  been  picked  up  in  low,  wet  and  swampy 
places  or  from  pools  of  stagnant  water.  These 
worms  being  lodged  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  inaccessible  to  any  remedy, 
and  can  he  warded  off  only  by  keeping  the  pigs 
away  from  all  wet.  low  and  swampy  places  and 
from  pools  and  ditches  containing  stagnant  water. 


Probably  a  Horny  Scar.— P.  T.,  Prairie 

Junction,  Minn.  What  you  describe  is  probably 
nothing  but  a  horny  scar,  which  will  be  formed  if 
any  wound  on  the  lower  extremities  of  a  horse 
has  been  allowed  to  suppurate  before,  it  is 
brought  to  healing.  Such  a  scar  is  permanent. 
It  is  true  it  can  in  many  cases  be  excised,  but  if 
done  and  the  healing  process  is  not  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  second  scar  is  apt  to  be  worse  than 
the  first. 

Probably  Pumiced  Hoofs.— J.  P.,  Benton, 
Ind.  It  seems  that  your  horse  has  had  an  attack 
of  laminitis,  or  founder,  from  which  he  only  par- 
tially recovered  before  he  came  into  your  posses- 
sion, and  that  in  consequence  he  is  now  suffering 
from  pumiced  hoofs.  If  your  horseshoer  tells 
you  that  your  horse  has  pumiced  hoofs,  and  rather 
convex  than  concave  soles,  ask  him  to  shoe  your 
horse  on  the  fore  feet  with  bar-shoes  that  have  a 
broad  web  and  very  concave  on  the  upper  surface 
inside  of  the  nail-holes,  as  such  a  shoe  will  throw 
more  weight  upon  the  usually  strong  and  healthy 
frog,  and  will  protect  the  very  tender  sole. 

Lousy  and  Probably  Wimtoj  -Large 
Joints.— O.  E.  P.,  TJrbana,  Ohio.  Wash  your 
colt  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  first  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  and  then  with  a  four-per- 
cent solution  of  creolin  in  water.  But  these 
washes  will  not  do  much  good  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  the  premises  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  so  as  to  make  a  reinfection  impossible. 
Even  then  a  second  wash  with  the  civolin  solution, 
about  five  days  later,  may  be  necessary,  because 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  the  nits  will  be 
killed  by  one  wash.  If  your  coit  is  so  very  poor, 
he  either  does  not  get  enough  good  and  nutritious 
food  or  suffers  from  severe  digestive  disorders, 
perhaps  caused  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  intestinal  worms.  Ascertain  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  and  act  accordingly.  At  any  rate,  feed  as 

much  good  oats  as  the  colt  is  able  to  digp>  t.  As 

to  large  joints,  they  are,  unless  enlarged  bj?  dis- 
ease, a  very  desirable  thing  in  any  young  horse. 

Disinfectants.— W.  H.  S..  Lower  Lake.  Cai 
The  best  and  cheapest  disinfectants  for  hog-pens, 
etc.,  in  which  hogs  have  died  of  swine-plagr.e,  or 
so-called  hog-cholera,  are,  after  the  premises 
have  first  been  thoroughly  cleaned— which,  by 
the  way,  is  necessary,  no  matter  what  disinfec- 
tant may  be  used— fresh  air  and  bright  sunlight. 
It  is  true  they  may  act  a  little  slower  than  chem- 
icals, but  they  are  cheap,  thorough  and  reliable. 
If  for  one  reason  or  another  chemicals  are  pre- 
ferred, a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1.000,  is  about  as  cheap 
and  reliable  as  anything  I  can  recommend,  but  it 
must  be  used  in  sufficient  quantities  to  get  it  into 
every  crevice.  If  woodwork  is  to  be  white- 
washed, I  would  recommend  chloride  of  lime, 
which  is  cheap  enough  if  purchased  at  wholesale 
prices.  Porous  and  decayed  substances,  such  as 
manure,  bedding  of  straw;  etc.,  half-rotten  wood, 
and  similar  things,  are  best  disinfected  by  burn- 
ing them. 

Quicksilver-poisoning.— M.  B.  S.,  Thorp, 
Texas.  Although  in  your  very  intelligent  descrip- 
tion some  of  the  symptoms  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  a  severe  case  of  quicksilver, 
poisoning,  caused  by  an  excessive  use  of  calomel 
(a quicksilver  salt).  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  treatment  of  the  so-called  screw-worms  as 
practised  in  Texas,  and  know  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  successful  and  harmless;  but  the  effect  of 
quicksilver  upon  cattle  is  very  uncertain— more  so 
than  upon  any  other  animal.  Sometimes,  and 
quite  often,  even  large  doses  do  no  harm,  while  in 
other  cases  comparatively  small  doses  become 
fatal  to  cattle.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  some 
cattle  must  possess  an  uncommonly  strong  pre- 
disposition, and  your  Jersey  calf  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  them.  I  am  afraid  that  the  case  of  your 
calf  is  a  hopeless  one,  and  it  will  very  likely  have 
died  before  this  reaches  you ;  but  if  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  you  maintain  some  hopes  of  saving 
the  animal,  you  may  feed  it  with  raw  eggs,  adding 
some  flowers  of  sulphur  to  the  food,  and  apply 
externally  some  iodide  of  potash  or  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron,  antidotes  which  would 
have  probably  saved  your  calf  if  applied  in  time. 

Resembling  a  Fistula.— T.  Van  der  P., 
Otley,  Iowa.  The  small,  suppurating  openings  in 
front  of  the  pastern-joint  of  your  horse  appear  to 
be  of  a  fistulous  character.  First  probe  them 
carefully  with  a  metal  probe  having  a  well- 
rounded  head,  and  ascertain  not  only  where  the 
openings  lead  to,  how  deep  they  are,  and  in  which 
direction  they  go.  but  also  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  foreign  body  at  the  bottom  of  each.  If  there  is, 
the  foreign  body  may  have  to  be  extracted  per- 
haps with  a  small  bullet-forceps.  May  it  not  be 
that  somebody  has  been  monkeying  about  the 
horse  with  a  flobert  rifle,  or  a  "Sunday  hunter" 
with  a  shot-gun?  If  so,  the  mystery  of  the 
presence  of  the  two  holes  will  be  easily  solved. 
If  by  probing  you  should  find  that  there  is  a  pellet 
or  small  ball  embedded  in  the  tendon,  and  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  extracted,  it  may  be  left 
where  it  is,  because  in  such  a  case  the  wound,  as 
a  rule,  can  be  brought  to  healing  without  an  ex- 
traction. If,  however,  you  should  find  some  other 
foreign  body— for  instance,  a  splinter  of  wood,  a 
piece  of  a  nail,  etc.— it  must  be  extracted.  If  you 
find  that  the  holes  have  a  bottom  lower  than  the 
external  opening,  the  latter  must  be  enlarged  in  a 
downward  direction  to  make  the  external  opening 
at  least  a  trifle  lower  than  the  bottom.  This 
done,  you  may  insert  into  each  opening,  pushing 
it  down  to  the  bottom,  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic, 
and  leave  it  in  the  hole  until  about  half  of  it  has 
melted  away.  If  you  then  protect  the  openings 
with  a  bandage,  and  give  the  horse  strict  rest 
until  a  healing  has  been  effected,  and  until  the 
swelling  has  entirely  or  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, nothing  further  may  be  necessary.  It  is 
possible,  though,  that  a  second  application  ol 
lunar  caustic  may  have  to  be  made. 


[Sharpies  "Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Century.  Greatest 
step  ever  made  in  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa- 
tors nave  always  been,  these  Tubu- 
lar machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi- 
tor. They  are  worth  double  the  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi- 
tions to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
whole  first  cost  of  the 
machine. 

We  absolutely  warrant 
It  and  give  free  trial  to 
prove  It. 

Our  factory  is  run- 
ning double  turn,  one 
gang  a:l  day  and  one 
all  night,  for  the  dairy- 
man who  sees  this  ma- 
chine buys  it. 

Id  audition  to  yielding 
more  batter  It  U  very  light 
running.   A  600  lbs  per 
hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previous  300 
lbs  per  hour  machine* 
No  disks  to  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com- 
plications. Washed 
in  two  minutes.  Top 
of  milk  vat  waist  high. 

Highest  award— Gold  medal  and  spec- 
ial Knights  decoration  at  PariB  Exposi- 
tion. Valuable  book  "Business  Dairying 
and  catalog  No.  112,  free. 
Sharpies  Co.,       '    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago, Ills.      .  Westchester,  Pa. 


For  AH  Lame  Horses 

whether  they  have 
spiiTins,  ringbones 
splints,  curbs,  or 
other  forme  of  bony 
enlargement,  nee 

KENDALLS 
SPAVIN 
CURE 

Cures  without  a 
blemish  as  it 
does  not  blister. 
As  a  liniment 
for  family  use, 
it  has  no  equal. 
Price  $1,  Six  for 
$5.  Ask  your 
druggist  for 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBUM  PALLS.  VT 


$3000  STOCK  BOOK 

free: 


POSTAGE 
PREPAID 

This  Book  is 
6K  by  9«  and 
contains  16  8 
LARGE  COLOR- 
ED EJi  GRATINGS 

that  cost 
over  $3000.00 
It  gives  a  his- 
tory and  des- 
oription  ol 
each  breed  oi 
Horses,  Cattle 
Sheep,  H  o  g  s 
and  Poultry 
It  oontains  a 
valuable  and 
7ei5  finely 
II  lnetrated 
Y  eterinary 
Department. 

BAILED  FREE 
if  you  answer 
_  4  Questions: 
1st— Did  you  ever  use  "International  Stock 
Food"  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts, 
Calves,  Lambs  or  Figs?  2nd— Is  it  for  sale  in 
your  town  in  26  lb.  pails?  3rd  — How 
many  head  of  stock  do  you  own? 
4th— Name  this  paper.  Write  to 
International  Food  Co.  Minneapolis. Kinn 


$6.12  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW 


SEND  NO 

MONEY, .  , 
cut this  ad.  oatani 
send  to  us,  and  we 
will  send  jon  this  HARROW) 
by  freight  C.  0.  D,  subject  t 
examination.  You  can  ex- 
amine it  at  your  freight 
depot,  and  if  found  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  ex- 
actly as  represented,  the  equal  of  Harrows  that  imple- 
ment dealers  sell  at  double  the  price,  then  fc-fi  t*% 
pay  the  freight  agent  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  ^0«l* 
and  freight  charges.  The  harrow  weighs  about  150  pounds, 
and  we  ship  direct  from  the  factory  in  Northern  Ohio,  and 
the  freight  will  average  about  81.00  for  each  600  miles. 

OUR  SPECIAL  $6.12  PRICE I^I.^K 

tooth  Harrow.   This  harrow  lal'urnlehed  complete 

with  draw  bar,  steel  lining  top  and  bottom  and  stump 
guard,  It  Is  tbe  highest  grade  wood  frame  spring  tooth  barrow 
on  the  market.  The  frame  is  made  from  seasoned  hard- 
wood, teeth  from  finest  spring  steel,  tempered  in  oil; 
firmly  bolted,  OUR  SPECIAL  $6.12  and  $6.98 
PRICES  are  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  material  and 
labor,  with  but  our  one  small  profit  added.  Write  for 
Free  Agricultural  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


ELECTRIC 
HANDY  WAGON. 

When  you  buy  a  wagon,  buy  one  that  will 
last  yon  a  life  time,  without  costing  more 
for  repairs  than  it  is  worth.  Get  one  that  ia 
easy  to  load  and  easy  to  draw.  That's  the 
Electric — the  best  made  wagon  In  the  world. 
Steel  wheels  (24  to  66Incheshigh)  wide  tires, 
straight  or  stagger  spokes.  Send  for  hand- 
some catalog  or  steel  wheels,  wagons  and 
other  implements  at  money-saving  prices. 

ELE6TRIC  WHEEL  CO,,  Boi  96  QUINCT.  ILLINOIS. 
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THE  GRANGE 


® 

®  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lbe,  New 
®  Plymouth,  Ohio 


At  the  last  Ohio  State  Grange  the 
committee  on  education  asked  that 
a  committee  on  education  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  school  sys- 
tems of  different  states  and  make  report  at 
the  next  annual  session  of  such  measure  as 
shall  improve  the  present  school  system. 
The  grange  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  it. 
The  worthy  master,  Hon.  F.  A.  Derthick, 
appointed  the  following  committee :  G.  Ickis, 
Adena,  Jefferson  County ;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  JL.ee, 
New  Plymouth,  Vinton  County ;  W.  W.  Sim- 
mons, Appleton,  Licking  County. 

Any  or  all  of  the  committee  will  be  glad 
to  have  suggestions  from  the  friends  of  ed- 
ucation. This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  taken  by  the  grange.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  workings  of 
the  present  school  system.  Patrons  and 
iax-payers  feel  that  they  are  "paying  too 
dear  for  their  whistle."  The  object  of  this 
committee  is  to  formulate  some  definite  plan 
of  action  to  present  to  the  grange  for  its 
consideration.  After  the  grange  decides  on 
a  definite  plan  it  can  then  work  for  it.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  grange  can  work  in  unison 
with  the  teachers'  association,  women's 
clubs  and  the  many  state  associations  that 
are  working  for  the  betterment  of  our 
schools.  If  all  the  associations  which  are 
seeking  the  same  object  could  unite  before 
the  fight  for  the  change  comes  much  ill- 
applied  energy  would  be  saved  for  other 
matters.  All  legislation  of  a  beneficiary 
kind  is  a  compromise.  Let  us  all  enter  upon 
the  solution  of  the  school  problem  with 
determination  to  be  fair,  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  honorable  opportunity  to 
help  and  be  helped.  We  will  be  surprised 
how  quickly  we  will '  achieve  our  ends. 
Judge  Huggins  recently  remarked,  "Farm- 
ers have  learned  the  value  of  organization. 
They  must  learn  the  power  of  concentration." 
Judge  Huggins  meant  more  than  concen- 
tration within  our  own  ranks.  He  meant 
such  concentration  as  would  enable  us  to 
work  harmoniously  and  forcibly  with  other 
organizations.  After  all,  the  interests  of  one 
are  identical  with  those  of  all.  Each  needs 
each.  We,  as  farmers,  are  only  a  part  of  a 
great  whole.  To  serve  our  own  interests  we 
need  the  broad  and  comprehensive  sympathy 
that  enables  us  to  see  and  work  for  that 
which  contributes  not  only  to  our  own 
welfare,  but  to  that  of  all. 

Judge  Huggins  makes  not  only  a  forcible 
plea  for  a  grange  library,  but  an  excellent 
selection  as  well.  It  is  not  really  so  much  a 
matter  of  ability  as  of  desire  and  determina- 
tion. The  books  Judge  Huggins  mentions 
are  among  the  masterpieces.  No  one  can 
lay  claim  to  being  well  read  and  intelligent 
without  reading  at  least  a  part  of  them. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  Judge 
Huggins  give  further  hints  not  only  on  the 
selection  of  books,  but  on  their  care.  Judge 
Huggins  is  a  prominent  lawyer  and  large 
landowner,  an  enthusiastic  and  consistent 
Patron,  who  is  rendering  our  order  special 
service  by  his  shrewd  judgment. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  persistently  some 
seed-houses  cling  to  high-sounding  titles 
of  "Mortgage-Lifters,"  "Billion  Dollar"  and 
other  like  phrases  describing  so-called  new 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Usually  these  candi- 
dates for  favor  are  old  or  worthless  plants 
that  have  failed  to  fulfill  the  hopes  of  the 
introducers,  or  have  been  supplanted  by 
better  sorts.  They  are  brought  out  to 
tempt  that  class  of  men  who,  like  Micawber, 
are  "waiting  for  something  to  turn  up." 
About  the  only  thing  that  will  turn  up  to 
these  phantom-chasers  is  a  notice  of  a 
mortgage  foreclosure. 

The  only  safe  "Mortgage-Lifter"  we  have 
ever  known  is  centuries  old.  It  is  eternal 
vigilance,  industry,  economy  and  stick-to-it- 
iveness,  combined  with  intelligence  and 
honesty.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  let 
severely  alone  anything  that  exhausts  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  growing  descriptions  in 
heralding  its  appearance. 

If,  however,  you  are  determined  to  spend 
money  on  something  new,  make  out  an 
extended  list  of  these  epoch-making  pro- 
ducers, and  then  don't  send  for  them.  Order 
instead  a  few  agricultural  works— "Soil  Fer- 
tility," by  Isaac  P.  Roberts,  ©1.25 ;  "The  Soil," 
by  King,  $1.25;  Edward  B.  Voorhees  on 
"Manures ;"  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  by  Henry, 
or  that  matchless  storehouse  of  agricultural 
lore,  by  Dr.  Storrs,  "Chemistry  in  Some  of  Its 
Relations  to  Agriculture."  There  are  special 
works  in  different  branches  of  agriculture. 
Spend  your  money  for  these,  and  keep  them 
lying  about  where  you  can  pick  them  up  at 


odd  moments.  You  will  find  many  of  them 
which,  if  rightly  used,  will  contribute  not 
only  to  your  financial  independence,  but  to 
your  self-respect  and  your  value  as  a  citizen. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  find  farming 
meaningless,  monotonous  drudgery  in  the 
light  of  these  practical  scientists.  Make  out 
your  list  for  "Mortgage-Lifter"  and  "Billion 
Dollar,"  then  send  for  the  books  mentioned. 
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The  two  volumes  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  for  1898-99  are 
before  us.  These  are  the  most  valuable 
reports  that  have  come  to  our  notice. 
Under  miscellaneous  topics  in  Vol.  I.  many 
subjects  of  interest  are  treated.  Vol.  II. 
contains  a  symposium  on  education  and 
crime  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read. 
The  books  are  to  be  obtained,  free  of  .all 
charge,  by  addressing  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Who  so  has  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
Cannot  confound  nor  doubt  Him  nor  deny. 

Yea,  with  our  voice,  O  world,  though  thou  deniest, 
Stand  thou  on  that  side,  for  on  this  am  I. 

Rather  the  earth  shall  doubt  when  her  retrieving 
Pours  in  the  rain  and  rushes  from  the  sod. 

Bather  than  he  for  whom  the  great  Conceiving 
Stirs  in  his  soufto  quicken  into  God. 

—Frederic  Myers. 

CITY  VERSUS  COUNTRY  BANKS 

At  our  earnest  request  the  cashier  of  the 
First  Bank  of  Logan,  Ohio,  sends  us  the 
following.  The  writer  is  a  young  man  of 
good  business  ability,  strict  integrity,  genial 
and  courteous.  Besides  his  duties  as  cashier 
of  a  thriving  bank  he  finds  time  to  do  con- 
siderable literary  work.  He  is  ready  to 
answer  such  questions  as  our  readers  may 
ask  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  banker 
and  depositor. 

"When  you  loan  money  or  give  credit  to 
another,  whether  it  be  to  an  individual  or 
to  an  institution,  you  ask  some  pertinent 
questions.  Even  your  best  friend  might  be 
denied  as  a  borrower  if  he  had  no  good 
security  to  give,  if  he  had  no  probable  means 
of  repaying  you,  if  he  was  lacking  in  honesty, 
or  if  he  were  inclined  to  be  a  spendthrift. 
The  same  questions  are  pertinent  when  you 
intrust  your  funds  to  a  bank.  Is  the  bank 
sound  ?  What  are  its  stockholders  worth  in 
ease  you  might  wish  to  recover  from  them 
losses  incurred  by  the  bank  ?  What  of  the 
officers  and  their  methods?  What  of  the 
clerks  and  their  habits? 

"I  have  been  asked  whether  a  country 
bank  is  safer  than  a  city  bank.  It  depends 
upon  your  ability  to  ascertain  facts.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  cashier  should  be  a 
Sunday-school  superintendent  or  a  Meth- 
odist exhorter.  What  you  want  to  know  is 
whether  he  can  manage  his  own  personal 
affairs  wisely.  He  often  has  gained  experi- 
ence as  a  financier  from  other  vocations,  and 
it  may  not  require  as  much  effort  in  a  small 
town  to  learn  all  about  such  enterprises. 
Likewise  you  may  learn  of  the  standing  and 
responsibility  of  directors,  stockholders  and 
even  of  the  borrower.  Honesty  is  hereditary 
— not  invariably,  but  generally.  You  have 
the  opportunity  in  a  town  to  learn  more 
accurately  of  the  families  of  officers  and 
clerks.  You  also  may  ascertain  their  habits 
and  their  haunts.  Whereas  in  a  city  you 
would  have  to  employ  a  detective,  in  a  town 
you  need  only  ask  the  grocer. 

"The  firm  which  desires  to  employ  a  trust- 
worthy clerk  who  is  expected  to  handle 
moneys  and  act  as  attorney  is  very  careful 
to  seek  information  relative  to  him.  Inquiry 
blanks  are  used  by  all  business  houses 
which  take  notes  or  give  credit  for  goods, 
and  all  sources  at  their  command  are  utilized 
for  their  protection.  The  creditor  of  a  bank 
should  be  no  less  alert  and  conservative.  Of 
the  bank's  methods  you  have  some  oppor- 
tunity of  learning.  There  are  perhaps  more 
opportunities  to  learn  of  the  country  bank, 
even  as  to  public  records  and  court  proceed- 
ings. Of  its  investments  which  you  know 
personally  you  may  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. You  need  not  be  a  spy,  but  you  must 
be  wide  awake.  Such  investigation  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  actual  transactions  of 
the  bank,  but  just  as  much  to  those  of  the 
stockholders.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  speculations  or  poor  investments  are 
being  made,  or  losses  are  being  suffered  by 
any  one  interested  in  the  bank,  it  is  your 
business  to  know  how  much  the  bank's 
credit  is  affected  by  it. 

"However  well  a  bank  may  be  protected 
by  bankers'  associations,  by  fire  and  burglar 
insurance,  by  mechanical  safeguards  of 
every  kind,  by  surplus  earnings,  by  manifold 
other  means,  you,  as  a  depositor  in  that 
bank,  should  exercise  your  judgment  as 
much  as  though  your  dealings  were  with 


an  individual.  The  farmer  can  be  shrewd 
without  being  suspicious ;  he  can  be  inter- 
ested without  being  inquisitive.  Of  him 
who  loses  through  mismanagement,  fraud 
or  accident,  of  him  I  would  like  to  inquire, 
'Did  you  ask  questions?'  " 

GRANGE  LIBRARIES 

(Paper  bead  before  Hillsboeo,  Ohio, 
Gbange,  by  Henry  M.  Huggins) 

A  rented  house  is  vastly  better  than  none, 
but  to  have  your  own  house  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  to  be  a  tenant.  Likewise  a 
traveling  library  is  much  better  than  none, 
but  to  have  your  own  library  is  still  better. 

Do  you  say  you  can't  afford  a  library  ?  Let 
me  tell  you  about  some  books  I  bought  the 
other  day.  I  bought  Green's  "History  of  the 
English  People,"  in  four  volumes,  a  volume 
of  Heine's  poems,  and  one  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer—"Data  of  Ethics"— six  volumes  bound  in 
cloth.  Not  editions  de  luxe,  of  course.  The 
history  was  rather  poor  print  and  paper,  but 
much  better  of  each  than  the  newspapers  we 
read.  The  Heine  was  good  print,  paper  and 
binding.  The  Spencer  the  same,  with  gilt  top. 
What  do  you  suppose  these  books  cost  ?  The 
Green  98  cents,  and  the  Heine  and  Spencer 
25  cents  each.  All  six  volumes  cost,  you  see, 
$1.48.  We  can't  afford  not  to  have  a  library. 

But  you  are  thinking,  maybe,  "Green's 
'History  of  the  English  People'  may  be  very 
well,  but  what  do  we  care  for  Heine,  or 
Herbert  Spencer,  either  ?" 

Well,  I  don't  insist  on  Heine.  I  will  admit 
there  is  a  question  when  we  come  to  the  sub- 
tle and  brilliant  but  terribly  audacious 
Heine.  Nor  will  I  insist  on  Spencer,  al- 
though I  might  not  be  so  far  wrong  if  I  said 
that  the  trend  of  modern  thought  is  almost 
wholly  toward  the  philosophy  of  Spencer. 
Let's  see  what  we  can  get  as  cheap  as  these. 

I  could  have  had  Dickens  complete,  fifteen 
volumes,  for  $3.98 ;  Victor  Hugo— Hugo  the 
splendid,  the  great,  even  if  sometimes  gran- 
diloquent—ten volumes,  for  $2.98 ;  Thackeray 
— the  cynic,  perhaps,  but  so  kindly,  pleasant- 
ly cynical,  the  social  surgeon  who  so  deftly 
probed  the  festering  places  in  the  English 
life  of  his  time— ten  volumes,  $2.98 ;  George 
Eliot,  whose  powerful  analytical  genius 
has  placed  him  among  the  great  literary 
minds  of  the  nineteenth  century;  Scott, 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  others  at  the  same. 
I  could  have  had  Macauley's  "England,"  five 
volumes,  75  cents ;  also  Heine's  "England," 
fivevolumes,$1.48;Preseott's"Mexico,"three 
volumes,  98  cents ;  Prescott's  "Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,"  three  volumes,  98  cents ;  Prescott's 
"Peru,"  two  volumes,  75  cents.  I  could  have 
had  Ruskin,  he  of  the  glowing,  humorous 
style,  the  big-hearted  human  sympathies, 
the  great  critic  of  art  and  letters ;  Carlyle, 
Taine,  nearly  all  the  great  essayists  and 
biographers,  in  fact,  at  the  same. 

Were  these  flimsily  bound,  poor  paper  and 
print  ?  No.  They  were  strongly  and  neatly 
bound  in  cloth  or  leather,  and  good  print 
and  paper. 

If  these  are  not  cheap  enough  we  can  get 
all  I  have  named  and  many  more,  including 
Hawthorne,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Hall 
Caine,  Barrie,  Parkman,  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, Kipling,  Stevenson,  Harriet  Beeeher 
Stowe,  Charles  Reade,  Washington  Irving, 
Bunyan;  and  if  any  farmer's  boy  wants  a 
well  of  English  undefiled,  let  him  read 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  for  fifteen  cents  a  vol- 
ume. The  books  will  be  smaller  than  the 
others,  12  mo.,  but  in  neat  and  attractive 
cloth,  fairly  good  paper  and  print. 

So  you  see  we  must  have  a  library  of  our 
own.  Why,  $10.00,  even  $5.00  will  start  us. 
Five  dollars  will  get  over'  thirty  volumes  of 
the  best  books  in  the  world. 

We  want  the  young  folks  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  grange.  Can  we  do  better  toward 
that  end  than  to  have  plenty  of  good  books  ? 
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Books  are  the  best  of  things,  well  used; 
abused,  among  the  worst.  What  is  the  right 
use?  What  is  the  one  end  which  all  means 
go  to  effect?  They  are  for  nothing  but  to 
inspire.  I  had  better  never  see  a  book  than 
to  be  warped  by  its  attraction  clean  out  of 
my  own  orbit,  and  made  a  satellite  instead 
of  a  system. 

It  is  remarkable  the  character  of  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  the  best  books. 
They  impress  us  with  the  conviction  that 
one  nature  wrote,  and  the  same  reads.  We 
read  the  verses  of  one  of  the  great  English 
poets,  of  Chaucer,  of  Marvell,  of  Dryden, 
with  the  most  modern  joy— with  a  pleasure, 
I  mean — which  is  in  great  part  caused  by  the 
abstraction  of  all  time  from  their  verses. 
There  is  some  awe  mixed  with  the  joy  of  our 
surprise  when  this  poet,  who  lived  in  the  past 
world  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  says 
that  which  lies  close  to  my  own  soul,  that 
which  I  had  well-nigh  thought  and  said.— 
Emerson. 


T2E  UNITED  STATES 
TOP  AS  USUAL 


At  the  Largest  Exhibit 
of  Butter  in  the  World 

829  PACKAGES 

AT  THE 

National  Creamery 
Buttermakers'  Convention 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  18  to  22,1901 
BUTTER  MADE  BY 

EDWARD  H.  WEBSTER,  Ames,  Iowa 

Scored  98 

One  Point  Higher  Than  Any  Other  Butter 


MR.  WEBSTER  USED 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Write  for  Circulars 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


5  Million  Packages 

OF 

SEEDS 


a 


Our  own  growing 
(new  varieties). 

PACKAGES 

Seeds  and 

BULBS 

MAILED  IRn 
FREE  Ubi 

One  package  each 
of  Aster,  Balsam, 
Pansy,  Sweet  Peas, 
Pinks,  Salvia,  Cos- 
mos, Phlox,  Candy- 
tuft, Zinnia,  Lark- 
spur, Nasturtium, 
Sunflower,  Poppy, 
Dewey  Victory,  Forget-me-not,  Verbena,  Petunia, 
Heliotrope,  Portulaca,  Cypress  Vine,  Sweet  Mig- 
nonette, Marigold,  Morning  Glory,  Coxcomb,  with 
the  following  bulbs  FREE  : 

One  Dewey  Lily  (as  above),  2  Begonia,  5 
Freesias,  1  Tuberose,  1  Gladiolus,  6  Ox- 
alis,  2  Sampson  Lilies.  •  ■ 

All  of  the  above  sent,  postpaid,  for  15cts.  in 
coin  or  eight  2-cent  stamps.  This  is  the 
biggest  offer  of  the  season.  Money  refunded 
if  not  as  represented.  ORDER  EARLY. 
MYSTIC  VALLEY  SEED  CO.,  Medford,  Klass. 


WHEELS 

.'"-FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

Wo  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


A  SHARP  AX 

Scythe,  Sickle,  Corn  Knife— anything, 

saves  time,  labor  and  annoyance  This 

VELOX  BALL  BEARING 
CRINDSTONE 

keeps  all  edge  tools  in  perfect  or- 
der. You  tarn  It  yourself — it's  so 
easy  on  ball  bearings  it  becomes 
a  pleasure  to  grind.  Strong  angle 
steel  frame,  braced  inavery  way, 
don't  wabble.  Bi  (2)  treadles — 
drives  from  both  sides.  Waters 
itself.  Bicycle  saddle  seat.  Best 
grade  fastcattingstone  forgeneral 
grinding  you  ever  saw.  Send  P. 
O.  or  Express  Money  Order. 
ECONOMY  MFG.  CO., 
136  Stone  Ave,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


The  Rocker 
Washer 

WARRANTED 

to  do  the  family 
washing  100  PIECES 
IN  I  HOUR.  Noneed 
forwashboard;  no  wear  on 
clothing.   Write  for  spe- 
cial prices  and  description. 
ROCKER  WASHER  CO 

Olnlgn  St.,  It.  Wayne,  led.  .  

Liberal  inducements  to  live  agents. 


Price 

$4, 

Niafly  Packed. 


Reduce  your 
Insurance 

by  investing  $1.50  for  one  of  our  im- 
proved FORCE  PUMPS  that  will  pro- 
I  (.-ft  your  home  from  destruction  by 
Arc.   For  spraying. trees,  vines,  plants, 

eSsPump  has  no  Equal 

Send  for  latest  catalogue.  It  gives  full 
description.  Agents.  Wanted.  Write. 
THE  BERGER  MFG.  CO.,  Department  I,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

^GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees.  Ac  Best  root- 
ed stock. Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOf. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Kredonla,  N.TT. 
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IN  WINTER 

By  Bertha 


QUARTERS 

Knowlton 


(<'^SJW>F  0NE  loves  animals,  a  menagerie  in 
iCE^Ji  winter  quarters  is  a  charming  place 
to  visit.  Many  of  the  animals  are 
born  in  captivity,  and  so  do  not  fret 
against  a  cruel  fate.  Others  are 
tamed,  and  learn  to  love  their  keep- 
ers too  well  to  go  back  to  the  old  life. 
If  you  will  pocket  your  fears  and  be  not 
overf  astidious  as  to  your  nose  you  may  walk 
into  a  very  large  barn  where  herbivorous 
animals  of  the  warm  or  hot  belt  are  kept. 
The  floor  is  of  earth,  the  temperature  is  mod- 
erated by  a  huge  coal-stove,  and  the  general 
plan  of  arrangement  is  a  long,  wide,  central 
space,  with  pens  or  stalls  on  either  side. 
The  zebras,  the.  buffaloes,  the  cattle  kind 
from  India  stand  in  open  stalls  like  well- 
regulated  domestic  animals.  The  antelope 
and  deer  are  in  box-stalls,  the  huge  ostriches 
exercise  their  stalwart  limbs  and  supple 
necks  in  a  roomy  inclosure,  the  monkeys 
chatter  from  an  upper  chamber,  and  the  cock- 
atoos blink  at  them  from  across  the  way. 
The  huge  hippopotamus  is  a  spoiled  pet,  who 
lifts  his  ugly  head  from  a  tankf ul  of  water 
and  opens  his  hideous  mouth  for  jelly-cake 
or  any  titbit  you  may  offer.  He  is  so  fero- 
ciously ugly,  and  withal  so  self-satisfied, 
you  cannot  loathe  him,  but  only  laugh  at 
him.  Here  is  everything  of  the  goat  kind, 
from  very  small  specimens  to  the  large 
llama  of  South  America. 

Here  the  hog-like  tapirs  are  using  their 
queer  snouts  in  the  straw,  and  there  a  kan- 
garoo dreams  of  far-off  Australia.  There 
are  some  of  the  horned  animals  that  keep  up 
an  incessant  knocking  against  the  prison 
doors,  but  the  keeper  says,  "No  danger 
whatever,"  and  you  are  reassured.  You 
feel  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  Noah's  ark, 
and  wonder  if  you  will  come  safely  to  land. 
You  do,  and  step  out  once  more  into  the 
clear  December  air  in  a  much  dazed  state 
of  mind,  but  physicially  whole. 

"Keep  out"  is  the  inviting  inscription  at 
the  next  building,  as  at  all  of  them,  but  you 
know  that  there  is  entrance  for  you.  The 
courteous  keeper  says,  in  answer  to  your  in- 
quiry, "Walk  right  in ;  the  lions  and  tigers 
are  here,"  and  you  walk  in  past  the  bloody 
carcass  of  a  horse  which  is  to  serve  for  to- 
morrow's dinner  to  some  king  of  beasts. 

You  are  a  trifle  nervous  when  the  largest 
lion  of  all  tells  you  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage that  he  would  eat  you  if  he  could. 
The  keeper  tells  you  that  he  escaped  once, 
and  once  he  killed  a  man,  and  of  course  you 
feel  better,  as  history  does  not  repeat  itself, 
they  say.  The  baby  lions  look  at  you  sleep- 
ily, like  two  overfed  kittens,  and  in  the 
next  cage  an  old  lion  gazes  at  you  so  benignly 
you  long  to  pet  him  as  you  would  a  great 
dog.  The  keeper  reaches  through  the  bars 
and  pats  him  lovingly.  "He  is  a  nice  old 
fellow,  and  always  rides  on  top  of  the  char- 
iot in  the  procession." 

The  wolves,  a  little  farther  on,  are  as  gen- 
tle as  house-dogs,  but  above  them  lives  a 
hyena,  for  whom  no  deed  is  too  savage. 

The  Bengal  tigers  are  magnificent,  but  you 
could  fairly  weep  at  their  pitiful  groans. 
They  fret  against  captivity,  pace  their  cages 
restlessly  and  utter  heartrending  cries. 
They  have  killed  several  men,  and  you  do 
not  wonder  at  it  when  you  think  of  their 
past  life  and  this. 

"And  are  you  alone  with  all  these?"  you 
ask  the  keeper. 

"Yes;  except  at  night  I  change  off  with 
the  night-watch." 
"Are  you  never  afraid?" 
"No ;  they  know  me  and  they  do  not  know 
their  own  strength.  Even  if  one  gets  loose 
there  is  no  danger  if  it  is  put  back  at  once. 
They  do  not  remember  at  first  how  to  use 
their  freedom ;"  and  you  think  of  human 
beings  who  are  in  the  same  condition  from 
long  imprisonment. 

That  was  exciting,  you  tell  yourself  and 
your  companion,  as  you  once  more  emerge 
into  the  world. 
Are  there  any  more? 

Yes ;  eighteen  elephants  over  yonder. 
Your  heart  fails  you,  but  you  are  bent  on 
seeing,  and  boldly  knock  at  the  door.  The 
keeper  responds. 

You  say,  "May  we  peep?" 

"Walk  in." 

"Is  it  safe ?   A  man  told  us  it  wasn't." 
"Perfectly  safe." 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  you  are  really 
frightened,  for  the  huge  beasts  are  loose 
in  a  large  inclosure,  and  sway  and  trumpet 
till  your  blood  runs  cold. 


That  fellow  from  Asia  weighs  8,600 
pounds,  and  there  are  others  nearly  as  large. 
The  baby  elephant  is  a  lubberly  baby  in- 
deed, and  when  he  starts  your  way  you 
move  on. 

The  keeper  takes  you  to  the  sawdust  ring, 
where  the  elephants  are  exercised  and 
trained.  He  shows  you  a  shattered  place  in 
the  side  of  the  building.  "That  big  one  got 
mad  and  hurled  a  man  against  those  boards 
and  smashed  him  all  to  pieces." 

You  grow  a  trifle  white  about  the  mouth, 
and  ask  your  companion  if  it  isn't  time  to 
go.  It  is  a  delicious  sensation  to  be  uncer- 
tain whether  you  are  to  get  out  of  the  el- 
ephants' house  alive.  You  ask  the  keeper, 
"Is  there  any  way  out  without  going  through 
there  ?"  pointing  back  to  him  of  the  man-kill- 
ing propensities. 

"Yes;  but  it's  safe  enough." 

You  assure  him  of  perfect  faith  in  his 
word,  but  you  are  very  glad  to  go  home  by 
way  of  the  camels  and  dromedaries  and 
the  great  gnu,  and  when  you  are  out  in  the 
fresh  air  your  courage  returns  and  you  say, 
"Who's  afraid?" 

The  black  bear  and  the  brown  bear  are 
taking  a  meal  out  in  the  cold  shed,  and  you 
salute  them  respectfully,  keeping  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  their  cages. 

You  have  been  to  menageries  many  times 
in  your  life;  you  have  seen  the  Cincinnati 
"Zoo"  in  its  days  of  glory,  and  the  animals  in 
Lincoln  Park,  but  never  before  have  you 
spent  such  a  social  hour  with  wild  creatures 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  You  heard  each 
called  by  its  own  pet  name  (there  were 
Deweys  and  Fannys  and  Johns  and  Marys), 
you  saw  a  phase  of  life  quite  different  from 
that  on  dress-parade. 

You  are  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  and  go 
home  to  tell  marvelous  tales  to  your  friends, 
and  you  write  long  letters  to  your  relatives. 
You  dream  of  being  caught  up  by  elephants 
and  hurled  through  space,  you  have  visions 
of  lions  and  tigers  for  weeks,  but  not  for 
twenty  shows  on  wheels  would  you  exchange 
that  one  afternoon  behind  the  scenes. 


called  the  Marie  Stewart,  and  is  the  most 
popular  one  of  all. 

To  cover  the  frame,  prepare  bias  folds 
about  one  and  one  half  inches  wide,  an  d  place 
fold  half  over  fold  in  making  the  bonnet.  A 
nice  trimming  is  to  make  a  length  of  bias 
folds  and  form  into  a  large,  soft  knot  and 
fasten  with  two  large  balls.  To  make  the 
balls,  take  hat-pins,  wrap  the  head  with  ordi- 
nary cotton  and  form  into  a  ball ;  then  cut  a 
circle  of  thin  lining,  gather  it  over  the  edge 
and  draw  it  over  the  cotton  in  a  close,  cap- 
like fit.  Now  prepare  some  very  narrow 
milliner's  folds— say  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
wide— two  folds  of  dull  taffeta  and  one  of 
crape  braid,  or  plait  this  as  one  does  the 
hair.  A  dainty  edging  is  thus  formed. 
Now  begin  at  the  top  of  the  cotton  ball  and 
sew  it  around  and  around,  covering  the 
ball  entirely.  This  braiding  is  also  a  pretty 
edging  for  bows,  loops  and  drapes. 

In  draping  mourning-veils,  the  style  of 
drape  depends  on  the  length  of  the  veil  and 
the  height  of  the  person.  A  good  rule  to 
follow  is  to  have  the  hem  of  the  overdrape 
come  to  the  waist-line  and  the  under  part 
show  just  the  width  of  the  hem.  To  drape 
the  shawl,  fold  the  veil  as  you  would  a 
shoulder-shawl,  divide  the  bias  folded  part 
in  the  center,  and  fasten  this  in  the  center 
of  the  bonnet  at  the  bottom  side-crown  and 
just  beneath  the  brim ;  draw  it  evenly  to  the 
corner  of  the  bonnet,  fold  in  three  or  four 
plaits,  and  fasten  in  place  with  heavy 
mourning-pins.  ,Veils  are  about  one  and 
two  thirds  yards  long,  the  lower  hem  is  nine 
inches  wide,  and  the  hem  of  the  overdrape 
is  six  inches  wide.  Mourning-veils  are 
made  of  crape,  nun's-veiling,  sheer  silk  or 
grenadine.  Bonnet-ties  are  of  No.  22  gros- 
grain  ribbon. 

To  freshen  old  crape,  wrap  smoothly  around 
a  broom-handle,  not  too  tight,  place  over  a 
wash-boiler,  and  steam  for  five  hours ;  then 
set  aside  to  dry  about  ten  hours.  When  un- 
pinned it  will  be  as  glossy  and  crisp  as 
when  new. 

To  dye  a  light  or  colored  straw  hat,  mix 
any  good  black  package-dye  with  alcohol, 
making  quite  a  thin  liquid,  and  apply  with  a 
paint-brush  very  quickly. 

E.  Habbington. 


THREE  PRETTY  DOILIES 

Use  fine  scrim  for  the  centers,  afterward 
lining  them  with  some    color.  Honiton 


MOURNING  MILLINERY 

Mourning  millinery  changes  but  little,  if 
any,  from  season  to  season, and  to  have  a  good 
pattern  is  to  have  a  perfect  guide  for  all 
times.  Therefore,  I  will  give  directions, 
step  by  step,  for  the  making  of  a  widow's 
bonnet.  Take  a  piece  of  buckram  (this 
material  is  but  twenty  cents  a  yard)  and 
cut  heart-shape,  ten  inches  wide  and  seven 
and  one  half  inches  long  from  the  center  point 
at  front  to  the  point  of  indentation  at  the 
back.  The  outer  edge  of  the  heart-shaped 
piece  is  then  cut  into  seven  slashes— one  in 
the  center  and  three  on  each  side ;  fold  over, 
to  cut  these,  and  keep  straight.  The  center 
slash  is  two  and  one  half  incShes  deep.  At  a 
distance  of  two  and  three  eighths  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  first  slash  and  only 
one  inch  distant  from  the  top  mark  off  a 
second  slash  which  shall  be  two  and  one 
fourth  inches  deep.  The  next  slash  is  also 
about  two  and  one  fourth  inches  deep,  and 
begins  two  and  one  fourth  inches  from  the 
preceding  slash,  measuring  at  the  bottom, 
and  one  half  inch  away  at  the  top.  The 
last  slash  is  two  and  five  eighths  inches  from 
its  previous  slash,  measuring  at  the  bottom, 
and  one  and  three  fourths  inches  distant  at 
the  top,  and  is  two  and  one  half  inches  deep. 
If  these  measurements  are  carried  out  each 
slash  will  have  its  proper  slant  when  the 
buckram  is  opened  out  flat,  and  the  bonnet 
will  be  the  same  on  each  side. 

At  each  slash  plait  the  buckram  over,  and 
pin  it  to  lap  about  seven  eighths  of  an  inch. 
The  three  plaits  on  each  side  must  turn 
toward  the  center  plait,  so  that  you  can  fold 
the  bonnet  to  see  if  each  side  is  exactly  alike, 
and  the  plaits  must  tally.  When  the  slashes 
are  all  pinned  accurately,  take  a  tape-meas- 
ure and  see  that  the  bonnet  is  twenty-one 
and  one  half  inches  around  the  outer  edge. 
Then  sew  each  plait  firmly  with  cross- 
stitches  its  entire  length,  and  remove  pins. 
The  bonnet  is  now  ready  to  wire,  which  is 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  any  buckram 
shape.  In  order  that  the  cloth  covering 
may  be  perfectly  smooth,  a  single  thickness 
of  sheet-wadding  is  placed  over  the  frame 
after  the  wired  edge  is  bound.  If  the  out- 
side is  of  thin  nun's-veiling  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  a  black  underlining ;  this  need 
not  be  done  in  a  silk  bonnet.   This  shape  is 


braids  and  the  different  lace-stitches  are 
used  to  fill  the  centers.  C.  I. 

a 

WHILE  WINTER  LINGERS 

Most  people  are  apt  to  grumble  when 
winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring,  but  the 
housewife  finds  it  a  most  convenient  season 
to  prepare  for  warm  weather.  Not  the  least 
important  of  her  many  duties  is  to  see  that 
the  family  diet  is  changed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  changeful  weather. 
By  a  little  wise  forethought  and  preparation 
the  transition  from  winter  to  spring  can  be 


marked  by  very  much  improved  health  in 
the  whole  family,  and  without  taking  med- 
icine, too. 

Too  many  country  housekeepers  keep  on 
with  the  heavy  meats,  pies  and  hot  cakes 
that  are  so  delicious  when  the  thermometer 
hovers  near  zero,  forgetting  that  such  a 
diet  courts  disease  in  spring  weather.  It  is 
always  easier  to  avoid  sickness  than  to  cure 
it.  Especially  is  this  true  where  there  are 
children.  Greasy  fried  cakes,  rich  cookies 
and  a  generous  supply  of  pork  are  sure  to 
make  life  interesting  for  the  busy  mother 
when  hives  and  unsightly  sores  appear  on 
the  tender  skin.  Most  childish  complaints 
can  be  traced  to  disordered  digestions,  so  it 
is  the  parents'  duty  to  see  that  their  little 
ones  are  properly  fed  if  they  want  to  avoid 
doctors'  bills. 

Among  the  most  healthful  dishes  for  late 
winter  and  early  spring  are  eggs  in  every 
form,  light  soups,  mush  and  milk,  brown 
bread,  vegetables  and  fruits.  .  This  sounds 
more  elaborate  than  it  really  is.  Take 
soups,  for  example;  many  country  families 
are  familiar  with  bean,  beef  and  oyster 
soups  only,  and  every  one  knows  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  procure  fresh  beef  and  oysters 
on  a  farm.  But  if  you  should  chance  to 
mention  soup,  you  will  hear  the  familiar 
"Yes,  we  all  like  soup,  but  fresh  meat  is 
almost  an  impossibility." 

There  are  many  delicious  soups  made 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  fresh 
beef  or  meat  of  any  kind,  but  if  one  must 
have  the  beef  flavor,  a  can  of  extract  of  beef 
will  supply  all  that  is  necessary  and  will 
keep  indefinitely.  Milk,  the  foundation  of 
all  so-called  cream  soups,  may  be  had  in 
abundance  on  a  farm,  and  all  kinds  of  veg- 
etables; but  cream  soups  are  usually  pre- 
pared by  city  housekeepers,  where  milk  is 
expensive  and  vegetables  stale. 

To  make  any  ordinary  cream  soup,  take 
two  thirds  milk  and  one  third  the  water  in 
which  the  vegetables  were  boiled  if  green, 
or  boiling  water  if  one  must  depend  on 
canned  ones,  and  slightly  thicken  with  flour 
rubbed  smooth  in  butter.  One  tablespoonf  ul 
of  flour  to  two  quarts  of  both  is  the  right 
proportion,  though  tastes  differ.  Just  be- 
fore serving  add  one  pint  of  vegetables  and 
a  lump  of  butter  to  each  half  gallon  of  soup. 
These  soups  may  be  served  with  stale  bread, 
crackers,  or  toasted  bread  cut "  into  small 
squares.  Asparagus,  turnips,  beans,  peas, 
corn,  celery,  tomatoes  and  many  other  veg- 
etables may  be  used.  It  takes  such  a 
very  little  time  in  which  to  make  cream 
soups,  and  they  should  therefore  be  pre- 
pared just  before  dinner  is  served,  for 
much  depends  on  having  them  piping 
hot  and  serving  at  once. 

Puddings  are  another  stumbling-block 
to  the  busy  housekeeper  who  turns  out 
dozens  of  pies  each  month,  thinking  them 
easier  to  make  than  puddings.  If  you 
once  accustom  your  family  to  healthful, 
delicious  baked  or  boiled  puddings  they 
will  never  want  to  go  back  to  pies. 

From  plain  custard  to  elaborate  me- 
ringues there  is  a  wide  range  of  whole- 
some puddings  fit  for  a  king.  Any  plain 
cake  receipt  (omitting  most  of  the  butter) 
may  be  transformed  into  cottage  pud- 
ding, to  be  served  with  hot  sauce,  cream 
and  sugar,  or  fruit-juice  sweetened. 
Corn-starch  puddings  are  easily  pre- 
pared if  the  vessel  containing  the  milk 
is  placed  to  heat  in  a  larger  one  filled 
with  boiling  water,  thus  avoiding  all 
danger  of  scorching.  Sliced  apples 
placed  in  a  pan  and  sprinkled  with 
sugar,  nutmeg  and  bits  of  butter  may  be 
covered  with  a  batter  made  like  pancake- 
dough,  only  thicker,  and  baked  in  a  quick 
oven.  This  should  be  served  with  milk 
and  sugar.  Cherries,  pears,  bananas  or 
plums  may  be  used  in  this  way  instead 
of  the  apples. 

There  should  still  be  plenty  of  carrots, 
onions,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets  and  tur- 
nips in  cellar  and  pit,  and  while  not 
perfectly  fresh,  can  be  soaked  an  hour  or 
two  in  cold  water  before  using,  and  will 
be  relished  by  all. 

Canned  and  dried  fruits  are  much  ap- 
preciated at  this  season  to  help  out  the 
last  apples  and  pears.  A  generous  diet 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  makes  it  possible 
to  have  meat  once  a  day  to  great  advantage, 
especially  if  pork  alone  is  used.  No  farm 
should  be  without  plenty  of  poultry,  which 
should  often  take  the  place  of  salt  pork. 
Try  living  mainly  on  the  products  of  garden, 
poultry-yard  and  orchard,  and  see  if  you  are 
not  benefited  in  health  and  independent 
almost  wholly  of  the  groceryman  and  meat- 
man. Anyway,  the  doctor  will  have  very 
little  chance  to  cultivate  the  acquainance  of 
your  family  if  you  make  it  a  rule  to  furnish 
them  with  this  kind  of  a  diet. 

Hilda  Richmond. 
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WHEN  SORROW  CAME 

BY  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 

When  first  dark  Sorrow  entered  at  my  gate, 
With  mournful  mien  and  melancholy  eyes, 
I  met  her  with  a  distant,  cold  surprise. 

"Good  Dame,"  quoth  I,  as  one  in  high  estate 

Addresses  menials,  ''go  hence  and  wait, 
For  all  my  time  is  spoken  otherwise." 
But  Sorrow  sat  her  down,  and  would  not  rise, 

An  unasked  guest,  intruding  on  life's  fete. 

Gay  Joy  and  Pleasure,  whom  I  entertained, 
Sped  down  youth's  corridors  and  passed  from 
sight; 

And  laughing  Mirth  paused  in  the  dance  and 
fled, 

Then  Wroth.    I  cried,  "See  how  my  friends  are 
pained! 

Woman,  why  came  you  here,  and  hy  what 
right?" 

But  Sorrow  paid  no  heed  to  aught  I  said. 

The  guests  departed;  we  two  sat  alone. 

I  gazed  upon  her ;  regal  was  her  mien, 

Her  eyes  held  depths  unfathomed  and  serene, 
And  there  was  dulcet  music  in  her  tone. 
"Kebellious  heart.kneel  down, "she  cried, "and  own 

Allegiance  for  all  time  to  me,  your  queen!" 

And  as  I  knelt  God's  smile  flashed  in  between, 
And  on  my  soul  fell  peace  I  had  not  known. 
Then  at  my  hoard  I  placed  her  to  command 

My  willing  servUe ;  and  her  mournful  face 
Grew  radiant,  as  she  answered,  with  delight, 
"Nay,  I  will  go,  since  now  you  understand. 

Who  entertains  dark  Sorrow  with  such  grace 
Shall  walk  with  Joy  upon  the  mountain 
height." 

'  *"> 

" PRETTY  SOQN,  JOHN" 

am  often  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
little  old  lady  who  was  taking 
her  first  journey  by  rail.  One 
watching  her  would  surely  have 
thought  she  was  expecting  to 
travel  around  the  world  in  that 
selfsame  coach,  so  carefully  did 
she  adjust  her  various  belong- 
ings about  her.  Once  when  her 
nephew  was  endeavoring  to  call 
her  attention  to  a  beautiful  view  she  did  not 
so  much  as  turn  her  eyes  out  of  the  car-win- 
dow, but  remarked,  "Pretty  soon,  John.  As 
soon  as  I  get  everything  fixed  all  right  I'm 
goin'  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  myself."  But 
alas!  before  she  was  ready  to  enjoy  her- 
self she  was  at  her  journey's  end.  Her  voice 
was  pathetic  as  she  said,  "If  I'd  thought  we 
were  goin'  to  stop  so  soon  I  wouldn't  have 
wasted  all  my  time  fussin'." 

Aren't  there  many  of  us  who  are  taking 
our  life's  journey  in  much  the  same  fashion? 
Are  we  not  too  prone  to  pass  by  many  beau- 
tiful real  scenes  in  search  of  ideal  ones  be- 
yond? Are  our  eyes  not  often  blinded  to 
delightful  though  simple  views  on  either 
hand  because  our  vision  is  set  for  more 
magnificent  ones  in  front  of  us  ?  Do  we  not 
lose  much  of  the  present  in  our  efforts  to 
"get  everything  fixed  all  right,"  that  we  may 
"sit  back  and  enjoy  ourselves"  in  the  future  ? 

All  too  soon  will  the  journey  be  ended  and 
we  will  learn,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  we 
have  wasted  valuable,  precious  time  "fus- 
sin'." Fussing,  fretting  and  worrying!  The 
three  (dis)  graces  of  our  American  life! 
They  have  always  dogged  the  feet  of  mor- 
tals, but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  our  day  and 
country  we  are  more  susceptible  to  them 
than  in  any  other  previous  age.  Our  climate, 
our  consuming  ambitions,  our  competitive 
system,  our  pride,  our  methods,  our  heredity, 
our  social  and  industrial  environment,  our 
very  atmosphere,  all  seem  to  crowd  on  us  in 
a  way  that  breeds  nervousness. 

"The  man  or  woman  who  can  succeed  in 
turning  the  tide  of  American  life,  and  can 
teach  us  to  be  sober,  self-controlled  and 
to  take  a  quieter  gait,  will  be  one  of  the 
nation's  benefactors."  We  certainly  shall 
live  longer,  and  have  much  better  health 
while  we  do  live,  and  have  much  more  time 
to  enjoy  life  when  we  have  learned  this 
lesson. 

We  forget  that  it  is  a  duty  to  enjoy  the 
best  health  possible.  As  housekeepers  let 
us  do  our  housework,  and  do  it  well,  but  do 
not  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  a  panacea  or 
that  it  will  enable  us  to  forego  outdoor  air 
and  exercise.  In  fact,  our  great  trouble  is 
that  in  our  highly  civilized  life  we  do  not 
get  out  of  doors  enough.  Air  is  life,  and 
healthful  exercise  in  pure  air  will  keep  us 
vigorous  and  add  to  our  good  looks.  Snatch 
what  rest  you  can  and  look  on  the  bright 
side.  It  is  better  to  have  work  and  be  tired 
than  to  eat  out  your  heart  because  you  are 
tired  of  having  no  work.  "The  day  for 
work,  the  night  for  rest,  and  God  caring 
for  us  all  through."  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we 
do  have  "the  night  for  rest."  Too  many  of  us 
carry  our  worries  and  troubles  to  bed  with 
us,  and  do  not  allow  "tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer"  to  knit  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care 
and  cause  us  to  arise  in  the  morning  re- 
freshed and  new. 

"I'm  too  much  interested  in  what  is  going 


on  to  take  much  time  to  remember  or  brood, 
and  I  never  take  but  one  day  at  a  time."  So 
spoke  an  old  lady  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  whose  blue  eyes  were  clear  and  whose 
face  was  full  of  cheer  and  strength.  Ah! 
that  is  it;  we  have  no  time  to  worry  and 
brood,  no  strength  to  spend  fussing  over 
inessentials.  "Worry-weeds"  must  be  pulled 
as  soon  as  the  tiniest  stalks  appear  above 
the  even  soil  of  tranquillity.  The  poison-ivy 
of  fretfulness  will  spread  in  wondrous 
growth  unless  destroyed  root  and  branch  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  grow.  The  thistles  of 
fussiness  will  soon  occupy  the  entire  field 
unless  their  growth  is  checked  at  the  start. 

It  is  inexpressibly  sad  to  see  people  who 
are  continually  getting  ready  to  enjoy  life, 
but  who  never  take  the  time  really  to  enjoy 
it.  So  many  of  us  cross  and  recross  the 
bridges  in  imagination  which  in  reality  we 
never  reach.  Anxiety  is  manifestly  and 
demonstrably  useless.  It  is  so  positively 
harmful  that  both  soul  and  body  are  made 
to  suffer  by  it  immeasurably.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  bear  our  troubles  simply  as  they  come 
and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  before  they  flit 
past  us  forever.  It  is  not  work  so  much  as 
worry  that  is  undermining  the  constitutions 
of  so  many  men  and  women  around  us. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  read  the  little  in- 
cident in  one  of  our  weekly  magazines  last 
year  where  the  man  of  the  house  became 
angry  because  the  children  began  to  laugh 
when  he  was  inquiring  for  his  pen  and  look- 
ing everywhere  for  it.  At  last  one  of  the  chil- 
dren said,  slyly,  "If  you'll  laugh,  papa,  you 
will  find  it."  He  stared  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment. Then,  as  her  meaning  broke  in  upon 
him,  he  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  the  pen- 
holder fell  out  of  his  mouth.  How  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  this  life  one  can  extricate 
one's  self  from  by  a  laugh!  How  many 
blessings  are  ours  if  we  stop  to  count  them 
now !  How  much  we  lose  by  "pretty  soon !" 
Let  us  have  Thanksgiving  and  the  holidays 
all  the  year  round ! 

"Few  things  are  needed  to  make  a  wise 
man  happy ;  nothing  can  make  a  fool  con- 
tent; that  is  why  most  men  are  miserable." 

Is  that  the  reason  you  and  I  are  so  often 
unhappy?  Are  we  miserable  because  fool- 
ish? Discontented  because  not  wise  enough 
to  realize  that  we  have  those  "few  things" 
that  really  should  conduce  to  our  happiness  ? 

Contentment  is  not  laziness ;  far  from  it. 
It  is  the  making  the  best  use  of  our  activ- 
ities. A  lazy  person  is  never  a  wise  person. 
A  lazy  housekeeper  is  by  no  means  a  wise 
one.  Being  contented  does  not  mean  quietly 
sitting  down  and  folding  the  hands ;  letting 
things  go  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  go ; 
submitting  to  that  which  should  not  be  sub- 
mitted to ;  being  idle  when  there  is  work  to 
do;  taking  things  easy  when  they  should  be 
taken  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  placed  in 
their  rightful  places.  No,  no ;  contentment 
is  not  inactivity;  neither  is  it  worriment. 
It  is  the  activity  of  the  loving  mind  and 
willing  hand;  where  feverish  haste  is  not 
known,  where  nervousness  forms  no  part. 

True  it  is  that  the  world  takes  on  much 
the.  appearance  of  the  color  of  the  glasses 
through  which  we  view  it.  We  note  the 
azure  blue  above  or  the  ominous  clouds  that 
hang  near  the  surface,  according  as  our  eyes 
are  raised  or  lowered.  Our  immediate  hori- 
zon will  necessarily  be  narrow ;  we  need  to 
get  above  our  every-day  plane  of  living  in 
order  to  obtain  a  broad  view  of  the  beauties 
about  us.  Because  we  remain  in  the  same 
rut,  stay  upon  one  unvarying  level,  does 
not  prove  that  we  are  contented  mortals,  or 
that  we  are  making  the  best  of  circumstances 
and  enjoying  things  as  we  go  along.  "Re- 
ligious contentment  is  the  devil's  harvest." 
The  same  idea  may  be  carried  out  in  every 
avenue  of  life ;  and  vet  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  contentment.  It  is  a  word  bard  to  define, 
difficult  of  exnlan ation ;  each  individual 
must  make  a  definition  for  himself,  then  live 
up  to  the  meaning. 

"My  crown  is  in  mv  heart,  not  on  my  head ; 
Not  decked  with  diamonds  and  Tndian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen  ;  my  crown  is  called  content; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy." 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


EASTER  SALADS 

No.  1.— Hard-boil  one  dozen  eggs,  and  drop 
into  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes  before 
removing  shells.  Heat,  but  do  not  boil 
(boiling  weakens  it),  good  vinegar,  arid  to  it 
one  ounce  each  of  ginger  and  allspice,  a  few 
blades  of  mace  and  one  half  ounce  each  of 
salt,  black  pepper  and  mustard-seed.  Sim- 
mer half  an  hour,  and  pour  over  the  eggs 
placed  in  a  jar;  when  cold  cover  tightly. 
Prepare  three  weeks  before  wanted  for  use. 

No.  2.— Hard-boil  the  desired  number  of 
eggs,  and  remove  shells.   Make  a  bed  of  let- 


tuce in  a  flat  dish,  form  upon  it  little  nests  of 
the  chopped  whites  of  the  eggs,  into  each  nest 
drop  a  whole  yolk,  garnish  with  red  beets 
cut  into  cubes,  and  over  all  pour  a  rich 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

No.  3.— Cut  into  halves  hard-boiled  eggs ; 
remove  yolks,  chop,  and  mix  with  them 
minced  veal  or  chicken  and  a  little  parsley ; 
add  a  good  dressing,  mix  well,  fill  cavities 
in  the  whites,  and  garnish  with  fringed 
celery.  Kathekine  E.  Megee. 


GEORGE  PUDDING 

Boil  a  handful  of  rice  with  two  or  three 
pieces  of  finely  peeled  lemon-rind  in  as  little 
milk  as  possble  until  tender;  now  drain 
off  the  rice  and  mix  it  with  twelve  good- 
sized  apples  (previously  boiled  to  as  dry  a 
pulp  as  possible),  a  glassful  of  white  wine,  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  two  ounces  of  finely  shred- 
ded mixed  peel,  and  sugar  to  taste.  (It  should 
be  pretty  sweet.)  Lastly  add  in  the  stiffly 
whipped  whites  of  the  eggs,  pour  it  all  into 
a  mold  thinly  lined  with  good  paste,  bake 
till  of  a  nice  brown,  then  turn  it  out  and 
serve  with  the  following :  Melt  together  one 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a  gill  of  white  wine ; 
stir  it  all  over  the  fire  till  smooth,  then  use. 

ii' 

HOUSE-CLEANING 

When  the  spirit  of  spring  begins  to  stir  in 
trees  and  plants,  and  its  first  influence  is  felt 
by  all  growing  things,  though  they  are  safely 
covered  by  the  dark  mold,  the  average  house- 
keeper feels  impelled  to  begin  her  spring 
house-cleaning. 

Now  that  rugs,  which  are  frequently 
shaken,  are  so  generally  used  instead  of 
taeked-down  carpets  the  work  of  house- 
cleaning  is  much  simplified  ;  but  the  careful 
housekeeper  still  finds  a  need  for  periodical 
cleaning.  If  there  is  no  papering,  painting 
or  calcimining  to  be  done,  yet  the  heavy 
hangings  of  winter  must  be  taken  down, 
dusted  and  put  away,  lace  curtains  need 
washing,  whether  they  are  put  up  again  at 
once  or  left  until  fall,  as  many  housekeepers 
do,  preferring  to  have  only  shades  at  the 
windows  during  summer.  Pictures  must  be 
taken  down  and  dusted,  all  the  moldings 
wiped  and  the  wall  and  ceiling  thoroughly 
brushed.  Any  place  where  dust  may  lodge 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  If  there  are 
cracks  in  the  flour,  they  should  he  filled  be- 
fore the  floor  is  oiled.  I  have  seen  a  prepara- 
tion of  fine,  hard-wood  sawdust  and  glue, 
mixed  to  a  paste,  used  for  filling  cracks,  and 
it  was  very  satisfactory.  If  the  kitchen 
floor  is  not  smooth  enough  to  oil,  it  maybe 
covered  with  a  good  oil-cloth,  which  is  easily 
kept  clean.  If  the  kitchen  has  no  wainscot- 
ting,  make  one  with  linoleum  or  good  quality 
of  oil-cloth  with  a  tile  pattern,  and  put  a  nar- 
row wood  molding  at  the  top.  This  looks 
well  and  needs  only  an  occasional  wiping 
with  a  damp  cloth  to  keep  it  clean. 

Now,  a  word  of  warning.  Don't  begin 
your  house-cleaning  too  early.  However 
warm  the  weather  is  in  March,  do  not  be  de- 
luded into  the  belief  that  you  can  safely  open 
your  house  for  a  thorough  cleaning.  You 
may  make  a  beginning  by  cleaning  out  all 
drawers  in  the  bedrooms,  linen-closet  and 
store-room.  Clean  a-nd  fumigate  the  attic 
and  all  closets  or  rooms  where  there  is  the 
least  danger  of  moths  or  other  insect  pests. 
Sulphur  candles  are  prepared  especially  for 
fumigation  and  are  very  handy.  Put  some 
water  in  a  shallow  pan,  and  lay  in  it  a  piece 
of  brick  to  set  the  candle  on.  Have  the  room 
so  that  it  can  be  tightly  closed,  with  all 
drawers  open  ;  set  the  pan  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  light  the  candle,  and  go  out  as 
quickly  as  possible,  closing  the  door.  Leave 
it  closed  for  half  a  day  and  all  insect  life 
will  be  destroyed.  It  also  purifies  the  room 
from  disease  germs.  The  cellar  should  be 
fumieated  after  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  as 
sulphur  fumes  will  also  destroy  mold  and 
any  impure  germs.  Tf  a  cellar  is  well 
cleaned,  fumigated,  and  then  given  a  coat 
of  lime  whitewash,  it  will  be  as  sweet  and 
clean  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

Don't  let  the  fives  out  too  soon,  for  the 
early  spring  winds  are  laden  with  moisture. 
If  warm  days  come,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire 
seems  oppressive,  cool  the  room  by  ventila- 
tion, but  keep  a  little  fire  to  dry  the  air. 
Unless  your  home  is  south  of  Ohio  it  is  not 
safe  to  let  the  main  fire  of  the  house  out  be- 
fore May.  Even  then  there  should  be  some 
place  where  a  fire  may  be  had  on  chilly, 
damp  days  or  evenings.  An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  if  you 
wish  to  escape  colds,  twinges  of  rheumatism 
and  kindred  ailments,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
let  the  fires  go  out,  even  if  the  final  settling 
of  the  house  for  the  summer  is  thereby  de- 
layed. Maida  McL. 


A  MAPLE  FESTIVAL 

Maple  Cakamki.s.-To  one  half  pound 
of  maple-sugar  melted  add  one  ounce  of  but- 
ter, one  half  cupful  of  milk  or  cream  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Let  boil  until 
it  slightly  hardens  when  dropped  into  ice- 
water,  then  turn  into  shallow  pans  that 
have  been  well  oiled,  and  when  cooled  suffic- 
iently cut  into  caramels. 

Maple  Caramels. — One  pound  of  coffee 
A  sugar,  one  half  pound  of  maple-sugar,  one 
half  pint  of  rich  cream,  or  one  half  canful  of 
condensed  milk.  Heat  slowly,  and  when  it 
begins  to  boil  add  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cream  of  tartar  and  two  ounces  of 
butter.  Cook  slowly,  stirring  all  the  time, 
to  "soft  crack."  Tour  into  greased  pans.— 
Nelly  Willey. 

Mapi.e-suuar  a.vi>  A i.monds.— Cook  to- 
gether tight  eupiuls  of  tuaple-sugar,  one 
ounce  of  buttei,  oi.e  cupful  of  milk  and 
one  half  cupful  or  ikm  cream  until  the  syrup 
"hairs."  Nut  the  ui.sh  in  a  vessel  of  ice- 
water,  and  when  iieai'l\  colli  stir  till  creamy. 
Pour  into  bi.tteiid  tins  containing  two 
pounds  ol  ulnii.mU  chopped  fine. 

lhcKoKY-Ktrr  Tafi' y.— To  four  cupfuls 
of  maple-su^ar  add  one  cupful  of  water; 
boil  until  ii  b>  euiiM  s  brittle  by  dropping  in 
cold  water-;  just  before  pcuring-  out  add  one 
tablespooiilul  id'  vinegar.  Playing  placed 
the  hickory-nul  mi  ats  in  well-buttered  pans, 
pour  the  tali'}  over  tin  in. 

Coi.i'miua  K or «; at.— Butter  a  shallow 
pan,  and  fiil  it  to  i],e  depth  of  half  an  inch 
with  hickory -nuts,  walnuts,  filberts,  pecans, 
Brazil-nut:-,  almonds,  outes,  candied  orange- 
peel  and  oi troii,  all, Out  into  thin  strips  and 
small  pieces.  Boil  two  pounds  of  maple- 
sugar  with  one  cupful  of  water  without  stir- 
ring (al  ter  the  sugar  melts)  until  it  is  hard, 
even  brittle,  when  dropped  into  cold  water, 
then  add  on«  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
and  pour  into  the  pan,  covering  the  filling. 
When  almost  cold  mark  off  into  narrow  bars 
with  a  .sharp  knife  slightly  oiled. 

Maple  Wa  lnuts. — Beat  the  white  of  one 
egg  to  a  stiff  froth,  .-tir  in  enough  powdered 
sugar  to  make  it  like  bard  frosting,  dip  the 
■walnut-meats  (which  you  have  taken  care  to 
remove  from  the  .shells  without  breaking)  in 
a  syrup  made  by  boiling  for  two  or  three 
minutes  two  tablespoonfuls  of  maple-sugar 
in  one  of  water,  or  in  that  proportion.  Pres.- 
some  of  the  hard  frosting  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  walnut  and  let  it  harden. 
Dates  may  be,  prepared  in  this  way,  also  but- 
ternuts and  English  walnuts. — White  House. 

Maple-sugar  Drops.— Melt  one  pound 
of  maple-sugar  with  one  cupful-  of  water 
and  boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  a  creamy  ball. 
Pour  at  once  on  a  marble  slab  or  a  large 
meat-platter  slightly  oiled.  When  cold 
enough  for  you  to  bear  your  finger  on  it  stir 
it  with  a  wooden  spatula  until  it  becomes  a 
crumbly  mass,  then  knead  it  with  your 
hands  as  you  would  bread  until  it  is  an  even, 
smooth  fondant.  Melt  it  by  placing  it  in  a 
double  boiler  or  in  a  bowl  placed  in  a  panful 
of  boiling  water,  and  drop  it  by  the  spoon- 
ful or  from  a  funnel  upon  buttered  tins. 

Maple-sugar  Wafers.— Take  pure  ma- 
ple-sugar, in  amount  according  to  the 
number  of  pounds  of  candy  to  be  made,  and 
add  pure,  concentrated  glycerin  at  a  ratio 
of  one  dessert-spoonful  to  three  pounds  of 
sugar  ;  dissolve  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  wrater 
and  boil  to  242  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  until 
it  will  "thread"  when  dropped  from  a  spoon. 
Pour  immediately  into  a  platter  (not  greased) 
and  let  it  remain  perfectly  quiet  until  al- 
most cold,  then  stir  with  a  ladle,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  whole  becomes  a  firm,  creamy 
mass.  Allow  this  to  stand  over  night,  or 
longer,  as  it  improves  with  age  and  acquires 
a  finer  grain.  Place  this  cream  in  the 
inner  vessel  of  a  double  boiler,  such  as  is 
used  in  making  custard,  the  outer  vessel  of 
which  contains  boiling  water.  Place  over 
the  fire  until  the  cream  becomes  a  liquid, 
stirring  in  the  meantime  and  crushing  the 
lumps  with  a  spoon.  When  thin  dip  out  the 
cream  with  spoon  and  drop  in  thin  wafers 
upon  buttered  plates  to  harden.  If  any  diffi- 
culty is  met  in  getting  the  cream  thick 
enough  to  drop  readily,  add  water,  a  very 
few  drops  at  a  time,  until  the  desired  thin- 
ness is  obtained.— Toledo  Blade 

Crystallized  Pop-corn-.— Put  in  a 
granite  kettle  one  ounce  of  butter,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  water  and  one  cupful  of 
maple-sugar ;  boil  until  ready  to  candy,  then 
throw  in  tbree  quarts  of  nicely  popped  corn, 
and  stir  briskly  until  the  candy  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  corn.  Bemove  the  kettle 
from  the  fire  and  stir  until  it  has  cooled  a  lit- 
tle, and  you  will  have  each  grain  separate 
and  crystallized  with  sugar.  Nuts  of  any- 
kind  are  nice  prepared  in  this  way. 

Virginia  Beeti. 
[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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NIP  AND  TUCK— A  FARM  STORY 

By  Dora  Read  Goodale 


Chapteb  IV.— Continued 


iOK  several  hours  there  was  no  change. 
The  patient  lay  in  a  semi-stupor, 
only  rousing  up  to  swallow  the  drops 
that  were  held  to  his  lips,  and  Hugh 
was  left  a  prey  to  his  own  painful 
reflections.  At  about  midnight  his 
uncle  grew  restless,  groaning  and 
muttering  in  a  strange,  discon- 
nected way  that  made  Hugh  look  around  askance 
as  if  ghosts  were  about.  Suddenly  he  raised  him- 
self on  his  elbow.  His  eyes  glittered  feverishly, 
and  his  voice,  from  an  inarticulate  murmur,  rose 
husky  and  shrill : 

"H'ist  her  up !  Steady,  now !  Look  out  for  your 
end!  There!" 

"What  are  you  doing, uncle?"  ejaculated  Hugh, 
with  a  throb  of  irrepressible  alarm. 

"Doing?  Don't  you  see  what  I'm  doing?" 
snarled  the  old  man,  leaning  forward  in  the  feeble 
light  of  the  lamp,  while  drops  of  sweat  rolled 
down  his  face.  "Haw!  Gee,  haw!  It's  an  ugly 
place  to  get  out  with  a  team!"  He  went  on  utter- 
ing broken  commands  to  imaginary  oxen  until 
Hugh's  blood  ran  cold.  "Get  around,  I  say! 
Gee!  Haw,  gee!  Well,  now,  who'd  ever  'a' 
thought  that  come  from  a  shooting-star?" 

"A  shooting-star?"  echoed  Hugh,  and  a  flash  of 
light  seemed  to  break  over  him. 

By  some  freak  of  memory  he  was  transported 
back  to  the  day  when  Professor  Hastings  pic- 
nicked near  the  cold  spring  and  the  words  "she 
drops  them  like  hot  cakes"  floated  out  to  him 
through  the  window.  He  felt  that  he  was  on  the 
very  brink  of  discovering  the  long-kept  secret, 
and  half  fearfully  he  ventured  the  question, 
"Which  is  the  best  way  out  from  here?" 

"Up  the  lane.  You  run  ahead  and  let  down  the 
bars.  Yes,  yes,"  Uncle  Peter  went  on,  with  a 
little  chuckle,  as  he  fancied  himself  alone,  "the 
boys  was  smart,  but  they  wa'n't  smart  enough  to 
know  a  cold  shooting-star  stun!  Hugh  might 
have  seen  it  didn't  ring  like  anything  ord'nary. 
'Just  stickin'  its  nose  out,'  says  he,  and  here  it's 
lain  ten  year— it's  Phebe  Ann's  turn  to  laugh  this 
time.  Well,  Hobart  will  sell  him  the  place— he 
can  dispose  of  this  first— Hugh's  a  good  boy—" 

The  voice  died  into  indistinguishable  murmurs ; 
the  spark  of  life  which  had  flickered  up  with  brief 
energy  now  sank  rapidly.  Hugh  could  think  of 
nothing,  realize  nothing  save  that  the  kind  old 
man,  generous,  whimsical  and  cheery-hearted, 
was  about  to  leave  them  forever.  Nor  was  the 
parting  long  delayed.  The  trees  were  still  jew- 
eled with  ice  when  Peter  Clapp's  tired  heart-beats 
and  difficult  breathing  ceased,  and  his  spirit 
passed  from  the  finite  into  the  infinite  and  eternal. 


Chapter  V. 


THE  FINISH 


honor,  "fraternity"  crept  in  to  make  the  famous 
triad  complete.  The  sorrow  which  fell  upon  both 
in  the  loss  of  their  uncle  united  them  still  more 
closely,  and  each  now  felt  that  his  anticipated 
triumph  would  be  tinged  with  regr  et  by  a  sense 
of  the  other's  defeat. 

This  desirable  state  of  affairs  did  not  prevent 
an  occasional  wordy  encounter,  especially  as 
the  season  wore  on  and  their  nerves  felt  the 
strain  of  a  perpetual  game  of  cross-purposes. 

"I'd  better  prepare  Hobart  a  little,  for  he'll  be 
awfully  cut  up  if  it's  sprung  on  him  at  the  last 
moment,"  Hugh  would  say  to  himself;  while 
Hobart,  on  his  side,  was  of  the  opinion  that  his 
junior  "might  just  as  well  face  the  music,  now 
that  the  matter  is  practically  settled."  The  result 
was  elaborate  hints  which  nobody  took,  and 
much  wholesome  advice  conspicuously  in  want  of 
a  market. 

"Fact  is,  Hugh,"  observed  Hobart  one  day, 
as  they  came  up  through  the  meadow  on  a 
load  of  rye-straw,  "fact  is,  as  we  can't  go  halves, 


on  the  present  occasion.  Emily  was  twenty  now, 
the  loveliest  girl  in  Eockham,  if  not  in  the  whole 
world.  From  her  bright,  piquant  features  and 
long-lashed  eyes  shone  a  sunny  benignity,  a  uni- 
versal good-will  which  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
to  resist.  With  her  full  share  of  archness  and 
fun,  she  seemed  to  have  more  than  the  corre- 
sponding measure  of  love,  so  that  her  wittiest 
sallies  often  broke  off  with  an  involuntary  touch 
of  tenderness.  Some  called  her  a  witch,  and  some 
an  angel,  with  equal  plausibility.  If  asked  to 
choose,  Hobart  would  probably  have  inclined  to 
the  former  epithet  and  Hugh  to  the  latter.  Hav- 
ing six  brothers,  Emily  understood  the  species— 
never  preached,  admired  openly,  sympathized  by 
a  little  squeeze  of  the  hand,  liked  to  tramp,  fish 
and  study  with  them,  and,  in  short,  deserved  the 
encomium  of  Holmes'  tombstone  heroine,  "She 
was  so  pleasant!"  > 

These  spoiled  brothers  were  accordingly  dan- 
gerous, for  they  often  declared  they  would  shoot 
at  sight  any  man  who  tried  to  take  Milly  away. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  she  surprised  them  by  the 
warmth  of  her  feelings  or  the  independence  of 
her  views ;  she  even  waxed  gloriously  indignant, 
but  her  indignation  was  always  directed  against 
shiftlessness  or  injustice,  from  which  let  us  all  pray 
to  be  delivered.  Mr.  Crozier  was  a  poor  man, 
consequently  his  daughter  could  "do  anything" 
from  trimming  her  best  bonnet  to  doctoring  a  sick 
cow.  She  could  sing,  and  play  on  the  organ,  and 
she  could  make  you  forget  her  accomplishments 
and  only  want  to  sun  yourself  in  the  light  of  her 


"  He  went  on  uttering  broken  commands  to  imaginary  oxen  " 


In  real  life,  beloved  readers,  the  end  of  a  race 
seldom  appears  at  all  what  we  pictured  it  at  the 
beginning.  The  course  is  not  all  visible  before- 
hand. There  are  unlooked-for  turns,  alluring 
by-paths,  obstructions  and  even  pitfalls;  and 
when  the  contestants— dusty,  footsore  and  pant- 
ing—draw near  the  goal  they  find  that  the  prize 
for  which  they  are  running  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  attracted  them  when  they  set  out. 

Uncle  Peter's  affairs  were  in  perfect  order.  He 
left  a  will  which  bore  the  stamp  of  his  practical 
wisdom  and  his  kind  heart.  The  agreement  made 
with  his  nephews  was  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  Mr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Crozier  being  appointed 
trustees  to  serve  until  the  following  November, 
when  the  estate  would  be  divided.  The  boys' 
yearly  accounts,  audited  and  approved,  were  tied 
up  with  the  document,  the  last  balance,  as  we 
know,  showing  Hobart  triumphantly  in  the  lead. 
There  were  some  small  bequests  to  distant  rel- 
atives, old  neighbors  and  to  the  village  church 
where  he  had  worshiped  for  sixty  years;  the 
remainder  of  his  property  was  left  to  Phebe  Ann, 
"in  affectionate  recognition  of  her  faithful  and 
unsparing  service."  The  date  was  four  years 
back,  and  as  the  brothers  learned  of  the  good 
man's  cheerful  provision  for  others  in  the  event 
of  his  death  they  realized  more  fully  than  ever 
before  the  beauty  of  a  life  that  "smells  sweet  and 
blossoms  in  the  dust." 

When  spring  opened  Nip  and  Tuck,  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  put  things  in  train  for  more  than 
usually  extensive  operations.  It  seemed  a  kind 
of  tribute  to  the  dear  old  man's  memory  to  make 
the  f*m  yield  to  its  fullest  capacity.  Their  hearts 
were  heavy,  the  house  lonely,  and  they  gladly 
turned  for  refuge  to  that  great  consoler,  hard 
work.  Moreover,  though  Hobart  was  openly  and 
Hugh  secretly  positive  that  he  was  the  one  who 
would  "come  out  ahead,"  each  felt  a  natural 
pride  in  making  his  surplus  credit  as  large  as 
possible. 

The  tie  between  the  brothers  had  never  been  so 
strong  as  during  that  last  summer  on  the  old 
place.  Ever  since  the  memorable  conversation 
in  the  big  barn  they  had  understood,  and  conse- 
quently loved,  each  other  better.  For  how  can  we 
help  loving  those  whom  we  really  understand? 
To  begin  with,  Hobart  felt  that  to  patronize  a 
declared  rival  would  tend  to  lower  his  own  dig- 
nity, while  premature  boasting  might  embitter  a 
possible  failure.  His  altered  tone  had  an  excel- 
lent effect.  "Liberty  and  equality"  became  their 
watchword,  and  as  they  passed  through  a  com- 
mon experience  and  confided  in  a  mutual  sense  of 


'Came  up  through  the  meadow  on  a  load  of  hay' 


I  do  think  it's  better  that  you  should  have  the 
land.  It's  a  fine  old  property,  and  you  were 
meant  for  a  farmer,  which  I  never  was." 

This  was  apropos  of  a  free  comparison  of  the 
results  of  their  summer's  work.  Hugh  accepted 
the  challenge  promptly. 

"In  other  words."  he  returned,  "you're  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  win,  and  it's  exceedingly  kind 
of  you;  but  you  know  the  game  isn't  up  yet.  I 
should  take  the  farm  in  any  case,  and  I  want  to 
build  a  new  house  and  a  silo,  and  buy  stock  and 
machinery,  just  as  much  as  you  want  to  carry  out 
your  plans.  I  fancy  I'm  quite  as  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  money  as  you  are,  and.  what's  more,  I  really 
believe  you  would  be  better  off  with  the  price  of 
this  place  than  you  would  with  live  times  as 
much.  It's  all  very  well  to  talk,  but  a  'fine  old 
property'  with  a  tumble-down  house  and  no  cap- 
ital certainly  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired." 

Hugh  had  seldom  spoken  so  rapidly  and  defi- 
antly, and  his  brother  looked  at  him  in  consider- 
able surprise.  He  contented  himself,  however, 
with  shrugging  his  shoulders,  remarking  that  no 
doubt  both  would  like  to  beat,  but  the  one  that 
failed  must  accept  the  fortunes  of  war.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  feel  as  careless  and  confident  as  he 
appeared.  It  was  queer  and  just  a  little  discon- 
certing that  Hugh  should  still  talk  of  the  game 
not  being  up  at  this  late  day.  Could  he  have  a 
winning  card  in  reserve?  Hobart  mentally  cast 
his  eye  over  the  orchard  and  thought  not. 

One  subject  uppermost  in  both  minds  was  sel- 
dom mentioned  between  them,  and  it  was  ignored 


smile.  Yes,  yes,  my  boys  may  be  as  common- 
place as  you  please,  but  Emily  was  one  girl  in  a 
thousand,  and  I  only  wonder,  as  Hugh  did,  what 
such"  an  angel  could  see  in  any  fellow.  She  did 
like  them,  though— bless  her  kind  heart!— mag- 
nified their  triumphs,  and  gently  encouraged 
them  up  the  steep  path  of  virtue;  but  if  she  liked 
one  the  least  bit  better  than  the  other,  or  either 
better  than  the  schoolmaster,  or  remotely  sus- 
pected that  they  were  in  love  with  her.  she  gave 
no  sign  of  the  fact.  Perhaps  she  thought  them 
too  platonic  for  their  years,  little  dreaming  what  it 
cost  to  escort  her  only  in  due  turn  and  be  pleasant 
and  friendly, -but  nothing  more.  Perhaps  she  was 
really  strictly  impartial,  or  perhaps  she  surmised 
the  truth  and  was  guarding  a  secret  of  her  own 
with  a  skill  and  success  only  possible  to  the 
daughters  of  Eve. 

Hugh  went  up-stairs  the  night  after  the  conver- 
sation recorded  above  determined  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  person  whom  he  most  dreaded 
in  the  whole  world;  namely,  himself.  For  six 
months  he  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  this  per- 
son—avoided his  society,  told  him  to  mind  his 
own  business,  and  positively  declined  to  listen  to 
him.  But  the  beggar  was  so  pertinacious  that 
finally,  in  pure  desperation,  he  had  resolved  to 
shirk  no  longer,  but  to  hear  whatever  he  bad 
to  say.  To  this  end  he  locked  his  door,  lit  the 
lamp,  opened  his  desk,  and  drawing  out  two 
papers  read  them  as  a  preparatory  exercise.  The 
first  was  the  draft  of  a  letter  in  his  own  band- 
writing.   It  was  dated  early  in  April,  addressed 


to  Professor  Hastings,  and  after  announcing  the 
fact  of  his  uncle's  death,  continued  as  follows: 

I  write  to  consult  you  in  regard  to  a  peculiar  rock, 
of  which  I  send  a  fragment  by  mail.  I  think  you  have 
some  knowledge  of  it  already.  My  uncle  believed  it 
to  be  a  meteorite,  and,  as  he  expressed  It,  "something 
valuable."  It  lies  partly  buried  in  the  earth,  and  I 
should  think  might  weigh  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  I  should  be  grateful  for  any  informa- 
tion or  advice.   Respectfully  yours, 

Hugh  Willis. 

This  note  had  cost  Hugh  much  anxious  consid- 
eration. He  felt  that  it  might  be  wiser  to  omit  all 
mention  of  his  uncle  and  treat  the  meteorite  as 
his  own  discovery,  but  his  native  honesty  and 
directness  rebelled.  He  now  spread  out  the  sec- 
ond sheet,  and  plunging  in  half  way  down  the 
page  read  these  words: 

The  rock  of  which  you  send  me  a  specimen  chip  is, 
as  you  surmise,  a  meteorite,  and  in  several  respects  a 
remarkable  one,  being  of  unusual  size  and  composed 
chiefly.of  iron  somewhat  alloyed  with  nickel ;  there 
are  also  evidences  that  it  contains  softer,  perhaps 
unknown,  minerals.  1  discovered  it  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  your  uncle's  place,  and,  as  I  told  him  then,  it 
belongs  in  a  public  museum ;  but  he  asked  me  to  take 
no  steps  in  the  matter  until  I  heard  from  him,  owing 
to  some  complications  about  his  estate,  of  which  you 
doubtless  know  more  than  I.  It  ought  to  bring  . a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars,  perhaps  double  that  sum, 
which  is  not  so  bad  for  a  luck-penny.  A  meteorite  Is 
usually  recognizable  by  the  blackish,  varnished  ap- 
pearance of  its  surf  ace— a  sort  of  overbaked  crust ;  but 
the  supermundane  origin  of  this  one  was  confirmed  in 
a  curious  way.  It  seems  that  your  uncle's  housekeeper 
came  running  in  at  dusk  one  night,  terribly  fright- 
ened, saying  that  the  moon  had  fallen  in  the  wood-lot 
over  toward  the  den,  for  she  saw  it  and  heard  it  drop, 
your  uncle  told  her  it  was  probably  a  lantern,  and 
laughed  and  quizzed  her  so  much  that  she  was  deeply 
mortified,  and  made  him  promise  not  to  expose  her  to 
further  ridicule  by  mentioning  her  mistake.  That 
was  several  years  ago,  and  as  the  aerolite  fell  among 
brush  and  sprouts,  it  had  remained  unnoticed  until  It 
happened  to  meet  my  eye. 

I  am  just  setting  out  for  a  geological  trip  to  the 
Black  Hills,  but  expect  to  return  before  September, 
and  then  if  you  care  to  ship  the  nugget  to  my  address 
I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  you  by  disposing  of  it  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.   Faithfully  yours, 

C.  A.  Hastings. 

How  elated  he  had  been  when  he  first  read  that 
letter!  How  fitting  it  seemed— a  real  stroke  of 
poetic  justice— that  nature  herself  should  turn 
round  and  reimburse  him  for  her  work  of  destruc- 
tion! It  was  capital— fortunate— providential  |  he 
told  himself  so  twenty  times,  and  every  time  that 
hateful  little  voice  whispered  to  his  interior  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  taking  an  unfair  advan- 
tage and  no  good  would  come  of  it.  Now  that  he 
listened  he  heard  it  much  more  distinctly,  "You 
stumbled  by  chance  on  a  secret  that  wasn't  meant 
for  you.  Your  uncle  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
tell  either  of  you  about  it.  What  Hobart  would 
do  in  your  circumstances  is  not  the  question  at 
all.  All  isn't  fair  in  love  and  war,  and  you  know 
it!"  These  sentences  came  one  by  one,  pitiless, 
unmistakable,  in  answer  to  his  eager  attempts  at 
justification. 

What  would  Emily  say?— Emily,  who  was  all 
candor,  who  scorned  sharp  practice  of  any  kind, 
whose  arrows  were  all  directed  against  injustice 
and  paltry  evasions.  He  knew  too  well  what  her 
lightning  verdict  would  be.  True,  she  need  never 
know  it— he  supposed  not.  But  could  he  court 
her  with  the  knowledge  hidden  in  his  own  breast? 
And  then  other  words  came  back  from  the  unfor- 
getable  past,  "Promise  to  treat  each  other  hon- 
orably and  generously,  like  men  and  brothers." 
Would  this  be  keeping  the  vow  solemnly  made  to 
him  who  was  gone?  Hugh  bent  his  head,  and  a 
groan  burst  from  his  lips,  for  he  knew  that  it 
would  not. 

For  a  whole  hour  he  battled  with  himself,  fight- 
ing the  invisible  horde— pride,  self-love,  dread  of 
defeat,  desire  for  success  at  whatever  cost;  worst 
of  all,  that  bitter  jealousy  which  he  had  thought 
dead,  and  which  now  rose  up  against  him  in  ten- 
fold strength.  It  was  hard,  cruelly,  desperately 
hard— impossibly  hard,  so  he  told,  himself— to 
silently  and  deliberately  give  up  everything  to 
Hobart.  But  our  decision  in  any  great  crisis  de- 
pends on  countless  small  previous  decisions,  and 
a  moral  strength  gained  from  years  of  difficult 
self-mastery  came  to  his  aid  now.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  he  got  up  with  great  beads  of  sweat 
standing  out  on  his  forehead,  went  to  his  desk 
and  scrawled  the  following  in  a  big,  blotty  hand: 

Dear  Professor  Hastings  :— Thank  you  for  your 
very  kind  letter.  I  was  glad  to  have  my  various  con- 
jectures confirmed.  I  am  not  at  liberty,  however,  to 
dispose  of  the  meteoric  stone  until  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, wheu  my  uncle's  estate  is  formally  settled.  Im- 
mediately after  that  date  I  will  ship  it  to  you  as  you 
suggest. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  sympathy  and  for  your 
great  kindness  in  interesting  yourself  in  my  behalf,  I 
remain        Sincerely  yours,  Hugu  Willis. 

This  was  sealed  and  stamped,  but  even  then 
Hugh  could  not  trust  himself.  He  stole  down- 
stairs, hastened  to  the  barn  and  took  the  won- 
dering Dolly  from  her  stall.  Everywhere  lay 
moonlight  so  solid,  so  bright  that  it  seemed  to  be 
poured  out  like  melted  silver  over  the  world.  Not 
a  leaf  was  moving.  Down  the  shining  ribbon  of 
road  he  passed,  between  scattered  farm-houses 
shrouded  in  darkness  and  sleep.  One  of  them 
was  Emily's.  Emily's!  What  a  tug  at  his  heart- 
strings as  he  went  by!  At  length  he  reached  the 
post-office,  and  as  he  crowded  his  letter  into 
the  box  on  the  door  he  felt  that  he  was  burying 
his  dearest  hopes,  and  that  this  was  indeed  the 
end  of  the  game. 

The  day  after  Thanksgiving  was  one  confused 
whirl  of  excitement,  and  the  Willis  brothers 
found  that  it  took  all  their  nerve  to  get  through 
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it  in  a  creditable  manner.  In  the  morning  there 
was  a  visit  to  the  lawyer's,  from  whose  office 
Hobartcame  forth  a  moneyed  man  and  Hugh  a 
landed  proprietor,  not  to  speak  of  Phe  be,  whose 
modest  legacy  made  her  feel  richer  than  either  of 
them. 

When  they  reached  home  there  were  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  flying  from  the  front  porch,  while  half 
a  dozen  boys  played  "Hail  to  the  Chief!"  on  as 
many  combs  and  harmonicas.  All  the  afternoon 
a  stream  of  callers  of  either  sex,  young,  old  and 
middle-aged,  came  to  shake  hands,  congratulate, 
joke,  tell  stories,  and  hint  the  questions  that  they 
hardly  dared  to  put  outright. 

Hobart  behaved  splendidly— wore  his  honors 
with  becoming  ease,  condensed  his  brotherly 
sympathy  into  a  grip  that  spoke  volumes,  and 
looked  so  handsome,  victorious  and  irresistible 
that  it  was  not  in  Hugh's  heart  to  envy  him  a 
position  that  he  himself  might  have  occupied. 
When  he  came  down  after  tea  in  his  very  best 
clothes  and  changed  color,  and  smoothed  his  hat, 
and  opened  the  door,  that  was  the  hardest 
moment  for  Hugh,  for  he  knew  very  well  where 
he  was  going.  He  wanted  to  say  "Good  iuck  to 
you,"  but  he  couldn't  quite  bring  out  the  words, 
so  he  waved  his  hand  instead,  with  a  smile  that 
made  Hobart  shut  the  door  in  a  hurry.  For  an 
hour  the  young  man  paced  the  rooms  like  a  caged 
animal;  then,  whether  from  delicacy  or  coward- 
ice he  could  not  have  told,  he  retreated  to  his 
own  room  and  sat  there  with  a  heavily  beating 
heart  until  he  heard  the  well-known  step ;  but  it 
needed  no  soothsayer  to  announce  that  that  lag- 
ging tread  was  not  the  tread  of  a  jubilant  lover. 

For  what  seemed  an  interminable  time  Hobart 
remained  below.  At  last  he  was  heard  mounting 
the  stairs,  and  to  Hugh's  surprise  stopped, 
opened  the  door,  and,  putting  his  head  in,  said, 
with  an  attempt  at  his  usual  jaunty  air : 

"Well,  old  chap,  I'm  oft  to-morrow  for  a  wrestle 
with  the  great  world,  so  you  needn't  expect  to  see 
me  again  for  a  month  of  Sundays." 

"To-morrow!  You  don't  mean  it!"  exclaimed 
Hugh,  in  astonishment.  "Why,  where  are  you 
going?  Come  in!" 

Hobart  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  drummed 
on  the  arms  as  he  answered,  impatiently,  "Of 
course  I  mean  it!  Didn't  I  always  tell  you  that  I 
shouldn't  stay  cooped  up  here  a  minute  longer 
than  necessary?  I'm  my  own  master  now,  and  I 
shall  make  you  old  hayseeds  open  your  eyes  be- 
fore I  get  through.  By  the  by,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose I  heard  to-night?  Laura  and  Eliphalet  are 
going  to  make  a  match  of  it.  Nice  thing— both 
such  book-worms,  superior,  musical  and  all  that, 
you  know.  Where  am  I  going?  Out  West  first, 
I  guess,  and  I  may  take  it  into  my  head  to  take  a 
cruise  from  Frisco  and  look  about  on  the  other- 
side.  I  shall  buckle  down  to  work,  though,  before 


long— study  engineering  at  one  of  the  big  univer- 
sities, perhaps.  Come,  'now,  don't  you  wish  you 
were  a  free  lance  with  the  world  before  you?" 

"Well,  no— not  on  the  whole." 

"I  have  another  piece  of  news,"  Hobart  went 
on,  hardly  pausing  for  breath.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber uncle's  sending  for  Emily  when  he  was  first 
taken  sick?  Well,  it  seems  he  told  her  a  secret 
which  she.  was  to  tell  me  right  after  Thanksgiv- 
1  ing.  You  see,  he  thought  then  the  farm  would  be 
mine.  It  was  about  his  gold-mine,  as  we  called 
it;  and  of  all  queer  things,  the  gold-mine  is  a 
meteorite  that  some  professor  found  down  in  the 
lot,  and  said  was  worth  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Think  of  it,  Hugh,  if  you'd  happened  to  strike  it 
when  you  were  examining  round  it  would  have 
just  turned  the  tables.  I  was  less  than  two  hun-' 
dred  ahead,  you  know." 

"It's  better  as  it  is,"  muttered  Hugh,  in  a  choky 
voice,  thinking  how  qneerly  things  might  have 
turned  out. 

"Well,  it  will  help  you  a  trifle,  for  you'll  sell  it, 
of  course,  and  every  one  says  the  orchard  will  be 
all  the  better  for  the  awful  pruning  it  got,  and  in 
a  year  or  two  there'll  be  more  fruit  there  than  the 
trees  can  stand  up  under.  By  the  time  you're 
ready  to  build  you'll  have  money  enough.  I  shall 
•  look  out  for  that.  And  you'll  settle  down  for  a 
solid,  prosperous  farmer,  with  a— with  a—" 
Hobart  broke  off,  but  in  a  moment  or  two  rushed 
in  again.  "That  sort  of  comfortable,  burgher  life 
wouldn't  suit  me  a  bit,  but  it  will  you,  and  I  can 
just  see  you  first  selectman,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  church— perhaps  they'll  even  send  you  to  the 
legislature  for  a  term  or  two.  Ha,  ha!  old  boss, 
how  do  you  like  yourself  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Willis, 
model  granger,  member  of  school  committee, 
et  cetera,  brother  an  unlucky  rascal  knocking 
about  out  West  somewhere,  and  bound  to  have  his 
brains  blown  out  in  a  row  some  fine  day?" 

"Don't,  Hobart!"  expostulated  Hugh,  who  was 
not  deceived  a  particle  by  this  show  of  high 
spirit. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  were  right  in  your  notion 
that  a  rover  like  me  oughtn't  to  be  tied  down  to  a 
home."  There  was.  a  minute's  pause  before  he 
added,  impetuously,  "See  here,  Hugh,  I'm  off 
to-morrow,  for  I  couldn't  stand  it  to  sit  and  look 
on  f or  awhile,  anyhow;  but  you  mustn't  think  I 
grudge  you  whatever  blessings  the  good  Lord 
sends.  I  have  the  biggest  share  of  the  money, 
but  unless  I'm  greatly  mistaken,  you're  the  one 
that  has  gained  the  real  prize,  after  all." 

With  that  he  suddenly  vanished,  leaving  Hugh 
to  sit  in  the  dark,  building  air-castles,  dreaming 
dreams,  until  carried  away  by  a  flood  of  happi- 
ness in  which  all  lesser  feelings  gradually  lost 
themselves,  resolved,  like  ice  in  a  warm  current, 
into  the  mother-element— love. 

THE  END 


THE  MANCHESTER  WILL 

By  Hope  Daring 


che  town  clock  of  the  city  of  Lanier 
had  just  struck  three.  The 
October  air  was  mild,  and 
there  was  a  crowd  of  loafers 
gathered  on  the  corner  by  the 
city  bank.    Upon  the  addi- 
tion of  another  to  their  number  one  or 
two  looked  up  and  nodded. 
"Did  you  fellers  know  that  old  John  Manches- 
ter is  dead?"  the  new-comer  asked. 

"S'posed  he  was."  And  Mose  Grant  removed 
his  clay  pipe  from  between  his  lips.  "Doc  Hale 
said  he  couldn't  live  the  day  through." 

"I  knowed  Manchester  when  we  was  both 
hoys,"  said  a  small,  stooping  man.  "He  got  too 
big-feeling  to  remember  it,  though." 

"Manchester  had  something  to  feel  big  over," 
spoke  up  another,  "for  he  was  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  this  here  town.  He  got  a  good  start  from 
his  father,  but  he  knowed  how  to  make  money 
his  ownself.  Knowed  how  to  save  it,  too.  He 
done  well  by  his  children,  and  I  s'pose  he  paid  his 
way  in  church,  but  I've  heard  John  Manchester 
say  he-didn't  believe  in  general  giving." 

"I  s'pose  it'll  all  go  to  the  children,"  Grant  re- 
marked, tentatively. 

"Nobody  else  for  it  to  go  to ;"  and  the  man  who 
had  quoted  Mr.  Manchester  on  giving  ejected  a 
stream  of  tobacco-juice  from  his  mouth.  "They're 
all  pretty  well  fixed  'cept  Tom  Ford's  wife. 
John,  junior,  he's  got  his  father's  hardware  busi- 
ness, and  Matthew's  got  a  good  farm.  Irene,  she 
married  a  Methodist  minister;  I  don't  s'pose 
they're  ever  very  well  off— ministers,  I  mean- 
but  this  one  Zanders  is  a  nice  man.  They  live 
over  to  Wyandotte,  but  the  rest  of  'em  live  here." 

"Did  Mr.  Manchester  live  alone  in  that  big 
house?"  some  one  asked. 

"All  'lone  'cept  the  housekeeper  and  the  girl 
who  helped  her.  Mrs.  Manchester  she  died 
as  much  as  a  dozen  years  ago." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  the  sol- 
emn hush  that  death  always  brings  had  settled 
upon  the  Manchester  home.  It  was  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  brick  house,  its  lawn  shaded  by  tall 
evergreens  which  effectually  shut  out  the  autum- 
nal sunshine.  The  family  were  assembled  in  the 
parlor,  having  just  left  the  death-chamber. 

"Poor  father!"  Mrs.  Zanders  exclaimed,  wiping 
her  eyes.  "Yet  why  should  I  say  poor?  He  is 
better  off  than  any  of  us." 

"Don't,  Irene!"  Mrs.  Ford  said,  impatiently. 
"Because  you  are  a  minister's  wife  is  no  reason 
you  should  say  such  things— now.  John,  you  will 
come  here  to  live?" 
"I  suppose  so." 

Silence  fell  upon  the  party.  The  mind  of  each 


went  back  to  the  past.  The  father  whom  they 
mourned  had  been  a  good  parent;  not  demonstra- 
tive, but  just,  although  a  little  severe. 

"Do  you  remember  when  mother  had  typhoid 
fever?"  Irene  Zanders  asked,  the  muscles  of 
her  face  twitching  convulsively.  "Father  used 
to  come  up-stairs  every  night  to  hear  the  prayers 
mother  had  taught  us." 

Her  voice  broke  over  the  last  words.  Mrs.  Ford 
sobbed  aloud,  and  the  brothers  turned  away, 
wiping  tears  from  their  cheeks. 

Three  days  later  John  Manchester  was  buried. 
The  best  citizens  of  the  town  followed  the  body 
to  its  last  resting-place.  The  ministers  said  the 
usual  things  about  the  dead  as  a  father,  friend 
and  citizen,  and  all  was  over. 

John  Manchester's  children  were  in  no  haste  to 
enter  into  possession  of  his  wealth.  Still,  as  Mrs. 
Zanders  must  return  to  her  home  in  a  short  time, 
the  brothers  called  upon  David  Lee,  their  father's 
lawyer,  the  day  after  the  funeral.  They  were 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  the  will  was  not  in 
Mr.  Lee's  keeping.  A  year  and  a  half  before 
their  father  had  destroyed  the  will  made  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  informing  Mr.  Lee 
that  he  had  made  a  new  one  and  lodged  it  with 
Mark  Sawyer,  a  lawyer  in  a  city  twenty  miles 
distant. 

"No,  he  gave  no  reason  for  it,"  Mr.  Lee  said, 
"nor  do  I  know  how  the  present  will  differs  from 
the  old  one.  I  have  already  notified  Mr.  Sawyer 
of  your  father's  death,  and  he  will  come  ou  with 
the  will  whenever  you  wish." 

It  was  arranged  that  he  should  come  two  days 
later.  The  natural  heirs  of  the  Manchester 
estate  were  somewhat  disturbed.  It  had  always 
been  understood  that  they  were  to  share  their 
father's  wealth  equally.   Had  this  been  changed? 

Mark  Sawyer  came  as  promised.  He  was  a 
man  of  fifty,  with  a  keen,  wizened  face.  The 
Manchesters  were  assembled  in  the  parlor  of 
the  old  home  when  Mr.  Sawyer,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lee,  was  ushered  in. 

The  greetings  were  brief  and  businesslike.  Mr. 
Sawyer  answered  the  questions  concerning  his 
connection  with  Mr.  Manchester  in  slow,  delib- 
erate words. 

"This  is  the  will,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  rising 
and  facing  the  little  party.  As  he  adjusted  his 
glasses  and  unfolded  the  document  an  expectant 
hush  fell  upon  all. 

Shorn  of  technical  terms,  the  will  stated  that 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  half  of  John  Manchester's 
wealth,  was  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  four 
children.  The  other  fifty  thousand  was  given  to 
one  "Martha  Green,  a  seamstress  and  unmar- 
ried, the  daughter  of  Josiah  Green,  a  farmer 


living  in  Exter  Township,  four  miles  west  of 
Lanier." 

So  great  was  the  surprise  of  all  that  for  a  mo- 
ment after  the  lawyer  fiuishe'd  there  was  silence. 
Then  from  the  lips  of  both  brothers  came  the 
same  question,  "Who  is  Martha  Green?" 
-  "It's  a  mistake!"  Mrs.  Ford  cried,  her  face 
flushing  a  dull  red.  "I  know  Martha  Green;  she 
has  sewed  for  me.  She's  an  old  maid,  and  goes 
out  sewing  for  seventy-five  cents  a  day!" 

"There  must  be  some  mistake!"  Matthew  Man- 
chester cried,  turning  fiercely  upon  Mr.  Sawyer. 

The  lawyer"  bowed.  "Perhaps  so.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  the  will.  The  witnesses  were 
business  acquaintances  of  your  father's,  some  of 
the  most  reliable  men  of  our  city." 

"What  reason  did  our  father  give  for  leaving 
money  to  a  stranger?"  It  was  John  Manchester 
who  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Sawyer  replied,  coolly,  "Your  father  did 
not  honor  me  with  his  confidence." 

A  babble  of  questions  rose.  Astonishment 
merged  into  anger.  Mr.  Sawyer  rose  and  took 
his  hat. 

"My  instructions  were  that  immediately  after 
reading  the  will  to  you  I  should  drive  out  into  the 
country,  find  Miss  Green  and  notify  her  of  her 
good  fortune,  so  I  will  bid  you  good-by." 

"It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  you  to  take  the 
drive,"  John  retorted.  "The  will  shall  be  set 
aside." 

The  lawyer  was  about  to  leave  the  room  with- 
out speaking  again  when  Mrs.  Zanders  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm.  "One  moment,  please.  Do 
you  know  why  our  father  left  this  large  sum  of 
money  to  a  person  of  whom  we  know  nothing?" 

Mr.  Sawyer's  impatience  died  out  as  he  looked 
into  the  woman's  childlike,  blue  eyes.  "Upon 
my  word  of  honor,  Mrs.  Zanders,  I  do  not.  All  I 
know,  besides  the  bare  facts  I  have  stated,  is 
that  every  precaution  was  taken  by  the  late  Mr. 
Manchester  to  make  the  will  unassailable." 

Bidding  those  assembled  good-afternoon,  Mr. 
Sawyer  left  the  house,  followed  by  Mr.  Lee.  At 
the  gate  a  team  was  waiting.  Mr.  Sawyer  de- 
clined the  company  of  the  Lanier  lawyer,. but 
received  from  him  plain  directions  for  finding  the 
home  of  the  Greens. 

Marie  Sawyer  drove  slowly  along  the  country 
road.  On  each  side  stretched  fields,  then  brown 
and  sear.  Gigantic  maples  stood  along  the  high- 
way, and  the  brilliancy  of  their  scarlet,  orange 
and  ruby  tinted  leaves  was  outlined  against  a 
sky  of  soft,  misty  gray. 

"Doubtless  the  mystery  will  be  solved  when  I 
see  the  woman,"  the  lawyer  said  to  himself. 
"Mr.  Manchester  did  hot  look  like  a  man  who 
would  carry  on  a  secret  intrigue.  It  may  be  the 
righting  of  an  old  wrong." 

He  soon  reached  the  Green  farm-house.  It 
was  small,  weather-beaten  and  untidy,  while  the 
outbuildings  were  iu  bad  condition.  A  faded, 
care-worn  woman  came  to  the  door.  She  nodded 
in  response  to  his  inquiry  for  Miss  Martha  Green, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  family  sitting-room.  It 
was  scrupulously  clean,  but  poorly  furnished 
with  a  worn  rag  carpet,  a  calico-covered  lounge 
and  wooden  chairs.  A  gray-bearded  man  sat 
near  the  door.  At  the  western  window  a  woman 
was  bending  over  a,  sewing-machine. 

"This  is  my  daughter  Martha,"  the  elder  woman 
said. 

The  person  at  the  machine  rose  and  stepped 
forward.  She  was  of  medium  "height,  thin,  with  a 
grave,  dark  face,  far-seeing  brown  eyes  and  dark( 
hair.  Her  expression  was  one  of  self-repression ; 
it  was  not  a  face  to  be  read  at  a  glance. 

"I  am  Mark  Sawyer,,  a  lawyer  from  Grand 
Rapids.  I  have  business  with  you  if  you  are 
Martha  Green." 

"I  am.  This  is  my  mother  and  father.  Be 
seated,  Mr.  Sawyer." 

He  sat  down,  and  without  one  unnecessary 
word  told  the  story  of  John  Manchester's  will. 
His  eyes  never  left  her  face.  It  paled,  but  told 
no  secrets. 

"So  he  thought  enough  of  it  to  do  this!"  she  ex- 
claimed, when  the  story  was  finished. 

Mr.  Green  said,  "Oid  John  Manchester  left  us 
fifty  thousand  dollars!  What's  the  use  of  telling 
us  that?  Do  you  take  us  for  fools?" 

"The  money  is  left  to  your  daughter.  Here  is 
the  will,"  and  he  placed  the  document  in  Martha's 
hands.  She  examined  it  and  passed  it  on  to  her 
father,  still  without  speaking. 

"What  did  he  leave  you  money  fur?"  Mr. 
Green  demanded,  turning  half  angrily  upon  his 
daughter.   "You  didn't  know  him." 

By  a  gesture  she  referred  him  to  the  lawyer. 
Mr.  Sawyer's  interest  in  her  increased.  Was  this 
a  clever  ruse  to  learn  how  much  he  knew? 

"Why  don't  you  speak  up?"  the  farmer  de- 
manded. "What  did  old  Manchester  leave  hex- 
money  fur— if  he  did?" 

"I  do  not  know.  Neither  do  the  children  of  Mr. 
Manchester." 

"You  know,  Martha!  What'd  you  mean  by 
sayin'  what  you  did  'bout  his  thinkin'  'nough 
of  it?" 

Martha  Green  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately. 
"This  is  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  me  as  to  yon. 
I  did  not  have  any  knowledge  of  Mi-.  Manches- 
ter's intention." 

"But  what'd  you  mean  by  what  you  said?" 

"That  is  a  question  I  must  refuse— now  and 
always— to  answer." 

An  oath  broke  from  the  old  man's  lips.  He 
advanced  a  step.  "None  of  that!  I  have  a  right 
to  know,  and  I  will!" 

She  did  not  flinch.  "Father,  I  am  thirty-three 
years  old  and  my  own  mistress.  If  you  expect 
this  money  to  benefit  you,  you  must  respect  my 
silence." 

The  shadows  of  night  were  gathering  in  the 
room.  Out  of  the  gloom  the  woman's  face  shone 
white  and  determined.  With  a  muttered  curse 
Josiah  Green  retreated. 


Martha  listened  in  silence  while  Mr.  Sawyer 
explained  that  her  legacy  consisted  of  govern- 
ment bonds  and  mortgages.  She  promised  to 
meet  him  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Lee  the  next.day, 
and  bade  him  good-by,  having  baffled  every  effort 
to  solve  the  mystery. 

Why  had  John  Manchester  left  Martha  Green 
fifty  thousand  dollars?  Twenty-four  hours  after 
the  reading  of  the  will  Lanier  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  asking  that  question.  If 
there  had  been  any  acquaintance  between  the 
two  it  had  been  slight,  having  for  its  basis 
nothing  more  than  a  chance  meeting  in  the  store, 
on  the  street  or  in  some  home  where  Martha  had 
been  employed  as  a  seamstress. 

Martha  Green  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of 
five.  While  she  had  received  only  the  education 
to  be  acquired  at  the  district  school,  she  was  a 
reader  and  a  thinker,  being  so  liberal  in  her 
views  as  to  sometimes  receive  that  term  of  re- 
proach for  a  woman,  "strong-minded."  While 
industrious,  neat  and  sweet-tempered  she  was 
one  of  those  reserved,  unimpassioned  women 
who  seldom  attract  the  notice,  and  still  less  fre- 
quently the  affection,  of  men.  She  was  fond  of 
outdoor  life,  and  openly  rebelled  at  her  father's 
lack  of  management  and  thrift. 

Those  who  questioned  her  regarding  her  inher- 
itance received  brief  replies.  She  had  had  but  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Manchester 
and  no  knowledge  of  his  intentions  concerning 
herself.  She  could  not  say  why  he  had  been  so 
strangely  liberal.  This  last  reply  only  strength- 
ened the  belief  that,  if  she  could  not  say,  she 
knew.  The  air  was  full  of  rumors.  Martha  had 
been  secretly  married  to  Mr.  Manchester;  he 
had  been  in  love  with  her ;  he  had  wronged  her ; 
she  had  once  saved  his  life.  These  were  only  a 
few  of  the  improbable  stories  in  circulation. 

The  Manchesters  called  upon  Martha.  It  was 
a  painful  interview.  The  threats  and  blusterings 
of  the  brothers  and  the  scornful  innuendos  of 
Mrs.  Ford  moved  her  not  a  whit,  but  before  the 
tearful  reproaches  of  Mrs.  Zanders  her  stoical 
calm  wavered. 

"Do  not  blame  your  father,"  she  said,  and,  con- 
trary to  her  usual  custom,  her  eyes  wandered 
from  the  person  she  was  addressing.  "What  he 
did  was  right."  This  was  the  sole  explanation 
she  gave. 

The  idea  of  contesting  the  will  was  abandoned ; 
the  heirs  saw  that  it  would  be  useless.  Mr.  Saw- 
yer returned  to  his  home.  There  was  nothing  for 
the  Manchesters  to  do  but  to  accept  their  dimin- 
ished inheritance  and  see  the  rest  of  their  father's 
wealth  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

What  would  Martha  Green  do  with  the  property 
that  had  so  strangely  come  into  her  possession? 
This  was  a  question  Lanier  considered  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  one  of  why  the  money 
had  come  to  her. 

There  was  no  sudden  change  in  the  spinster's 
life.  She  went  out  sewing  no  more.  Her  two, 
oldest  brothers— Wilbur,  aged  twenty,  and  Robert, 
seventeen— were  placed  in  the  Lanier  high  school. 
The  small  mortgage  on  the  Green  farm  was  paid, 
and  in  the  spring  the  house  was  to  be  enlarged. 
The  mother  was  relieved  from  the  toil  that  had 
long  been  her  lot.  Martha  bought  new  books 
lavishly,  many  of  them  treatises  on  sociological 
or  agricultural  subjects. 

One  fact  was  apparent.  Martha  was  absolute 
mistress  of  the  fortunes  of  the  family.  Josiah 
Green's  rule  as  master  was  ended.  He  was  well 
provided  for  and  relieved  from  all  labor.  It  was 
evident  this  bound  him  to  silence  regarding  his 
daughter— a  silence  as  irksome  to  him  as  it  was  to 
his  neighbors. 

Martha  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  a  half  mile  distant  from  her  home. 
The  buildings  were  good  and  the  land  was  fertile, 
although  years  of  renting  had  impaired  its  present 
productiveness. 

The  house  was  painted  inside  and  out,  papered, 
and  furnished  in  a  simple  but  tasteful  manner. 
There  Martha  moved  in  the  spring.  Robert  was 
to  live  with  hei-,  continuing  in  school  until  the 
end  of  th-s  year.  Wilbur  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Lome  farm.  The  remaining  children— twelve- 
year-old  Fred  and  Dorothy,  who  was  eight — were 
kept  in  school. 

Martha's  work  was  laughed  at  by  her  neighbors, 
and  dubbed  "agricultural-paper  farming."  On 
both  places  many  vegetables  were  planted, 
especially  celery.  The  county  was  north  of  that 
part  of  Michigan  now  famous  the  world  over  for 
the  production  of  the  so-called  "Kalamazoo 
celery,"  but  many  claimed  the  soil  of  Exter 
township  was  suitable  for  that  crop.  Besides,  the 
city  of  Grand  Rapids  was  near  enough  to  afford 
a  market. 

The  summer  was  unfavorable  for  farming  opera- 
tions. Then  Martha  was  a  novice,  and  real 
knowledge  i<  the  growth  of  experience.  She  con- 
fided in  no  one,  yet  all  were  sure  she  had  lost 
money. 

That  winter  Wilbur  attended  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Lansing.  Robert  continued  his 
studies  at  Lanier.  The  son  of  a  poor  neighbor 
roomed  with  Robert,  and  Martha  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  both.  Martha  held  herself  aloof  from  ' 
the  curious,  but  she  was  kind  and  helpful,  always 
ready  to  support  any  plan  for  the  good  of  her 
home  community. 

The  next  summer  the  vegetable-raising  plans 
were  enlarged.  They  were  successful  in  a  mai  l:cd 
degree.  Martha  also  put  out  a  quantity  of  small 
fruit. 

The  following  spring  she  persuaded  a  few  of 
her  farmer  friends  to  follow  her  example.  She 
had  built  a  greenhouse,  and  offered  to  give,  and 
send  a  man  to  help  set  out.  one  thousand  celery- 
plants  to  any  one  who  would  promise  to  care  for 
them. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  John  Manchester 
Josiah  Green  died  and  AVilbur  married.  Martha 
.had  rebuilt  and  modernized  her  home.  There 
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she  brought  her  mother,  Fred  and  Dorothy.  To 
"Wilbur  was  given  the  old  farm,  while  a  new  one 
had  been  bought  for  Kobert.  Both  brothers  had 
graduated  from  the  colleges  which  they  had  been 
attending. 

Martha  Green  was  fast  coming  to  be  considered 
the  benefactor  of  the  community.  She  helped  her 
neighbors  to  help  themselves.  Besides  giving 
young  plants,  she  freely  gave  time  and  money  to 
teach  others  what  she  had  learned  herself.  A 
farmers'  club  was  organized,  and  Martha  was 
elected  president.  She  made  arrangements  for 
the  shipping  of  the  entire  output  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  greatly  reducing  the  expense. 

Five  more  years  went  by.  Each  one  of  the 
Green  boy's  owned  a  good  farm.  They  were  all 
energetic  business  men— men  whose  love  for  the 
sister  who  had  done  so  much  for  them  was  almost 
worship.  Dorothy  was  in  college.  Mrs.  Green 
was  happy  and  contented.  Martha  had  added  to 
the  farm  she  had  purchased  until  she  had  three 
hundred  acres.  She  lived  simply,  but  in  a  gracious, 
liberal  manner.  She  was  greatly  honored  and 
loved.  Under  her  fostering  care  the  district 
school  near  her  home  had  become  the  best  in  the 
county.  There  was  a  free  township  library  and 
an  excellent  lecture  course,  both  of  which  was 
the  result  of  Martha's  work. 

A  few  days  before  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
John  Manchester's  death  each  one  of  his  children 
received  a  note  from  Mr.  Lee,  asking  him  or  her 
to  come  to  the  office  of  the  lawyer  on  the  morning 
of  that  anniversary.  They  had  continued  to  look 
upon  Martha  with  disfavor,  and  her  beautiful, 
helpful  life  had  not  reconciled  them  to  the  strange 
terms  of  their  father's  will. 

The  morning  dawned  clear  and  bright,  and  the 
Manchesters  arrived  promptly.  They  were  seated 
and  looking  expectantly  at  Mr.  Lee  when  the 
door  opened  to  admit  Martha  Green. 

The  years  had  developed  and  perfected  her 
nature.  Her  clear,  dark  face  was  flushed  with 
health.  She  wore  a  tailor-made  suit  of  dark-green 
broadcloth.  Her  expression  was  that  of  a  woman 
who  had  found  real  happiness  in  life.  Bowing  to 
the  little  party,  she  began  speaking  without  a 
trace  of  embarrassment. 

"It  was  at  my  request  Mr.  Lee  invited  you  here. 
You  know  the  plan  of  life  I  have  carried  out. 
This  plan  of  developing  the  resources  of  this  com- 
munity, and  of  building  up,  first,  the  fortunes 
of  my  own  family,  second,  those  of  my  neighbors, 
had  birth  in  my  mind  fifteen  years  ago.  Doubt- 
less its  origin  was  the  fear  that  my  brothers  would 
grow  up  to  be  like  our  father.  I  could  do  much  to 
inspire  these  brothers;  I  could  do  little  to  aid 
them  materially,  because  of  a  lack  of  means.  I 
pondered  long  over  the  subject.  It  seemed  unjust 
that  the  use  of  money  for  a  time  be  denied  me. 
One  day  I  was  sewing  in  Lanier  when  a  bold  plan 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind.  "When  my  day's 
work  was  done  I  went  out  and  made  my  way  to 
the  home  of  Mr.  Manchester,  your  father.  He 
answered  the  bell,  and  as  no  one  chanced  to  see 
me  enter  or  leave  the  house,  the  interview  was 
known  to  only  us  two.  I  told  him  my  plan,  and 
asked  him  to  loan  me  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
make  my  experiment.  If  I  failed  he  was  to  lose 
the  money;  if  I  succeeded,  I  would  pay  him 
back  the  principal,  and  the  interest  should  be  his 
share  in  the  good  done. 

"Perhaps  it  was  a  wild  scheme.  Perhaps  any 
business  man  would  have  laughed  in  my  face,  as 
Mr.  Manchester  did.  A  slow  anger  burned  to  a 
white  heat  in  my  heart,  and  I  said  some  bitter  but 
true  things  to  the  old  man.  I  told  him  his  wealth 
was  a  God-given  responsibility,  and  that  the 
curse  of  a  righteous  Creator  would  rest  upon  it, 
as  well  as  upon  him  and  his,  should  it  be  used 
only  for  selfish  pleasure.  Then  I  went  away  and 
never  heard  one  word  from  John  Manchester, 
until  two  years  later  Mr.  Sawyer  came  and  told 
me  of  the  legacy  left  me. 

"There  is  little  more  to  tell,"  she  went  on,  after 
a  brief  silence,  in  which  the  children  of  John 
Manchester  stared  blankly  at  each  other.  "No 
word  of  explanation  or  direction  was  left  me.  Of 
the  long  hours  of  thought  your  father  gave  this 
matter,  of  the  desire  which  came  to  him  to  aid 
those  less  fortunate  than  himself,  of  the  confi- 
dence he  came  to  have  in  my  plan— of  all  these 
things  we  have  no  record.  I  took  the  money  not 
as  a  gift,  but  as  a  sacred  trust.  According  to  my 
original  plan  I  helped,  first,  my  brothers,  then 
others.  I  have  done  this  by  teaching  them  to 
help  themselves.  I  have  a  good  home  and  means 
to  carry  on  this  work,  although  in  a  smaller  way. 
That  is  my  wages  for  ten  years.  Last  night  I 
signed  papers  giving  to  John  Manchester's  heirs 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  interest  on  this  for  ten 
years  has  been  used.  That  is  neither  yours  nor 
mine.  It  is  John  Manchester's  gift  to  humanity." 
As  she  concluded  she  turned  and  left  the  room 
before  a  word  could  be  said. 


AS  USUAL 

"The  sun  was  setting  in  the  west 

Just  at  the  close  of  day"— 
So  runs  the  song:  no  doubt  it's  true, 
Because  nobody  ever  knew 
The  orb  to  let 
Itself  get  set 
In  any  other  way. 

"The  stars  were  shining  overhead. 
And  night  her  sable  wings  had  spread," 

According  to  the  song. 
"Why  should  we  doubt  the  singer,  say? 
For  isn't  that,  in  fact,  the  way 

They  do  it  right  along? 

"The  gentle  breezes  softly  blow. 
The  autumn  day  was  fair." 
Ah,  well  indeed  the  singer  knew, 

For  on  such  days  what  else  is  there 
The  gentle  breeze  can  do? 

—Colorado  Springs  Facts. 
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HE  cost  by  the  pound  or  gallon  is 
not  the  true  measure  of  paint 
economy.  Considering  the  cost  of 
material  and  labor  necessary  to  paint  a 
house,  Pure  "old  Dutch  process"  White  Lead 
is  the  cheapest  and,  durability  considered, 
by  far  the  most  economical,  and  is  the  only 
paint  that  will  give  permanent  satisfaction. 

The  brands  named  in  the  margin  are 
genuine. 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valuable 
information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  mailed  FREE  to 
all  applicants. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  I  SAVE? 

This  is  a  question  that  every  man  should  ask  himself  when  it 
comes  to  a  business  proposition.  For  instance,  we  manufacture 
vehicles  and  hornets  and  sell  them  to  yon  direct  from  onr 
factory  at  wholesale  prices.  On  this  plan  the  saving  to  you  is 

about  35  per  cent;  sgpw*™**  »»•  «w* 

dealer  or  agent  about  that  much  more 
than  you  pay  us  for  the  same  quality 
of  goods.  Is  not  this  Item  worth 
saving?  We  make  178  styles  of  vehicles 
and  65  styles  of  harness  and  are  the 
largest  mniiufacttirers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  sellingto 
the    consumer   exclusively.  Wo 


No.  717— Canopy  top  surrey  with  oil  burneimake  ev£ry  article  we  sell  and  ship 
i  lamps.  Price  complete  with  pole  or  shafts.0"'  goods  anywhere  tor  exumina* 
i  875.  Same  as  sells  for  835  more  than  our  price:  tion  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  You 

have  the  advantage  of  large  selection,  newest 
designs,  latest  styles,  &c  Above  all  you  have 


i  a  guarantee  of  quality  at  a  reasonable  price.   144-page  illustrated  catalogue  FKEE 

» ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  ^Asgoodu^uVfo^m 


No.  180— Double  Buggy 
harness,  with  nickel  trim- 
mings. Complete  with  collars. 


DESCRIPTION :  Made  ofbest  Shelby  seamless  tubing 

three  crown  (latest  improved  Columbia  box  crown) 
nickel-jointed;  nickel  head;  2)4  in.  drop,  one  piece 
hanger;  flush  joints  throughout.  Something  entirely  new. 


PAYABLE  AFTER  EXAMINATION. 

Send  no  Money— Just  Order 

this  strictly  high-grade  1901  Oakwood.  State  name,  ad- 
dress, express  office;  whether  you  want  ladies'  or  gent's, 
color  black  or  maroon;  and  gear  wanted,  and  we  will 
tend  the  Wheel  to  your  express  office.  O.  O-  D..  subject  to 
examination,  compare  it  with  any  other  wheels  offered 
at  twice  the  price,  place  it  beside  "wheels"  offered  at  less 
money  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  superior  to  either  at  our 
#15.95  price,  you  will  of  course  refuse  it.  The  "Oak- 
wood"  is  a  standard  wheel  and  our  written,  binding  guar- 
antee protects  you  fully  Before  purchasing  elsewhere 
make  ^ure  of  their  ability  to  furnish  parts,  otherwise  in 
case  of  breakage  your  wheel  is  worthless.  We  will  re- 
place parts  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  wheel. 
mum  bim  I  place  vour  order  before  having 

IN  NO  FVFIlT    (our  1901  Bicvcle  Catalogue  cou- 
iBW  Itaining  valuable  hints  to  the 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


bicycle  rider.  SENT 


CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  Inc.)  162  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.  D-7,  Chicago 


Artistic  monuments 


in  White  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
ZZIhifO  Rt'rtHVO  is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
W«h  VI  vll4v  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  §4.00  to  §4.000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gations.  We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

Cfte  monumental  Bronze  Co.,  «¥k,TJ&5V;3S3? 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 
GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

StyM  NOTES  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO  SUIT  0LL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS'  MANUAL  for  1901,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 


GRASS  SEEDS 


this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO, 


 35  &  37  

CORTLANDT  ST., 


NEW  YORK. 


with  the 
Makers. 


DEAL  DIRECT 

When  you  buya  carriage,  buggy  orharness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  oae  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
ffactorv  insures  satisfaction — your  money  back  if 
No.  3034  BnggT.  Price  $38.30  d^iafied  witb  your  purchaee-and  enables 

with  leather  quarter  top.      you  CO  g^yg  tt>0  dC^Ser  S  pTOTlt. 

Oar  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many'  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,       Box  772,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


No.  240.   Single  Strap 
Buggy  Harness.    Price  $7.95. 


J 


S  SEED-SENSE 

W         is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 


A  Bright  Business  Catalogue  of  ninety  pages  that  tells  plain  truth  about  BEST  SEEDS 
that  Grow.     Write  a  postal  card  to-day,  or  send  ten  cents  (stamps  or  silver)  for 

Burpee's  Quarter-Century  Farm  Annual,— a  New  Book  of  220  pages 

fully  worth  a  dollar.   W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


QUEER'S  Garden  Calendar  °  1901 

The  largest  and  most  complete  SEED.  PLANT  and  BULB  Catalogue 
ever  offered  for  FREE  DISTRIBUTION.  It  contains  200 pages, which  are 
fully  illustrated,  true  to  nature,  and  is  bound  in  beautiful  embossed 
lithographed  covers.  We  will  send  a  copy  free  to  all  who  mention  this 
paper,  and  request  those  who  are  M  arket  Gardeners  to  state  the  same. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  7i4  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 
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OUR 
SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


"ALL  THINGS  WORK  TOGETHER  FOR  GOOD  " 

Tho'  the  shuttle  fly  east  or  the  shuttle  fly  west, 

More  swiftly  than  you  can  see, 
Backward  and  forward  it  brings  out  the  best 

Of  beauty  that  is  to  be. 

Tho'  the  wheels  turn  left  or  the  wheels  turn  right, 

No  wheel  ever  turns  in  vain ; 
And  by  and  by  shall  be  brought  to  light 

Xhey  turn  for  our  common  gain! 

Tho'  the  shadows  may  come  and  the  shadows 
may  go, 

Over  these  lives  of  ours, 
In  the  glad  "Some  time"  perhaps  we  shall  know 

The  clouds  bring  the  blessed  showers ! 

Yes,  all  things  are  working  together  for  good, 

Sweet  message  to  you  and  me, 
And  so  the  truth  forever  has  been, 

And  so  forever  shall  be. 

Yes,  all  things  are  working  together  for  good, 

To  him  who  but  Ioveth  well, 
And  by  and  by  shall  be  understood 

What  time  refuses  to  tell! 
— Kev.  C.  W.  Stephenson,  in  The  Methodist 
Recorder. 

a 

PLAIN — AS  A  PIKESTAFF 

Two  women  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  lived  in  Virginia.  They 
were  noted  for  their  common  sense, 
and  many  of  their  sprightly  say- 
ings are  quoted  and  enjoyed  to  this  day. 
They  were  both  Methodists,  and  their  house 
was  a  place  of  resort  for  the  clergy  of  that 
denomination.  Of  one  of  the  women,  known 
•  as  Aunt  Sally,  the  following  story  is  told: 

She  had  a- black  silk  dress  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  slip  on  when  she  attended 
church.  It  seems  that  once  when  con- 
ference was  being  held  near  her  house  a 
Methodist  minister,  who  had  enjoyed  her 
hospitality  and  was  saying  good-by,  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  against  her  use  of 
costly  apparel. 

.  "Well,  Aunt  Sally,"  said  he,  "you  have 
been  very  kind  to  me  and  my  wife  during 
our  stay  at  your  house,  and  we  appreciate 
your  kindness.  We  shall  never  forget  it. 
But,  my  dear  sister,  before  parting  with  you 
I  must  say  that  it  has  troubled  my  wife  and 
myself  very  much  to  see  you  a  devotee  to  the 
fashion  of  the  world.  I  notice  with  pain 
that  you  wear  your  silk  dress  every  day  to 
church,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  order, 
and  I  hope  that  hereafter  you  will  refrain 
from  such  a  display  of  worldly-mindedness. 
I  also  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  calling 
your  attention  to  it." 

"My  dear  brother,"  said  Aunt  Sally,  "I  did 
not  know  that  my  plain  black  silk  was 
troubling  anybody.  It  hangs  up  there  be- 
hind the  door,  and  as  it  needs  no  washing  it 
is  always  ready  to  slip  on  when  company 
comes  or  when  I  go  to  church,  and  I  find  it 
very  handy. 

"But,  my  dear  brother,  since  you  have 
been  plain  with  me,  I  must  be  plain  with 
you.  Since  you  and  your  wife  have  been 
staying  here  I  and  my  cook  have  some  days 
had  to  stay  at  home  and  be  absent  from 
church  because  we  were  doing  up  the  white 
dresses  of  your  wife,  that  she  might  look  well 
at  the  conference.  Pardon  me  for  explain- 
ing, and  when  you  and  your  wife  come  this 
way  call  again."— The  Christian  Observer. 


SOMETHING  WHICH  HE  LEARNED 

A  soft  answer  has  not  only  the  effect  of 
turning  away  wrath,  it  may  serve  to  avenge 
an  injury.  Years  ago  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones  was 
making  a  visit  to  Boston,  and  attended  a 
bi-weekly  conference  at  Divinity  Hall.  Just 
at  that  time  he  was  out  of  sorts  with  the 
East,  and  his  address  reflected  an  acrid 
mood.  Especially  did  he  insist  "they  didn't 
know  everything  down  in  Judee,"  or  even 
in  Cambridge. 

When  he  sat  down  there  was  a  momentary 
hush,  and  then  the  late  Dean  Everett  slowly 
rose.  He  began  in  his  usual  soft  and  hes- 
itating tone,  "There  are  doubtless  a  great 
many  things  which  Mr.  Jones  knows  and 
we  do  not  know,  but  there  are  also  a  few 
things  which  we  know  that  he  does  not." 

Then  followed  a  pause,  during  which  each 
man  held  his  breath,  for  the  dean  was  known 
to  carry  on  his  lips  a  dagger  which  some- 
times found  its  unerring  way  to  the  hearts 
of  men  and  things ;  but  after  due  pause  he 
continued,  gently : 

"And  chief  among  them  is,  how  glad  we  al- 
ways are  to  see  him !"— Youth's  Companion. 


LIVE  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HOPE 

Life  is  a  struggle,  a  school,  a  test  of  fit- 
ness; no  struggle,  no  school;  no  school,  no 
fitness;  no  fitness,  no  future,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  any  that  may  follow.  If  a 
man  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  end  lift  had 
in  view  in  his  creation,  sootier  or  later  Eds 
time  will  come.  To  be  prepared,  to  be  hon- 
est, to  be  true- that  it  is  to  merit  success; 
and  when  it  is  really  merited  it  is  givtMi. 

Let  no  man  despair  because  of  the  prej- 
udiced frown  of  his  neighbor.  If  he  has 
within  the  witness  of  his  own  spirit,  left  him 
believe  in  himself  and  live.  For  if  he  ac- 
cepts the  judgment  of  those  who  enter  into 
competition  with  him  he  is  condemned 
already.  They  will  damn  him  with  faint 
praise,  or  perchance,  if  more  honest,  give 
him  the  coup  de  grace  at  once  and  forever. 
No  man  of  mark  ever  yet  accepted  as  final 
the  judgment  of  other  men  regard ing  him- 
self. Of  some  completed  work  of  his  lie  may, 
and  often  will,  do  well  to  heed  the  opinion 
of  the  world  ;  but  in  himself  lie  will  keep  his 
faith  to  the  end,  sure  that  somehow,  some- 
where, the  brightest  visions  of  his  youth 
will  yet  come  true.  He  must  live  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Hope.  The  very  air  of  that  land 
is  inspiring.  All  truly  great  men  have 
breathed  it.  But  if  one  attempts  to  follow 
their  example,  let  him  be  sure  of  himself— 
this  first  of  all.  Let  him  not  accept  the 
honeyed  words  of  friends  and  relatives,  who 
may  possibly  regard  him  as  near  perfection 
already.  No  loyal  wife  or  doting  mother  can 
be  trusted  here.  We  must  know  ourselves 
as, we  are.— Governor  Rogers,  in  Success. 


A  MODEL  STABLE-KEEPER 

Not  long  ago  I  was  spending  a  night 
with  a  friend  in  New  York,  and  was  invited 
to  an  early  ride  in  Central  Park.  The  offer 
was  gladly  accepted,  as  I  knew  he  had  a 
number  of  valuable  blood-horses,  which 
were  kept  at  a  public  stable.  When  I  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  his  willingness  to  intrust 
such  valuable  horses  to  the  care  of  any  one 
but  his  own  trained  groom  he  said,  "The 
man  who  keeps  this  stable  is  a  born  stable- 
keeper  and  a  gentleman.  His  men  are  care- 
fully selected,  and  the  following  are  his 
Tules :  First,  no  man  will  be  employed  who 
drinks  intoxicating  liquors.  His  men,  like 
his  horses,  must  drink  water,  cold  water 
only.  Second,  no  man  must  speak  loud  to 
any  of  the  horses,  or  in  the  stable  where 
they  are.  Horses  of  good  blood  are  nervous, 
and  loud,  excited  conversation  is  felt  by 
every  horse  in  the  stable  who  hears  it.  Ex- 
cited words  addressed  to  one  horse  are  felt 
by  every  other  horse  who  hears  them,  and 
keep  them  all  nervous  and  uneasy.  Third, 
no  man  may  use  profane  language  in  the 
hearing  of  the  horses." 

I  was  not  surprised  after  this  that  my 
friend  was  willing  to  leavp  his  horses  in 
such  bands. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 

H 

A  SENSIBLE  GIRL 

At  our  hotel  was  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
educated,  clever,  thoroughly  up  to  date.  A 
handsome  fellow  was  paying  her  devoted 
attention,  whenever  he  was  sober  enough  to 
■do  so.  All  of  us  felt  anxious  lest  his  attrac- 
tive manners  and  lavish  display'  of  wealth 
should  win  the  girl.  One  evening  late  she 
came  into  my  room  and,  settling  herself 
among  the  pillows  of  the  couch,  said,  "John 
proposed  to-night ;  went  down  on  his  knees, 
said  I  was  the  only  power  that  could  save 
him,  and  if  I  didn't  consent  to  become  his 
wife  he  would  fill  a  drunkard's  grave." 

"What  did  you  say?"  I  asked,  breathlessly. 

"I  told  him  that  I  was  not  running  a  Keeley 
Cure,  but  if  he  really  wanted  to  be  saved 
from  a  drunkard's  grave  I  could  give  him 
the  address  of  several  I  had  heard  highly 
commended."— Baptist  Standard. 

% 

THE  TEXT  SHE  LIKED 

Small  Madeline  is  something  of  a  humorist. 
The  other  day  she  came  home  from  church 
in  a  highly  pleased  frame  of  mind. 

"Oh,  mama!"  she  said,  "you  just  ought 
to  have  been  at  church  to-day.  The  preacher 
had  such  a  good  text;  just  the  kind  I  liked." 

"What  was  it,  Madeline  ?"  asked  '  mama. 

Seriously  answered  small  Madeline,  "It 
was,  'The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  gi.ggler.' " 
— Bathmore  Methodist. 


iPEGlAL  60-DAY  OFFER 


To  Introduce  Our  Latest  I/ar;;e,  Powerful  Achromatic 
Telescope,  The  Excelsior. 


NEEI»EI>  ON  FARM,  SEA  OK  RANCH. 

POSITIVELY  such  a  good  (Telescope  was  uever  sold  tor  this  price  before.  These  Telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Europe,  measure  closed  IS  inches  and  open  over  3  1-2  feet  in  5  sections.  They  are  ISRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to 
exclude  dust,  etc.,  with  POWERFUL  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore, 
Telescopes  of  this  size  have  been  sold  for  from  $5.00  to  $8.00.  Every  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one 
of  these  instruments;  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  Objects  miles  away  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mall 
or  express,  sat'elv  packed,  prepaid,  for  only  9!>c.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Wc.t'ches,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer  and  yoa 
should  not  miss  it.  We  WARRANT  each"  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded.  WANTS  ANOTHER:  Brandy,  Vs. 
(lents. — Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargaiu.good  as  instruments  costingmany  tirnesthemoney.— R.C. Allen. 
Send  99c.  by  Registered  Letter,  Post-Office  Money  Oder  Express  Monev  Order  or  Bauk  Pratt  payable  to  our  order,  or  have  yoar  storekeeper 

or  newsdealer  order  for  you.  EXCEiLSIUR  IMPORTING  COMPANY,  JuV.pt. «,  299  Broadway,  NEW  YORE. 


1 I  Do  you  want  a  handsome  Watch,  Camera  and 
\  I  outfit,  Foot-Bail,  or  pretty  Gold  ittng  I  We 
are  giving  them  away  Hie;  also  Bracelets,  Steam  hugines,  Bolls,  Tel. 
escopes,  (ikaies,  and  many  other  premiums  fully  described  in  our  premium- 
list.    Send  us  IX  o  3Ionpy ;  just  your  nameand  address  and 
I  we  will  send  large  illustrated  premium-list  and  18  gold 
laid,  jewel  set  scarf-pins.  All  your  friends  will  take  one  at 
locents  each.    Send  usthe  amount  collected,  and  select  your 
premium  and  we  will  send  it  the  .Same  Bay.   All  our  pre- 
miumsare  Warrants,  and  we  give  an  Extra  Present 
JZSyi  for  quick  returns.  We  take  back  unsold  pins. 


;i'^f^se.  HAYDEM  Mre.C0..ifHZ?„i.n1I?sV. 


SI4-2S  STEEL  IILL 

^SEND  NO  MONEY 

if  you  live  within  500  miles 
of  Chicago,  (i  f  further,  send 
j^$1.00),  cut  this  ad.  o.utand 
sendtous,  and  we  will  send 
you  this,  THE  BEST  8-F00T  STEEL  WINDMILL 
MADE»«omP,elG  with  wheel,  vane,  head,  pall  out  wire 
and  wood  pump  pole,  by  freight  C.O.I).,  Kubjectto 
examination.  You  can  EXAMINE  the  Windmill  at 
your  nearest  railroad  station,  and  if  found 
perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented, 
one  of  the  best  steel  windmills  made,  and  the 
equal  of  mills  sold  by  others  at  double  our 
price,  pay  the  railroad  a^ent  fl*fi/fl  "7  £S 
OER  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  *gH*Pl  #  -*J? 
and  freight  charges  ( less  $1.00  if  sent  wi  th  order. ) 
The  mill  weighs  385  pounds,  and  the  freight 
will  average  $1.60  to  $3.00  for  each  500  miles. 
OUR  $14.75  WINDMILL  is  one  of  tho 
highest  grade  mills  made.  Extremely 
simple,  made  of  few  parts,  cannot  Ret 
out  of  order.  Automatic  self  oilingdevice, 
positive  brake,  wheel  makes  two  and  one- 
half  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  the  pump, 
responds  instantly  when  thrown  in  or  out 
of  gear,  «nn  be  used  either  on  wood  or  steel 
tower.  Guaranteed  the  easiest  running,  best, 
strongest  and  most  durable  mill  made. 
$14.75 painted:  SI 6-00 galvanized. 
CfID  flJflJB  QCirc  furnish  the  highest 
rUn  $B*(ri9)U  grade  535-pound,  30- 
Lfoot,  painted  steel  tower,  complete  with 
anchor  posts,  and  large  platform. 
The  tower  is  strongly  braced  with 
gle  steel  cross  girts  from  post  to 
ost  on  every  side  and  on  the  bottom, 
the  best  tower  construction  pos- 
sible. Sent  any  where  within 
500  miles  of  Chicago  with- 
out deposit,  our  special  price 
$14.95  ami  freight  charges  payable  when  received  and 
I'ound  satisfactory.  At  $14. we  furnish  tower  painted;  if 
galvanized,  #16.20.  Complete  steel  mill  and  30-foot  steel 
tower  painted,  $'29.70;  complete  tower  and  mill  galvanized, 
$32.20.  For  20-foot  steel  tower  In  place  of  30-foot  deduct  $3.25. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  After  you  pay  the  rail- 
road agent  our  special  price,  you  can  give  this  mill  80 
days'  trial  on  your  own  place,  and  if  it  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense 
of  freight  charges,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 
ONE  YEAR  BINDING  GUARANTEE.  Every  mill 

and  tower  is  put  out  under  our  written,  binding  one  year  guarantee. 

With  care  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  PRICES  MAY  GO  UP.  Steel 
is  advancing  at  the  mills,  a  permanent  advance  in  steel 
will  advance  the  price  of  mills  and  towers  and  we  there- 
fore advise  you  to  order  at  once,  order  Today.  Addiess, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  will  give  you  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  free  if  you  will 
sell  it  copies  of  the  attractive  Easter  number. 
An  up-to-date  woman's  magazine  is  as 

[indispensable  to  a  Farmer's 
Wife  and  Daughters 

as  are  bis  horses  and  plows. 

We  send  you  the  12  copies  by  mail,  post-paid, 
aud  you  sell  the  12  copies  to  your  friends  at  ten 
cents  each.  Send  us  the  money,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents.  We  will  then  enter  your  name  on 
our  list  for  a  year's  subscription  free  o£all  cost. 
If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  we  extend  your 
subscription  one  year.  Write  at  once. 

THE  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 

Dept.  M,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Stevwrts 
Animal 

50  A  P 


The  Hit  of  the  Century. 

This  instrument  is  practi- 
cally a  home  orchestra.  You 
can  play  all  the  rnoht  difficult 
music  ever  written  even  if  you 
cannot  tell  one  note  from  an- 
\  other.  Classical  music,  church 
}  music,  operas,  donee  music, 
Jragtinife,  and  every  other  class 
oi  music  is  at,  your  command. 
•ILvery  home  should  havo  one 
of  these  instruments. 


Prise  Only  $75.00 


I  We  include  10  Rolls  of  Music 
3TREE,  and  you  can  buy  over 
6000  other  pieces  as  you  desire  them.  Send  tM  I)  in  cash 
and  references  and  we  will  shipthe  Orpan  to  you  and 
you  can  pay  the  remainder  in  easy  monthly  install- 
ments, or  we  will  send  it  C.  O.  D.  The  freight  is  only  a 
very  small  item.  Wherever  sold  we  pet  letters  saying: 
"The  best  investment  we  ever  made,  etc."  In  ordering 
state  the  kind  of  music  you  prefer.  The  instrument 
resembles  an  organ  in  appearance  and  its  tone  is  clear 
and  musical.  It  will  prove  an  ornament,  to  any  parlor. 
It  is  thoroughly  reliable.  Invaluable  for  Lodge  Rooms, 
Sunday  Schools,  Clubs,  Hotels,  etc.   Write  today. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  18  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


is  being:  made  by  men  (with- 
out experience)  pi  vIfip:  public 
exhibition*  with  MOVE  NO 
0  41  PICTURE  MACHINES 
Jj  and  other  entertainment  out- 
fits which  we  fur-  £|Q  fijtfi 

r  1  nish  complete  at  ^lOiwU1 

f  o  o  and  upwards.  Easily  Operated. 
WONDERFUL  PAYING  BUSINESS. 
For  full  particulars,  special 
inside  prices  and  a  liberal  offer, 
cut  this  ad.  out  and  mail  to 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,!! 


M 


ONEY 


in  Sheep  in  Montana  is  SAFEaiul  pays 
25  per  cent  Interest.  Now  is  the  time  to 
"nvpst.  Get  in  at  bottom  prices  and  be 
~  prepared  for  four  more  years 


at  report  and  particulars. 


Montana  Co-Operative  Ranch  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


can't  live  on  Horse, 
Cow  or  Dog  when 

wart's  Animal  Soap 

is  used.  Absolutely  Harmless.  Gives  the  coat  a 
sleek,  glossy  surface.  One  trial  proves  its  worth. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

THE  STEWART  SOAP  GO. 
"35  £.  Ninth  Street,   -    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

;H  YOU  free 

$5.  to  8IG.  PER  DAY.  ■  I  Bibb 

tiold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal  Plating. 

At  home  or  traveling,  using  and  felling 
I  Prof.  Gray'*  Machines.  Flatea 
I  Watohes,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicyclei, 
jail  metal  goocti.  NO  EXPERIENCE. 
s\  Heavy  plate.  Modem  methods.  No  toys. 
-We  do  plating,  make  outfiti,  all  eizes. 

 Ji  Complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 

etc.,  ready  for  work.  The  Royal,  new  dipping  procetw,  quick 
aud  easy.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  eto  ,  FKEE. 
P.  OKAY  <fe  CO.,  Platlnjg  Works,  OXNOUTOATI,  O. 


OEMFMESS  OURED 

Deafness  is  incurable  till  the  cause 
is  removed.  Therefore  Ear  Drumsand  other  artificial  aids 
never  cure.  95  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  Deafness  is  caused 
from  Catarrh,  and  as  Catarrh  cannot  exist  under  the  use 
of  **Actinsi,"  nobody  need  be  Deaf  where  the  Actina 
Pocket  Battery  is  obtainable.  Are  you  seeking  a 
cure?  Then  investigate  «*  Actina."  Write  today  for  a 
valuable  book— Ptof.  Wilson's  Dictionary  of  Disease, 
J?ree.  ATewYorkA  London  Electric  Ass'n, 
 Kansas  City,  Mo,  Dept.  68. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

fTo  Introduce  our  new  goods  we  send 
tins  beautiful  Stone  Garnet  and  To- 
paz Ring  in  fine  gold  plate,  also  25 
Choice  SUk  Squares,  1  GoltB 
Plate  stone  set  Bracelet,  1 
yd.  Silk  Ribbon,  1  Pretty  SheU  Necklace,  lO 
vignette  Pictures  and  our  big  bargain  price  list, 
ail  postpaid,  only  10  centa.  Address 
H.  CBUOHOMflM  &  C0.,Dept.  A,58AnnSt.,NewYork. 


SEED  CORN  BBST  ON  earth 

Kansas  corn  gets  Grand  Prize  at  Paris  Exposition 
and  beats  the  world.  Send  10  cents  and  get  circular  and 
V??-^"11  SPSS  wiU  t'row  five  bushels.  Also  Alfalfa  seed. 
HIjJHUOL1>T  GRAIN  EXCHANGE,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


^SK?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy=Five 
Per  Cent 


A  Free  Trial  Package   Is  Mailed  To 
Every  One  Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Eice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 


THE  DISCOVERER  OP  POWDRPAINT 

Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  the  farmer  a  dry  pow- 
der and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make 
a  paint  weather-proof,  lire-proof  and  as  durable 
as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone,  brick  and  plaster,  spreads  and  looks  like 
oil  paint  and  costs  about  one  fourth  what  the 
farmer  has  heretofore  had  to  pay  for  paint. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  J.  North  St.,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new 
discovery,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 

EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage.  Ills.,  79  years  old. 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
>  Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
rem  edies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  book, "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Farming:  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad, 
"  The  Scenic  Line  of  the  World,"  has  pre- 
pared an  illustrated  book  upon  the  above 
subject,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  farmers 
desiring  to  change  their  location.  This  pub- 
lication gives  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  agricultural,  horticultural  and  live- 
stock interests  of  this  section,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  farm- 
ing by  irrigation.  Write  S.  K.  Hooper,  G.  P. 
&  T.  A.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Elastic  Stockings. 

PATENT  SEAMLESS  HEEL. 
Quickly  cure  Leg  Swellings.  Varicose 
Veins,  TJlcers.Weak  and  Swollen  Joints, 
Inflamed  and  Rheumatic  Conditions. 

We  weave  them  to  your  measure,  of  new 
elastic  (made  by  us),  and  sell  and  snip  direct 
from  the  looms  to  you  at  manufacturers'  prices. 


Our  Stockings  are  peculiar  In  this — 
they  FIT  tad  WEAR  WELL. 


Send  for  Catalogue  with  directions  for  self- 
measuring,  prices,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  SPIN  DELL  CO.,  2  Alley  Block,  LYNN,  MASS. 


Jfk   -Mfc.  ff\  Send  us  your  address 

%P  HB   55  11*110  ^  II  PA  3nd  wowillshowyou 

m  O  UlU  B  UU!  C  howtoiiinkc»3aday 

■  m  mm  »        ^         absolutely  sure;  we 

^W  ^B^W  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  tia  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  13  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

KOYAL  naSrKACTURWQ  CO.,        Box206.  Detroit.  Hieh. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 


FOR  RAILROAD 
AND  COMMER- 
CIAL SERVICE. 
"- — ~ ~ ~ ~  Typewriting 
Course  Free.    Paying  Positions  Guaranteed.  Cat- 
alogue Free.   FISK  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOL,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


WANTED 


Reliable  men  or  women  to  sell 
onr  goods  to  the  consumer  in 
communities  from  1.000  to  10.000 
population ;  permanent  employ- 
ment at  good  pay.  Address  THE  GREAT  EASTERN 
COFFEE  &,  TEA  CO.,  301  S.  10th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TV/ipJT^J  To  Learn  BarberTrade 

*  We  can  offer  better  inducements  now  than 

any  other  season.  Prepare  for  Spring  rush,  only  eight  weeks  re- 
quired, tools  presented,  positions  guaranteed.  Catalogue  mailed 
free.     MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE,  Chicago.  111. 

SALESMAN  WANTED  Il^tTc 

or  self-operating  sprayer.  Splendid  chance  for  hustler. 
Address  L.  P.  GCNSOX  A  CO.,  Rochester.  New  York. 

"e^,2  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


SMILES 


NEW   CURE  FOR 


DER  LAST  OF  BAALAM 

BY  EDGAR  A.  PORTER 

Olt  Baalam  vos  an  honest  mule 

Vot  alvays  took  life  easy ; 
He  leefed  oup  to  der  Golten  Rule, 

Unt  kepthees  shaw-pones  beesy. 

Of  anyding  should  venture  near 
Ven  Baalam  took  liees  meals, 

Dot  mule  vos  apt  do  set  in  gear 
Der  cog  dot  vorked  hees  heels. 

Von  tay  hees  owner  prought  from  down 

Some  sticks  of  tynamide ; 
Quide  garelessly  he  lait  dem  town 

Unt  ventured  oudt  of  sighdt. 

A  peeg  vos  rootin'  in  ter  yard— 

"Von  leedle  Berkshire  bog- 
Mooch  vatter  as  a  bail  of  lard, 

Dees  selfsame  leedle  hog. 

He  spied  dot  tynamide  so  quvick— 

Dot  leedle,  gieety  shoadt— 
TJnt  soon  der  last  remaining  stick 

Vos  schlipping  town  hees  droadt. 

Indo  der  stable  den  he  schoots 

Do  pay  der  mule  a  call; 
Unt  roundt  apout  hees  heels  he  roots, 

Midout  soom  fear  ad  all. 

Olt  Baalam  sadly  scvitched  his  tail, 
Den  raised  hees  foot  instanter,' 

Unt  on  dot  peeggy's  tinner-pail 
Quide  sooddenly  did  plant  her. 

Den  come  von  lout,  oxblosive  roar 

Vot  proke  der  vinders  out; 
Dot  leedle  peeg's  career  vos  o'er— 

Alas!  he  vos  knocked  oudt. 

Der  donkey  unt  der  stable  vos 
Both  dead,  eet's  safe  do  say; 

Der  moral  of  der  story  vos, 
Dot  keeckin'  doos  nod  bay. 


SO  ANXIOUS  TO  MEET  HIM 

A few  minutes  before  the  afternoon  train 
from  New  York  got  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station  the  other  day  a  beautiful 
young  creature  wafted  herself  over  to 
the  man  stationed  at  the  exit  gate  and 
proceeded  to  hypnotize  him. 

"Will  you  please  let  me  through?"  she  said,  ap- 
pealingly. 

"Can't  do  it,  miss.  It's  against  the  rules,"  said 
the  man  at  the  gate. 

"But  I  do  so  want  to  meet  him  when  he  gets 
oft,"  said  the  beauteous  young  thing,  looking  into 
the  man's  face  searchingly  with  her  imploring 
violet  eyes.  "And  he  will  be  so  disappointed  if  I 
am  not  right  at  the  car  to  meet  him  when  the  train 
gets  in." 

The  man  at  the  gate  looked  and  hesitated. 

"Please,"  said  the  lovely  young  creature,  rust- 
ling her  silk  skirts  nervously  and  seeming  to  hang 
on  the  gateman's  nod. 

"Well,  maybe  I  can  take  a  chance,"  said  the 
gateman,  and  he  pulled  the  gate  open  and  admitted 
her. 

"S'pose  she's  only  been  married  a  little  while," 
reflected  the  gateman,  "and  her  husband's  coming 
back  after  being  away  the  first  time  since  they 
were  spliced,  and  she  wants  to  hand  him  out  the 
big  hug  before  he's  more'n  landed  from  the  car- 
steps.  Well,  I  guess  we  all  have  it  that  bad  once 
in  our  lives,  anyhow,"  and  he  looked  thoughtfully 
down  the  siding  where  the  radiant  young  creature 
stood,  impatiently  tapping  her  foot. 

The  train  pulled  in  a  couple  of  minutes  after. 
The  young  woman  ran  alongside  the  baggage-car, 
and  the  baggagemaster  handed  her  out  a  miserable 
little  specimen  of  a  stuck-up,  hideous,  muzzled  pug- 
dog,  which  she  took  in  her  arms  and  loaded  down 
with  caresses. 

As  she  passed  out  of  the  exit  gate  with  the  pug 
in  her  arms  she  bestowed  a  bewitching  smile  upon 
the  gateman. 

"And  I  was  come-on  enough  to  pass  her  through 
and  to  weave  pipe  trances  about  the  reason  why 
she  wanted  to  get  through,"  said  the  gateman,  dis- 
gustedly, to  the  station  cop.  "Say,  I  don't  belong 
here.  I  ought  to  be  doing  plowing  somewhere!" 
—Washington  Post. 


DOOLEY  ON  WHISKY 

"  'Whisky  is  called  th'  divle,  because  'tis  wan  iv 
th'  fallen  angels,'  he  says.  'It  has  its  place,'  he 
says,  'but  its  place  is  not  in  a  man's  head,'  says 
he.  'It  ought  to  be  th'  reward  iv  action,  not  th' 
cause  iv  it,'  he  says.  'It's  f'r  th'  end  iv  th'  day. 
not  th'  beginnin','  he  says.  'Hot  whisky  is  good 
f'r  a  cold  heart,  an'  no  whisky's  good  f'r  a  hot 
head,'  he  says.  'Th'  minyit  a  man  relies  on  it  f'r 
a  crutch  he  loses  th'  use  iv  his  legs.  'Tis  a  bad 
thing  to  stand  on,  a  good  thing  to  sleep  on.  a  good 
thing  to  talk  on,  a  bad  thing  to  think  on.  If  it's  in 
th'  head  in  th'  mornin'  it  ought  not  to  be  in  th' 
mouth  at  night.  If  it  laughs  in  ye,  dhrink;  if  it 
weeps,  swear  off.  It  makes  some  men  talk  like 
good  women,  an'  some  women  talk  like  bad  men. 
It  is  a  livin'  f'r  orators  :<n'  th'  death  iv  book- 
keepers. It  doesn't  sustain  life,  but  when  taken 
hot  with  wather.  a  lump  i  v  sugar,  a  piece  iv  lemon- 
peel,  an'  just  th'  dustin'  iv  a  nutmeg-grater,  it 
makes  life  sustainable." ' 


GARLAND'S  GREATNESS 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  writers  some  new 
stories  were  told  to  illustrate  the  intense  appreci- 
ation of  his  own  worthiness  which  a  popular  young 
author  of  fiction  now  tries  to  conceal,  and  one  of 
the  men  present  told  this  story  of  Hamlin  Garland, 
which  may  or  may  not  he  true.  The  author  of  it 
has  done  some  things  in  the  fiction  line  himself: 
"I  have  a  boy  who  is  about  five  years  old,"  he 
said,  "and  I  am  very  proud  of  him.  Mr.  Garland 
was  my  guest  not  long  ago.  I  told  him  of  my  pride 
in  my  boy  Tom,  and  he  said,  'I  would  like  to 
meet  Thomas.' 

"That  pleased  me,  of  course,  and  I  sent  for  the 
boy.  Tom  came  into  the  room  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Garland  critically.  Mr.  Garland  looked  at  Tom. 
Then  he  reached  down  and  picked  up  Tom.  As 
he  held  the  boy  up  in  his  arms  he  said  to  him,  ear- 
nestly, 'Thomas,  my  boy,  when  you  grow  up  you 
may  truthfully  say  that  you  have  been  in  the  arms 
of  Hamlin  Garland.  Remember  that,  Thomas.' 

"I  am  now  hoping  that  the  memory  of  that  occa- 
sion may  not  make  Tom  unduly  conceited."— New 
York  Sun. 


AN  EASY  WINNER 

A  minister  was  one  day  walking  along  a  road, 
and  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  a  crowd  of  boys 
sitting  in  front  of  a  ring  with  a  small  dog  in  the 
center.  When  he  came  up  to  them  he  put  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "What  are  you  doing  to  the 
dog?" 

One  little  boy  said,  "Whoever  tells  the  biggest 
lie  wins  it." 

"Oh!"  said  the  minister;  "I  am  surprised'at  you 
little  boys,  for  when  I  was  like  you  I  never  told 
lies." 

There  was  silence  for  awhile,  until  one  of  the 
boys  shouted,. "Hand  him  up  the  dog!"— London 
Labor  Leader.     ,  ' 


ALL  SHE  NOTICED 

Detective— "Did  you  see  a  man  and  woman 
driving  past  here  in  a  buggy  about  an  hour  ago?" 
Mrs.  Blank— "Yes." 

Detective— "Ah!  we're  getting  on  track  of 
them.  What  kind  of  a  horse  was  it?" 

Mrs.  Blank— "They  were  driving  so  fast  I  didn't 
notice  that.  But  the  woman  had  on  a  Scotch  mo- 
hair and  wool  jacket  of  turquoise-blue,  last  year's 
style,  with  stitched  lines,  a  white  pique  skirt  with 
deep  circular  flounce,  a  satin  straw  hat,  tilted 
and  rather  flat,  trimmed  with  hydrangeas  and 
loops  of  pale  blue  surah,  and  her  hair  was  done 
up  pompadour.  That's  all  I  had  time  to  see." 
—Chicago  Tribune. 

a 

THE  IRONY  OF  FATE 

Lounder— "Jerry,  who  is  that  dried-up,  con- 
sumptive little  fellow  who  requires  so  much  at- 
tention and  seems  to  have  so  much  money  to 
spend?" 

Athletic  attendant(at  sanatorium)— "Don't  talk 
so  loud,  he'll  hear  you.  He's  a  rich  mannyfac- 
turer  of  health  foods."— Chicago  Tribune. 


A  GOOD  JOKE 

Passenger— "Sandy,  what  are  you  laughing 
about?" 

Elevator-boy— "I've  got  such  a  good  joke  on 
Mr.  Striblin.  He  says  to  me  awhile  ago,  'Sandy,' 
he  says,  'don't  ye  know  what  floor  to  put  me  off 
at,  ye  infernal  Irish  idiot!'  An'  I'm  Scotch. 
Haw,  haw!"— Chicago  Tribune. 


DIPLOMACY  FOR  HOME  USE 

"Oh,  yes,  I  always  let  my  girl  go  just  as  soon  as 
the  summer  fairly  begins." 

"Why?  Do  you  prefer  to  do  your  own  work  in 
hot  weather?" 

"No;  but  it  gives  me  an  excuse  to  let  my  hus- 
band know  that  we  can't  possibly  be  visited  by 
any  of  his  people."— Chicago  Times-Herald. 


THE  WAY  TO  SUCCESS 

The  elderly  gentleman— "The  true  secret  of 
success  is  to  find  out  what  the  people  want—" 

The  younger  man— "And  give  it  to  them,  eh?" 

The  elderly  gentleman— "Naw ;  corner  it."— 
Indianapolis  Press. 
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UNGUARDED  SPEECH 

Mrs.  Bingo— "You  must  he  careful  what  you 
say  to  the  cook,  dear,  or  she  will  leave." 

Bingo— "Why,  was  I  hard  on  her?" 

Mis.  Bingo— "Were  you?  Why,  any  one  would 
have  thought  you  were  talking  to  me!"— Titbits. 

* 

ROLL-CALL 

The  Breakfast  Cereals  were  holding  their 
annual  convention  when  a  roll-call  was  ordered. 

"Hominy  of  us  are  here?"  cried  a  voice.  And 
that  is  why  they  voted  to  send  the  Cracked  Wheat 
to  the  insane  asylum.— Newark  Advertiser. 


Bright's  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Gravel, 
Pain  in  the   Back,  Dropsy, 
Etc.,  You  Will  Upon 
Request  be  Mailed 

A  LARGE  TRIAL  CASE  FREE 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  cause 
Bright's  Disease,  Kheumatism,  Gravel,  Pain  in 
the  Back,  Bladder  Disorders,  difficult  or  too  fre- 
quent passing  of  water.  Dropsy,  etc.  For  these 
diseases  a  Positive  Specific  Cure  is  found  in  a  new 
botanical  discovery,  the  wonderful  Kava-Kava 
Shrub,  called  by  botanists  the  piper  metltysticum, 
from  the  Ganges  River,  East  India.  It  has  the 
extraordinary  record  of  1,200  hospital  cures  in  30 
days.  It  acts  directly  on  the  Kidneys,  and  cures 
by  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric 
Acid,  Lithates,  etc.,  which  cause  the  disease. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
testifies  in  the  Christian  Advocate  that  it  com- 
pletely cured  him  of  Kidney  and  Bladder  Disease 
of  many  years'  standing.  Hon.  R.  C.  Wood,  of 
Lowell.  Ind.,  writes  that  in  four  weeks  the  Kava- 
Kava  Shrub  cured  him  of  Rheumatism  and  Kidney 
and  Bladder  disease  after  ten  years'  suffering, 
the  bladder  trouble  being  so  great  he  had  to  rise 
ten  to  twelve  times  during  the  night.  Many 
ladies,  including  Mrs.  C.  C.  Fowler,  of  Locktown, 
N.  J.,  and  Mrs.  James  Young,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  also 
testify  to  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  Kidney 
and  other  disorders  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  great 
discovery  for  yourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  mail  Free,  only  asking  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a 
Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail.  Address  the 
Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  471  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.. 


NOT  A  PIG 

in  a  poke,  but  did  you 
ever  hear  a  I*ig  Sing? 
Well,  thii  Musical 
X*ij£  ripht  from  the 
Paris  Exposition,  is  the 
latest  and  eresitest  won- 
der out.  Afore  fun 
with  this  cute  little  pork- 
er than  anything  ever  in- 
vented.   You  simply  blow 

\ him  up  like  the  picture 
here  then  the  Pig  "be- 
gins to  Sing.  After 
singing  awhile  he  squeals, 
then  collapses,  then  gives 

 ^  up  the  ghost  with  a  last 

faint  gruiit and final- 
ly     dies.  Everything 
— about  the  tragic  ending 
*s  so  laughable,  however, 


that  yon  nearly  burst  with  hilarity,  so  funny  is  the  ending  of 
poor  Piggy.  Thousands  of  these  Musical  Dying  Pigs  were  sold 
In  Paris  at  the  Exposition  this  season  and  they  are  now  all  the 
rage  in  New  York.  Don't  fail  to  get  one  if  you  want  some  fun. 
They  are  strongly  made  of  a  thin  rubber  substance  so  you  can 
carry  them  in  your  vest  pocket  and  suddenly  blow  him  up  and 
then  there  is  more  fun  ahead  than  a  box  of  monkeys.  Just  get 
one  and  try  it.  Agents  can  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  an 
hour  in  a  crowd.  We  send  one  JFKIvE  with  15c.  three 
months'  trial  subscription.  One  Doz.  $1.00,  postpaid.  Address, 
COMFORT,  Box  738,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Two  sent  for  25c.,  or  five  for  50c 


Vour  scale  of  wages  den^nds  on 
i  /your  efficiency.  M 


The  Trustees  o!  the  American  School  ol  Correspond- 
ence will  award  a  limited  number  ol  Free  Scholar* 
ships  in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Marine,  Stationary; 
and  Locomotive  En^mccrmg,  including  a.  complete 
course  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Application  blanR 
on  request  £fp 

American  School  ot  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Ovtmt  if  **  f""1       •<  MuMctaMib,          Mxntlon  U\U  taper. 


Send  Us  BOJients 


s 


In  no  event 
place  jour  order  for 
any  musical  instrument 
without  writing  for  our 
handsome  illustrated  Cata- 
logue containing  valuable  bints  to 
the  music  buyer.     SENT  FREE. 


with  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  send  you  this  high  grade 
Stradtvarlus  Model  Violin, 
Case,  fine  Bow,  extra  set 
f  Strings,  Finger- 
board Chart.  Exam- 
ine it  carefully;  if 
you  find  it  the  most 
stupendous  bar- 
gain ever  offered 
pay  your  agent 
.2.65  and  express 
charges,  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense, 
and  we  will  REFUND 
—  your  deposit  of  60  cents* 
ORGANS  AND  PIANOS  fully  guaranteed  of  tine 
tone,  elegant  finish  and  thorough  workmanship,  sent 
on  20,  30  or  60  days'  free  trial  at  one-half  dealers'  prices. 
Pianos  from  $122.75  up;  Organs  from  821.75  up.  A  *300 
Kenwood  Piano  «150;  a«75.00  Organ  J29.50.  Write  to-day. 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  (Inc.) 

160  W.  Van  Buren  St.,     B-7,  Cbicago 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

CDCC  "Baby's  clothes  will 
rif  EC    now  fit  Dollie." 

Girls  can  get  this  beautiful  life  Size 
Doll  absolutely  Free  for  selling  only 
four  boxes  of  our  Great  Cold  &Head- 
ache  Tablets  at  25  cents  a  box.  Write 
today  and  we  will  send  the  tablets  by 
mail  postpaid;  when,  sold  send  us  the 
money  ($1.00)  and  we  will  send  you 
this  Life  Size  Doll  which  is  2M  feet 
high  and  can  wear  baby'sclothea,  Dol- 
lie has  an  Indestructible  Head.Golden 
Hair,  Rosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes,  Kid 
Colored  Body,  a  Gold  Plated  Beauty 
Pin,  Red  StocMngs,Black  Shoes,&  will 
stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  finest  hand  painted 
French  Doll,  and  will  live  in  a  child's 
memory  long  after  childhood  days 
have  passed.  Address, 

NATIONAL.  MEDICINE  CO.. 
Doll  Dept.  17  C,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  WATCH  that  row  k  keeps  good  time 
This  watch  has  a  SOLID  GOLD  laid  case,  handsome  dial 
Just  proof,  adjusted  to  position,  patent  esoapement,  and 
highly  finished.  This  is  a  remarkable  watch.  We  guaran- 
tee it, and  with  proper  oara  it  should  wear  and  give  satis- 
faction for  20  years.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  SOLID 
GOLD  on«.  The  watch  ia  accompanied  with  a  20 
TEAK  GUARANTEE,  The  cases  are  beautifully 
made  bj  the  most  stilled  workmen.  The  move- 
ment la  an  AMERICAN  STYLE,  expansion  bal- 
ance, quick  train,  and  you  can  rely  upon  It  that 
when  you  own  one  of  these  truly  handsome  watch- 
es, you  will  at  all  times  hare  the  correct  time  in 
your  posession.  Do  you  want  a  watch  of  this  char- 
acter ?  If  eo.now  IB  your  opportunity  to  secure  one. 
WE  GIVE  IT  FREE  as  a  premium  to  anyone  for 
selling  18  pieces  of  our  handsome  jewelry,  forlOe. 
each  ;(each  set  with  an  exquisite  jewel),  Begular 
price  25c.  each.  Simply  send  yoor  name  and  ad- 
drees  and  we  wiU  send  yon  the  18  pieces  of  jewelry 
ild  eend  us  the  91.60,  and  we  will  eend  you  the  handsome 
>u  and  will  take  baek  all  you  cannot  sell.  We  propose  to 
gWe  away  these  watches  Bltnply  to  advertise  our  business.  No  catch-words 
in  this  adTertlsemuut.  We  mean  just  wha*  we  say  and  allow  a  cash  commia- 
Eion  If  preferred..     Ton  require  no  capital  while  working  for  us.  Address, 

SAFE  WATCH  CO.,  P.  ©.  Bo*  *80f  New  York. 


postpaid.  When 
watch.  We  trusl 


Makch  15,  1901 


THE  PARM   AIVO  PIRESIDB 


200,000  PACKAGES 

TO  BE 

DELIVERED  FREE  BY  MAIL 

Dr.  "VThitehaU,  the  noted  rheumatism  specialist 
of  South  Bend,  Ind..  writes  that  he  will  send  a 
package  of  his  remedies  to  every  reader  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  who  is  suffering  with  rheumatism. 
The  medicine  will  he  sent  to  actual  sufferers  free 
of  any  charge.  This  liberal  offer,  coming  from 
so  famous  a  physician  as  Dr.  Whitehall,  will  he 
received  with  joy  by  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  are  sufferers  from  this  very  prevalent  disease. 

There  is  no  other  remedy  in  the  world  that  will 
so  quickly  cure  rheumatism. 

A  representative  who  called  on  Dr.  Whitehall 
the  other  day  was  shown  a  large  file  case  full  of 
letters  from  people  who  had  been  cured.  Follow- 
ing are  a  few  among  the  hundreds  of  these  letters. 
Space  will  not  permit  publishing  more  of  them  in 
this  article: 

Elder  J.  C.  Shelton,  Brooksville,  Blount  Co., 
Ala.,  wrote:  "My  wife  had  rheumatism  spells 
every  two  or  three  weeks  for  45  years.  She  suf- 
fered awful  agony  at  times  until  I  feared  she 
would  go  insane.  I  used  your  remedy  during  an 
attack  until  she  sweated  freely,  when  she  got 
easy  of  all  pain.  She  continued  to  take  the  med- 
icine, and,  strange  to  say,  she  had  no  more  spells. 
I  will  gladly  recommend  the  remedy  to  every 
one."  Mrs.  M.  S.  Hoadley,  of  Sedalia,  Mo., 
quoted  in  her  own  words :  "  It  is  wonderful  what 
your  medicine  has  done  for  me.  I  was  on  crutches 
Friday  night  when  I  received  it.  I  took  one  dose, 
and  on  Monday  put  away  the  crutches  and  used  a 
cane.  Since  Thursday  I  have  not  used  either, 
and  am  doing  my  own  work.  I  had  rheumatism 
off  and  on  for  40  years."  Mr.  A.  May,  aged  63, 
Butler,  Ind.,  said  he  took  seven  different  kinds  of 
medicine  without  relief.  Dr.  Whitehall's  Rheuma- 
tism Cure  enabled  him  to  throw  away  his  crutches 
after  taking  the  medicine  three  days.  Mrs. 
Dunaway,  487  E.  13th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  wrote 
that  her  son  was  a  terrible  sufferer  for  over  nine 
years,  and  was  not  able  to  wear  shoes  at  all.  He 
was  cured  as  by  magic,  Mrs.  Dunaway  wrote 
that  she  got  the  medicine  for  her  son  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Captain  Coburn  of  the  police 
department  of  Anderson,  who  was  himself  cured 
by  the  remedy.  Evan  P.  Jones,  North  Vernon, 
Ind.,  wrote  that  ho  was  cured  of  rheumatism  of 
the  severest  kind,  arid  said  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  long  lettftr  to  Dr.  Whitehall:  "  You  may  refer 
any  one  to  life."      DR.  WHITEHALL,  South  Bead,  Ind. 


The  Spring  Housecleaning 

can  be  accomplished  so  much  easier 
and  better  if  free  use  is  made  of 

PURE  POWDERED 

BORAX 

It  is  the  great  labor  saver  in  restoring 
to  healthy  and  cleanly  conditions  hard- 
wood or  other  floors,  all  woodwork, 
shelves,  sinks,  bathtubs,  utensils, 
matting,  carpets,  rugs,  painted  sur- 
faces, marble  and  metals — in  every 
room,  cellar,  laundry,  kitchen,  parlor, 
attic,  and  all  the  rest. 

It  is  harmless,  antiseptic  insecticide.  To 
know  all  about  why  and  how  to  use  Borax 
intelligently,  send  for  our  free  book,  "Borax 
in  the  Home,"  to  our  Chicago  office, 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO., 
San  Francisco  Chicago  New  York 


HAIR  SWITCH 


ON  EASY  CONDITIONS. 

Cat  this  ad.  out  and  moil  to  us.  Send  a 
email  sample  of  your  hair, cut  close  to  the 
roots.  SEND  NO  iHONK  lf ;  we  will  make  and 


eend  you  by  mail,  postpaid,  a  FINE  HUMAN 
HAIR  SWITCH,  aa  exact  match,  made  22 
inches  long  from  selected  human  hair, 


.  J  ounces,  short  stem.   We  will  inclose 
in  package  with  switch  sufficient  postage 
to  return  it  to  us  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory* 
but  it  found  exactly  as  represented  and 
most  extraordinary  value  and  you  wish 
to  keep  it,  either  send  us  $1 .50 by  mail  within 
10  days  or  TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  3  SWITCHES 
AT  $1.60  EACH  among  your  friends  and 
send  to  us  without  any  money,  we  to  eend 
the  3  switches  to  them  direct  by  mail* 
to  be  paid  for  10  days  after  received  if 
perfectly  satisfactory, and  yon  can  then  have 
the  switch  we  send  yoa  free  for  your  trouble* 
We  give  Pianos.  Organs,  Sewing  Machines, 
Dishes,    Furniture,    Watches*  Bicycles, 
Cameras  and  other  premiums  for  taking 
orders  for  Oar  Switches.   One  lady  earned 
a  Piano  tn  fifteen  days,  one  a  Sewing  Machine 
in  2  days.   Order  a  Switch  at  once  or 
write  to-day  for  FREE  PREMIUM  OFFER.  Address, 

LADIES'  HAIR  EMPORIUM,  Dept.  T  2,  CHICAGO 


ECZEMA 


Facial  Blemishes, Tettei-,8oIt 
Rheum.  Barber's  Itch.  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itching 
Plies,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  reoeipt  of  86c.  A.  <>.  PBLSON, 
Pharmacist,  Ilia?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Ml]. 


.THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KIM  DLER  Builds  loo  pun 

.    with  8e  of  Oil, 
No  kindlings.  War- 
ranted 3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  invented.  Sample  with 
terms  prepaid,  15c.   YAiiEJBE  KINDLER  CO.  .BLOCK  47.  0LNEY,  ILL. 


ACTH1W  i  Qnink  relief.  Permanent  cures.  Treatment 
A3  1  Hill  A  sent  free-  If  benefited  send  $1.  Otherwise 

.   don't.  0.1V.Citlil«xll,lI.D.,Dei)t.  7,  Auburn.N.V. 


CRAZY  WORK  sxsxssbsst&si*k 

Wll#%fc  I  ■  \J  1 1  S  %  BILK  MILL.  Bog  32.  JERSEV  CITY,  rl.  J. 

IG  MONEY  made  with  our  500  best  sellers.  Send  5c.  for 
sample  and  particulars.  I.  II.  JIFU.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 


*  HOUSEHOLD  «, 


B 


[continued  from  page  13] 
KNOWLEDGE  OUTGROWN 

BY  KATE  KAUFFMAN 

"I  understand  you,  friend,"  I  said  one  day; 

And  blissfully  our  eyes  exchanged  swift  glance, 
For  very  sweetest  words  that  friend  can  say 

Are  these  the  height  of  friendship's  sweet 
romance. 

But  as  time  passed  such  complications  grew, 

Such  moods  mysterious,  and  surprises  fine, 
My  proud  friend-knowledge  utter  chaos  knew, 

And  self-conceit's  discomfiture  was  mine. 
So  now  I  boast  not  you  to  understand, 

With  patience  meet  developments  when  shown, 
The  problem  of  your  soul  at  my  command 

Will  never  be.  All  dear,  in  part  unknown, 
I  care  not  now  thy  every  way  to  prove, 
For  I  have  grown  the  mystery  of  love. 


TESTED  CAKE  RECEIPTS 

ruit  Cookies.— Three  cupfulsof 
sugar,  one  and  one  half  cup- 
fuls  of  butter,  two  eggs,  one 
cupful  each  of  hickory-nut 
meats  and  almonds  (nuts  must 
be  rolled),  one  pint  of  raisins 
and  one  cupful  of  figs  (all 
chopped),  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing-powder sifted  with  the  flour;  mix  all 
well,  add  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk  or  water 
and  flour  sufficient  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
A  splendid  receipt  if  carefully  followed. 

Ice-cream  Cake. — Make  a  good  sponge- 
cake ;  any  good  receipt  will  do,  but  the  fol- 
lowing never  fails:  One  cupful  of  sugar, 
three  eggs,  three  table  spoonfuls  of  cold 
water,  one  and  one  half  teacupfuls  of  flour, 
one  and  one  half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder  sifted  through  the  flour.  It  should 
be  very  thin  when  poured  into  the  pan,  and 
about  half  an  inch  thick  when  done.  Let  it 
get  perfectly  cold ;  beat  one  pint  of  thickest 
sweet  cream  until  it  looks  like  ice-cream, 
make  very  sweet  and  flavor  with  vanilla ; 
blanch  and  chop  a  pound  of  almonds,  stir 
into  the  cream,  and  spread  very  thick  be- 
tween the  layers.   The  queen  of  all  cakes. 

Chocolate  Cake.— One  cupful  of  butter, 
one  and  one  half  cupf  uls  of  sugar,  whites  of 
four  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  two  cup- 
fuls  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  flavor  to  taste.  Make,  the  following 
frosting  to  put  between  the  layers:  One 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  half  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  fourth  of  a  cake  of  chocolate, 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Boil  in  a  pan, 
stirring  carefully  until  as  thick  as  desired. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Conway. 


HOT  CROSS-BUNS 

These  are  the  famed  Good-Friday  cakes. 
To  make  a  baker's  dozen  of  these  toothsome 
dainties,  dissolve  in  one  cupful  of  lukewarm 
milk  one  yeast-cake.or  its  equivalent  in  liquid 
yeast,  and  stir  in  enough  flour  to  make  a 
very  thin  sponge ;  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise 
until  its  bulk  is  doubled.  Cream  two  heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  four  even 
ones  of  sugar,  add  two  of  cream  and  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  then  add,  a  little  at  a  time,  one 
half  pound  of  sifted  flour  ;  mix  this  with  the 
light  sponge,  cover  closely,  and  stand  in  a 
warm  place  for  three  hours.  The  dough 
should  be  first  covered  with  a  buttered 
paper,  then  with  a  tin  cover.  When  risen 
dredge  with  flour,  do  not  knead,  roll  out,  cut 
into  buns,  score  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  form 
a  cross,  cover,  let  rise  another  hour,  score 
again,  brush  with  caramel,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Katherine  E.  Megee. 

5S 

EASTER  JELLY 

Color  jelly  (made  from  gelatin)  a  bright 
yellow  by  steeping  a  small  quantity  of  dried 
saffron-leaves  in  the  water.  Pare  several 
lemons,  and  cut  the  parings  into  long,  thin 
strips;  boil  until  tender,  then  throw  into 
a  rich  syrup  and  cook  until  clear.  Make  a 
common  blanc-mange,  color  one  third  pink 
with  cochineal,  oue  third  green  with  spin- 
ach and  leave  the  remaining  third  uncolored. 
Take  the  desired  number  of  eggs,  remove 
the  shell  from  one  end,  pour  out  contents, 
wash  each  shell  clean,  then  fill  with  the 
blanc-mange,  alternating  the  colors;  use  a 
funnel  for  this  purpose.  Stand  in  a  cool 
place  until  needed.  Form  a  nest  of  jelly  in 
a  round,  shallow  dish,  scatter  the  lemon 
straws  about  the  edge,  remove  egg-shells 
carefully  from  the  blanc-mange  and  fill  the 
nest  with  the  tricolored  eggs. 

Katherine  E.  Megee. 


TRIAL 


CLERGYMEN  TESTIFY  TO  THE  MARVELOUS  CURATIVE  POWERS 

*1  SWANSON'S  "6- DROPS." 

"This  time  a  year  ago  I  was  obliged  to  use  crutches  on  ac- 
count of  Rheumatism,  but  now,  thank  God  and  the  regular 
constant  use  of  '5-DROPS,'  I  am  active  and  able  to  attend  to 
all  the  duties  of  my  sacred  calling.  Had  my  trouble  not  been 
chronic  before  I  began  to  use  j'our  wonderful  remedy  I  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  that  my  cure  would  have  Veen  almost  im- 
mediate. "—Rev.  Father  Mackey,  St.  James' Church,  Wt'st  Duluth,  Minn. 

"For  twenty  long  years  my  wife  suffered  uxitold  tortures 
from  Sciatic  Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia,  and  I  thank  God  for 
the  day  that  your  heaven-sent  remedy  fell  into  my  hands,  for 
it  completely  cured  her.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
when  I  find  any  who  suffer  I  cannot  help  but  recommend 
'5-DROPS,'  for  I  know  it  will  do  more  than  you  claim  for  it."— 
Rev.  F.  M.  Cooper.  Washington  Center,  Mo. 

The  above  testimonials  are  certainly  proof  that  it  is  worth, 
while  to  secure  at  once  a  trial  bottle  of  this  mar- 
velous remedy    It  is  absolutely  free.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  write  for  it. 


CURES 


(TRADE  MARK  J 


Rheumatism,  La  Grippe,  Neural' 
aia,      Indigestion,  Dyspepsia. 
Backache,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,   Sleeplessness,  Nervous- 
ness, Nervous  and  Neuralgic  Head- 
aches, Heart  Weakness,  Toothache, 
Earache,  Croup,  Malaria.  Nervous 
Prostration,   Hay  Fever,  Creeping 
Numbness  and  all  Blood  Diseases. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are 
suffering  from  Inflammatory,  Nervous,  Muscular  or  Ar- 
ticular Rheumatism;  whether  your  whole  system  is  full 
of  uric  acid;  whether  every  part  of  your  body  is  aching 
and  every  joint  is  out  of  shape,  "5-DROPS"  if  used  as 
directed  in  the  necessary  quantity  will  positively  give  in- 
stant relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

50,000  BOTTLES  0,™*%. 

A  trial  bottle  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  every  rea  dcr  of  this  paper  who  is  a 
sufferer  from  anv  of  the  above-named  diseases.  Ail  that  w  e  iisk  you  m  return  is  that 
you  take  it  as  directed,  and  you  will  find  it  all  that  we  claim.  It  costs  you  nothing,  and 
vou  need  feel  under  no  obligations  whatever  in  securing  the  trial  treatment  which  we 
offer.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  test  a  remedy  without  any  expense  to  you.  Certainly 
nothing  can  be  fairer  than  this. 

NOTE— Large  size  bottles  (300  doses)  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  for 
$1,00.  It  it  is  not  obtainable  in  your  town,  order  irom  as  direct. 

AGENTS  WANTED— Write  for  Terms  and  Territory. 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,     -  -    312  to  362  Swanson  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


A  WONDERFUL  HEALER 


Hundreds  of  People,  Suffering  from  So-called  Incurable 
Permanently  Restored  to  Health 


Diseases, 


Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles  has  clone 
any  man  known  to  history 


PpB' 


it 


OB.  J.  M.  PEEBLES 

ceived  through  Dr.  Peebles 


more  for  the  afflicted  than 
His  Home  Treatment, 
which  cures  the  patient 
in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  home  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one,  is 
creating  a  profound  sen- 
sation because  it  is  cur- 
ing the  hopeless  and 
those  pronounced  incur- 
able by  doctors,  and  it  is 
doing  this  without  the 
use  of  drastic  or  poison- 
ous drugs.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Henderson,  of  St.  Johns, 
Washington,  who  suf- 
fered for  years  with  pain 
in  the  ovaries  and  uterine 
weakness,  was  entirely 
cured  by  the  Peehles' 
treatment.  Mrs.  C.  Har- 
ris, Marionville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, says  she  cannot 
express  too  much  grat- 
itude for  the  results  re- 
treatment.   She  suffered 


for  years  ftrom  falling  of  the  womb.  Francis  Waver- 
ing, Seattle,  Washington,  suffered  for  twenty  years 
with  a  se.vere  case  of  Catarrh;  completely  cured 
through  the  psychic  treatment.  Geo.  H.  Weeks,  53 
Minerva  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sends  heartfelt 
thanks  for  restoration  of  health  after  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration  and  insomnia;  says  he  now  en- 
joys restfulness  and  sleeps  sound  every  night.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Clair,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  after  thirty 
years'  continual  suffering  from  epilepsy  and  trying 
to  be  cureel  by  eminent  physicians,  writes :  "  Two 
months  of  your  treatment  his  made  earth  almost  a 
heaven  to  me."  To  all  the  sick  Dr.  Peebles  makes 
this  Liberal  offer:  Don't  send  any  money,  simply 
your  name  and  address,  alsai  leading  symptoms,  and 
through  his  psychical  power  he  will  diagnose  your 
case;  you  will  also  receive,  free  of  any  cost  what- 
ever, special  instruction  and  his  wonderful  hooks, 
which  mean  health  and  strength  to  you.  Address  Dr. 
J.  M.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
tcai^uco  Tito  Dl-  J-  Peebles  teaches 
I  GALlXtii  nlo  his  noble  science  to  others. 
cpxp-Mprj  It  is  the  grandest  and  best 

OClGrtCE  paying  profession  of  the  age. 

Taught  by  mail.  Full  instruc  tions  free.  Address  Dr. 
J.  M.  Peebles,  Department  U,  jBattle  Creek,  Michigan. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBIT  for  the  PAN- 
AMERICAN  EXPOSITION,  to  be  made  by 
the  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COM- 
PANY and  the  IRON  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE. 

On  the  request  of  the  Post-office  Department,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  land  of  a  country  it  runs 
through,  carrying  a  postal  route,  the*  passenger  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Kaihvay  and  Iron  Mountain 
Route  has  prepared  a  collection  of  one  hundred  pictures, 
themselves  works  of  art  and  uniquely  and  handsomely 
framed,  for  exhibition  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo  in  May,  in  the  Government  Building, 

This  collection  will  illustrate  every  conceivable  phase 
of  activity  on  either  of  these  popular  lines,  and  runs  the 
entire  range  of  photographic  expression,  from  the  peace- 
ful exposition  of  a  meadow  and  farm  scene  to  the  most 
bustling  of  manufacturing  cities,  from  the  quietest  of 
Arcadian  simplicity  to  the  almost  infernal  activity  of  the 
great  mines  and  smelters  in  the  great  mineral  region 
through  which  the  lines  run,  through  the  rugged  beauty 
of  the  Ozark  Uplift,  and  the  stirring  scenes  of  prowess 
with  rod  and  with  gun,  in  the  hunters'  paradise  of  Arkan- 
sas, where  the  game  of  the  bygone  pioneers  is  as  plentiful 
as  in  their  own  days.  Surely,  if  you  want  to  get  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  the  Central  West  and 
the  Southwest  is  progressing,  lust  go  to  the  Government 
Itnilding,  and  look  over  the  Missouri  Pacific's  collection 
of  photographs,  and  you  will  be  amply  satisfied.  The  ex- 
hibit cannot  but  have  great  effect  in  stimulating  a  healthy 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  farmers  in  that  great  sec- 
tion to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  themselves  and  the 
country,  which  has  yet  to  reach  its  greatest  advancement. 


Silk  Fringo  C&rda,  Love,  Transparent,  Ea- 
cort  Sl  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Punles, 
Now  Games,  Premium  Articles,  Ac.  Finest 
Sampla  Book  of  Visiting  &  Hiddea  Namo 
Cards,  Bi^est  Catalogue,  Send  2c  stamp  I 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO..  CADIZ.  OHIO.  1 


:  CARDS 


OrNR  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

We  send  our  large  16-pa$e,  04-cnl.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dec- 
orations, Fashions,  Household, Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.  one 
jear  for  10  cents,  if  you. also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FARM  JOURNAL,  4812  Enston  Ave.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo, 


Morphine  °£rug 

—  .._  —   Piirpd    Trial  PfpA 


-  Cured.  Trial  Free. 
DR.  PIERCE  MEDICAL  ASS'N,  4SP  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  81.50  per  day,  four  months' work  guaranteed- 
send  stamped  addressed  envelope  tor  full  particulars 
K.  VV.  HCTTON  &  CO.,  Dept.  8  7,  I'hlladelphia,  Pa! 


WAMTFfl  AGENTS  in  ev«T  county  to  sell  "Family 
"         Memorials:  "good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBELL  <fc  CO.,  616  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  111. 


EXPELLED  ALIVE.  Head 
guaranteed;  2c.  stamp  for  booklet 
Byron  Field  &  Co.  182  Slate  SI  .Chicago 


CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  F.  E.  May.Bloominston,  I1L 


DEAFN  ESSe»* 


A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FREE 

We  will  give  yom  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
"Woman's  Home  Companion  free  if  you  will 
sell  12  copies  of  tliie  attractive  Easter  number. 
It  will  contain  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  series  of  reproductions  of 

One  Million  Dollars'  Worth 
of  Grand  Paintings 

We  send  you  the  12  copies  hy  mail,  post-paid, 
and  you  sell  the  12  copies  to  your  friends  at  ten 
cents  each.  Send  us  the  money,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents.  We  will  th  en  enter  your  name  on 
our  list  lor  a  year's  subsci"iption  free  of  all  cost. 
If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  we  extend  your 
subscription  one  year.   Write"  at  once. 

THE  CROWRLL  &  KIRiXPATRICK  CO. 
Department  M,  Springl'ield,  Ohio 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 


Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
St.,  New  York  City,  writeB 
•  It  reduced  my  weight  40  lbs.  three  years  ago,  and  I  have 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
water  Any  one  can  make  it  at  homo  at  little  expenso.  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail  ,  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  Bealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  eto. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 
Oept   B,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


YSELF  CURED  Iwm^,adl5,5nforni 

LtL„    .    WWIlCW  anyone  addicted  to 

COCAINE.  MORPHINE. OPIUM 

OR  LAUDANUM,  of  a  nerei "failing 
harmless  Home  Cure.  Addres% 
MRS.  MARY D.BAIJ)WIN,P.O.BoXr212,Ohi7ago.Tlls 


^C.SI.Kowan.Milwaukee.WiB* 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book 
Sent  free.  Address  i>iit.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DIP  DflV  f°r  distributing  circulars  and  small  books. 
DIU  in  I  NARDER  ADV.  CO..  611  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  FWRTVi  AlNO  RIRBSIOE 


Mabch  15,  1901 


THE  ONLY  POSITIVE 
CURE 

For    Acclimating  Fever, 
Bronchitis,  Distemper, 
Catarrh,  Pneumonia 
and  Tuberculosis 

In  Domestic  Animals 

The  New  Dry=Air  Treatment, 

HYOMEI 

IT  CURES  BY  INHALATION 

The  only  method  by  which  the  germs 
causing  these  diseases  can  be  reached  and 
destroyed. 

The  only  treatment  for  these  diseases 
ever  endorsed  by  veterinarians  and  the 
United  States  Health  Reports. 

By  allowing  your  Horse,  Ox,  Sheep,  Dog 
or  Belgian  Hare  to  breathe  HYOMEI  you 
insure  them  against  all  respiratory  diseases. 

Your  money  refunded  in  every  case 
where  it  fails  to  cure. 

Horse  and  Ox  Outfits  $  1.50.  Cat,  Sheep 
or  Hare  Outfit  $1.25. 

Send  for  our  book  on  HYOMEI.  It  is 
free  and  shows  you  how  to  cure  all  dis- 
eases in  animals. 

The  R.  T.  Booth  Co. 
Clinton  Street,      -      -      Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cheap-Rate 
Excursions  to 
California 

Only  $30  from  Chicago,  $27.50 
from  St.  Louis.  Tuesdays, 
February  12th  to  April  30th. 
Tickets  good  in  tourist  sleepers 
and  chair-cars. 
The  Santa  Fe  Route  most 
directly  reaches  the  fertile  val- 
leys, the  great  trade  centers, 
and  the  noted  tourist  resorts  of 
California.    A  fine  opportunity 
for  homeseekers. 

Santa  Fe  Route 


Address  Gen.  Pass.  Office.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  B/y,  Chicago 


We  Sell  Advance  Fence 

DIRECT  T3  FARMERS  AT  WHOLESALE. 


This  plan  not  only  saves  you  the  middle  man's 

Eroflt.  but  at  the  same  tifme  gives  you  the 
est  all  round  farm  fence  that  can  be  made  from 
wire.  Many  heights  to  suit  aU  farm  purposes. 
Entirely  interwoven.  No  loose  ends  to  unravel. 
Send  at  once  for  circulara  and  special  discounts. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  I  .8  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


MICHIGAN  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

10,000  acres  of  desirahW  farm  and  grazing  lands  at 
86.00  and  less  per  ae»e.  These  lands  are  in  the 
.sugar-Beet  Belt.  Mrmy  of  our  fanners  are  raising 
beets  at  #4.50  to  85-15  per  ton,  ami  mills  are  building 
throughout  the  bel'/.  These  lands  are  near  rail- 
roads, towns,  etc.  Title  good  and  terms  easy. 
For  particulars  wvite  It.  M.  I'lF.RCK.  Went  Bay 
City.  Mich.,  or  t.0  ,(.  W.  CURTIS,  Wliltteinore, 
Mlt  ii.   Cut  this  'dut,  it  may  be  a  reminder. 

Scientific'— Wonderful. 

BUTTER  IN  2  MINUTES. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Can  n  ■  :■.];■:•  $150.00  a  month  and  more. 
Write  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lint. 

The  Bobs  Churn  Co., 
Dep't  o.      CXJiCIJnfc'ATI,  o. 

EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  RCSS.UO  Clean  St.,  Lincoln.  HI. 

WANTED — FARMERS'  SONS 

with  knowledge  of  farm  stock  and  fair  education  to  work 
in  an  office:  #45  per  month  with  advancement;  8teady 
employment.  Must  be  honest  and  reliable.  ..ranch 
offices  of  the  association  are  being  established  in  each 
state.   Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particulars. 

THE  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  LONDON.  CANADA 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


GOVERNMENT  SEED  DISTRIBUTION 

Under  the  pretense  of  fostering  agri- 
culture the  national  and  state  gov- 
ernments waste  incredible  sums  of 
money  from  the  tax-payers.  Possibly 
the  most  outrageous  of  these  expenditures 
is  the  seed  distribution  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. The  excuse  is  that  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  may  be  widely  extended. 
Our  wide-awake  seedsmen  get  novelties  long 
before  the  government  officials  get  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  plea.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  that  have  been 
spent  in  this  way  in  recent  years  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  single  item  in  which 
they  have  been  ahead  of  the  trade.  At  any 
rate,  if  a  government  be  justified  in  "improv- 
ing" agriculture  in  this  generous  way  they 
would  be  still  more  justified  in  distributing 
"improved"  breeds  of  fowl,  swine,  horses 
and  cattle.  If  we  must  have  free  seeds,  let 
there  be  government  stock-raising  farms, 
and  free  distribution  of  the  breeds.  As  a 
factor  in  politics  the  stock  distribution 
would  beat  the  seed-packages  clean  out  of 
sight.— Meehan's  Monthly. 

a 

The  seeds  are  the  beginning  of  the  crop, 
and  it  is  now  time  to  buy  before  stocks  are 
seriously  depleted.  Every  farmer  or  gar- 
dener ought  to  know  exactly  what  he  wants, 
and  buy  exactly  what  he  wants.  Every- 
where people  are  receiving  packages  of  seeds 
from  their  congressmen.  What  does  the 
average  congressman  know  about  the  vari- 
eties needed,  or  their  adaptability  to  the 
conditions  of  the  agricultural  voter?  But 
many  will  plant  these  seeds  in  a  hurry  and 
repent  at  leisure.  Congressional  seeds  are 
sent  out  absolutely  without  regard  to  desir- 
ability of  variety  or  adaptability.  Some  of 
them  are  good  for  chicken  feed,  and  some 
are  not. 

There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness 
and  nothing  so  royal  as  truth.— Alice  Cary. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

J.  G.  Harris  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  fruittrees  and  plants. 

The  Butler  &  Jewell  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
plants,  vines,  etc. 

A.  B.  Davis  &  Son,  Purcellville,  Va.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  everything  for  lawn,  flower-garden 
and  conservatory. 

J.  M.  Philips'  Sons,  Mercershurg,  Pa.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  garden,  field  and  flower  seed  and 
thoroughbred  poultry. 

L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis.  Catalogue  of  field  and 
garden  seeds.  Specialties— Pat's  Choice,  Pingree 
and  Vigorosa  seed-potatoes. 

E.  W.  Eeid's  Nurseries,  Upland,  .Ohio.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  "Everything  for  the  Fruit- 
grower;" direct,  practical  and  truthful. 

G.  Camerer,  Madison,  Ind.  Catalogue  of  vine- 
less  and  choice  sweet-potatoes,  and  Golden 
Wyandotte  and  Eose-combed  Brown  Leghorn 
chickens. 

James  Vick's  Sons,  Eochester,  N.  Y.  Vick's 
garden  and  floral  guide.  Complete  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  color-plates  and  many 
half-tones. 

Enterprise  Windmill  Co.,  Sandwich,  111.  Large 
illustrated  catalogue  of  windmills,  towers,  tanks, 
tank-heaters,  feed-grinders,  fence-machines,  lawn- 
furniture,  etc. 

P.  M.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Calendar 
hanger  describing  the  Sharpless  tubular  cream- 
separators,  butter  and  cheese  apparatus,  dairy 
supplies,  etc. 

The  Henneberry  Company,  Chicago.  111.  The 
Standard  Belgian  Hare  Book.  A  concise  treatise 
on  the  Belgian-hare  industry.  By  M.  D.  Capps. 
Price  25  cents. 

Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Leaflets  and  beau- 
tiful color-plates  from  the  Stark  Fruit  Book, 
showing  the  Chicago, apple  and  Bm  bank's  five 
greatest  creations  in  plums. 

John  W.  Hall.  Marion  Station.  Md.  Annual 
catalogue  of  second-crop  seed-potatoes,  choice 
berry-plants,  etc.,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
planting  true  seoond-crop  seed-potatoes. 

Experiment  Farms,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
"Plant-Food:  Its  Nature,  Composition  and  Most 
Profitable  Use."  A  pamphlet  prepared  to  aid 
practical  farmers  in  the  selection  and  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. Free. 

Geo.  J.  Charlton,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Chicago  &  Alton  Bailway,  Chicago,  111.  Pamphlet 
illustrated  with  half-tones  describing  "The 
Largest  Photograph  in  the  World  of  the  Hand- 
somest Train  in  the  World."  Price  2  cents  in 
stamps. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Series  of  "Leaflets,"  for  free  distribution  with 
orders  for  seeds :  "Salads  and  Garnishes:  Their 
Use  and  Cultivation;"  "Bemedies  for  Insect 
Pests;"  "Three  Experts  on  Tomato-growing;" 
"How  to  Grow  Dahlias;"  and  "The  Man  Without 
the  Hoe"— the  three  seveu-hundred-dollar  prize 
poems. 


Si 


To  every 
person  mentioning  this 
paper  we  will  send,  abso- 
lutely free,  four  beautiful  Paris 
Exposition  model  pianos  In 
miniature.  The  illustration  here- 
with is  a  reproduction  of  one.  All 
we  ask  Is  that  the  person  shall  be 
genuinely  interested  in  pianos.  If 
you  intend  to  purchase  a  piano,  either 
now  or  at  some  time  later,  we  will 
gladly  send  this  embossed  6et  to  you. 
These  miniatures  have  been  made  at 
great  cost.    They  are  the  most  expen- 
sive advertisement  ivc  have  ever  ls- 
r»oed )  we  believe  It  will  pay  us,  because  the 
beauty  of  these  models  can  not  fail  to  win 
your  admiration.    With  the  miniatures  we 
will  send  our  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE  tell- 
ing how  to  have 

Music  Free 

for  a  Year 

It  tells  of  our  great  plan  of  selling  a  piano  or  organ 
direct  from  the  makers  at  your  own  terms,  allowing 
you  to  use  it  free  for  a  year,  and  If  it  is  not  thor- 
1    oughly  satisfactory  to  return  It  at  our  expense. 
We  pay  all  charges.  25  years  guarantee. 
Write  for  full  information.  Address 

CORNISH  &  CO., 

Washington, 
N.  J. 


Over  a  quarter 
of  a  million 
satisfied 
customers. 


Established 
over  fifty 
years. 


PEEP  OF  DAY 

Sweet  Corn. 

Ready  for  the  table  10  days  ahead  of  any  other  variety. 
•  Sweet  as  honey  and  very  productive. 

FVir  Irt  TP1\f«  we  will  mail  you  a  package 

*  "*  *"  »Wll8  of  tliis  corn,  sufficient  to  plant  thirty 
hills;  our  catalogue  for  1901  which  is  full  of  good  things  of  proven 
merit,  and  our  interesting  booklet,  SEED  TRUTH,  which  contains 
information  of  vital  importance  to  "every  seed  buyer,  no  matter 
where  he  gets  his  seeds. 

Order  at  Once  as  f£Js  Otter  will  NOT  Appear  Again. 


Northrup.  King  ft  Co.  Mi^pWrnrh™* 


FENCE 
WIRE 


BREAKING  PLOW 

Full  sizt. 


$6.79 


SO 

ota. 

Saved  to  farmer  on 
every  hundred  lbs.  of  wire 
Directahipment  from  mill 
Lowest  price,  lowest  frgt 

Lugeit  Eastern  Mail  Order  House. 

Send  for  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  No.  D-  503. 


seasoned 
oak  doable 
shovel 
plow  com* 
plete, 
painted 

and  varnished,  worth  $2.50  anywhere, 
Weight,  33  lbs. 

Get  prices  sn  Corn  Planters 


Chilled  steel,  one  extra  shareand 
three-horse  clevis.  Steel  beam 
$1.00  additional.  This  iaagood 
general  purpose  $12.00  plow. 
Shipping  weight,  126  lbs. 


Freight  Cost  on 

100  lbs. 
wire.j 

Dbl  Shorel 
Plow. 

Breaking 
Plow. 

Spr-Tooth 
Harrow. 

For  100  miles 

9  els 

20  cts 

31  cts. 

48  cts 

For  200  miles 

12  cts 

25  els 

40  cts 

56  cts 

For  300  miles 

11  cts 

8*  cts 

49  cts 

62  eta 

SPRING-TO  OTH-Two  Section 


ever  made.  Seasoned  oak  frame  with 
guardrail  and  whiffieiree  complete. 
P  sin  ted  and  varnished.  A  regular 
914.00  harrow.  18,  20  and  24-tooth  at 
orresponding  low  prices.  Ships  at 
150  lbs.*  ' 

Get  prices  on  Land  Rollers. 


THE  NATIONAL  MERCANTILE  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 


An 
Excellent 
Cultivator 


Sur>f>rinr  DISC  HARROW 

lur  ON  WHEELS. 

INDEPENDENT  DISCS. 


ENDORSED  by  the  best  farmers..  Easy 
to  manage;  boy  operates  it  with  case. 
Rides  on  Its  own  wheels;  no  sled  or  wagon 
required  to  transport  it.  A  modern  tool  for 
modern  farmers.  Saves  time  and  money. 

Write  for  Harrow  Folder  E. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO. 
Springfield,  Ohio* 


$42 


,65  Is  the  Price  of  This  Buggy 


If  yon  do  not  find  it  equal  to  buggies  that  retail  for  $65' 
and  t^e  best  bugo*  yuu  ever  saw  for  the  money  and  not  just  as 
described  and  satisfactory  in  every  wav,  return  it  to  us  ;  we  will  pay 
freight  both  ways.  Wfi  DO  NOT  ASK  FOR  ANY  HONEY  with  order.  Yon  pay 
for  It  when  you  get  it,  if  yoo  are  perfectly  satisfied.    We  warrant  every  buggy 
for  two  years  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

We  Have  No  Agents.  That's  Why  We  Save  Ycu  Money. 

nFQpDipTtnH  Wheels  and  gear  all  second  growth  hickory,  all  forg-' 
UCOUnSr  I  lUiva  m^sNorwav  iion.  (  Wheelsany  size.)  Axles  15- 16  in., 
doable  colar,  fnll  length  body  loops,  body  20,  22  or  2-i  iu.  wide,  55"  in.  long  (Corning  body  if  wanted),  solid 
panel  back  with  springs  In  back  cushion  and  seat  cnnhioD  ;  trimmings  fine  broadcloth  or  wh!j<eord  (leather  trim- 
mings 81.25  extra) :  top  is  liued  with  all  woo)  top  lininc,  back  stays  paided.  We  furnish  side  curtains,  storm 
apron  boot  and  full  length  Brussels  carpet  for  bottom  of  body.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
flllQ  VCUIPI  C  PftTfll  flPII£  illustrates  and  describes  the  largest  and  most  complete  Hne  of  bnggii 
UUll  f  LFllULC  UAIALUUUt  road  wacons,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Spring  Wagons,  Carts,  Harness  a 


Single  Strap  Harness 
PRICK,  $11.10 

3  in.  V  shaped  breast 
collar,  IJ4  to.  traces, 
3  in.  saddle,  225  styles 
Harness  to  select  from. 


Fly  Nets  ever  shown  In  one  book.  IT'S  FREE,    SEND  FOR  IT.    MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St. ,  CMCflgO,  HI. 


These  Three 

The  GIBSOJi  Strawberry,  large 
size,  fine  rich  flavor,  most  prolific.  50 
other  varieties.  Our  FREE  Catalogue 
describes  full  line  of  everything  for 
the  orchard  and  garden.  Apple,  Plain, 
Peach,  etc.,  all  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Harrison's  Nurseries, 


Hard  to  Beat. 

KIEF  F  Eli  Pear,  Enormously 
productive.  Handsome  fruit- 
ripens  late.    A  rapid  grower, 

ASPARAGUS.  All  standard 
varieties.  Our  specialty,  Donald's 
Elmira.  You  certainly  want  It* 

Box        Berlin,  Md. 


ill 


...BULL- STRONG.., 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Boll  Bea» ing  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  100  Styles,  and  from 

SO  to  70  rods  a  day 

of  the  beat  and  most  practi- 
cal fence  on  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  Wire  to  make  it  of  from 
20  to  30c.  per  rod 

We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates,  Farm  Fence  and 
Gates,    Plain,    Barbed  and 

Coiled  Spring  Wire 

direct  to  the  farmer  at  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free. 

KiYSELMAN  BROS, 

Box  UZUMuncie,  Ind. 


BUY    DIRECT    FROM    FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AIWHOLGSALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  58  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1N0ERS0LL,       229  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE  ELECTRIC  BELT  OFFER 

Wniifiriirifr  withten day  sfree wearing 

:£W*J*^5r*MLv.i^.  TRIAL  m  your  own  home,  we 
|  furnish  the  genuine  and 
only  HEIDELBERG  ALTERNAT- 
ING CGKR8KT  ELECTRIC  BELTS 
'  to  any  reader  of  this  paper. 
No  money  In  advance;  very  low 
cost;posUlTegu&ranlee.  COSTS 
ALMOST  NOTHING  compared 
with  most  all  other  treatments.  Cures  when  sll  other  elee- 
trio  belts,  appliances  and  remedies  fall.  QUICK  CURE  for 
raorethanoOailments.  ONLY  SURE  (T RE  for  all  nervous 
diseases,  weaknesses  and  disorders.  For  complete 
sealed  confidential  catalogue,  cut  I  his  ad  oat  ud  mall  to  us* 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


Don't  Pay  a  Cent 

'  profit  to  agent  or  dealer  when  you 
:an  with  equal  safety,  satis- 
faction and  guarantee  buy 
\direct  from  manufacturers 
-land  save  half  the  cost.  Our 
'Vehicles  are  built  for  hard 
wear.  He.t  materials  through- 
'out.  New  st  vies.  Approved  Work- 
manship. Inquollfied  guarantee.  »2'».85  and  upward.. 
Our  Humes  and  Saddles  comprise  a  complete  line  or 
standard  work  #4.85  upwards  In  no  event  place  your 
order  without  writing  lor  our  Free  Catalogue  contain- 
ing valuable  suggestions  to  the  vehicle  4:  harness  buyer 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  (Inc.) 

158  W.  Van  Baren  St.,  B  7,     Chicago,  Ills. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 


SEEDING  LAWNS  AND  PERMANENT  PASTURES 

■any  inquiries  are  received  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  best  grasses 
for  lawns  and  permanent  pastures 
and  for  instructions  in  seeding.  The  sta- 
tion .  has  successfully  established  several 
lawns  by  the  following  method :  Aj5  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work  in  the 
spring  it  is  plowed  and  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized by  harrowing  and  cross-harrowing  until 
in  the  condition  of  a  garden.  Unless  the 
soil  is  very  rich  it  should  be  made  so,  either 
by  the  liberal  use  of  manure  'or  of  a  com- 
plete fertilizer,  the  latter  being  preferable 
because  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  coarse 
grasses  usually  carried  in  manure.  For 
lawn  purposes  the  fertilizer  should  carry 
four  to  six  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  to  ten 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  six  to  ejght 
per  cent  potash,  and  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre. 

A  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  Kentucky 
blue-grass  and  redtop,  with  a  pound  of 
white-clover  seed  to  a  bushel  of  the  mixture, 
is  then  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
more  bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  mixed  seed, 
and  harrowed  in  with  a  fine-toothed  harrow. 
If  the  ground  should  be  very  dry  it  may  be 
rolled  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  sowing, 
but  the  finishing  touch  should  be  given  with 
a  smoothing-harrow  or  other  fine-toothed 
harrow,  as  this  leaves  the  surface  in  such  con- 
dition as  not  to  be  so  liable  to  be  injuriously 
packed  by  rain  as  if  finished  with  the  roller.. 

The  reason  for  mixing  the  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  with  redtop  is  that  the  two  grasses 
mature  at  different  seasons,  the  redtop 
reaching  maturity  some  weeks  later  than  the 
blue-grass,,  thus  keeping  up  a  better  suc- 
cession through  the  season,  while  the  blue- 
grass  is  better  adapted  to  the  drier  and  the 
redtop  to  the  moister  portions  of  the  land. 
The  clover  is  not  only  useful  in  thickening 
the  sod,  but  by  its  ability  to  gather  nitrogen 
it  assists  the  growth  of  grasses  with  which  it 
is  sown. 

For  permanent  pastures  no  better  grasses 
have  been  found  by  the  Ohio  station  than 
the  varieties  above  recommended  for  lawns. 
Sown  together  they  give  a  succession 
throughout  the  season,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  differences  in  soil,  thus  giving  much 
better  results  than  if  either  be  sown  alone. 
The  seed  of  these  grasses  is  relatively  expen- 
sive, however,  and  it  is  more  economical  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of*  seed  of  these  varieties 
and  substitute  a  moderate  quantity  of  red- 
clover  and  timothy  seed.  The  first  year 
after  seeding  the  crop  may  be  chiefly  clover, 
and  should  be  mown  for  hay.  The  second 
year  it  will  be  chiefly  timothy,  and  after  that 
the  timothy  will  gradually  disappear  and  the 
pasture  grass  take  its  place.  By  this  method 
of  seeding  not  only  will  the  first  cost  be 
reduced,  but  the  clover  will  serve  a  most 
useful  purpose  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
grasses  which  are  to  follow.  A  mixture  of 
equal  weights  of  clover  and  timothy  sown  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  six  or  eight  acres,  and 
cross-sown  with  half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel 
to  the  acre  of  mixed  blue-grass  and  redtop, 
the  whole  harrowed  in  together,  will  make  a 
fair  seeding.  In  the  case  of  pastures,  as 
well  as  of  lawns,  the  land  should  be  manured 
or  fertilized  if  not  already  rich,  and  here 
manure  is  the  better  material. 

All  old  pastures  or  lawns  should  have  an 
occasional  dressing  of  manure  or  fertilizer. 
The  object-lesson  in  the  scattered  cattle 
droppings  on  the  pastures  demonstrates  this 
point  effectively.  Such  treatment  will  often 
thicken  up  the  grass  in  an  old  lawn  without 
reseeding,  but  if  bare  spots  have  made  their 
appearance  it  will  sometimes  assist  matters 
to  apply  a  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime,  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  square  rod,  work 
it  into  the  surface  with  a  sharp  harrow,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  reseed  as  for  a  new  lawn. 
— Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


WHAT  YOLK  IS 

The  yolk  in  wool  is  the  oily  secretion 
•which  gives  color,  softness,  pliancy  and  lus- 
ter to  the  fleece.  The  composition  of  the 
yolk  consists  of  a  soapy  matter,  principally 
oil  and  potash,  which  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  fleece  and  prevents  friction,  wear- 
ing of  the  fibers  and  cutting.  Good  feeding, 
shelter  and  care  promote  liberal  secretion  of 
yolk,  while  exposure  and  alkali  soils  result 
in  injury  to  wool  by  diminishing  the  yolk. 
Blanketing  and  confinement  in  warm  quar- 
ters stimulate  the  production  and  insure  a 
finer  fiber.— Wool  Markets  and  Sheep. 


DOUBLE  DUTY  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

If  you  have  a  small  vegetable  garden,  and  enjoy  working  it  yourself,  or  if  you  hire  the  work  done 
you  will  find  this  "Planet  Jr."  No.  4  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  and  WheelHoe  Cultiva- 
tor, Rake  and  Plow  to  be  almost  indispensable.    In  sowing  it  equals  our  best  seeders;  in 
cultivating  i  t  is  the  equal  of  our  best  wheel  hoes.  Drills  or  drops  all  garden  seeds  regularly  producing 
regular  stand  and  even  growth.    Cultivates  all  vegetables  between  the  row.  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
throws  dirt  to  or  from  the  row,  hills  up,  marks  out,  plows,  rakes,  levels,  etc.    Instantly  changed 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  tool  cannot  be  over  recommended. 

One  of  our  350,000  catalogs  for  1901  should  be  in  every  landowner's  hands.  Tells 
all  about  our  ''Planet  Jr."  line  of  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes.  Cultivators, 
Two-Horse  Cultivators.  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  and  our  reduced  prices  for 
1301.  Shows  photographic  pictures  of  their  uses  at  home  and  abroad.  Sent  free  on  request. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  I 107- F,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


Adjuststbio  Weeeiep  sinel  SSsaiBow  Gtssliivaion 

because  of  its  "A"  shape,  adjustment  and  ground  wheel  excels  all  others. 
Shape  enables  it  to  fit  all  rough  and  uneven  surfaces.  Wheel  makes  it  ran 
steady— prevents  all  vibration  and  "wobble."  Adjusts  to  7¥  feet  wide  for  culti- 
vating entire  surface.  Narrows  to  30  inches  for  cultivating  '■middles."  Round 
testh,  blunt  points  for  light  soil.   Flat  teeth,  diamond  points  for  heavy  soils.  We 
Wail  Weeder  Booklet  Free.  Also  make  10  styles  of  Corn  Planters,  12  styles Cultlva= 
tors,  20  styles  hand  and  power  Com  Shelters,  Harrows,  Rollers,  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Write 
for  new  Catalogue  C  KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  GO.,  1551  M.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


ST  AS  THA 


PRICE, 

$28-50 


"MURRAY"  TOP  BUGGY. 


For  your  order  for  a  single  buggy  or  one  set  of 
harness  as  we  are  for  a  carload.  If  we  receive 
your  order  for  one  item  others  will  come  in 
time.  That's  how  we've  built  up  our  busi- 
ness to  its  present  mammoth  proportions. 
Our  "Murray"  work  has  stood  the  test  of 
years  and  our  best  customers  are  those  who 
have  been  purchasing  of  us  from  the  time  we 
started  in  business  15  years  ago.  We  sell  to 
you  direct  from  factory  our  celebrated 
"BSniray"  Braggry  Marness  at  §4.75 
per  set  and  up,  and  "Murray"  Top  Bug. 
gies  at  $38.50  each  and  up.  Our  mam- 
moth line  of  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Driving 
Wagons,  Surreys,  fie  a  sure  wagons 
Spring  Wagons,  Milk  Wagons,  Bakery 
Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Grocery  Wag- 
ons, Laundry  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons, 
Buggy  Harness,  Wagon  Harness,  and  Sad- 
lea,  is  an  exposition  in  itself,  and  we  invite 
you  to  call  and  make  our  place  your  head- 


quarters when  visiting  Cincinnati.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  show  you  through,  whether  you 
wish  to  buy  or  not.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  call  and  examine  our  stock  in  person,  we  will 
gladly  mail  FREE  upon  application  our  large  illustrated  Catalogue,  No.  46  giving  prices 
on  our  "  Murray  "  work,  which  we  sell  direct  from  factory  to  consumer,  ana  which  we  ship 
anywhere  with  privilege  of  examination  without  one  cent  in  advance.  AXS.  ©UK  "  M€TK» 
SAT  »•  WORK  IS  GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  "ff EARS  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 

THE  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO. 

Nos.  323  to  329  East  Fifth  Street, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


LEST  YOU  FORG 

We  offer  tills  splendid  5-Drawer,  drop  kead  No.  9  ARLINGTON 
Machine, the  greatest  value  offered;  positively  beat  and  ^  mfe 
easiest  running.   We  will  send  you  this  machine  O.  O.  D.,  ^t1*^""^ 
subject  to  examination,  and  guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  freight 
charges  paid  if  after  80  Days*  Trial  you  are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason. 

flnenrintiftn  nf  Manhino*  Fine  G°Iden  °ak  finish;  handsome  Mar- 

UC0bll|lIfUII  Ul  IflClulllllC*  quetry  decoration;  self- threading  shuttle ; 
self-setting  needle;  automatic  bobin  riii  i  pai  I  DCADIUO  CTAMH- 
winder;  automatic  tension  release:  rULL  BALL-  D  t  An!  toW  Ol  ANU, 

positive  four-motion  feed;  round  tool  steel  needle  bar;  high  arm,  5%x&%. 
ATTACHMENTS  FREE :  one  ruffler  or  gatherer,  shirring  plate;  bind- 
er; set  of  four  hemmers;  tucker;  braider;  quilter;  thread-cutter;  also  foot 
hemmer  and  feller;  needles;  bobbins;  sere w-dri vers;  oil-can  and  oil;  complete 
thorough  instruction  books,-  shipped  promptly  and  guaranteed  for  20  years, 
IN  NO  EVENT  order  elsewhere  without  obtaining  the  valuable  informa- 
tion in  our  Catalogue  telling  How  and  What  to  buy.  Free  for  the  asking. 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 

158-164  W.  Van  Buren  St.,         Dept.  C-7,  Chicago,  111 

The  Firat  National  Bank  of  Chicago  and  aur  15  years  dealing  with  250,000  customers  vouch  for  our  reliability. 


BALL-BEAR!* 


SEND  NO  ION 


cut  this  ad.  out  and 
send  to  us,  state  whether 
you  wish  dent's  or  Ladies* 
Biejcle.  (LADIES' 
WHEELS  50  Cents  EXTRA),  color  and  gear 
wanted  and  we  will  send  you  this  HIGHEST  GRADE 
1901  MODEL  EDGEMERE  BICKCLE  by  expreis C.O.D., 
subject  to  examination.  You  can  examine  it  at 
your  nearest  express  office,  and  if  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented,  the  equal  of 
bicycles  that  sell  ererrwhere  at  $20.00  to  £40.00  the 
JIOST  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  YOU  EVER  ^  .  , 
SAW  OB  HEARD  OF,  then  pay  the  C If 
express  agent  OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE,  Vll"  - 
(or  $12.25  for  ladles),  and  express  charges,  express 
charges  are  only  60  to  75  cents  for  S0O  miles. 

THE  NEW  1901  MODEL  EDGEMERE 

Is  covered  by  our  written  binding  guarantee. 
Built  on  the  very  latest  lines,  made  from  genuine  ljg- 
inch  best  Shelby  seamless  steel  tubing,  st,  U  or  26-inch  frame,  finest  two-piece  hanger,  finest  full  ball  bearings,  handsome 
arch  crown.  Enameled  in  black,  green  or  maroon,  neatly  striped,  high)  y  nickeled,  beautifully  finished  throughout. 
Highest  grade  equipment,  saddle,  tool  bag  and  tools,  pedals,  up  or  down  turned  handle  bars,  highest  grade  genuine 
Clipper  pneumatic  tires,  with  quick  repair  kit,  best  of  everything.  Order  today.  $11-75  Is  the  lowest  price  ever 
known  for  a  strictly  High  Grade  Bicycle.  A  saving  of  *10.00  to  g&O.OO.  Order  two  Edgmeres  at  once,  you 
can  sell  the  extra  one  at  profit  enough  to  get 
fours  free.  " 


^"^^•crsassrssfii,  sears,  roebuck  &  go.,  Chicago,  ill. 


,  Bough  Klder 
Fancy,  35eqt  iWff 


Rough  Rider  strawberry 

Best  shipper,  best  keeper,  bestseller,  latest  and  most 
productive  strawberry  in  existence.  81150  from  2^4  acres 
in  1900.  Was  shipped  to  England  successfully.  We  offer 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  berry  produced  in  1902.  Agents 
wanted  in  all  strawberry  sections.  We  control  the  orig- 
inator's plants.  Buy  at  headquarters  and  get  genuine 
plants.   Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Introducer,  B-<x  14,  PULASKI,  OSWEGO  CO  ,  N.Y. 


£  :;t>,  Sent  ost  Trial 

.We  will  send  yon  our  QUAKER 
CIT1    ^KlS'JHNU  M.LI,  and 

/you  may  try  it  on  corn  and  cob 
andall  small  grain,  in  competition 
'with  any  mill  of  anymake.  If  ours  is 
not  the  most  satisfactory  and  the 
.best, send  it  back  to  us  without  cost 
to  you.    Send  for  our  32nd  annual 

A,  W.  SrBAUK  &  CO.,  3737  Filbert  Street,  Phllatielphin, Fa. 
The  A.  W.  sTRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  Sts., Chicago,™, 
Aleo  Western  Agents  for  "Smalley"  Powers,  Shelters.  <"v,tters,etc 


m BUYS  A  BUGGY 


[(with  top  $88.)  We  manufacture 
I  a  full  hue  of  Bug-tries,  I'crrlagcH  ami 
Harness  al  (  of  latent  styles.  Superior 
qualify.  Prices  defy  coinix1*!- 
tion.  The  entire  product 
l  of  2  enormous  factories. 
1 9old  direct  to  consumer 
/only.  SAVE  DEALER'S 
PROFIT.  Every  Carriage 
•guaranteed.  Sent  on 
approval.  Your  money  1»ck  if  not  satisfied.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
TMON  BCtlGY  COMPANY.  SOC  Saginaw  St.,  PONTUC,  MICH. 

Efospltal  Oculist  has  perfected  a  mild  home 
cure  for  Cataract  and  other  Eye  Diseases  with- 
out operation.  Trial  free.  Stamp  for  book. 
DR.  CALDWELL,  7  Columbus  Block,  Auburn.  N.  V. 


EYE 


PI 

dm 

MM 
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WITH  CUSHI 

ON  FRAP 

Give  Comfort  Awheel. 

HOW 

JL  JL  does  i 


MANY  APPLES 


does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a.. 

HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Press 

and  the  cider  will  be  better, 

Surer  and  wEll  keep  longer, 
on't  huy  until  von  ire*  our  Catsilosuc. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


Irrigated  Lands! 

SECURE  A  HOME  IN  IDAHO 

The  Choicest  Garden  Spot  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  enterpris- 
ing people  of  moderate  means  to  secure 
a  home  in  this  favored  country. 

Agricultural  Lands 

with  an 

Abundance  of  Water 

Purchase  your  Ticket  via  the 

OREGON 
SHORT  LINE 
RAILROAD 

The  shortest  and  best  line  to  all  points 
in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Montana.  For 
rates,  advertising  matter,  etc.,  address 

D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


78-T00TH  HARR0Wm$5.48 


S5.48  for  a  3-foot,  190-pound,  78-tooth,  2-norse  Harrow. 
$7.12  for  a  lS^-foot,  240-pound,  102-tooth,  S-horae  Harrow. 
$9.92  for  a  26-foot,  360-poand,  150- tooth,  4-horse  Harrow. 

Guaranteed  the  best  genuine  Boss  highest  grade,  heavy 
seasoned  oak  harrow  made.  AT  THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES  we 
ship  direct  from  the  factory  in  Southern  Wisconsin  or 
Minneapolis,  the  point  nearest  you.  The  freight  will 
amount  to  nothing  T  \L  _  "  Tl_  1 
compared  to  the  jfo  jh  I  $5iW  I 
money  saved.        -»*^^Si^^■~4^P3^-*.  I  1 


€£Mn  RM  liffltEV'i*  y°u  live  within  600  miles  of 
OEIfffU  -HU  BnUHEB  Chicago  or  Minneapolis  (if  far- 
ther send  $1.00),  cut  this- ad.  out  and  send  to  us,  state 
■whether  78,  102  or  lliO-tooth  harrow,  we  will  send  the  har- 
row to  you  by  freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination. 
You  can  examine  it  at  your  freight  depot,  and  ir  found  per- 
fectly satisfactory  and  exactly  as  represented,  Die  eqnal  of  har- 
rows that  others  sell  ht  doable  the  price,  then  pay  the  freight 
agent  our  special  price  and  freight  charges, 
THESE  ARE  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  WOOD  HARROWS 
made,  made  for  up  under  contract  by  one  of  the  best  mak- 
ers in  this  country.  The  bars  are  made  from  2x2H-inch 
high  grade  selected  seasoned  oak,  eveners  are  made  from 
2xl-inch  best  seasoned  oak;  teeth  are  one-half  inch  square, 
highest  grade  drag  steel  with  dagger  point  or  square  cen- 
ter point;  sections  are  independent  and  connected  with 
evener  by  eye  bolts,  so  as  to  secure  a  perfect  hitch,  allow- 
ing the  sections  flexibility  and  vibration  without  permit- 
ting the  teeth  to  drag  or  follow  each  other.  The  two-horse 
harrow  consists  of  center  section  and  two  next  sections 
adjoining.  The  four-horse  consists  of  all  the  sections  illustrated. 
AT  OETR  SPECIAL  $5.48,  #7.12 and  $9.92  PRICES 
we  furnish  draw  bars  to  match  the  number  of  sections, 
complete  with  connections.  Our  special  prices  are  based 
on  the  actual  cost  of  material  and  labor,  less  than  dealers 
can  buy  in  carload  lots.  For  astonishingly  low  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  wood,  steel  and  disc  harrows,  write  for  Harrow  Catalogue. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STEEL 

Reonnc 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Eeceivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  "  V"  crimped,   tffi  A  ^9 
Price  per  square  of  30x10  feet  39  1H  /  23 

or  100  square  feet   w  b  a  v 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re- 
quired to  lay  this  roofing.  We  f  urnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nailstolayit.  Write forFree Catalogue Ko.S4»  | 
of  .general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
•'Our  Prices  are  ONE-HALF  of  others," 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.      =  Chicago. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  8,  Lebanon,  Ohio 
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Giant  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Mayflower. 


Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of  Pansies 
or  Sweet  Peas  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color!  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  is  charming.  Did  you  ever  see 
Childs*  Giant  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas,  marvels  in  beauty 
and  true  to  color!  If  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  best. 

A  «i  a  Trial  Offer  we  will  mall  for  30c., 
14  Pkts.  Giant  Pansies  and  Sw'tPeas  as  follows: 


Sweet  Pea— Navy  Blue. 

"      "  Black  Knight 

"      "  Gol'n  Yellow 

"      "  Orange  Pink. 

"      **  Cream. 

•'  Scarlet. 

"     "  Pure  White, 


Pansy  Giant— Snow  White 
••      "       Coal  Black. 
•«      "  Cardinal. 
••      "  Yellow. 

Azure  Blue 
"  Violet. 
"      "  Striped. 

One  Packet  of  each,  The  Matfloweb  Magazine  until 
1902,  (devoted  to  Flowers  and  Gardening,  Elegant  Cuts 
and  Colored  plates),  and  our  Great  Catalogue,  all  for  30c. 

Our  Catalogue  for  lOOl.— New  Century  Edi- 
tion—Greatest Book  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  152  pages,  500  illustra- 
tions, 12  colored  plates,  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  who 
anticipate  purchasing.  Scores  of  Great  Novelties. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  IV.  ¥. 


Cabot's  Creosote 
Shingle  Stains 

For 

Houses, 


and  all  rough  wood  work, 
especially  shingles.  They 
are  softer  and  richer  in  color, 
easier  and  quicker  to  apply, 
wear  better,  look  better,  and 
are  SO  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
paint.  Creosote,  the  chief 
ingredient,  is  the  best  wood 
preservative  known. 

Send  for  Samples  on  Wood  of  24  Colors  and 
Color  Chart,  free. 

Samuel  CabOt,  8;  KilbySt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


Barns, 
Stables, 
Sheds, 
Fences, 


$3?U 


srkkL  LEVER  HARROW 

At  $8.92  i'or  each  80-tooth  section,  we 
offer  the  highest  grade  AXL-S1EKL  LEVER  HARROW  made, 
the  equal  of  any  steel  harrow  sold  at  double  the  price. 
Price  for  1  section,  30-tooth,  Moot,  132  pounds..  $  8.98 
Price  for  2  sections,  60-tooth,10-foot,245pounds..  7.84 
Fricefor3sections,  90-tooth,  15-foot,±65 pounds..  11.76 
Price  for  i  sections,120-tooth,20-f oot,  500  pounds. .  15. 68 

™*   I  <ft"7  nil  1  SEND  NO  MONEY, 

Harrow  I  X  I   M/l  m    rf  you  live  within  500  miles  of 
1    Chicago,  (if  further  send  »1.00,) 
5  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us, ' 
state  whether  you  wish 
1,2,  S  or  i  section  harrow, 
we  will  send.the 
►  harrow  to  you 
by  freight  C.  O. 
D. ,  eub.if  el  to  ex- 
amination.  You  can  ex- 
amine it  at  y  oui  f  reight 
depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly  as  rep- 
resented, the  equal  of  any  steel  harrow  made,  and  about 
one-half  the  price  charged  by  others,  pay  yourrallroad  agent 
OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  and  freight  charges,  less 
fi.OoVseSt witn  order."  "t"'  freight  will  average  about 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  for  each  500  miles. ...... 

TUIC  U  ADDflUf  is  made  for  us  in  Ohio  by  the  best 
I  nip  riHrtnUW  harrow  maker  In  America,  made  of  the 
biehest  crade  channel  steel,  extra  strong,  heavily  clamped. 
Has  malleable  eye  tooth  fastener,  extra  length  teeth  with  enlarged 
heads,  selfadjnsllng  lever,  adjusted  sotheteethcanbe  set  at 
any  angle  desired,  backward,  forward  or  horizontally. 
Sections  are  self-adjusting,  can  be  used  in  1,2,  3  or  *  sec- 
tions as  desired.  Embodies  every  up-to-date  feature  of 
the  highest  grade  all  steel  leier  harrows  made,  and  pnt  ont 
nnder  onr  binding  gnarantee.  Each  harrowcomes  with  draw 
bar  and  all  connections  complete.  For  other  harrows  at 
*3.68andupwards. write forHarrow  Catalosue.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GREGORY'S 
Warranted  Seed 


It  matters  not  now  rich  the  land, 

Or  hard  the  labor  on  it, 
Vexation  Is  the  only  crop 
Bad  seed  will  raise  upon  It* 

AH  seed  warranted  to  be  pure  and  reliable, 
as  per  page  2  of  catalogue.  Our  trade  with 
market  gardeners  is  immense;  and  market 
gardeners  buy  none  but  tbe  best  of  seed. 
Write  for  our  Dew  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed 
catalogue— free  to  everybody. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehea,d,  Mass. 


Send' ten  cents  to  pay  cost  of  mail- 
ing also  names  and  addresses  of  five 
of  your  farmer  friends  and  we  will 
send  you  theMissouriValleyr'armer 
one  year  free.  Regular  price  50c. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  f  ;irni  papers  in 
the  west  and  will  tell  you  more  ahout  agriculture  and  live  stock  con- 
ditions in  the  great  southwest  than  any  other  publication.  It  is 
filled  with  western  stories  and  up-to-date  articles  in  the  breezy  style 
of  the  west.  Missouri  Valley  Farmer,  Tope  ku.  Kansas. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  sorts,  Kuraery  grown,  for  wind- 
breaks, ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid,$l 
to  $  10  per  1UO-50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
and  Bargain  Sheet.    Local  Agents  wanted. 

O.Hill/spSDundeeJII. 


GAIN  ACRES 

by  clearing thatatumpy  piece 
,of  land.    THE  HERCULES 
St  ump  Puller  pull  b  an  y  stump 
i^^r:^:SaveB  time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  free.    Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  0.  Centervllle.  Iowa. 


Sold  on  their  Merits.  Unique 

Catalogue  sent  Free  upon  request. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  E,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


RAISING  DAIRY-COWS 

The  first  and  most  essential  thing  in 
raising  a  dairy-cow  is  breeding. 
Feeding  and  handling  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  but  without  right 
breeding  to  start  with  no  amount  of  skill 
or  care  in  feeding  and  handling  can  make  a 
first-class  dairy-cow,  just  as  no  amount  of 
cultivation  and  manure  will  convert'  a  crab- 
apple  into  a  Newton  Pippin. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  right  way  to  begin 
to  make  a  first-class  dairy-cow  is  to  procure 
a  Jersey  heifer  calf  from  a  bull  and  cow 
that  have  an  established  reputation  for 
breeding  first-class  cows.  Then  keep  the 
calf  in  a  perfectly  healthy,  growing  condi- 
tion. While  she  should  not  be  overfed,  she 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  hungry  or 
miss  a  meal.  Her  food  should  be  for  the 
first  three  days  the  milk  of  the  dam  taken  in 
the  natural  way;  after  that,  for  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  the  fresh  milk  of  her  dam ;  then 
begin  to  mix  skim-milk  with  the  whole  milk, 
gradually  reducing  the  whole  milk  and  in- 
creasing the  skim-milk,  but  always  fed 
warm.  As  soon  as  the. calf  will  take  it,  feed 
a  little  ground  oats,  and  put  into  a  pasture  if 
the  weather  permits. 

Exercise  is  almost  as  essential  to  the 
health  of  young  animals  as  food.  Keep 
the  calf's  sleeping-place  perfectly  dry  and 
scrupulously  clean,  protected  from  drafts, 
but  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  A  calf  or 
heifer  needs  very  little,  if  any,  corn-meal, 
and  never"  any  cotton-seed  meal.  Grass, 
bran  and  ground  oats  will  keep  a  calf  grow- 
ing and  healthy  if  allowed  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise.  Keep  the  calf  gentle  by  hand- 
ling it  every  day.  The  dairyman  or  herdsman 
whose  cows  are  afraid  of  him  has  no  business 
with  a  Jersey  cow.— Jersey  Bulletin. 

SHIPPING-CRATES 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a  very 
satisfactory  shipping-crate.  Part  of  the  front 
side  is  cut  away  to  show  the  inside  arrange- 
ment. A  good  size  for  a  pig  three  months 
old  is  forty  inches  in  length,  twenty-three 
inches  in  depth  and  eleven  inehes  in  width. 
For  a  pig  eight  weeks  old,  a  length  of  thirty- 
two  inehes,  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  and 
a  width  of  nine  inches  will  be  about  right. 


i 

l  tsn 

SEEDS 


Crates  for  shipping  by  express  must  be 
made  as  light  as  is  safe  from  breakage.  It 
is  not  fair  to  make  a  purchaser  of  a  pig  two 
months  old  pay  express  rates  on  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  of  crate  when  they  can  be 
made  sufficiently  strong  and  weigh  but  half 
as  much.  For  ends  and  bottoms  take  five- 
eighths-inch  seasoned  spruce  or  other  tough 
light  wood,  one-half-inch  stuff  for  sides  and 
cover,  with  space  between  slats.  In  front  is 
a  trough,  T,  for  feed  and  water.  Just  above 
is  a  sloping  board,  P,  running  to  the  top, 
through  which  the  feed  in  transit  is  given. 
The  upper  compartment  is  provided  with  a 
slide,  S,  on  top,  and  inside  is  the  bag,  B, 
containing  the  meal  and  grain  fare  ample 
for  the  journey.  In  cold  weather  the  sides 
may  be  boarded  up  almost  tight.  To  pigs 
weighing  seventy-five  pounds  a  standard  of 
one-half-ineh  stuff  is  nailed  in  the  center 
of  the  sides.  Shavings  from  a  shingle- 
mill  make  the  best  bedding.— J.  A.  Mac- 
donald,  in  Breeder's  Gazette. 

LICE  ON  YOUNG  ANIMALS 

Tears  ago  we  heard  a  farmer  ask  another 
what  he  should  use  to  kill  the  lice  on  his 
calves.  "Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "a  little 
grease  will  drive  them  off." 

"How  shall  I  use  it?"  was  the  next  query. 

"If  you  can  put  it  under  the  skin  it  will  be 
the  best  way,"  was  the  answer ;  and  as  the 
calves  were  very  lean  the  reply  was  as  good 
as  could  have  been  made. 

It  is  a  fact  that  fat  calves  or  other  young 
animals  are  seldom  lousy,  and  if  they  get 
so  the  vermin  do  not  seem  to  be  very  long- 
lived.  We  have  not  seen  lice  on  anything 
but  poultry  for  many  years,  and  hope  the 
time  may  come  when  they  will  be  banished 
from  the  poultry-yard.  Good  feed,  good  care 
and  cleanliness  are  the  things  those  pests 
will  not  thrive  upon.— American  Cultivator. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  factory  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Waltham  Watches  are  the  most 
accurate  pocket  time-pieces  it  is 
possible  to  make. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  ivilt  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE 


We  will  give  a 
year's  subscription 
to  the  WOMAN'S 
HOME  COMPAN- 
ION FREE  to  any 
one  who  will  sell 
twelve  copies  to 
their  friends  at 
ten  cents  each. 


\  V /RITE  a  letter  or  postal-card  to  us  for  12  copies  of 
vv  the  Woman's  Home  Companion.  We  send  you  the 
12  copies  by  mail,  post-paid,  and  you  sell  them  at  10  cents 
each,  after  which  send  us  the  money,  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents,  and  we  will  then  enter  your  name  on  our  list  for  a 
year's  subscription  free.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber 
we  extend  your  subscription  one  year.    Write  at  once. 


THE  CROWELL 

Department  M, 


&  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


r 


"We  Were  Not  Disturbed  All  Night" 

Parents  tell  us  this  who  have  vaporized  Ccesolene 
for  their  children  with  Whooping  Cough  or  Croup. 
The  record  of  twenty  years  shows  the  great  curative 
and  preventive  power  of~  Crcsolene  for  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Measles,  Catarrh,  Coughs,  Scarlet  Fever  | 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  Recent  tests  mode 
at  the  Yale  Pathological  Laboratory  proves  that 
vaporized  Cresolene  kills  the  germs  of  diphtheria. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 

Yapo-Cresolene  Co.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


600  miles  of  Chicago 
81.00),  cut  this  ad. 
we  will  send  you 
this  End  Gate 
Broa  clcast 
Seeder  by 
freight  C.  O.  D., 
s lib j ect  to  e xam- 
ination.  You  can 
examine  it  at  your 
freight  depot,  and 
if  found  perfect- 
ly satisfactory, 
exactly  as  repre- 
sented, and  the 
equal  of  seeders  that 
others  sell  at  double 

the  price,  then  pay  the  freight  agent  our 
SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE   -  - 

and  freight  charges  ( or  less  81.00  if  sent  with  order).  The 
seeder  weighs  about  100  pounds  and  the  freight  will  average  65c 
for  eaeh  500  miles.    OUR  SPECIAL  $5.75  PRICE 

is  based  on  the  actual  cost  to  manufacture,  is  less  than 
dealers  can  buyin carload  lots.  This  Is  the  HIGHEST  GRADE 
END  GATE  BROADCAST  SEEDER  made.  Made  for  us  undei 
contract  by  the  best  seeder  maker  in  America.  Made  from 
the  very  best  material  thatmoney can  buy.  Will  sowmore 
evenly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  seeder 
made.   Will  sew  100  acres  of  wheat  per  day,  other  seeds  at 

Eroportionate  rates.  VERY  LATEST  MODEL  FOR  1901.  Era- 
odies  every  improvement  every  good  point  of  every 
other  broadcast  seeder  made,  with  the  defects  of  none. 
Write  for  Free  Agricultural  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ir 

$5JS 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the, 
washboard,  even  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soi." 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.     Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices  , 
Address,  u  ^Ti 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Mi^b. 


1  Solid  Gold  Shell  Gem 
Set    Birthday  Ring* 
I  warranted;   1  Chain 
Bracelet  and  Lock,  1 
J  Isis  Lack;  Stone  Stick 
Pin,  S  Pieces  SlWer 
Plaied  Ware—  Bntter 
Knife,  Sn~ar  Shell  and 
Pickle  Fork.     All  6 
above  Prizes  (and  our 
p  Watch  Offer)  mailed 
j  at  once  entirely  Free 

 I  for  selling  only  15  Ten 

|  Cent  Packages  of  Rose  Perfume.  Send  address  to-day 
(no  money)  We  mail  Perfume  to  be  paid  for  when  sold. 
'HuTUALCO..Pept-E  R,50W.  Lamed  St.,  DETROIT, MICH. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit 
■  sample  1901  Bicycle.    BEST  MAKES 

1901  Models,  $10  to  $18 

'99  &  '00  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to$l2. 
SOO  Second  hand  Wheel* 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$8  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Sate  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  approval  and  ten  days 
trial  without  a  cent  in  advance. 
EARN  A  BIG  YCLE  distribut- 
ing Catalogues  for  us.  We  have  a 
wonderful  proposition  to  Agents  for 
1901.  Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer.        Address  Dept.  43  jj 

MEAD  C  YCLE  CO.,  Chicago 


Old  Men  and  Women  Do  Bless  Him 

Thousands  of  people  come  or  send  every  year 
to  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  for  his  Balmy  Oil  to  cure  them 
of  cancer  and  other  malignant  diseases.  Out  of 
this  number  a  great  many  very  old  people,  whose 
ages  range  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  years,  on 
account  of  distance  and  infirmities  of  age,  they 
send  for  home  treatment.  A  free  book  is  sent, 
telling  what  they  say  of  the  treatment.  Address 
Dr.  D.  M.  Bye,  Box  25.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
[•If  not  afflicted,  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  some 
suffering  one.]  This  is  the  old  Doctor,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  Oil  Cure. 


FASHIONS 

Spring  and  Summer,  1901 

Our  new  Pattern  Catalogue  showing  the  latest 
styles  for  spring  and  summer  wear  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Write  for  it.  It  is  sent  FREE. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  0. 


OUR  FREE  BUGGY  OFFER. ■ 


WE 

SELL 

GGIES,  CARRIAGES  and  all  kinds  of  vehicles  at 
very  much  lower  prices  than  you  can 
buy  elsewhere.  We  send  the  goods  to 
any  address  by  freight  C  O.  D.,  subject 
to  examination,  payable  after  received, 
examined  and  found  far  greater  value  than  offered  by  any 
other  house.  J>on*t  buy  a  buggy,  surrey  or  rig  of  any 
kind  until  you  get  our  new  1901  Buggy  Catalogue. 
Cut  this  ad  out  and  t»end  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  tne 
new  1901  Buggy  Catalogue  by  return  mail.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


LADY  AGENTS 

Desiring  a  particularly  profitable  business  this  win- 
ter should  write  to  our  Department  op  Agents. 
We  furnish  new  material  FREE,  and  to  special  abil- 
ity we  accord  special  rates.  One  lady  made  f55  in  58 
lours'  canvassing.  This  is  a  great  opportunity. 
Tze  Chowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

f»*vTT  TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  blg- 
H  Yt  f  H  paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
X  1\1>2.<  prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on,  eo  come 
Quicfe.   FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


March  15,  1901 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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People's  Atlas  of  the  World 

And  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  40  Cents 
1900 

Census 


Edition... 


Every  Atlas,  every 
book  of  statistics  here- 
tofore published  is  out 
of  date.  They  are  all 
based  on  the  United 
States  Census  of  1890, 
and  are  behind  the 
times.  Get  the  People's 
Atlas,  as  you  know  its 
information  is  reliable 
and  from  the  very  latest 
authentic  sources.  IT 
CONTAINS  150  PAGES 
AND  MORE  THAN  200 
MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, and  is  a  verita- 
ble Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Full  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money 
cheerfully  refunded. 


A  MONTANA  CATTLE-RANCH 


Biggest  Atlas  Bargain  in  the  History  of  the  World 


It  is  undoubtedly  the 

Most  ^/ 
Magnif- 
icently 
Illustrated 
Atlas 

ever  published.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated 
with  elegant  half- 
tone pictures  care- 
fully selected  from 
every  state  of  the 
Union  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  People's 
Atlas  of  the  World 
Given  as  a  Premium 
for  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to 
the  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 

ORDER  BY  PREMIUM 
NO.  12. 


SHOSHONE  FALLS  OF  SNAKE  RIVER,  IDAHO 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  for    Af\  priilTC 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in' a  club)  i""  l   I  <J 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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THE  FARM  A  IN  13  FIRESIDE 


M  Alien  15,  1901 


FREE  BOOK  ABOUT  WINDMILLS 

When  you  want  a  Windmill,  don't  buy  the  first  you 
see.   Learn  all  you  can  about  them.  Read  our  book. 


We  have  issued  a  book  that  tells  all  about  -windmills.  It 
begins  with  the  Dutch  windmills  of  1400,  and  ends  with  the 
Aermotors  of  igox.  It  contains  125  pictures  to  show  you  what 
windmills  should  do  and  what  they  should  be.  It  tells  all 
that  invention  has  done  for  them.  When  you  read  this  book 
you  will-know  all  that  anyone  knows  about  windmills.  You 
will  know  the  right  kind  from  the  wrong  kind,  and  know  all 
the  differences.  To  avoid  a  mistake,  don '  t  buy  without  reading 
it.    The  book  is  free  --  simply  write  for  it. 

COVERED  BY  FIFTY-FIVE  PATENTS 

When  you  know  all  about  windmills  you  will  buy  none  but 
the  Aermotor.  That  is  why  we  publish  this  book.  We  learned 
what  it  tells  you  before  we  made  the  first  Aermotor.  We  learned 
it  by  making  5000  accurate  experiments  with  65  kinds  of  wind- 
mills. We  have  proved  to  a  certainty  just  what  is  needed  to 
get  the  utmost  out  of  a  windmill.  We  have  discovered  some 
hundreds  of  facts  that  no  one  else  knew,  and  we  have  covered 
our  discoveries  by  55  patents.  • 

We  thus  make  a  windmill  that  gets  power  from  the  slightest 
breeze.  That  is  why  the  Aermotor  is  known  as  "The  wheel 
that  runs  when  others  stand  still." 

We  make  a  windmill  that  regulates  itself;  that  calls  for  no 
attention,  save  oiling.  In  a  zephyr  or  a  gale  the  Aermotor  pump 
maintains  the  same  speed.  A  simple  attachment  stops  it  auto- 
matically when  tank  is  full  and  starts  it  when  the  water  lowers. 

And  it  lasts.  Durability  is  of  enormous  importance  in  a 
wheel  that  may  revolve  200,000  times  daily. 

HALF  THE  WORLD'S  TRADE 

We  came  into  a  field  occupied  by  many  great  makers  of 
windmills,  backed  by  millions  of  capital.  We  came  in  with- 
out money,  and  in  twelve  years  have  captured  half  the  world's 
windmill  trade.  Countless  thousands  of  Aermotors  now  dot 
every  country  of  the  earth.  We  have  done  that  by  simple 
merit;  by  making  what  no  one  else  can  make. 

We  now  make  so  many,  and  have  so  much  labor-saving 
machinery  that  no  one  can  compete  with  us,  even  in  price. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOK 

Our  book  tells  the  features  that  control  for  us 
half  the  world's  trade  in  this  line  and  will  win  your 
trade  when  you  know  them.  And  if  you  buy  without 
knowing  them,  you  will  never  cease  to  regret  it. 

For  your  own  sake  we  ask  you  to  read  what  our 
book  tells  about  windmills,  before  you  select.  Write' 
for  it  now,  before  you  forget  it.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  1221  twelfth  street,  CHICAGO 

We  have  another  book  about  Power  Aermotors  for  doing  all  sorts  of  work  —  for  grinding,  for  sawing,  for 
cutting  feed,  shelling  corn  and  running  many  kinds  of  machinery.  This  book  is  free,  too.  Also  a  book  about 
Pumps,  Tanks,  Substructures,  Pipes,  Fittings  and  all  sorts  of  Water  Supply  Goods.  We  make  160Tons  of  Piping 
daily.    Our  plant  occupies  more  than  30  acres.    This  is  considered  a  pretty  good  sized  farm  in  New  England. 


AERMOTOR ) 


SEND  NO  MONEY, 


cat  this  adver- 
tisement oat 
and  send  to  us 
and  we  will  send 
you  this  OUR 

HIGH  GRADE  DROP-HEAD  CABINET  NEW  QUEEN  SEW  ING 
MACHINE,  bj  freight,  C.  O.  II.,  subject  to  examination.   You  can  examine 
it  at  your  nearest  freight  depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  ex- 
actly as  represented,  equal  to  the  highest  grade  sewing  machines  adver- 
tised by  other  houses  at  $20.00  to  $30.00,  and  as  good  a  machine  as  you 
can  buy  from  your  dealer  at  home  at  $30.00  to  $40.00,  the  greatest  bargain  you 
ever  bow  or  heard  of,  pay  your  railroad  agent  Q  f  I    O  C  1111(1  rre'Sht  charges. 
OUR   SPECIAL    OFFER    PRICE  OllifiOGHethemachioetbrei, 
months*  trial  In  jour  own  home  and  we  will  return  roar  $11. 25  any  day  yon  are  not  satisfied. 

OUR  $11.25  NEW  QUEEN  machine 

IS  COVERED  BY  A  BINDING  20-YEAR  GUARAN- 
TEE, is  made  by  one  of  the  best  sewing  machine 
L  makers  in  America,  has  every  new  and  up-to- 
-date improvement,  hi^rh  arm,  positive  four- 
'motion  feed,  very  light  running,  does  any  work 
that  can  be  done  on  any  sewing  machine  made.  It  comes  in  a  beautiful  solid  an- 
tique oak,  drop  head  cabinet,  as  illustrated.  Ouk  cabinet  is  beautifully  finished, 
highly  polished,  elaborately  finished  throughout. 

AT  $11.25  WE  FURNISH  THIS  SEWING  MACHINE 

COMPLETE  WITH  ALL  ACCESSORIES,  including  lquilter.  2 screwdrivers, 
6  bobbins,  1  package  of  needles,  1  cloth  guide  and  screw,  1  oil  can  rilled  with  oil, 
and  a  complete  instruction  book,  which  makes  everything  so  plain  that  even  a 
child  without  previous  experience  can  operate  the  machine  at  once.  FOR 
85  CENTS  EXTRA,  we  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  regular  accessories  men- 
tioned, the  following  special  attachments:  1  thread  cutter,  1  braider,  1  binder, 
1  set  of  plain  hemmers,  ditferent  widths  up  to  ^ths  of  an  inch. 
CCUIIUP   UAPUIUC   flCAl  CDC  wll°  wi"  order  three  or  more  ma- 
OblflllU   mAunlnC  UCHLCnd  chines  atone  time  will  be  supplied 
with  the  same  machine,  under  another  name,  and  with  our  name  entirely  removed,  but  the  price  will  be  the  same, 
viz.,        85,  even  in  hundred  lots.  ORUFK  TODAY.   DON'T  DELAY.    Such  an  offer  was  never  known  before. 
OUR  S98.50  UPRICHT  CR AN D  PIANO  IS  A  WONDER.    Shipped  on  one  year's  free  trial. 

"E^jSSSZ&Sfr  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THIS  ILLUSTRATION  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  HIGH 
GItADE,  HIGH  ARJI  NEW  QUEEN  SEW- 
ING MACHINE  which  we  furnish  at 
$11.25,  in  the  handsome  5-drawer 
drop  head  oak  cabinet  illustrated. 


READ,  THINK,  ACT! 


R.  M.  ABBEY*  of  Randolph,  X.  K,  writes:— I  wish  to  tell  you  about  my  weeder.  /moved  into  a  new  locality 
last  spring  ami  the  farmers  made  lots  of  fun  of  my  "  Scratcher"  as  they  called  jny  Success  Weeder.  f  tried  to 
(jet  same  of  them  to  use  it,  but  they  said  they  did  not  want  their  corn  all  scratched  out; 
said  the  crows  would  get  enough  without  their  digging  it  all  out  for  them, 
averaged  over  9 feet  high*  the  corn  around  me  averaged  about  6  feet,  and  n 
good*  either.  One  man  said  he  guessed  the  weeder  must  account 


/  for  the  difference;  said  he  would  have  to  have  one  next 

I  Hallock's  Success  Weeder 


A.\D  CULTIVATOR 

would  prove  just  as  valuable  to  you  in  cultivating  any 
kind  of  crop.   For  tempting  terms  address 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

Box  830,  York,  Pa. 


SI4.95  DISC  HARROW  OFFER 

CFNn  Nfl  MDNFY  If  J°uu<ov.itl,!n5UO  miles  of  tl.lca- 
OCHU  HU  HI U III.  I    g0|  Cut  thisad.  out  and  send  to  us, 

and  we  will  send  you  this  high  grade  Disc  Harrow  bj 
OUR  DISC  HARROW, 


$14.95 


freight  C.  O.  D. ,  subject  to  exami- 
nation.   You  can  examine  it  at 
your  freight  depot.and  if  found 
perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly 
as  represented,  the  equal  of 
any  Disc  Harrow  made,  about 
one-half  the  price  charged  by 
your  dealer  at  home,  pay  the 
freight  agent  Our  ClVI  OR 
Special  Offer  Price,  JHfijQ 
and  freight  ehanres. 
The  harrow  weighs 
425  pounds,  and  the 
freight  from  the 
factory  in  central 
Ohio,  will  average 
about  $2.00  for 
.     each  600  miles. 

nilD~$  I A  QC  DDIPC  1  based  on  the  actual  cost 
UUcl  3IHi«FU  rnlUC  of  material  and  labor,  with 
but  our  one  small  profit  added,  less  than  dealers  can  buy 
in  carload  lots.  THIS  #14.95  HARROW  ba^  12  16-inch 
discs  and  is  the  highest  grade  si  eel  disc  harrow  made.  Made 
from  the  best  material  that  can  he  secured,  by  skilled  mechan- 
ics. The  frame  is  made  from  extra  heavy  highest  grade 
angle  steel  to  withstand  any  strain.  Axles  are  from 
highest  grade  1-inch  square  steel,  every  one  tested  to 
highest  strain.  Discs  or  blades  are  the  very  highest  grade 
made.  They  are  made  to  withstand  wear  and  will  outlast 
any  other  disc  on  the  market.  Made  with  square  holes 
to  accommodate  the  axle;  shovels  have  square  holes 
so  that  it  forms  one  solid  piece,  making  It  impos- 
sible for  the  discs  to  get  loose  on  the  axle. 

OUR  $14.95  DISC  HARROW  &Jh!5e0r£taEn? 

bodies  every  up-to-date  feature  of  every  other  disc  har- 
row made,  put  out  under  our  binding  guarantee  as  the 
highest  grade  disc  harrow  on  the  market  and  offered  direct 
to  the  farmer  from  the  factory  on  the  basis  of  factory  cost. 
OUR  $14.95  PRICE  is  for  harrow  complete  with  seat, 
eveners  and  singletree.  FOR  LARGER  DISC  HARROWS 
WRITE  FOR  DISC  HARROW  CATALOGl'K.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


There  can  be 
but    on  e  BEST 


O.  I.  C 


THE  fact  that  the  O.  I.  C.'s  are  less 
*  liable  to  disease  is  attracting  wide 
spread  attention.  Hogs  are  higher. 
Get  ready  for  the  boom  by  breeding 
now.  We  send  a  sample  pair  of  our 
famous  O.I.C.  Hogs  on  time  and  allow 
you  agency  if  you  write  promptly.  2 
of  these  famous  hogs  weighed  2,806 
lbs.  Write  today.  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
101  Grand  Arcade.  Cleveland,  O. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

l  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg- 
Mactunery  Depot  on  earth.  We  buy 
buildings  and  plants;  amone 
others  we  bought  the  World's 
Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
Chicago  Post  OtBce.  and  other 
structures.  We  rebuild  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  (25  up ;  Engines  from  *35 

-  lir;  steam  Pumps  from  $15  up. 

I  etc.    We  carry  complete  stock  of  General  Sun 
;  plies,  such   as  BELTI1SG,  *^AFT1Nt,r 
HANGERS,   PFLXE^S,  1R<» 
PIPE,  IKON  ROOFING.  HAHB- 
WARE.  VALVES  &  FITTINGS, 
:  PLUMBING  MATERIAL"  etc 
i  Will  send  free, our "oO-page  Cat»lf» 
Constantly  buying  entire  stocks 
at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  sales. 
;    Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 
;  W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts..  Chicago,  III. 


Sharpen  Your  Mower  Knives 

and  save  time,  labor  and  money.  The  best 
>r  made  is  !.<>!(  n-  Automatic  Sickle 
Grinder.  Work^  automatically  per- 
fectly and  quickly.  General  toolgrioder 
attachment  with'each.  machine.  Guar- 
anteed satisfactory  or  money  back. 

Sent  freight  charges  prepaid  , 
anywhere  east  of  Rocky  Mts. 
for  83.00.   Descriptive  circular 
(*C"free.  Agents  Wanted.  "Write 
THE  LUTILEKTcOMPAK  Y,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


The 

Samson    GaLlvaoiized  Steel 
Wind  Mill 

has  promptly  and  justly  taken  its  place  as  the  leader 
among  wind  mills.  This  is  because  of  the  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  construction  which  bring  about  the 
highest-  obtainable  efficiency,  combined  with  unusual 
strength.  The  new  and  wonderful  Double  Gear  with 
four  long  bearings,  providing  a  center  line  draft  and 
equalizing  the  burden.  Absolute  freedom  from  torsion 
or  overhanging  strain.  Detachable  shaft  boxes,  which 
may  be  replaced  ■without  removing  any  part  of  mill.  Large, 
wick  feed  oil  cups,  make  oiling  necessary  only  at  long  intervals. 
The  whole  construction  combines  to  mr.ke  just  such  a  mill  as 
everybody  has  w  anted,  but  could  not  secure  until  the  Samson 
came  into  the  field.  Don't  buy  a  wind  mill  until  you  know  more 
about  this  one.  Send  for  our  Samson  Art  Catalog.  Mailed  free. 
Stover  Mfg.  Co..  507  River  Street,  Freeport.  Illinois. 


!  Can  Sell  Your  Farm  pi>FF 

for  casb  no  matter  where  located.    Send  description  1  1VL..L/ 
and  selling  price,  and  learn  my  wonderfullv  success- 
ful plan.   W.  M.  Ostrander,  1215  Filbert  St.,  FMla.,  Pa 


TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big- 
paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  wa 
prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on,  so  come 
quick.   FAKJl  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


